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T IS the almost invariable custom of those who record the growth of 
.§ American musical life (whether they do so at length or in brief) to begin 

their chronicles with references to New England. Only an exceptional his- 
torian or two has flouted this tradition and preferred to raise the curtain on the 
southern rather than the northern part of the Atlantic seaboard. Nobody, to be 
sure, is likely to deny the arid Psalmody of the Pilgrims and the Puritans such 
priority as it may deserve. Furthermore, it was in Boston that the first concert 
to which documentary allusion has come down to us took place—on Dec. 30, 1731, 


to be circumstantial. 


Yet there were certain plausible reasons which moved so profound a scholar 
as the late Oscar G. Sonneck to open his survey of concert activities in pre- 
Revolutionary America in South Carolina rather than in Massachusetts. In the 


first place, the austere Puritans and Separatist 
Pilgrims had no use for music save in connec- 


tion with worship; composing a tune for its. 


own sake was considered “vain and worldly,” 
hence intolerable. In the second, early New 
England was more or less a wilderness whereas 
the south sheltered more graciously a pleasure- 
seeking and aristocratic gentry. “Indeed, there 
can be little doubt,” writes Mr. Sonneck, “that 
the nearest approach to a musical atmosphere 
in feeble imitation -of European conditions was 
to be found in the south rather than the north.” 

Be all this as it may, the reader -has no 
reason to fear, in the ensuing paragraphs, an 
effort to trace with any ordered chronology or 
design the origins and eventual ramifications 
of our musical life. Primitive as this life un- 
doubtedly remained for at least 100 years it 
was still too expansive and crowded for anyone 


to attempt, in a necessarily limited space, much 
more than a few hasty glances at some of its 
random and fugitive details. If such tiny and 
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1. Early ‘Beginnings 


The first im a series of articles 


narrating the unfoldment of the art in this 


country, from coast to coast, and from the ballad 


opera days to the present 
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Two samples 





amusing glimpses afford even a vague idea of 
a culture irl its elementary stages, so much the 
better. [f_ mot, the reader in question must be 
asked to: accept the will for the deed. 

New England it would appear took to music 
as a means of enjoyment only gradually. The 
hard shelk of so-called morality was not easily 
or quickly broken. One might say that secular 
music crept largely by stealth into the lives of 
a folk dedicated to piety. Only bit by bit were 
the rigid barriers raised against it effectually 

. lowered. Louis Elson cites a statement from a 
book printed in London in 1673 and called 
Observations Made by the Curious in New 
England to the effect that “in Boston there 
are no musicians by trade.” And although the 
“Concert of Musick on sundry Instruments” 
held in Peter Pelham’s “great room” in Boston 
at the end of 1731 is the first of which any 
record survives it was not inevitably the first 
to take place. Southern colonists being tempera- 
mentally what they were, it seems far from 
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Charleston, S. C. 


primitive American operatic entertainment: 


(Left) An episode from The Fool's Opera, presented about 1702 in 
(Above) A scene 
ballad opera at the John Street Theatre, New York. 
Charleston, S. C., waterfront during the first half of the I6th Cen- 
tury. The building marked C, in the center of the pictute, was the 
Council Chamber, where the earliest concerts in Charleston were held. 


from a popular 18th Century 
(Below) The 


impossible that musical entertainments may 
have been held among them without mention 
in print. 

What American music life may ‘have been 
prior to 1700 must, pending the possible dis- 
covery of chance clues, remain largely guess- 
work, What it was in the early years of the 
18th Century is hardly more, though we find 
allusion to a sort of operatic entertainment as 
early as 1702, when a piece called The Fool’s 
Opera by a certain Tony Aston (writing 
under the name of “Mat Medley”) was given 
in Charleston. But after 1720 a growing num- 
ber of musicians immigrated to the Colonies. 
And with the advent of these people an in- 
crease in musical activities made itself felt. This 
involved a growing demand for musical instru- 
ments, the establishment of “singing schools” 
and music clubs, “the tentative efforts to give 
English opera a home in America, the intro- 
duction of public concerts, in short, the begin- 

. (Continued on page 138) 








Photos by N. Y. Times Studio 
Dust Covers Protect’ Seats and Decorations When the House Is Not in 
Use. (Above Right, Insert) The Mascot, Minnie, Is a Welcome Visitor, 
Except on Stage During Performances. 


Putting the Final Touches on a Chandelier for a Ball Scene 


OPERA 
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Part of the Scenery for Meistersinger Is Put Into Place 


(Right) Even Stuffed Birds 
Have a Role in Opera. 
(Below) A Vital Elemeni 
in Performances Is the 
Intricate Switchboard 


Punching the Time Clock Begins the Evening for the Manifold Staff Needed 
‘to Stage an Opera 
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Costumes for the Ballet Are a Major Storage 
Item. (Right) Props Include a Cage of Bird; 
Used in Mozart's Magic Flute 


New York ‘Limes Studio 


Some of the Metropolitan's Corps de Ballet Go Through 
Their Paces in the Studio 


Timing Is an All Important Factor in Opera Direction 


Pipes Have to Be Freshly Painted, Just as on Shipboard Stage Lights Are Let Down So That the Gelatin Can Be Renewed 


February, 1946 





The Stars of Yesterday 


They remain 


very much with us 


—in new roles 





GERALDINE FARRAR— 
at Right, as Carmen 


Davis, U. §. Info. Ser 


GIUSEPPE DE LUCA— 
at Left, as Rigoletto 
FLORENCE EASTON with Her 
Daughter-in-Law and Grand- 
daughter. In the Circle, as 
Isolde 


MARY GARDEN (Left) as 
Cleopatra, and (Below) as She 
Was Photographed «a Few 
Weeks Ago at Her Home in 
Aberdeen, Scotland 


THOMAS CHALMERS as 

Valentine im His Metro- 

politan Debut. At Right, 

Mr. Chalmers Today as 

Polonius in Maurice Evans’ 
Hamlet 


Alfredo Valente 4 British Combine 
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Many of the great 


ROSA PONSELLE as 
La Forza del Destino, 
politan Debut, and in 


AMELITA GALLI-CURC! 
as of Today and as 
Violetta - 


February, 1946 


have withdrawn 


from the hurly-burly 


Leonora in 


Her 
Her 


Metro- 
Home 


By 

John 
Alan 
Haughton 


LUCREZIA BORI— 
(below) as 
Violetta 


LEON ROTHIER 
as He Is Today, 
and as Mephis- 
topheles in His 
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T IS always a matter of conjecture with the general public, what be- 
I cane of musical celebrities when their term of activity has ceased. 

What do they do? Where do they go? Many persons have a fixed idea 
that artists retire on account of ill health and end their days in sanitoriums 
or, in some cases, homes for the aged. Indeed, this has happened, though, 
happily, rarely. Others sit by the fire and spin or loll on the sands in more 
equable climates. 

As a matter of fact most of the artists of the past generation have turned 
their abilities into other channels and many of them are fulfilling useful 
careers in fields, some of which are more or less gemote from those of their 
musical activities. 

Lucrezia Bori is a shining example of activity. Miss Bori made her 
American debut at the Metropolitan in the title role of Puccini’s Manon 
Lescaut on the opening night, Nov. 11, 1912, and sang for five years when 
a throat affection caused her retirement from the stage for another five 
years. During the period of her first activities she became highly popular 
with the public and her performance of Fiora in the American premiere 
of L’Amore dei Tre Re on Jan. 2, 1914, was an event. Miss Bori, following 
a throat operation in Milan, “came back” as Mimi in La Boheme on Jan. 
28, 1921. Her last year of activity as a member of the Metropolitan com- 
pany was 1935-1936. She had taken an active part in the “Save the Metro- 
politan” campaign and in May, 1935, had been made a member of the 


board of directors. 
(Continued on page 146) 
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Some Thoughts on Staging 


handjathar's C)heras 


A third-generation Wagner, 





in the various parts of our globe where they 

are given suffer from the same ailments. 
“Tradition” can be something very sacred—but if 
tradition is based on some mistake that was com- 
mitted years ago and never been corrected, then 
tradition is a horrible mess” (“Tradition ist Schlam- 
perei” to use the words of Felix Mottl). To produce 
and direct Wagner is really no problem, because 
Wagner tells us from bar to bar exactly how he 
wants his music-dramas staged- and interpreted. 
Moreover, he supplemented his wishes and directions 
with countless letters to his artists and friends and 
wrote many an essay and article on the matter. 
Mozart and Gluck, for instance, gave no such direc- 
tions and their production thus leaves the entire job 
of stage-direction to the imagination and ability of 
the director. The Wagnerian stage-director has only 
to study the composer’s prescription and his job is 
really easy. However, the stage-directors knowledge 
of the music should be as thorough as his knowledge 
of the drama—the ideal being the conductor-director 


M OST performances of Wagner’s music-dramas 





















By 
Friedelind 


granddaughier of the composer, looks at 


present-day performances in the light 


of Bayreuth traditions 


Wagner 









in one person. 

I think Bayreuth achieved some 
great performances by having al- 
ways had a conductor-director. Even 
Cosima, who never actually wielded 
a baton, was a first-rate musician. 
Thus it is an unhappy state of af- 
fairs to see performances in which 
the orchestra and the stage are like 
divided camps—one not only ignor- 
ing the other but sometimes wag- 
ing a fierce war across the foot- 
lights. 


Antiquated Settings Persist 


Another distressing state of af- 
fairs is caused, paradoxically, by a 
very happy fact. Wagner has been 
such sure-fire box-office for decades 
that many opera-houses have sim- 
ply operated on the profits realized 
from Wagnerian performances. 
Opera managements lavished and 
will probably continue to lavish 
money on productions of fifth-rate 
operas in order to attract the cus- 
tomer. But they hang on to their 
out-dated and shabby Wagnerian 
productions as long as the scenery 
does not turn to dust because the 
public will come to hear Wagner 
no matter how poor the perform- 
ance. The Wagnerites are to be ad- 
mired for their ardor, loyalty and 
constant hunger which drives them 
to the opera-house every time a 
Wagner performance is announced. 
Indeed, I do not know any other 
audience that is so _ constantly 
cheated and fooled. 

I believe that most ‘opera man- 
agements would be wise not to at- 
tempt the Paris version of Tann- 
hauser because this is a taller order 
that most of them can fill. It needs 
a huge and absolutely first-rate 
corps-de-ballet, which is beyond the 
budget of most opera houses. It 
needs, as well, an up-to-date stage 





mechanism to handle all the com- 
plicated changes. For those opera- 
goers, who have never seen Tann- 
hauser outside the United States, I 
want to reprint Wagner’s direction 
for the Venusberg scene, because it 
best proves why we should much 
rather stick to the original Dresden 
version. I still believe that it is bet- 
ter to entirely do without some- 
thing than give a tenth rate imita- 
tion of a thing beyond our reach. 


Wagner directs: 

“The stage represents the interior 
of the Venusberg (the HoOrselberg, 
near Ejisenach). A wide grotto 
curves towards the right in the 
background and seems to be pro- 





DOUBLE CHECK! The lads and lasses in the checkered apparel on 
the opposite page are, in the usual order from the top: Eugene Conley, 
who is admiring a Swedish square-rigger ship model; Dorothy Kirsten, 
in bicycling costume; Patricia Travers, violinist; Ezio and Mrs. Pinza, in 
rival checks; Jeanette MacDonald; Carroll Glenn, fiddling for her 13-year- 
old pet, Franzi; and Nadine Conner (left), rehearsing with Jean Watson. 


(Mr. Conley’s photo by Alex; Miss Travers’ by Valente; 
and Miss Watson’s by 


by Wide World; Miss Conners’ 


Miss Glenn’s 
Edward Ozern.) 
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Setting for the Second Act of Lohengrin as 
Mounted in Bayreuth. (Left) Elsa's Simple Cos- 

tume at the Festspielhaus. 
Telramund, Smooth-shaver and Light-haired, with- 
out the Usual Features of Villainy. 


(Right) The Bayreuth 


longed till the eye loses it in the 
distance. From an opening in the 
rocks, through which the daylight 
filters dimly, a greenish waterfall 
plunges down the whole height oi 
the grotto, foaming wildly over the 
rocks. Out of the basin a _ brook 
flows to the further background and 
there forms a lake in which Naiads 
are seen bathing while Sirens re- 
cline on its banks. On both sides of 
the grotto are projecting cliffs, of 
irregular form, covered with coral- 
like, tropical growths. In front of 
an opening in the grotto, stretching 
upwards to the left, through which 
comes a_ soft, roseate half-light, 
Venus reclines, in the foreground, 
on a rich couch; before her, his 
head in her lap, his harp by his 
side, is Tannhauser, half-kneeling. 
The Three Graces, charmingly en- 
twined, recline about the couch. At 
the side of and behind the couch 
are numerous sleeping Cupids, hud- 
dled together in a confused tangle, 
like children who, tired after play, 
have fallen asleep. The whole of 
the foreground is illuminated from 
below, by a magical rosy light, 
through which the emerald green 
of the waterfall and the white foam 














of its waves break in strong con- 
trast. A blue vapor envelops the 
far background, with the banks of 
the lake in a kind of moonlight. 


“When the curtain rises, the 
youths, holding goblets are still re- 
clining on the cliffs. Now, in re- 
sponse to the alluring signs of the 
Nymphs, they hasten down. The 
Nymphs have already begun, round 
the basin of the waterfall the invit- 
ing dance meant to draw the youths 
to them. The two groups mix to- 
gether in pairs; pursuits, flights, 
and alluring coquetries enliven the 

(Continued on page 158) 
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a Bob Sherru!l 


Scene from the Chattanooga Opera Association's Production 
of Humperdinck's Hansel and Gretel 


Charles T. Chapman 


instrumentalists Al Fresco at the National Music Camp at 
Interlochen, Michigan 


ARTISTS of emamow 


ACES of youth are touched today by the springing illumination of 
FF couignts on the thousands of stages that will welcome them as the 
artists of tomorrow. They are preparing for the future the roles 
they will assume in the opera houses, on the concert and recital platforms, 
in the fields of ballet and dance, and their voices rise from all the towns 


and cities of the United States in a great and earnest chorus. The sound 
of all the young instrumentalists preparing for the concerts of tomorrow 
is fraught with more promise, is more stirring than the tuning-up of the 
mightiest of our orchestras. And it is resonant with the ambitions, the 
hopes of the boys and girls of the new, the rising generation: of ambition, 
not only for fame, but desire for a more rewarding life. 

In the quiet villages of New England, the jangling cities of the East and 
West coasts, the brawling mid-West, under Carolina pines, in Michigan 
woods, and quadrangles of University towns, children are making music 
with a sobriety of purpose equalled only by their amazing numbers and 
the diversity of their efforts. Aided sometimes by businessmen and phil- 
anthropists who have not forgotten their own childhood and perhaps more 
slender oppcr.unities ; by music clubs and the occasional selfless individual, 
but more often unassisted, they find their way to a luminous faith that is 
only the possession of the young in years and spirit. 

One of the finer results of such philanthropy is the Heckscher Founda- 
tion for Children of New York, founded 25 years ago by the late August 
Heckscher for their recreation, education and welfare. Approximately 
1,000 are registered with the Foundation, youngsters willing and even 
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Rudi Kada 


Preparatory Class at the Henry 
Street Settlement School of 
New York City 


Kathy Sokooloff (Left) 

and Virginia Pancoast at 

the Aronoff School in 
Philadelphia 


The Winfield, Kansas, High 
School Symphony at Rehearsal 


Wide World Photos 


By Warren Potter 


anxious to give up the freedom of their after-school hours and Saturdays 
to benefit by its advantages. 

A concrete example of their efforts was produced at the Heckscher 
Theatre, New York, during Christmas week, a pageant called Children of 
One World, staged and created by Rafaela Tomasone, depicting the unity 
of youth throughout the world in a series of national episodes, each with 
characteristic music and dancing. A special score was written for the 
production by Dante Fiorillo and the versification was spoken chorally by 
the children. The Children’s Orchestra, composed of 55 instrumentalists 
1anging from the age of eleven to seventeen, accompanied the entire pro- 
duction under the baton of their conductor, Walter Mantani. Choreography 
was by Emily Hadley and versification by H. E. Forwell. The orchestra 
this season has given two concerts in addition to the pageant, and on 
Feb. 24 will play an original score by Martha Davis Coe, written to the 
Paul Bunyan stories. Five concerts were given in 1945, and the Fuun- 
dation’s cultural program also includes dramatics, ballet and interpretative 
dancing, singing, art, piano, orchestral instruction and play production. 
In 1945, three plays, Alice in Wonderland, Mary Poppins, Snickerty Nick, 
and a large production of classic ballet were produced, all accompanied by 
the Children’s Orchestra. 

Among the groups of young people devoted to that glamorous, yet de- 
manding facet of the art known as opera, are those of the Chattanooga 
Opera Association in Tennessee, an organization now in its third season. 
The outgrowth of a series of experimental recitals by vocal pupils of 
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Jean Lee and Bob Schoch 
as Ice King and Queen in 
the Ballet, The Enchanted 
Castle, Given by the 
Louisville Children's Ballet 


Minuet from the New York Heckscher 
Foundation's Production, Toe, Tap and 
Melody 


All Hands on Board: Four Youthful Students in the Heckscher 
Piano Class 


America’s youth approaches threshhold 


of musical life with unequalled opportunities 


—Orchestras, opera companies, dance schools 


and choral groups provide talent outlets 


Emmy Land Wolff, costumes and action were gradually added until the 
performances were metamorphosed into opera. Audiences were so enthu- 
siastic that a permanent association was formed in October, 1943. Werner 
Wolff, former musica] director of the Hamburg Opera, is the conductor 
and Emmy Land Wolff, former singer of the Hamburg, Berlin and other 
European opera companies, is the stage manager. The casts are composed 
of young singers from Chattanooga and the orchestra players are drawn 
from the Chattanooga Symphony. The scenery is also designed by local 
artists. 

During its first season, 1943-44, the association gave two performances 
of Carmen. one of Hansel und Gretel, aad two of Martha. In 1944-45 
Cavalleria Rusticana, Hansel und Gretel and The Magic Flute were per- 
formed. This year they will add The Merry Wives of Windsor and 
La Traviata to their imposing repertoire. The chorus of the company 
usually consists of approximately fifty young singers. 

The United States is particularly rich in youth orchestras and were it 
not that everyone possesses a voice naturally, while an instrument must 
be acquired, often by dint of hard saving, the number of youngsters in 
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Cellos to the Fore: A Line-Up of Members of the South 
Bend Junior Symphony 





A Chorus of Pirates in Treasure Island, Produced by the 
Rotary Boy Choristers of Greenville, South Carolina 


symphonic ensembles might approach that of our choruses. 

In January, 1930, a 14-inch, three-column advertisement in a New 
Haven, Connecticut, newspaper brought 89 children to play in an orches- 
ira for ‘teen-agers, an ensemble that sprang into existence by mutual agree- 
ment between Joseph C. Johnson, a local clothing merchant, and Harry 
Berman, conductor, violinist and member of the New Haven Symphony. 
The next week 150 children arrived, even after the first 89 had informed 
their feliows that the new orchestra involved rehearsals and several hours 
of practice each week. Mr. Johnson agreed to pay the expenses of music 
and stands and Mr. Berman to give his services as conductor. The orches- 
tra has no connection with any school; its purpose is simply to foster 
musical interest and ability and to promote good character and citizenship. 


Big Business Makes Room for Music 


Any child studying a symphonic instrument and interested in p'aying in 
an orchestra is eligible to join. No expense is involved and for the pur- 
pose of their Saturday morning rehearsals an auditorium on the fifth floor 
of Mr. Johnson’s clothing store has been set aside. The orchestra is one 
of the oldest such ensembles and has a continuous record. The personnel 
has averaged 150—sometimes overbalanced by the superior number of 
violinists—but always intently making music and enjoying it. Their main 
activity, when the results of their combined efforts are revealed, is an 
annual concert in Woolsey Hall, usually attended by an overflow audience 
of 2,000. <A typical program includes standard works by Schubert, Sibe- 
lius, Falla, Lecuona and others. Youth concerts by the New Haven Sym- 
phony were an outgrowth of the interest aroused in the University town 
by Mr. Johnson’s, Mr. Berman’s and the children’s efforts. 

Moving West, the South Bend Junior Symphony of Indiana, now in its 
seventh season, has to’ date graduated more than 25 players into the ranks 


(Continued on page 231° 
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Who Wouldn't Be Proud of 
Such Vegetables? Smiles 
Gladys Swarthout 


Kreisler Basks 
Pensive Mood 


Charles Seawocd 
Lawrence Tibbett Does a Bit 
of Gardening, While Mrs. 
Tibbett Keeps the Dogs 
Out of the Way 


In a Hospitable Frame of 
Mind Are Wilfred Pelletier 
and His Wife, Rose Bampton 
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it is in the minds of men that the de- 

fences of peace must be constructed.” 
So runs the preamble to the Constitution of the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cul- 
tural Organizations drafted by representatives 
of 44 governments of the world last November 
in London. 

With this statement, the first official step was 
taken to prevent war and insure international 
peace by means of mass cultural, educational 
and social understanding and co-operation. For 
the first time in history, it was recognized openly 
that the minds of men—ordinary men of the 
rank and file—have something to do with the 
happiness and tranquility of the world. Minds 
instead of muscles. 

The official adoption of this thesis by the 
UNO, and also by such regional agencies as 
our own Department of State, is so revolution- 
ary that it represents an unprecedented chal- 
lenge to the whole cultural structure of our time 
including art, literature, and social sciences, 
and, of course, music. Never have the arts and 
numanities been called upon to do so much for 
so many, nor has so much depended upon the 
outcome. Our whole civilization is put to the 
test and its measure will be taken by its success 
or failure in preventing the peoples of the world 
henceforth from slaughtering each other whole- 
sale. 

The immediate objectives of the United Na- 
tions Educational, Scientific and Cultural Or- 
ganizations (UNESCO) are broad and general. 
Reporting to Congress on the initial London 
meeting, Rep. Chester E. Merrow began by 
stating what UNESCO will not do. Among 
other things, he said it seeks to preserve the 
independence, integrity and diversity of the 
cultures and educational systems of the member 
nations and will not intervene in matters of 
domestic jurisdiction. It also will not operate 
funds for material relief or rehabilitation, will 
not take control of press, radio or motion pic- 
tures, will not construct school buildings and 
will not interfere with the exchange of ideas, 
materials or personnel now being carried on 
through existing international organizations. 
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Ww Ht it will do is to promote a free flow 

of ideas and information on the popular 
and the scholarly level through radio, motion 
pictures and printed page and directly between 
scholars, teachers, librarians and artists. It will 
encourage the exchange of students, scientists, 
teachers and artists; encourage association 
across national boundaries of artists, musicians 
and writers; aid in the re-establishment and’ re- 
staffing of schools, libraries, etc., in war-stripped 
countries; study situations where cultural and 
educational facilities are deficient and give 
practical assistance to education and research 
and the free functioning of the press, radio and 
motion picture, but without repression or dic- 
tation. 


Each member nation is authorized to have a 
National Commission to act in an advisory ca- 
pacity to its UNESCO delegation. It is likely 
that the United States soon will set up a Na- 
tional Commission composed of outstanding fig- 
ures in the cultural and educational fields. The 
Commission possibly will have a subcommittee 
devoted to music. It also will have the co- 
operation of the State Department through its 
new Liaison Branch of the Division of Interna- 
tional Exchange of Persons. This organization 
is composed of advisors in Arts and Humani- 
ties, Education, Science and Technology, and 
Social Sciences, each assisted by a small staff. 
Charles J. Child is Advisor in the Arts and 
Humanities section which ivcludes music. 
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The World Seeks Path to Peace 
Through Culture and the Arts 


Meanwhile the American State Department 
has its own program looking toward world 
peace through cultural co-operation. Its activi- 
ties at present are severely limited for want of 
enabling legislation and money and the resul- 
tant lack of sufficient personnel and facilities. 
However, a bill sponsored by Rep. Sol Bloom, 
soon to come before the House, will give a 
powerful impetus to the program if passed in 
anything like its present form; and it will then 
be possible for the Department to proceed with 
a variety of projects which will not only co- 
ordinate with the objectives of UNESCO, but 
will do much to promote our own legitimate 
cultural interests abroad. 


Detailed plans have been formulated and can 
be put in operation as soon as Capitol Hill gives 











UNITED NATIONS EMBLEM 


the “go” signal. A part of these plans will be 
the setting up of one or more (up to five) cen- 
tral music depositories in various parts of the 
world where American music of all kinds will 
be available for examination. The biggest of 
these depositories will be in Paris. Supervised 
by competent music librarians, these archives 
would be supplemented by books and by phono- 
graphs and records for actual listening. The 
co-operation of leading American music pub- 
lishers would be sought in keeping these deposi- 
tories up to date. Complementing this project, 
the Department would like to assist in setting 
up a depository for Latin American music in 
New York housing both published and unpub- 
ished works from our Southern neighbors 
about which all too little is known in this coun- 
try. Plans are developed only after long nego- 
tiations. 


HEN there is the matter of “ambassadors.” 

The Department would like to make it pos- 
sible for leading conductors and other musi- 
cians to attend international music festivals and 
similar important musical events. Festivals are 
scheduled next May in:both Vienna and Prague 
to which other governments have promised to 
send some of their leading musicians. As things 
stand at present, the United States has no means 
of sending representatives from here. The best 
the State Department can do is enlist the help 
of outside agencies like the Army which, it is 
understood, is considering invitations to leading 
conductors to appear with the G. I. symphony 
orchestra which has been establishing a con- 
siderable reputation in Europe. 


By way of promotion and education, the De- 
partment, if well staffed abroad, would be in a 






By 
Ronald 
F. Eyer 


United Nations Hopes For Inter- 
national Co-operation in UNESCO 
—American State Department 
Cultural Program Awaits Con- 


gressional Action. 


position to give assistance to leading concert 
managers in securing good foreign talent for 
American appearances and also outstanding 
teachers for promising American students. 
Something of the kind already is being done in 
a limited way with travel aid, assistance with 
passports, information of all kinds, etc. 


In the interest of the native composer, the 
Department could help in getting American 
music (scores and parts) to European and 
other orchestras, upon request. Again, some of 
this already is being done, but only on funds 
left over from the defunct OWI, and these 
funds are fast running out. Conversely, the 
Department would like to place at the disposal 
of American orchestras the outstanding contem- 
porary music of other countries. An arrange- 
ment now is in the making with Italy whereby 
the Italians may select six ®f their best con- 
temporary works and make them available to 
our State Department. The latter will then 
be in a position to offer them to American 
conductors. A similar arrangement could be 
worked out with other countries. 


Increased assistance to American students for 
foreign study, and also to foreign students for 
study here, is another early hope. Such ex- 
changes were suspended in 1942, but their re- 
vival is anticipated. At present, the demand is 
overwhelming from the foreign students seek- 
ing entry here. There is tremendous pressure 
in all student categories from war-destroyed 
countries and the problem right now is to sta- 
bilize the flow and see to it that these young- 
sters do not swamp our Eastern music schools 
and universities. 


NDEED, there seems to be greater interest 

abroad in the educational aspects than any- 
thing else in American music; such things as 
methods of class instruction, publications, 
school routines, etc. This is especially true 
of South American countries. For example, 
the recent music education survey of Latin 
America made by Vannett Lawler for the Na- 
tional Education Association (with State De- 
partment aid) resulted in a huge response from 
the coufitries visited. The demand is to learn 
more and more of American techniques. 


Toward the objective of better world under- 
standing, the Department would lend informa- 
tion and other assistance to international con- 
vocations, congresses and other significant 
meetings, either here or abroad, in which its 
assistance, official or unofficial, is solicited. 
Two such conclaves are contemplated for the 
United States in 1947. One is an international 
congress of music which would include musi- 
cians, teachers, technicians, etc. The other is 
a festival under the auspices of the Internation- 
al Society for Contemporary Music which 
would hope to bring many foreign musiciahs 
here. At this time, the State Department can 
do nothing on behalf of these projects except 


(Continued on page 247) 
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Richard Chades and Virginia Card 
of the American Music Theatre of 
Pasadena 


UMPING a hurdle is never 
J very easy, but the height and 
breadth of the space you're 
spanning makes a lot of difference 
in the way it affects your spinal 
column before you take the initial 
plunge. The professional musician 
is always facing hurdles, because in 
a musical career routine procedure 
is the exception rather than the 
rule. Probably the biggest chasm— 
or at least so it seems at the time— 
is the one stretching before the 
gifted and prepared student who is 
ready to earn his living from music 
—but where and how? 


He looks wistfully at the head- 
lines— 
Patrice Munsel Sings First 
Juliet at Metropolitan 
William Kapell Returns from 
Successful Australian Concert 


Tour 

Carroll Glenn Appears Four 
Times in One Season with 
Philadelphia Orchestra 

Isaac Stern Signs Movie 
Contract 

Leonard Bernstein’s Jeremiah 


Symphony Wins Music Critic’s 

Circle Prize ; 
Eugene Istomin Re-engaged by 

New York Philharmonic 


How can we get there is the 
ever-continuing question? How. to 
bridge the gap between the end of 
formal period of education and a 
professional job! Fortunately the 
progressive and enterprising con- 
servatories and departments of 
music throughout the country are 
trying harder and harder to make 
the transition as painless and 
smooth as possible. 

Take for example a typical pro- 
gram performed last season at the 
University of California in Berke- 
ley. It opened with the-Concerto in 
C minor for oboe and string orches- 
tra by Benedetto Marcello. Two 
vecitatives and arias from Mozart’s 
Idomeneo followed. Boéllmann’s 
Variations Symphoniques ‘or Cello 
and Orchestra, came next. The con- 
cert ended with Mendelssohn’s 
Scotch Symphony; Geraldine Mac- 
kay, oboist, Loraine Campbell, sing- 
er, and Eleanore Hesselberg, cellist, 
all students, were the soloists. Al- 
bert Elkus conducted the University 
of California Symphony. 

Instances of this kind of concert 
can be multiplied hundreds of times 
by different conservatories and mu- 
sic departments of colleges and 
universities throughout the country. 
Each institution has its own activi- 
ties which help bring the gifted per- 
former closer to the status of “pro- 
fessional.” Some events and organi- 
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The.Problem of Making Me Grade 


for the Young Professional 





The University of Minnesota Symphony in 


Rehearsal under Paul Oberg 


zations are characteristically dupli- 
cated by many institutions operat- 
ing in different parts of the United 
States. Others represent special 
activities which may be unique to 
that institution, may emphasize 
preparation for a specialized job or 
may be an individualized project re- 
sulting from some enthusiasm of a 
faculty member or patron of the 
arts. The whole adds up to an im- 
pressive list which illustrates that 
our schools are among the most en- 
ergizing influences for dissemina- 
tion of music in this country. 
Common knowledge to every in- 
formed musician, for example, are 
Dr. Howard Hanson’s untiring ef- 


By Harriet Johnson 





Many organizations aid the aspiring 


forts in behalf of the American 
composer. His sponsoring at the 
Eastman School of Music im 


Rochester for many years of the 
Annual Festival of American Mu- 
American Orchestral Music and 
sic, the Annual Symposium of New 
other events to help develop interest 
in the young composer and aid in 
developing a market for his works 
has been a pertinent help to many 
an unknown American creative 
talent. In April, 1945, the school 
celebrated the 20th anniversary of 





Fritz Henle 


"Norman Lloyd Conducts an Improvisation Class at 
Sarah Lawrence College 


artist to bridge the gap from school 







to stage—but there should be more 





Norton & Peel 
At Minneapolis’ MacPhail College 
of Music, Helen Banzhof, Luverne 
Manthey, Marilyn O'Connor, Gwen 
Borman and Jean Dewey Rehearse 
for Ryys-Herbert's Opera, 
The Wild Rose 
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the founding of its’ American Com- 
‘poser’s Concerts. 

It’s also interesting to note, how- 
ever, what is occurring elsewhere. 
That the University of Chicago, for 
instance, sponsors Composers Con- 
certs at which works by living com- 
posers are given with participation 
of the composers themselves, is an 
annual event. During the Ozark 
Summer Symphony Workshop at 
the University of Arkansas, the 
works of 25 different American 
composers were performed. Louisi- 
ana State University at Baton 
Rouge has recently instituted as an 
annual event, a Contemporary Mu- 
sic Festival. The State University 
of Iowa at Iowa City has a Sum- 
mer Fine Arts Festival in codpera- 
tion with other fine arts depart- 
ments. Cornell University at Ithaca 
sponsored in 1945 a Festival of 
Contemporary Arts. The Univer- 
sity of North Carolina has a Caro- 
lina Workshop which emphasizes 
creative work and last year pre- 
sented its fourth annual music fes- 
tival given in conjunction with 
drama, art, dance and creative writ- 
ing departments. The University 
of Oklahoma at Norman has an 
American Composers’ Festival. The 
State Teachers College at Indiana, 


(Continued on page 136) 
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On the Receiving End, Noted Artists Are Centers of Attrac- 
tion: From the Top, Left to Right, in Order: Helen Traubel 
Amidst a Sea of Well-Wishers; Egon Petri Wins the Admira- 
tion of the Fair Sex; Paul Robeson and James Melton 
(Center) Autograph Programs; Nino Martini Joins the 
Younger Set in Song; Mischa Elman, After a Recital, Re- 
sponds in Kind to Congratulations from Carroll Glenn, a 
Fellow-Violinist; Leon Fleisher Has His Back to the Wall— 
with a Smile; Walter Cassel Is the Center of Admiring 
Members of the Cast of The Desert Song 


(Photos of Miss Traubel by Cosmo-Sileo; Messrs. Elman and 
Martini by Ben Greenhaus; Mr. Fleisher by Irving Kaufman 
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Sage of Baltimore 
Reallya Frustrated 
Musician © 
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H. L. Meneken, enthusiastic amateur who has been 


playing chamber musie for 40 years, ventures some 


views (his own) on the tonal art 


By Felix Deyo 


CHAIKOVSKY’S a lunatic, Sibelius disorderly, Shostakovich a 
tub-thumper, Puccini underestimated, Schubert the greatest genius, 
in any art, who ever lived-—these are a few opinions of Henry Louis 
Mencken of Baltimore who today, at the age of 65, believes that contem- 
porary American composers are on a level with Marschner, Rubinstein 
and Raff, and that America is a country where first-rate music is impos- 
sible. 

The Till Eulenspiegel of American letters, essayist, journalist, author 
of Prejudices, In Defense of Women, the autobiography of his boyhood, 
Happy Days, and the lexicographer of The American Language, a man 
whose writings exceed ten million or more of published words, he para- 





doxically, despite his caustic theological opinions, reflects the ecclesiastical 


appearance. Turn his collar around 
and he seems the prototype of the 
“rev. clergy” he so frequently lam- 
poons. Yet he remains a thunder- 
bolt personality. 

Strangely, in spite of his literary 
eminence, he never wanted to be an 
author. In that saga of his boyhood, 
Happy Days, he revealed himself 
as a frustrated soul aspiring to ex- 
press himself through the medium 
of music. He wanted to compose. 
That this was not to be has been 
his life-long sorrow. 


Teachers Ruined Him 


Asked how this came about he 
answered: “Because the piano 
teachers ruined me. They never 
mentioned harmony, let alone taught 
it. A piece was never in a key, 
but only in one or more sharps 
or flats.” 

In his newspaper apprenticeship 
days he became acquainted with the 
orchestral score of Brahms’ Sec- 
ond Symphony. He picked out the 
theme of the allegretto on the key- 
board and it delighted him. The 
music critic of the local paper 
noticed young Mencken’s suscepti- 
bility and made it possible for him 
to attend musical events. In 1903 
a group of semi-professional instru- 
mental musicians was iormed in 
Baltimore, with Mencken an ardent 
participant in four-hand piano play- 
ing. They assembled in the back- 
room of a cigar store whose pro- 
prietor was in sympathy with the 
undertaking. Every Saturday at 
sundown they met to perform cham- 
ber, orchestral and operatic music, 
concluding always with a Johann 
Strauss waltz and a large keg’ of 
beer. That was in 1903. Today, in 
1946, the group still meets. Players 
die or are called to the wars; re- 
placements are acquired as occa- 
sion necessitates and flute or clari- 
net parts are transferred to violin 
or other instruments. Mencken 
scarcely ever misses attendance. 
Were he in Bangor, Maine, on a 
Friday night, he would charter a 
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other composers such as, specifi- 
cally, Puccini?” 

“Underestimated ; I believe chiefly 
by people who blame him for writ- 
ing something he did not try to 
write. He was an opera composer 
pur sang, and a very good one; un- 
questionable the best that Italy has 
produced since Verdi.” 

“Tchaikovsky ?” 

“A lunatic, but also a man of 
genius. He had more good ideas 





MENCKEN AT HIS PIANO—A Study by Carl Van Vechten 


plane if necessary, to reach Balti- 
more for the meeting. 

The writer inquired about their 
current programs, ; 

“Of late we have gone modern. 
We play Bach and Bach, and then 
more Bach.” 

“Would you care to comment on 


those composers whose music 
arouses in you the keenest re- 
actions ?” 


“My taste in composers is catho- 
lic’ was Mr. Mencken’s reply. “I 
enjoy the work of all who know 
their business from Bach to Offen- 
bach.” 

“Your favorite ?” 

“Probably Schubert. I believe that 
he was the greatest genius, in any 
art, who ever lived; but a steady 
diet of Schubert’s music would be 
cloying. I realize that, in this way 
or that, Mozart, Beethoven, Brahms, 
Wagner, were all his superiors. I 
am also an earnest admirer of 
Haydn.” 

“Might I have your estimate of 


in one week than most composers 
have in a year. A great deal of his 
music to be sure, was maudlin, but 
there is a touch of the maudlin in 
every Russian.” 

“Shostakovich ?” 

“He is not a composer, but sim- 
ply a tub-thumper for Communism.” 

“Sibelius ?” 

“His symphonies leave me in 
doubt. He has a disorderly mind, 
and first-rate music demands clear 
thinking.” 

“And Schonberg ?” 

“Of his works that I have heard, 
I like only Verklarte Nacht; but 
his books on harmony are intelligent 
and valuable.” 

“Richard Strauss?” 

“Any single act of Der Rosen- 
kavalier is worth all of the music of 
the Stravinskys, Ravels, Schénbergs 
and Elgars.” 

“Elgar?” 

‘““A genuine Englishman, and we 
must be gentle with him. If the 
Enigma Variations had been writ- 









Danmiller 


ten in Little Rock, Ark. or Jackson, 
Miss., it would have been even 
more remarkable.” 

“Arthur Sullivan?” 

“Probably the best British com- 
poser of modern times. Which is 
to say, he was an Irishman of Jew- 
ish blood and German training. It 
seems to me that The Mikado was 
one of the few perfect works of art 
that the nineteenth century pro- 
duced. It would be impossible to 
improve it, considering what it 
pretends to achieve.” 

“Victor Herbert?” 

“Within his limits a man of the 
highest talent, but his popularity 
threatens to make him seem trite 
and banal. If it does, then he will 
be vastly underrated.” 

“Romberg ?” 

“Very charming tunes. His melo- 
dic gift is extraordinary.” 

“Gershwin ?” 

“Nothing save a competent Broad- 
way composer. Jerome Kern was 
worth a dozen of him.” 


American Composers 


“And what of contemporary 
American composers,” the inter- 
viewer continued, “as exemplified 
by Roy Harris, Aaron Copland, 
Samuel Barber, Morton Gould, 
George Antheil, Walter Piston, Leo 
Ornstein and Henry Cowell. Are 
they fulfilling the heritage of the 
European past?” 

“No! They are, at best, on a 
level with Marschner, Rubinstein 
and Raff. When one of them shows 
signs of coming, up to Dvorak it 
will be time to drape the Statue 
of Liberty in Christmas tree tinsel. 
They are almost as bad as the 
Russians now being unloaded upon 
American suckers. These American 
composers are honest and laborious 
men, but they live in a country 
where first-rate music is quite im- 
possible, as common decency is im- 
possible. The most one can say of 
them is that they do their level 
damnedest, and angels could do no 
more.” 

“What do you think of juke box 
arrangements of accepted classics? 
Are such transcriptions a valuable 
contributions to our national musi- 
cal education ?” 

The answer was contemptuous. 
“That instrument provides noise 
for yahoos. I would rather listen to 
the Salvation Army.” 

“Well, Mr. Mencken, the public 
is continuously bombarded with the 
so-called ‘classical’ music via radio 

(Continued on page 292) 
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Larry Gordon 
Dr. Christian Lost an Able Assistant in Mimi Benzell 
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pen Ureennaus 


An Easel and Brushes Appealed to Jarmila Novotna 


Jennie Tourel Al- 
ways Hankered 
to Be a Linguist 
(Matter of Fact, 


The Marm of a 
Little Red School 
House Might 
Have Been 


Blanche Thebom 
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Ben Uicounausd 


Choreography's Loss Is Music's 
Gain: Lily Djanel 


Myron Ehrenberg 


From Butterfly to Housewife: an Easy Transition 
for Licia Albanese 


ete ae 


Designs on the 
Dressmaker's Art 


The Swimmer—Circa 1890— —Winifred Heidt 


Martha Lipton 
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Marjorie Lawrence Makes Friends with a Gobbler—One of the Flock of 
700 Turkeys on Her Harmony Springs, Ark., Farm ; 
& 


; Nelson Eddy Finds That a Little Transplanting Now 
and Then Is Relished by the Best of Men 


De Luxe 


Bossie Poses for Her First Photograph with Marian Anderson 


; Doing the Coaching on the Singer's Farm 
A High Recommendation for the Farmer's Life Is Written in 


Donald Dame's Expression as He Gets the Morning Milk 
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Kome of age 


Balladeers who have invaded the concert halls 


of the nation view the problems and vexations 


to be encountered there 


By Harry Marlatt 


66 ‘\ WEET BETSY FROM PIKE” and all her knobby-kneed, gangling cousins from 
the mountains, backwoods and prairies have grown up. In the past season folk 
music has come into its own, rubbing shoulders with the staid, traditional repertory 

of art songs, Lieder and arias to be heard in the major concert halls throughout the 


country. 


“Betsy” did not come directly to these halls fresh from the hinterlands. At first she 
was known only to the few connoisseurs of fine music who journeyed down the rutted 
roads leading to her cabin. But after a while she made her way to informal gatherings 


where people met to swap songs, and then to 
music clubs, high schools and colleges and the 
night clubs. 

She liked the warm intimacy of night clubs 
and they liked her. She was better for relaxa- 
tion than her distant relatives who screamed in 
close harmony from the corner juke box. She 
was more amusing too. Her’s was not a 
strained, ersatz humor, concocted by a handful 
of overwrought gag writers. It was big, free 
and Rabelaisian. 

In years to come, perhaps astute musicolo- 








Richard 
Dyer- 
Bennett 





Elie Siegmeister 


gists will explain ‘““Betsy’s” appearance in the 
concert halls as a result of the most recent war, 
“upsurges of nationalism” and the like. But 
those who know her best know better. A con- 
cert hall is merely a large place where many 
people can hear music reasonably well, in 
reasonable comfort. It is only natural that 
“Betsy” should be there to satisfy the demand 
of the people who want to hear her. It is just 
as logical that she should be there as that Tann- 
hauser should be at the Metropolitan, possibly 
more so, in the minds of some. 


Questions of Concert Style 


When folk music was graduated into the list 
of bona fide recital attractions, problems arose 
—problems of great moment to those concerned 
with its future. What was to happen to the art 
when it was transplanted into the stodgy con- 
fines of a concert hall? Would its intimacy 
degenerate into cold formality or into a banal 
vaudeville style? How far should artists go in 
taking liberties with the words, melodic line 
and with arrangement ? 

Obviously the men best qualified to answer 
these questions are the ones who have been 
working around the clock to bring folk music 
to the public—John Jacob Niles, Burl Ives, 
Richard Dyer-Bennet, Elie Siegmeister and 
Tom Scott. 

When Niles was button-holed to answer a 
few of these questions in his New York hotel, 
his response was positive, to say the least. 









“What wl happen to folk songs in night 


clubs and concert halls,” he snorted! “Look 
what has happened to them already. They’re 
loaded down with schmalz, fake sentiment and 
“pretty” arrangements to make them salable. In 
most cases the authentic essence of the songs 
is completely lost. People who tamper with 
good folk material generally succeed in making 
it sound like the watered-down work of early 
French impressionists, or like Delius and Elgar. 

“The best of folk music is modal music,” he 
continued, unpacking one of his dulcimers to 
illustrate the point. “The arrangers hanging 
around today have to make everything major or 
minor. They don’t understand modal music—a 
kind that can’t be played on a piano. 

“Only on this,” he declared, beginning to 
strum a dulcimer he had made himself, which 
looked as though it had been lifted straight 
from Elizabethan England, “can the proper 
quarter and eighth tones be played so necessary 
for the accurate performance of most of the 
songs of the southern “mountains”—and he was 
off, singing Black, Black, Black Is My True 
Love’s Hair and Go Way from My Window. 

Niles is not too happy about folk music mov- 
ing into the concert halls. He thinks rather 
that it should develop in smaller centers around 
the country where people can learn to sing the 
songs theniselves. A crowd of people merely 
sitting and listening is not a healthy sign. 
Although he has sung his songs at the White 
House, for sophisticated audiences in Paris, 
London and the Hague, for scholars at Har- 
vard, Oxford and scores of other universities, 
he likes most of all to sing for modest sized 
audiences of ordinary Americans to whom 
Anglo‘American folk music rightly belongs. 

When Niles gives a recital he wears a plaid 
shirt and carries a red bandanna in his pocket 
—not for effect, not for show, but because he 

(Continued on page 262) 
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FEDERATED CLUBS 


Further Cie World oniective 


Seek International amity through 


global Musie Congress and place renewed emphasis 


on domestic development—Powell Symphony completed 


By Anne M. Gannett 


planning. Almost every organization, our own included, has named 


g HERE has been great emphasis in recent months upon post-war 


a post-war planning committee. 


Certainly all of us have been think- 


ing of our new role in that rapidiy developing world of the future in which 
airplanes starting from New York in the morning will deliver us in Lon- 
don in time tor dinner, in which meat strikes will no longer disturb us 
because if any such contingency occurs concentrated food prepared many 
months in advance will be readily available to us in capsule form, and in 
which the new United Nations Organization, taking specific shape in 
London as these words are written, will be the dominant factor in world 


affairs. 


That there will be changes in outlook and procedures goes without 


saying. One cannot live in an in- 
ternational world in which the peo- 
ple of China and India are close 
neighbors without thinking about 
these distant peoples differently 
from the days when the only con- 
tact with them was by clipper ship 
and many months were consumed 
in the voyage. So any post-war 
planning must inevitably take into 
consideration the fact that no one 
nation is any longer sufficient unto 
itself, but that it is a member of a 
community of nations, and that it 
must begin to understand the prob- 
lems, the basic reactions, the back- 
ground and psychology of other 
members of the community if it is to 
play a helpful role in the post-war 
world. 

The National Federation of Mu- 
sic Clubs has in a measure recog- 
nized that contingency. It named, 
many months before the war was 
over, a post-war planning commit- 


tee of experts, whose names we an- 
nounced with pride in last year’s 
special edition of MusicaL AMER- 
Ica. They are Dr. James Rowland 
Angell, Mme. Olga Samaroff-Sto- 
kowski, Lyman Bryson, Dr. Willem 
van de Wall, now in Germany on a 
government 
Kathryn Abbey Hanna. At the 
suggestion of this committee we are 
currently engaged in exploring, in 
collaboration with other organiza- 
tions, the possibilities for an Inter- 
national Music Congress in this 
country in the fall of 1947. We 
may find that such a Congress is not 
feasible at the moment; we may find 
that if feasible it should be deferred 
beyond 1947. But the very fact 
that the Federation has takén the 
initiative in suggesting such a Con- 
gress and that it has approached 
other organizations for their co- 
operation, indicates, I believe, its 


Helen Dower, Douglas Moore, Marion Bauer and Otto Luening Prepare 
One of the Bi-monthly Lists of New American Compositions To Be Pub- 
lished in Music Clubs Magazine and Circulated Among Schools and Colleges 
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assignment, and Dr. 


recognition of the fact that there 
must be a new spirit of collabora- 
tion nationally. It also recognizes 
that there must be the fullest friend- 
liness, sympathy and. understanding 
internationally, if we are to realize, 
in its best sense, the “One World” 
of which our most far-seeing na- 
tional leaders and also the leaders of 
other ‘nations have dreamed. 

Federation leaders hope and ex- 
pect to put additional vitality into 
the International Relations program 
of the organization through a closer 
contact with the young students 
from other countries who come to 
the United States on scholarships. 
We believe firmly in the principle 
that “just as the twig is bent the 
tree’s inclined”. We believe that 
if our own young people, the mem- 
bers of the Junior and Student divi- 
sions of the Federation, come to 
meet and to know the young people 
from other countries, and to share 
with them their mutual enthusiasm 
for music, we shall be one step fur- 
ther towards international accord. 
This important task, and the task of 
further implementing the exchange 
of music with other countries, which 
has always been a phase of the Na- 
tional Federation’s program, have 
been entrusted to our National 
Chairman of International Music 
Relations, Dr. Paul J. Weaver of 
Cornell University. 

Like all organizations, philan- 
thropic or cultural, we are deeply 
concerned about the return we can 
make to the men who have worn the 
uniform of the United States on the 
far battlefronts of the world, for 
their bravery and their sacrifice. 
Through our War Service Exten- 
sion and Music in Hospitals Com- 
mittees, and through our recently 
created Foundation for the Ad- 
vancement of Music, we are endeav- 
oring to meet their needs. The first- 


John Powell, Above, at 
Right, Confers with 
C. B. Wohlford, One of 
the Collaborators in the 
Assembling of Material 
for His Symphony Based 
on Folk Melodies Commis- 
sioned by the Federation. 
At Left, Two Other Old- 
Timers Who Furnished 
Powell with Melodies. 


named committee is the one which, 
under the able chairmanhip of Mrs. 
Ada Holding Miller of Providence 
—sistér of the Frank Holdingi:who 
was a meinber of Lillian Nordira’s 
concert trio for many years and ac- 
companied her on her last fatal con- 
cert tour to the Far East—con- 
tributed approximately two and a 
quarter million articles of musical 
equipment to men in the armed ser- 
vices during the war. 


Religious Music for Services 


Its major post-war emphasis at 
the moment is upon the provision of 
chaplains’ albums of religious rec- 
ords which will enable the chaplains 
to bring religious music of the finest 
character to the armies of occupa- 
tion in distant lands and to the men 
of the navy and air corps, as a fea- 
ture of their regular services, This 
committee has also joined forces 
with the Music in Hospitals Com- 
mittee to provide instruments for 
army, navy and veterans’ hospitals 
from coast to coast. As for the Mu- 
sic in Hospitals Committee, its title 
is self-explanatory. During the war 
it has brought the comfort and 
solace of fine music to hundreds of 
thousands of men in military and 
naval hospitals throughout the coun- 
try. Now that the war is over and 
hospital planes no longer arrive 
hourly, like gigantic birds darken- 
ing the skies, their chief concern is 
with the men who are permanently 
disabled by their service overseas, 
and will be patients in. government 
hospitals for some time to come. 

The Music in Hospitals Commit- 
tee is avoiding any technical title. 
It does not call its work therapy, - 
but in more than 40 of the 48 states 
performing groups are visiting the 
hospitals and giving the men what 


(Continued on page 335) 
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Hollywood plans life stories 


of Beethoven, Tchaikovsky and Rimsky-Korsakofif 


— Other pictures inspired by music , 


Are scheduled for early production 


OT so long ago music in 
films was merely a hand- 


maiden, pleasing but un- 
important. Last year the lives. of 
two notably different composers 
were dramatized on the screen: 
Chopin in Song to Remember and 
George Gershwin in Rhapsody in 
Blue. The success of those pictures 
has set a trend. We are to have 
more musical - biographical and 
theme pictures this year than ever 
before. 


Actors will be taking the part of 
Rimsky-Korsakoff, Beethoven and 
Tchaikovsky. Tnere will be puppets 
on the screen portraying operatic 
roles and even whales who sing 
and wolves who do something be- 
sides whistle to attract attention. 
There is talk of doing the life of 
the late Jerome Kern, one of the 
most popular of all songwriters. 
Metro - Goldwyn - Mayer are plan- 
ing to put Robert Walker in the 
title role. Henry Koster is to direct 
and the following stars are asked: 
Judy Garland, Frank Sinatra, June 
Allyson, Lucille Bremer and Van 
Johnson. 


Words with definite musical con- 
notations are giving ideas to film 
producers these days. Concerto, 
soon to be released as I’ve Always 
Loved You, by Republic Studios, 
started out under the first title as 
a vehicle for Artur Rubinstein. He 
has a full-length piano recital with 
these characteristic compositions on 
the list: Beethoven’s Appassionata 
Sonata, Chopin’s C Major Prelude, 
E flat Waltz, C Sharp Minor Noc- 
turne and G Minor Ballade; 
Liszt’s Mephisto‘Waltz and, wonder 
of wonders—the Liebestod with em- 
bellishments by Rubinstein. Rach- 
maninoff’s second Concerto and 
Schumann’s A Minor Concerto are 
also listed, with Scriabin’s E flat 
Major Prelude and an old Brazilian 
folk-song, but both the Beethoven 
Sonata and the Schumann will be 
shortened. 


Walter Scharf will conduct a 
full-sized orchestra in this picture 
accompanying Rubinstein and play- 
ing Debussy’s Reverie and the 
Overture to Mozart’s The Magic 
Flute. Rachmaninoff’s Concerto 
holds 35 minutes in this film and 
the orchestra, according to Rubin- 
stein, could not be duplicated in any 
concert-hall in the world. Its first 
violin section contains 12 former 
concert-masters. Scharf is pleased 
because director Frank Borzage has 
used so much important visual and 
background music in the picture. 


Films Go Musical -Biagraphical 


February, 1946 


After the recordings were com- 
pleted last summer Rubinstein re- 
marked, “The average American’s 
musical I.Q. must be on the up- 
curve.” He should know. Song to 
Remember has been out only a few 
months when Rubinstein’s record- 
ings of Chopin jumped to the, half- 
million dollar annual sales class 
although it was Iturbi who -played 
in that picture behind the scenes. 

Humoresque is another picture 
title that brings a musical idea to 
mind. At least 15 compositions are 
woven into this score currently be- 
fore the cameras at Warner Bros. 
Franz Waxman and Leo Forbstein 
are working on it with Oscar 
Levant, pianist, and Isaac Stern, 
violinist, playing and acting as con- 
sultants. Musical pictures employ- 
ing artists these enlightened days 
are using the virtuoso’s brains as 
well as fingers. 

When Yehudi Menuhin went to 
England to record for a British 
producer who was filming the life 
of Paganini, he was consulted about 
the story treatment. In the interests 
of authencity as well as the dra- 
matic verities, Menuhin was able to 
contribute. The same thing hap- 
pened to Rubinstein when he was 
recording I’ve Always Loved You, 
alias Concerto. By the time War- 
ner Bros. got around to shooting 
Humoresque, using the artists as 
experts was a fully established 
Hollywood habit. 

Humoresque is about a prodigy 
and was originally filmed in 1929. 
Jean Negulesco is directing and 
Jerry Wald is the producer. The 
score includes the Dvorak work of 
course, bits of the Mendelssohn, 
Wieniawski and Tchaikovsky con- 
certos and the Franck Sonata with 
Zigeunerweisen and Lalo’s Sym- 
phonie Espagnole for Stern. Levant 
does a Brahms Waltz and parts of 
the Grieg and Prokofieff piano 
concertos. 

Waxman called in the Peter 
Meremblum California Junior Or- 
chestra of 125 for the National In- 
stitute of Music sequences. Fans 
will remember this orchestra which 
was featured in the Heifetz pictures 
of a settlement music school over 
three years ago. 

The popularity of Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff’s Scheherazade and quite in- 
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Starting from the Top: A Scene from the 
Walter Lantz Cartoon, Poet and Peasant; 
Isaac Stern and Oscar Levant in Humor- 
esque; Jeane Pierre Aumont and Yvonne 
De Carlo in Shahrazad with Georges 
Korsakov; Walt Disney and Nelson Eddy 
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From 


South-of-the-Border 


ELLABELLE Davis highly 
recommends a Mexican spe- 
ciality, Almendrado, an _al- 
mond pudding with a special 
sauce. Her recipe: Soak 1 
tbs. gelatine in 4% cup cold 
water for 5 minutes. Add 1 
cup of boiling water to dis- 
solve. Add 1 cup of granu- 
lated sugar, stir until dis- 
solved. Chill until it begins 
to stiffen, then beat until 
frothy. 

Beat 5 eggs whites stiff and add to gelatine when it stiffens. 
Mix until well blended and add ™% ts. of almond extract. Pour 
into a mold, alternating a layer of mixture with a layer of chopped 
almonds. (Approximately 1 cup needed.) Set aside to stiffen. 
Serve with the following sauce: Scald 1 pint of milk in a double 
boiler. Beat 5 egg yolks lightly, add % ts. of salt and % cup of 
sugar and pour boiling milk slowly into this mixture. Cook in a 
double boiler, stirring constantly, until mixture thickens and coats 
the spoon. When cool, add % ts. of vanilla and % nint of whivpved 
cream. 


Soup’s On! 


LeonARD WaARkREN’s prize culinary accomplishment is his 
own distinctive variety of chicken soup. His directions for 
this dish read: Cut a 3 pound chicken in small pieces. Simmer 
in 1 quart of water with 1 cup of uncooked rice. Add 2 
pieces of celery chopped fine with herbs and parsley. Season 
to taste. Crack chicken bones slightly before cooking. Simmer 
for 2 or 3 hours—time depending on quality of chicken. The 
starch in the rice will give soup creamy texture. Remove 
large bones, but serve with pieces of the chicken in the soup. 
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“Oysters, will you walk with us?” 


EtHe. Bartietr and Rae Rosertson have invented their own recipe for 
oyster stew. The ingredients for two portions are: 
1 dozen large fresh oysters 
% to % pound of butter or margarine 
4 cups of whole milk 
Melt butter and sear oysters; add juice and stew until edges of oysters 
begin to curl (this takes trom 8 to 10 minutes). Add milk and heat until 
piping hot (do not boil). Add salt and pepper to taste and sprinkle lightly 
with chopped parsley. 
Serve with crackers if the stew is a late snack. If for lunch, the duo 
pianists serve the stew with cream cheese and chive sandwiches made with 
whole wheat bread. 


SECRETS of 


Olio e Aglio 
a la 


Braggiotti 


Spaghetti with ‘olio e 
aglio’ (green sauce) is a 
tempting item which Mario 
Bracciott: claims can be 
whipped together in less than 
fifteen minutes. With a bit 
of advice Mr. Braggiotti 
passes his recipe along: do 
not invite guests to drop in 
after you have served this 
dish for dinner, they may not 
care to visit you again. The 
ingredients include /% cup of olive oil, 4 tbs. finely chopped parsley, 
8 cloves of finely chopped garlic and 1% pounds of thin spaghetti. 
Bring a large pot of water to a boil, throw in a heaping handful 
of salt, then drop the spaghetti in, stirring gently to prevent stick- 
ing. Cook for about 12 minutes. Heat the oil in a sauce pan and 
fry the garlic to a light golden brown, salt and pepper, add parsley 
and let simmer for about three minutes. Taste spaghetti and when 
consistency is between hard and soft, ‘al dente’, in Italian, pour 
out through a collander, set in dish. Add, if possible, a piece of 
butter, and mix throughly with sauce. Serve with cheese, prefer- 
ably Parmesan. Either white or red wine makes excellent com- 
pany for this dish. 
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Templeton 
Soufflé 


Cheese Soufflé with lobster 
sauce heads ALec TEMPLE- 
Ton’s list of gastronomic de- 
lights. His directions are as 
follows: Beat the yolks of 
3 eggs well. In a pan, melt 
3 tbs. of butter and stir in 
gradually the same amount 
of flour. When well blended 
add, all at once, a cupful of 
hot milk and a pinch of salt. 
Stir briskly, until it thickens. 
Remove from flame. Add 
egg yolks, 4 tbs. grated 
Parmesan cheese, 3 tbs. 
grated Swiss cheese, stir till 
melted. Cool, then fold in 
well-beaten whites of 4 eggs 
and turn into buttered mold. 
Bake as usual. As soon as it 
is done, remove from oven 
and serve with Hollandaise 
sauce to which has been 
added % cupful of cubed 
lobster. The lobster may be 
sprinkled with a tbs. of 
cognac before adding, if pre- 
ferred, 





Yugoslav 
Bourek 
Milanov 


A culinary mas- 
terpiece of ZINKA 
MILANOV’S is 
‘Bourek’, a meat 
strudel she learned 
to make in her na- 
tive Yugoslavia. It 
consists of chopped 
meats, seasoned with 
spices and onions. 
rolled in sheets of 
thin pastry. Mme. 
Milanov’s directions 
are: Make a stiff 
dough by working 
an egg, 8 tps. oil, % 
cup warm water and | ts. salt into 1 pound of flour. Separate 
into three equal parts. Roll one portion, on a floured board, 
into a very thin sheet. Brush liberally with melted shortening, 
and then roll out second portion, brush again with shortening 
and fit over first sheet of pastry. Add the third portion in the 
same manner. 

Mix together 1 pound each of chopped beef and chopped 
pork, 3 large onions finely minced, kneading with the hands 
until thoroughly blended. Salt and pepper to taste. Break off 
small pieces and sprinkle over pastry, then roll into a loaf- 
shaped oblong, place in a well greased pan, brush top of roll 
with melted shortening and bake in a fairly hot oven until 
crisp and brown. Cut into pieces 4 to 5 inches long and serve 
warm. 























Tropical 
Omelette 


Marita FAreLv’s favorite, a rum omelette with bananas, is slightly on 
the exotic side. To serve four people: Slice 2 bananas arid saute lightly 
in butter. Sprinkle 2 tbs. of rum over them and 1 cup sugar. Set aside. 
Make an omelette with 4 eggs, a pinch of salt and % cup milk. Beat all 
together until light. Put 2 ounces of butter in an omelette pan and when 
hot, pour in eggs and cook over a moderate heat. When eggs are 
done, slip half the omelette on a hot platter, put fruit in center and fold 
omelette. Sprinkle with granulated sugar, bring to table. Pour desired 
quantity of rum over omelette and ignite. 


Manhattan 
Mulligan 


KENNETH SPENCER demonstrates 
the contentment he feels after consum- 
ing a number of portions of his fa- 
vorite veal stew. His secret recipe 
calls for 

2 pounds of veal, cut for stew, 

bacon fat (any other will do) 1 

can of stewed tomatoes, onion, 

green pepper, garlic, bay leaves, 
flour, salt, pepper, 1 pint of red 
wine 

In deep iron pot sauté chopped 
onion, green pepper and garlic in hot 
fat. Add meat which has been dredged 
in flour, salt and pepper. Sear meat 
until it is browned on all sides. Add 
tomatoes, wine and bay leaves. Cover, 
and cook until tender (about 1% 
hours). 








Welsh 
Rarebit 





~vu ureennaus 


JEAN Carton likes to concoct welsh rarebit along tradi- 
tional lines. Her ingredients: 3 tbs. of butter, % ts. of salt, 
Y% ts. of dry mustard, % ts. of paprika, 34 of a pound of 
grated cheese, % cup of beer and 3 eggs slightly beaten. For 
mixing procedure Miss Carlton recommends that the butter 
be melted slowly in a double boiler. Next the seasoning and 
cheese is added. The mixture must be stirred constantly. 
Add beer slowly while cheese is melting, add eggs and stir 
until thickened. Toast 8 slices of thin white bread, cutting 
each slice into 3 pieces. Pour rarebit over toast and garnish 
with finely chopped parsley and paprika. 

















A Passage from Pan- 

dora, One of the 

New Productions of 
the Jooss Ballet 


Alicia Markova and Anton Dolin in a Pas de Deux 


Franklin Photos 
Iva Kitchell Does a Dramatic Extension 


Carmelita Maracci and Her Partner Evoke the 
Spanish Gypsy 


Marina Svetlova i The Dramatic Opening of 
Classical Mood Fokine's Paganini, as Performed 
by the De Basil Original Ballet 

Russe 


ea aga ar itl gh AOS AEN eS F als Ve 


Miriam Winslow in 
Her Dance, Fruit 
Seller, with Music by 


Foto Herth Fried Milhaud 
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Scenes from Fancy 
Free and Frankie 
and Johnny with 
Scores by Leonard 
Bernstein and Jer- 
ome Moross 


URDER, strikes, childbirth, cowboys, 

sailors on leave, factories and honky- 

tonks—such are the themes and back- 
greunds of some of the most successful dance 
works of recent years. Gone forever are the 
days when dance composers busied themselves 
largely with such matters as the Entrance of 
the Swans, or the Dance of the Fairy Prince 
and Princess, or the Grand March of the 
Charioteers. Today, a musician may be called 
upon to characterize Saturday night on a ranch, 
an archaic ritual, a Chicago saloon or a re- 
incarnation of one of the figures of Greek 
mythology. A revolution has swept over the 
theatre vitalizing not only the style and subject 
matter ot the dance, but its spirit as well. 

No one has benefitted from this change more 
substantially than the composers, especially the 
American composers. In Europe, Diaghileff 
and others in their bold experiments brought 
about a healthy interchange in the arts. But in 
the United States, composers have found their 
way into the theatre more slowly, and it is 
not too much to say that the dancers have 
broken the ground for them. More than one 
leading native musician has been profoundly 
_influenced by the modern dance, which has 
forged ahead courageously in its expression of 
what people actually feel and think and are. 
And in the field of ballet, also, music has gained 
a new dignity and scope. Even on Broadway, 









aden “Dance 


Breaks New Paths 


for the 


By Robert Sabin 


good music has won a place through the efforts 
of the dancers. Only a few years ago Tin Pan 
Alley would have regarded anyone as insane 
who prophesied that a dancer and a composer 
of the standing of Agnes De Mille and Aaron 
Copland would be “in the show business.” But 
there they are, and others with them, like 
Leonard Bernstein, who believe in the popular 
audience and have proved that intelligence is 
no barrier to success. 

The production of three new works at one 
festival occasion with scores by Copland, Hin 
demith and Milhaud brought the attention of 
the public to Martha Graham’s close relation 
to the best composers of the time. But the 
pioneering work by Miss Graham, Doris 
Humphrey, Charles Weidman and other modern 
dancers goes back two decades. As early as 
1928, Miss Humphrey had stated her credo 
in words which summarize the attitude of 
nearly all the leaders of the new movement 
in the theatre: “The dance is the thing, not 
the costumes, decorations, music or drama. . 
Music is for tone color and rhythm and for 
stimulation for the dancer—but we can also 
dance quite well by our inner emotional rhythm 
or by the dynamics of natural forces”. 

Paradoxically enough, the declaration of in- 
dependence of the modern dancers, with its 
consequent revolution against all meaningless 
or restrictive music, actually aided the com- 


American 


Composer 









Arnold Eagle 
Martha Graham and Erick Hawkins in Appa- 
lachian Spring with Music by Aaron Copland 


posers in writing better music. Wallingford 
Riegger’s score for Miss Humphrey’s New 
Dance and Louis Horst’s music for Miss 
Graham’s Primitive Mysteries were functional 
in a. way that earlier dance music, with few 
exceptions, had never been. Although many of 
the dancers, notably Miss Humphrey, did not 
renounce the use of classical works entirely, 
all of them found themselves calling upon con- 
temporary composers to write a new type of 
music for the new forms which they were 
creating in movement. 


Early Experiments 


For a time they went back to bedrock and 
used only percussion and rhythmic accompani- 
ment, or even none at all. While she was still 
with Ruth St. Denis and Ted Shawn, Miss 
Humphrey danced a work called Tragica with- 
out accompaniment, though it had originally 
been created to music. Later, in such works as 
the Water Study and the Life of the Bee, she 
dispensed with music altogether. Miss Graham’s 
Project for a Divine Comedy also was per- 
formed without music. One choreographer, 
Sara Mildred Strauss, even ventured an entire 
evéning of dancing without accompaniment. 

All this may seem extreme today, but it was 
a necessary step in reasserting the dancer’s 
creative independence, just as the return to 

(Continued on page 245) 


At Left, A Tense Moment from Fillling Station, with a Score by 
Virgil Thomson, Below, a Passage from Doris Humphrey's New 
Dance Done to a Score by Wallingford Riegger 








Are Musie Critics Profile j 


One of the brotherhood By 


Francis 


infers that they probably are 


Mysterious Musical Critics! Hush!” 

This was the caption of a news- 

paper cartoon published 35 years ago which 

showed the members of the critical clan writing 

their evening assignments in the press room of 
the Metropolitan Opera House. 


Although most of today’s New York music 
critics do not write at the Metropolitan, the 
adjective of the caption is probably still true. 
At least, if a musician or amateur music lover 
should take the trouble to conjure up his idea 
of a typical critic, it probably would not resem- 
ble any actual member of the critical profession. 
Probably, too, it would not be flattering to the 
critics. One reason for this may be that their 
reputation in musical history is rather unsavory. 
Posthumously, they are remembered mainly by 
their miscues. Eduard Hanslick wrote ad- 
versely about Wagner, and Wagner has his 
revenge every time Die Meistersinger is per- 
formed. 


It is natural that the musician who disagrees 
with dissenting paragraphs about his work, or 
the music lover who resents deprecatory com- 
ments about his favorite artists should regard 
a critic as a relative of Sixtus Beckmesser. 
Some imagine him as a disappointed musician, 
who takes it out on his more successful col- 
leagues. Others may think of him as a chroni- 
cally sour person, whose disposition or diges- 
tion leads him to take a dim view of life, and 
especially of music. Still others may picture a 
critic as a dweller in an ivory tower, remote 
from the everyday world. 


66 AL Mysterious Here are New York’s 


Few Ivory Tower Hermits 


But it would be hard to find a Beckmesser or 
an ivory tower hermit among today’s American 
music critics, and it would be equally hard to 
try to identify the critics in a concert or opera 
audience. For there is no typical music critic. 
The men and women who write about music for 
the New York papers, for instance, represent 
many kinds of people, of differing appearances, 
types, temperaments and preferences. Every 
concert or opera goer is, to some extent, a music 
critic. The professional reviewer is not a spe- 
cies apart, but a music lover whose duties cause 
him to hear more musical events than his ama- 
teur brother is likely to do, and who, by train- 
ing and experience, can analyze and interpret 
his reactions in greater detail and order. 


How*do music critics get that way? In a 
general way, they can be divided into two 
classes, musicians who are also journalists and 
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writers who are interested in music, although 
one class shades into the other. The ideal 
critic, of course, Should be a talented composer, 
should be able to play all instruments and to 
sing, know musical history, local and general, 
and be a first class writer and newspaperman 
into the bargain. It betrays no confidences to 
reveal that no critic has all these qualifications. 
The ranks of American critics, present and past, 
include successful composers, teachers and ex- 
ecutant musicians as well as those who began 
their careers in journalism. Some combine a 
successful dual career as musicians and as writ- 
ers about music. Men are in the majority, 
but several prominent positions are held by 
women. In New York Mrs. Grena Bennett of 
the Journal-American, who recently celebrated 
the 40th anniversary of her career, ranks as the 
dean of the professional reviewers. A career 
of this length, if exceptional, is not unprece- 
dented—the late William J. Henderson, of the 
Sun, wrote about music for half a century. 


Despite occasional appearances to the con- 
trary, the New York critics are fond of music. 
They have to be, if they are to satisfy the re- 
quirements of their jobs. Some music lovers 
wonder why the-critics should not be in a con- 
tinuous state of ecstacy. “Oh, kc I envy you 
for being able to hear all this beautiful music !” 
has been said by many an enthusiast to members 
ot the reviewing tribe. To answer this one 
takes a little practise. One reply is that one is 
devoted to music, but that any music season 
brings forth some poor music and more good 
music poorly performed, as well as occasions 
of pleasure. Or that there is a limit to the 
number of times one can hear any work within 
a given period with untiring enjoyment. 


One critic called an enthusiast’s bluff by in- 
viting her to accompany him on his daily opera 
and concert round for a month. “How”, she 
sighed at the end of the month, “do you stand 
such torture?” Actually, a reviewer can find 
much musical pleasure in what he has to hear, 
but must also be prepared to undergo quite a 
little musical discomfort. 


The number of events which a critic must 
review in a typical week of a New York season 
runs from three or four to almost anything, 
depending upon the demands of the schedule and 
the size of his paper’s music staff. The Times 
and the Herald Tribune have four regular re- 
viewers each, as well as a departmental secre- 
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Dear Musical America: 


I finally got around, one drizzly 
night in January, to the revival of 
Victor Herbert’s 40-year-old musi- 
cal comedy, The Red Mill which 
currently is playing to audiences ot 
“smash” proportions on. Broadway. 
Forty years is a goodly age for a 
popular show, particularly a musi- 
cal one, and I went with some mis- 
givings about the ravages time may 
have worked both in the score and 
in the book. Fortunately, the book 
is largely in the hands ot comedians 
so that it is easy to bring up to date 
with the kind of humor that con- 
temporary audiences consider 
funny. This assignment was bril- 
liantly managed by Michael O’Shea 
and Eddie Foy, Jr., who redesigned 
the antics of Con Kidder and Kid 
Conner, respectively. They are very 
droll fellows, indeed, and their slap- 
stick is of a quality that produces 
real mirth without turning the show 
into rough-house. Appropriately, 
Tina is portrayed by Dorothy 
Stone, daughter of Fred Stone who 
was one of the comedians in the 
first production, and Madame La 
Fleur is played by the musically 
gifted Odette Myrtil. In all a 
capable and theatre-wise cast, and 
something to be happy about. 

I was happiest of all, though, to 
discover how well the old score 
wears. Mignonette, Isle of Our 
Dreams, In Old New York, Every 
Day Is Ladies’ Day With Me, Al 
Fresco, Because You’re You—how 
well would they survive in their old 
context, and how compare with lat- 
ter day developments in show 
music? It was a great relief to dis- 
cover that they are as fresh and 
fetching as ever. The glow of the 
Herbert melodic gift remains un- 
dimmed. As music 40 years old, 
these melodies stand as good a 
chance of immortality as anything 
else composed in the same period, 
so far as I can see, and I think 
Herbert (who would have been 89 
on Feb. 1) would be more surprised 
than anyone at how well he is sur- 
viving. 


x * * 


A correspondent from Des Moines 
send me the following item from 
some unspecified newspaper appear- 
ing, I take it, somewhere in Iowa. 
“Helen Traubel will sing Romance 
on Telephone Hour, 8 P.M., WHO. 
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The words..to this new hit were 
«a 


written by Anton Rubinstein, a pri- 
vate in New Guinea.” 

Personally, I thought Anton Ru- 
binstein had gone to his reward in 
1894. But if he is a private—and in 
New Guinea at that—I partly un- 
derstand why he does not cut a 
larger figure in our musical life 
these days. 

* * * 


Then there is a bit from “New 
York City’s Own Station— 
WNYC”, which announced that a 
pianist was going to present over 
the sightless couriers of the air: 
“Sonata ... Beethoven”. It went 
on to be specific in this fashion: 
“Ist Movement; 2nd Movement; 
3rd Movement; 4th Movement”. At 
least we know certain Beethoven 
Sonatas that were not heard. They 
were “Les Adieux”, Op. 78, 90, 101, 
109, 110 and 111. I leave it to you 
to guess, after this process of elim- 
ination, just which actually was 
played. You still have guesses. 
Make the most of them! 


A WNYC announcer on a re- 
cent Masterwork Hour informed 
his audience that the next number 
would be the Paganini Violin Con- 
certo, arranged and played by 
Fritz Kreisler. He added that the 
Philadelphia Orchestra was under 
the podium of Eugene Ormandy. 
Housing shortage gets worse and 
worse, 

* * * 


Joel Berglund, the distinguished 
Swedish baritone who has created 
quite a stir here with his Wagner- 
ian impersonations at the opera, 
literally stepped into the shoes of 
his predecessor, Friedrich Schorr. 
Not, to be sure, in the role where 
one would expect it—that of the 
cobbler himself, Hans Sachs. But 
when Berglund sang Wotan and 
Kurvenal, he was wearing the same 
footgear in which the illustrious 
Schorr used to tread the dusty 
Metropolitan stage. I was curious 
enough to ask about Berglund’s 
costuming, because it seemed hardly 
likely that he would attempt to 
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bring many trunks from Sweden, 
transportation being what it is. And 
he told.me that anyway he doesn’t 
own his own costumes—that few do 
at the Stockholm Opera—so he had 
to be fitted out here, in everything 
but wigs for Sachs and Wotan—hc 
brought his own. His third act ap- 
parel for Sachs is that worn by 
Lawrence Tibbett when the Amer- 
ican baritone sang the act in Eng- 
lish for a gala tribute to Walter 
Damrosch some years ago. Berg- 
lund thinks they are good costumes. 
But he looks ruefully at the heavy 
helmet Wotan has to wear here— 
[ hefted it and it must weigh seven 
or eight pounds—and although he 
says they are O. K., Schorr’s shoes 
don’t look very comfortable—in the 
strictly literal sense. I imagine that 
Berglund fills them spiritually, so 
to speak, very well, from what I’ve 
heard of his artistry. But his feet 
must protest occasionally at those 
heavy, stiff sandals which look 
mighty clumsy to my eye—remem- 
ber what my shoes are like! 


And speaking of shoes, the old 
saying about the cobbler’s son going 
without was never more applicable 
than in the Metropolitan’s Meister- 
singer. Not that anyone is shoeless, 
but the ugly, dusty, shapeless foot- 
wear that the gentlemen of the cast 
and chorus go about in would put 
a self-respecting and efficient cob- 
bler like Hans Sachs to the blush. 
The real cobbler might have blinked 
his eyes, too, at Eva’s pretty tootsies 
—high-heeled strap slippers of 
silvery material—with open toes! 
Block that anachronism ! 

es 

Your distinguished contemporary 
the Herald-Tribune has added a 
word to the English language 
which should prove useful to you in 
the future. Writing of a recent Town 
Hall recital, the paper’s music 
critic said: “In Casta Diva her 
voice displayed a clume which had 


been previously lacking.” What 
originality! What inventiveness! 
One can picture Mr. Henry 


Mencken turning green with envy 


COOUENUULUEHEUTOOEEEED LANNUEOONENDON A HAELUEATAanOaHtiiNY 





"C Sharp!|— 
C Sharp!" 







in his red flannel underwear, con- 
trary to the procedure of the usual 
lobster. Now at last, when you have 
to criticize one of those recitals 
which is good but lacks the tiny 
je ne sais quot which keeps it from 
being utterly utter, all you have to 
do is to say that it lacked “clume” 
and it is described in a word! 
a 


Recently the cellist, Joseph 
Schuster, has been the victim of 
curious telephone calls. On an aver- 
age of three or four times a day, 
people call up asking for “Joe” or 
“Joe the Superman”. When they 
discover they’re talking to Joseph 
Schuster, cellist, they hang up. 
One day, when a feminine voice 
asked to speak to superman, Mr. 
Schuster decided to straighten 
things out. “Now how do you 
know I’m a superman?” he asked. 
“Well, you must be,” said the 
voice, “You’re Joseph Schuster, 
the man who draws the comic strip, 
aren’t you?”. It appears that the 
artist who draws the “Superman” 
strip not only has the same name, 
but spells it the same way. 

nae 





The following notice was inserted 
at a recent Young People’s concert 
by the Philharmonic-Symphony : 

NOTICE 

Cooperation is requested of a 
small group of children in the 
Young People’s audience whose 
behavior prevents others from 
listening to the concerts. 

Late arrivals, early departures 
and whispering are all most dis- 
turbing to the full enjoyment of 
the performance. The throwing 
of paper darts is not only distract- 
ing and out of place but makes 
the work of cleaning Carnegie 
Hall unnecessarily difficult. 

PHILHARMONIC-SYMPHONY 

YounG Propie’s CONCERTS 

CoM MITTEE 


The request was further empha- 
sized by Conductor Ganz before the 
program began. He informed his 
young audience, especially those 
sitting in the upper reaches of Car- 
negie Hall, that everyone down in 
the parquet had a program and, 
therefore, no additional programs 
need be sent down in the form of 
darts or airplanes. All went well 
during the opening number, but I 
think Mr. Ganz should know that 
as soon as the lights went out for 
the showing of slides, a barrage of 
darts, airplanes and wadded-up pro- 
grams, prepared during the music 
and accumulated for ‘the right 
moment, descended in force upon 
the occupants of the main floor. 

Now I have no desire to become 
embroiled in this snowstorm in a 
far-from teapot, but it is my warmly 
considered opinion that the above- 
signed “Young People’s Concerts 
Committee” is employing a euphem- 
ism when it refers to “paper darts.” 
Doesn’t the Committee realize that 
those are not paper darts but 
Boeing bombers, P-48’s, 38’s, Lock- 
heed Lightnings,  jet-propelled 
Shooting Stars, Constellations, heli- 
copters, etc? This is the Atomic 
age; that is an Atomic audience !— 
take it from your 


[—— 








Ss. Hurok { New York Managers |, NCAC 


Cosmo-Sileo 
S. Hurok 


S HUROK is now the hero of 
* his own story. The impresario 
who has managed many of the great 
in the music and dance world from 
Pavlova, Isadora Duncan, and Chalia- 
pin to Marian Anderson, Artur Rubin- 
stein, Jan Peerce, Alicia Markova and 
the various ballet companies which 
have succeeded each other, will have 
his memoirs published in April by 
Random House under the title Im- 
presario. The book is under option 
by Twentieth Century-Fox for film- 
ing. A glittering list of artists will 
appear under the direction of Gregory 
Ratoff, who has already tested Oscar 
Karlweis for the Hurok role and has 
signed Eugenie Leontovitch to write 
the screen play. Ezio Pinza has been 
slated for the part of Chaliapin. A 


number of Hurok celebrities of today " 


are expected to appear as themselves. 
Shooting is scheduled to begin in July, 
with George Jessel as the film’s pro- 
duction head. 

Hopes for artists coming from 
abroad in the next season or two are 
high in the Hurok office, which was 
responsible for a long list of arrivals 
in the years before the war. The first 
certainty is Trudi Schoop, the comic 
dancer who was known as the “female 
Charlie Chaplin” during her three suc- 
cessful seasons here under the Hurok 
banner. She will return next season 
for the first time since 1938, with her 
company of gifted dancers and a new 
repertoire. 

Another dancer, this time a distin- 
guished American, has made news this 
season and promises to make more. 
Martha’ Graham, newly under the 
Hurok wing, drew capacity houses for 
a two-weeks’ season at a Broadway 
theatre, the Plymouth, on ten days’ 
notice. With her company and an or- 
chestra she is making her first Hurok- 
sponsored coast-to-coast tour, and will 
return in the spring for a four weeks’ 
season at a theatre to be announced, 
durin, which a new work, commis- 
sioned by Columbia University, will 
be given. 

Alicia Markova and Anton Dolin 
rolled up an astonishing record on 
their first tour of this country at the 
head of their own ensemble and en- 
deared themselves to a public eager 
for fine ballet in the classic tradition. 
So successful was their initial effort 
that Hurok is planning a considerable 
enlargement of their company for 
next season, along with an expanded 
orchestra and a repertoire of com- 
plete ballets. Also in prospect is a 
presentation of them for a season of 
their own at the Metropolitan Opera 
House where they have hitherto ap- 
peared with Ballet Theatre, 

Carmelita Maracci and her dancers, 
who made a Carnegie Hall appearance 
in January followed by a national tour, 
will return to New York next season 
for a more extensive visit. 


A famous Hurok party was the one 
he gave for Marian Anderson on the 
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occasion of her tenth anniversary con- 
concert on Dec. 30. Following the con- 
cert in Carnegie Hall, at which Miss 
Anderson sang the same program she 
had sung in the famous concert ten 
years before at Town Hall which be- 
gan her significant career, celebrities 
gathered at Sherry’s in her honor. 


Artur Rubinstein, in the midst of 
his usual sellout tour, completed his 
first film assignment, playing for Re- 
public Pictures’ Concerto, to be re- 
leased during the summer. 


Isaac Stern, whose concert appear- 
ances this season are over the eighty 
mark and who played again with the 
New York Philharmonic in January, 
also has been called to Hollywood to 
double on the violin for John’ Garfield 
in the Joan Crawford film, Humor- 
esque on the Warner Brothers’ lot. 


Blanche Thebom has been filling her 
heaviest concert schedule to date and 
added the roles of Venus in Tann- 
hauser, Julietta in Tales of Hoffmann, 
and Laura in La Gioconda to her fast- 
growing Metropolitan repertoire. Pat- 
rice Munsel has continued with her 
Family Hour broadcast each Sunday, 
concertized widely and has sung in 
the Met’s revival of Romeo and 
Juliette. 

Jarmila Novotna and Jan Peerce 
have concertized and been kept ex- 
ceptionally busy at the Metropolitan 
this season. Peerce continues with his 
Great Moments in Music broadcast 
Wednesday evenings, and added an- 
other Toscanini opera broadcast, La 
Boheme, to his long record of colla- 
borations with the Maestro, in Febru- 
ary. 

New artists on the Hurok list in- 
clude the troubadour Richard Dyer- 
Bennet, who is touring. He gave the 
first of two New York concerts in 
Town Hall, the next to follow on 
March 2. 


The fifteen-year-old pianist Sylvia 
Zaremba has joined the Hurok galaxy, 
as have also the baritone Robert Hall 
Collins, and the Metropolitan bass 
Wellington Ezekiel. 


Andres Segovia arrived in January 
to give a guitar concert in ‘Carnegie 
Hall on Jan. 13, with two concertos 
especially written for him and a sym- 
phonette orchestra, which was con- 
ducted by Ignace Strasfogel. His second 
concert is on March 17. Franz Rupp, 
Miss Anderson’s accompanist for the 
past five years, is listed as a concert 
pianist this year and will give a num- 
ber of solo performances en route with 
Miss Anderson. 


Alfred H. Morton, President of National 
Concert and Artists Corporation 


NCAC Head SeesVital 
Role for Music in 
Post-War Period 

By Avrerp H. Morton 


F music filled a vital need during 

the tempestuous war years, its role 
during the difficult post-war period 
that lies ahead is still more vitai. In 
the tangled skein of human affairs 
few threads are found still intact and 
non-controversial. Music is one of 
those few remaining threads. Every 
cohesive force available will be need- 
ed to knit together peoples and na- 
tions. Music is such a cohesive force. 
Those of us engaged in the develop- 
ment and dissemination of fine music 
are mindful of the serious responsi- 
bility that rests upon us. 

As we stand at the mid-point of the 
first post-war musical season, certain 
conclusions are clearly seen. Concert 
and recital audiences have been larger, 
more numerous and more enthusiastic 
than ever before. They must and will 
have fine music and the incalculable 
benefits that it brings—surcease from 
care, freedom from controversy and 
spiritual and emotional uplift. 

NCAC continues its policy of en- 
cotiraging and developing fine new 
young artists and on its present roster 
of distinguished performers are many 
newcomers who are destined to make 
great contributions to their chosen 
fields of expression. As an organiza- 
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Civic Concert Service 


O O. BOTTORFF, vice president 
* of National Concert and Artists 
Corporation, and president of Civic 
Concert Service, Inc., reports as fol- 
lows on the past and future of Civic 
Music Association activities : 

“At the beginning of each year it is 
customary and proper to formulate and 
announce any new policies to be fol- 
lowed the ensuing twelve months. 
This year, however, the Civic Concert 
Service staff figuratively takes a look 
over its shoulder into the past, be- 
cause this is the year in which we 
celebrate the 25th anniversary of our 
founding of the Civic organized audi- 
ence plan. 

_ “Twenty-five years ago concert ac- 
tivities in this nation were spotty, 
scarce, and unstable. managers 
could succeed only in the largest cities, 
and even there only the few ‘big-name’ 
artists were presented regularly. When 
any of the medium-sized cities got an 
occasional concert or sometimes a full 


O. O. Bottorff, President of Civic Con- 
cert Service, Inc., and Vice-President of 
National Concert and Artists Corporation 


series of them, it was only because 
public-spirited citizens underwrote 
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Marks Levine, Vice-President of NCAC 
and Director of the Concert Division 


How Music Fares in 
Our Time 


By Marks Lk&vINE 


INCE the last annual issue of 

MusicaL AMERICA, three momen- 
tous events have affected not only our 
own national life, but the entire world 
as well; the collapse of Germany and 
its satellites, the atomic bomb, and the 
collapse of Japan. Thus the “new 
order” and the “co-prosperity sphere 
of Asia” have given way to another 
chance for the civilized world to con- 
tinue on its slow but steady progress 
of realizing its social, economic, and 
artistic aims which were cradled cen- 
turies ago but are still a long way 
from complete fulfillment. 


The world is facing one of the most 
difficult tasks in its history, and our 
own country will have to contribute 
its energies and material resources to 
help in this task. It seems sordid 
under such circumstances to try to 
discuss the annual figures of our book- 
ings, past engagements, and future 
prospects. It seems much more per- 
tinent to think of what effect the com- 
ing revolutionary changes in the world 
will have on all arts and especially 
on such a living and flexible art as 
music is. 


Should not one assume that the suc- 
cessful development of a United Na- 
tions Organization can exert a great 
influence on music as an international 
language or expression? Should one 
sit and mope about the dire possi- 
bilities of the atomic bomb, or should 
one think in terms of future atomic 
energy which may release the human 
mind from so much labor and give 
humanity so much leisure as to fur- 
ther- develop its moral, cultural, and 
artistic aspirations? Should we not 
look back and think how little Ger- 
many has contributed to music during 
the twelve years of the Hitler regime 
as compared with any other twelve- 
year period in Germany’s musical 
history? On the other hand, one can- 
not fail to be impressed by the fact 
that where people fight for their free- 
dom, instead of robbing others of free- 
dom, as in the case of Soviet Russia, 
a Shostakovich does produce new 
symphonies, and the musical life goes 
on unhampered in the midst of de- 
struction, death and suffering. 

We have been fortunate in this 
country to escape most of the horrors 
of war. We have spent these four 
years or more with very little disloca- 
tion in our economic life, and hardly 
any dislocation in our cultural life. 
There has been a great growth of 
musical activity in proportion to the 
economic welfare of the people and 
the general quest for entertainment. 
We must look ahead with hope to- 
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Arthur Judson, President 


Concert Management 
Arthur Judson, Inc. 


HIS year Concert Management 

Arthur Judson begins its fourth 
decade. Since 1915, when Arthur Jud- 
son started his own concert bureau, 
music has developed into one of the 
most important businesses of the coun- 
try. The name “Judson” has been 
prominently identified with its progress 
and growth, as well as with its techni- 
cal expansion; at the same time, it 
has remained a guarantee of the high- 
est artistic standards in concert-giv- 
-ing. 


. Great and familiar names form the 
basis of the 1946-47 Judson list; with 
a scattering of new names lending 
novelty to the roster and the return 
of young artists from the service pro- 
viding a happy post-war note. Heifetz, 
Judson-managed for the 17th season, 
will tour between Jan. 10 and April 
16, 1947. Piatigorsky, whom Arthur 
Judson first brought here in the 
autumn of 1939, will be available only 
until early spring, when he goes 
abroad. Nelson Eddy, associated with 
Concert Management Arthur Judson 
almost the same length of time, is tied 
up with radio and picture commit- 
ments, but it is hoped that he will be 
able to sing a limited number of con- 
certs. 


The two great Fretich artists, Rob- 
ert Casadesus and Zino Francescatti, 
will be here only part of the season. 
The pianist returns to France this 
spring for the first time since the Nazi 
invasion of 1940. As director of the 
Fontainebleau School, he will reor- 
ganize it; he will also give benefit con- 
certs in his own country and tour Bel- 
gium,. Holland and Switzerland, re- 
turning here Dec. 1. The violinist 
Franctscatti® will be abroad all sum- 
mer and autumn; his American tour 
gbens January 1, 1947. 


' Other artists are also taking the 
first opportunity to return home. The 
a asc Ethel Bartlett and Rae 

obertson will sail for England this 
spring; from May 15 to Oct. 1 they 
will’ tour Great Britain, Holland, 
Relgium, and possibly other countries. 
The Viennese-born soprano Desi Hal- 
ban, plans to visit her pre-war home 
in Holland this spring which she fled 
at. the time of the German invasion, 
leaving her fabulous art collection to 
fall into the hands of Goering. 


» News of Metropolitan Opera artists. 
-'. . The glamorous Bidu Sayao will 
divide her time, as usual, next year 
between the opera house and her con- 
cert engagements. The young Ameri- 
can soprano Florence Kirk will open 
her season with a six-week tour with 
the Charles L. Wagner Opera Com- 
pany, singing Leonora in I! Trovatore. 
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Judson FindsDemand 
_ For Music Gaining 


HE demand for good music is 

still on the increase, according to 
Arthur Judson, president of Columbia 
Concerts. Peace’ has brought no 
slackening of the war-borne “boom” ; 
on the contrary, the call for good 
music is even greater than during the 
war when it was figured that concert 
audiences had grown at least 150%. 
The figures are so impressive, the 
territory involved so wide-spread, and 
the facts so solidly reassuring that 
Arthur Judson, ever cautious of pro- 
phecy, feels there is excellent reason 
to believe that the “boom” is not 
merely the result of general prosperity 
but represents in great measure a 
permanent expansion of public interest 
in good music. “From every quarter,” 
says Mr. Judson, “there are healthy 
indications that music has become a 
fixed item on the yearly budget of 
Mr. and Mrs. America.” 

For 1946-47 the Columbia Concerts 
list of artists and group attractions is 
bigger than ever before. The regular 
roster is swelled by the younger gen- 
eration, out of uniform and back in the 
concert field, by the return of estab- 
lished European artists who had been 
cut off for years from the western 
world, and by Latin-Americans tour- 
ing in cultural exchange with musi- 
cians of North America. 

The development of the Latin- 
American market, the new interest of 
Australians in American artists since 


New York Managers | COLUMBIA CONCERTS, Inc. 


the influx of American soldiers and 
ideas during the war, and the reopen- 
ing of Great Britain and most of the 
continent to musical commerce, has 
created a demand so great that the 
supply of artists is hardly equal to it. 
“Seasons” in the old sense have van- 
ished. Artists now have all-year- 


round tours, following the “seasons” , 


from country to country, from con- 
tinent to continent. Concert booking 
covers the entire world. 


Not only has concert-giving in- 
creased but every field of music has 
expanded. The record business is 
thriving. In radio more and more 
commercial sponsors are using “long- 
haired” music to get long-term re- 
sults. And Hollywood has reawak- 
ened to the fact that good music is 
also top entertainment. The films are 
clamoring for big artists who can 
bring the classics to the “hit parade”. 


“Columbia Concerts, now more than 
ever before,” concludes Mr. Judson, 
“has a dual responsibility, towards the 
artists whose careers it manages, and 
towards the public whose interests it 
serves. To attain both these ends, the 
policy of Columbia Concerts is to 
build a staff of men and women who 
combine a knowledge and love of 
music with an expert knowledge of 
the music business. Through the ex- 
perience of its top executives and the 
enterprise and imagination of its 
younger executives, Columbia Con- 
certs strives to mold musical careers 
soundly and successfully and, at the 
same time, to make music a vital part 
of American life and culture.” 





The contralto Anna Kaskas and the 
baritone Lansing Hatfield will team in 
joint song recitals during 1946-47, in 
addition to their own individual en- 
gagements. Charles Kullman is now 
in Hollywood, engaged by Universal 
Pictures for the singing lead in 
Shahrazad, a film in technicolor based 
on the life of Rimsky-Korsakoff. 
Highlights of Lorenzo Alvary’s year 
have been his appearances under 
Toscanini in the Beethoven Ninth, as 
the Baron Ochs in Rosenkavalier at 
the San Francisco Opera, and as 
Rocco in Fidelio at the Metropolitan. 


Qut of uniform and back to the con- 
cert field full-time are half a dozen 


young artists. Soprano Agnes Davis 
who had devot herself “for the 


duration” singing under USO-Camp 
Show auspices for the men in service 
has returned to her civilian career 
after doing 600 concerts throughout 
this country, the South and South- 
west Pacific, the Caribbean area and 
American bases in Central and South 
America. 

The brilliant 24-year-old tenor 
Mario Lanza, who spent almost three 
years in the army, most of the time 
touring with the Army Air Forces’ 
all-soldier musical revue On the Beam, 
and as a member of the Winged Vic- 
tory company, is starting his career 
with a series of radio dates on Great 
Moments in Music, and an RCA Vic- 
tor contract. The 26-year-old violinist 
Erno Valasek, winner of the Philhar- 
monic-Symphony Leventritt Award in 
1942, was in uniform three years, first 
with the combat engineers, later with 
the official Air Force Band at Bolling 
Field, Washington. Whittemore and 
Lowe, the duo-piariists, are two ex- 
GI’s who, released from the Navy 
after three and a half years’ service, 
on Jan. 6—after having given more 
than 500 concerts before half a mil- 
lion service personnel here and in the 
Pacific—spent the first three weeks 
arranging and recording for Victor for 
the first album ever to be made by 
two pianos with orchestra, of dance- 
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Metropolitan 
Musical Bureau, Inc. 


Arles under the management 
of the Metropolitan Musical Bu- 
reau Division are enjoying full sea- 
sons, with prospects for 1946-47 equal- 
ly bountiful. 


While announcing no new attrac- 
tions for next season, the Metropoli- 
tan Musical Bureau hopefully expects 
the early return from Europe of the 
two distinguished artists, Pablo Casals 
and Richard Tauber. 


Lily Pons, with the Metropolitan 
Musical Bureau ever since her Amer- 
ican debut, has devoted this season ex- 
clusively to opera and radio, except- 
ing her Carnegie Hall recital sched- 
uled for March 8. In the spring and 
summer two trips to Europe are 
planned. Also, four opera perform- 
ances in Mexico City during August. 
Next season Miss Pons will again 
sing with the San Francisco and Met- 
ropolitan Opera Companies and in 
addition, radio engagements and recit- 
als in Chicago, Detroit, Boston, Wash- 
ington, Atlanta, and a few other cities. 

Jussi Bjoerling, the Swedish tenor 
who returned last October after a four 
year absence in his native country, is 
on a transcontinental tour of over 50 
engagements, mostly on important 
subscription series. He is also a favor- 
ite on leading radio hours. Next sea- 
son he will again be-with the Metro- 
politan, San Francisco and Chicago 
Opera Companies, in addition to re- 
cital and radio engagements. 

Paul Robeson, bass, is on an exten- 
sive transcontinental tour, playing to 
big grosses and the best criticisms of 
his career, After a summer in which 
he plans to rest, Paul Robeson will 
repeat this tour during 1946-47, prac- 
tically every city wanting him back 
again. 

Licia Albanese is having the most 
important season of her career, what 
with opera performances with the San 
Francisco and Metropolitan and other 












F, C. Coppicus 
Executive Vice-President 


opera companies, a weekly series of 
radio engagements, and a five-week 
concert tour-in mid-season. She sang 
the title role in the revival of Puccini's 
opera Madama Butterfly at the Met- 
ropolitan Opera; also the role of Mimi 
in the recent Toscanini broadcasts of 
La Boheme. She is already booked 
for recitals next season on many im- 
portant subscription series. 


Rudolf Firkusny, the Czech pianist, 
played the best New York recital of 
his career at Carnegie Hall last Janu- 
ary. He has already been engaged as 
soloist by the Philadelphia, Chicago 
and National orchestras for next sea- 
son, and for recitals on many impor- 
tant series. 

Carroll Glenn, the young American 
violinist, making her first concert tour 
under the Metropolitan Musical Bu- 
reau, has a country wide swing of 50 
engagements—including important per- 
formances with the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra. The outlook for next season 
is equally bright. 

Albert Spalding, now on his first 
transcontinental tour since his return 
from overseas service with the Office 
of War Information, is also appearing 
with many symphony orchestras, and 
is making his first trip to Hawaii. 

Paul Draper and Larry Adler are 
now in their sixth season and becom- 
ing one of the leading drawing cards 
of the concert field. Their annual en- 
gagement in New York at the City 
Center where they played to over 
$20,000 during Christmas week is a 
record. Their recent concert’ at the 
Academy of Music in Philadelphia 
‘was a complete sell-out with gross 
receipts of $5,517.50. Their concert 
tour next season starts in December. 

Larry Adler. In addition to a coun- 
try wide tour with Paul Draper, this 
artist will again be soloist with sym- 
phony orchestras. 

Dorothy Kirsten, under the manage- 
ment of the Metropolitan Musical 
Bureau for the first season, has been 
booked with the Metropolitan, Sana 
Francisco and Chicago Opera com- 
panies. She has already a red at 
the Metropolitan as Juliette in Romeo 
and Juliette and as Mimi in La 
Boheme. She has also sung leading 
roles with opera companies in Mont- 
real, Buffalo, Washington, Mexico 
City; also joint recitals with Jussi 
Bjoerling; and was soloist with the 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony. 
Next year she returns to all of these 
opera companies and will again be 
soloist on the country’s leading radio 
hours. 

The General Platoff Don Cossack 
Chorus, Nicholas Kostrukoff, conduc- 
tor, is now on a transcontinental tour 
for its seventh consecutive season 
under the Metropolitan Musical Bu- 
reau banner. It will appear in 120 
concerts between the middle of Octo- 
ber and Easter. Return engagements 
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Lawrence Evans 
Artist Management 


ECENTLY, a concert manager 
from England visited here, and 
he was amazed to observe musical con- 
ditions in America. He was particu- 
larly surprised to learn about the great 
number of regular series of- concerts 
conducted annually all over the coun- 
try by us. Our plan of selling sub- 
scription tickets completely puzzled 
him and, at first, he was emphatic in 
stating it would not work in England. 
It took only a few days to reveal to 
him the details of our plan. Then a 
further explanation was made to him 
of how Columbia Concerts had intro- 
duced a similar kind of plan into Brit- 
ish South Africa. He was very 
quickly convinced of the soundness of 
the system as we have worked it out. 
This is merely another sign that we 
are on the right road. Our enthusi- 
asm and freshness of viewpoint have 
overcome many obstacles in the music 
world. This is the same kind of lead- 
ership that has been shown in all other 
phases of American business enter- 
prise. We have tackled our musical 
problems with the same spirit, imagi- 
nation, and foresight. 

As is well-known, artists were long 
imported from lEurope, and we 
thought for many years that opera 
was solely dependent on foreign art- 
ists. This day has long passed. A 
little reflection will show that this was 
due almost solely to the training that 
singers received as a result of the sub- 
sidized opera houses which existed all 
over This meant all deficits 
were met by the various governments. 
Our system is much more fortunate 
and healthy for us. America is sup- 
porting music in its traditional man- 
ner, which is reflected by public de- 
mand at the box office. 

Our list of leading native artists has 
grown by leaps and bounds and the 
high position won by such outstanding 
personalities as Yehudi Menuhin, 
James Melton, Helen Traubel, Risé 
Stevens, Rose Bampton, Helen Jepson, 
and Dorothy Maynor is proof of the 
great progress we have made in the 
music field. The popularity of Melton 
is known to everybody and well un- 
derstood. His series of Sunday night 
broadcasts is creating a lot of new 
music lovers everywhere. Menuhin, 
Traubel, Stevens and Bampton—all 
started their careers in America, but 
they have since appeared in Europe 
and other countries and their fame 
is now world-wide. Each of them is 
fulfilling a crowded schedule this sea- 
son and they will be kept constantly 
busy until the end of May. 


Certainly the magnificent singing of 
Traubel in the Wagnerian perform- 
ances at the Metropolitan have 
reached a new highwater mark. Like- 
wise, the success scored by Risé Stev- 
ens in her first performance of Car- 
men at the Metropolitan resulted in 
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COLUMBIA CONCERTS 


Andre Mertens, Executive of Haensel 

and Jones, Columbia Vice-President 

and Director of the South American 
Division 


Haensel & Jones 


VW is the addition of seven new 
attractions, including four stellar 
solo artists and three unusual en- 
sembles, the Haensel & Jones Division 
of Columbia Concerts, Inc., looks for- 
ward to the biggest and busiest season 
in its many years of musical service. 


André Mertens and Horace J. 
Parmelee, joint heads of the bureau, 
present with pride an exceptional list, 
headed in human interest appeal by 
The Boys Town Choir. From the 
citizenry of famous Boys Town, Ne- 
braska, founded by Monsignor E. J. 
Flanagan as a haven for homeless boys 
and universally honored as an in- 
fluence for good, the very finest young 
voices have been molded to perfection 
by Father Francis Schmitt, musical 
director. For the first time in its ten 
year history Father Flanagan’s Boys 
Town Choir, previously heard only 
throughout Nebraska and neighboring 
states and on NBC and CBS broad- 
casts, will present concerts cross- 
country through the auspices of 
Haensel & Jones. Their programs 
combine sacred and secular music, 
ranging all the way from Gregorian 
Chant to The Arkansas Traveler. 


And Haensel & Jones presents other 
important “firsts,” bringing to this 
country for the first time Italy’s most 
famed tenor, Feruccio Tagliavini, and 
Enzo Mascherini, young baritone from 
Rome’s Opera Reale. Tagliavini has 
starred at the Opera Reale, La Scala. 
Milan, and San Carlo, Naples, and 
rumors of his magnificent voice having 
reached the United States, his arrival 
is eagerly awaited by opera devotees. 


Another unusual new attraction is 
the Saint Louis Sinfonietta, a “little 
symphony” of twenty artist-musicians 


r sen Greenhaus 
Kurt Weinhold, Assistant 


Vice-President 


‘Donald 


Horace Parmelee of Haensel and 
Jones, Secretary of Columbia 
Concerts 


under Paul Schreiber. This talented 
young conductor and his group of first 
deck players from the St. Louis 
Symphony Orchestra bring to their 
audiences a mew experience § in 
symphonic music, presenting, with all 
the refinements of the string quartet 
and much of the sonority of full or- 
chestra, including percussive effects, a 
varied repertoire of the older and con- 
temporary masters. 


Now under the aegis of Haensel & 
Jones, but a Columbia Concerts com- 
bine of established repute, is the Co- 
lumbia Grand Opera Quartet, this 
year a grouping of four artists of first 
rank individually as well as collec- 
tively : soprano, Frances Yeend; tenor, 
Dame; contralto, Helen 
Olheim, and baritone, Arthur Kent. 
Donald Dame, Metropolitan Opera 
and Haensel & Jones artist, is present- 
ly winning new laurels on the popular 
radio program’ American Album of 
Familiar Music, heard over NBC each 
Sunday evening froin 9:30 to 10:00 
p. m. Arthur Kent, first artist of the 
Metropolitan Opera Association to 
enlist in the United States Army, 
joined Haensel & Jones after his re- 
lease from military service last Fall. 


Another new singer on the Haensel 
& Jones register is Tivis Wicker, 
young baritone who achieved much 
success in his native South before pre- 
Pearl Harbor enlistment in the U. S. 
Navy. Wicker returns to the music 
world with ribbons from three thea- 
tres of war, and seven battle stars. 


Ricardo Odnoposoff, Argentine vio- 
linist who is celebrated throughout 
South America and Europe and scored 
a triumph at his New York debut last 
season, will be under Haensel & 
Jones management as of May 1, 1946, 
and is already scheduled for tours of 
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De Bellis Studios 
Ruth M. O'Neill, Treasurer 


Larry Gordon 
F. C. Schang of the Metropolitan 
Musical Bureau, Vice President 


Community Concert 


Service 


oS post-war picture for the Com- 
munity Concert Service of Co- 
lumbia Concerts is a bright one. A 
steadily accelerated interest in the or- 
ganized audience movement which has 
come through a depression and war in 
the 25 years of its existence now 
emerges in this peace-time year with 
a record of achievement that has sur- 
prised even Ward French, president of 
Community Concerts. A new and un- 
expected jump of interest in music in 
the past year which has added 110 
towns and cities to make a total of 
423 communities now hearing world 
famous artists on their own doorsteps 
is due to a variety of reasons, accord- 
ing to Mr. French. 

The first and obvious reason, of 
course, is that more and more people 
want to hear world famous artists in 
their own local auditoriums. Great 
music heard over the radio and in the 
movies has provided one impetus, an 
alert and civic minded musical group 
is another, but an even more important 
factor is the opportunity provided by 
Community Concerts for towns and 
cities not of Metropolitan size to pre- 
sent the best in music without finan- 
cial difficulties and at dues within the 
reach of most pocketbooks. Then, too, 
money has been a little easier during 
the booming war years with the result 
that a nation-wide demand for the bet- 
ter things in life has inciuded classical 
music. 

Reconversion, warplant shutdowns, 
strikes and shifting populations have 
shown no diminishing effect in the in- 
terest of music in Community Concert 
towns and cities. With a 50% gain in 
concert attendance over conditions be- 
fore the war, Mr. French foresees an 
even larger national audience with the 
recent release of gas rationing and 
the rehabilitation of returning service- 
men. Many of these former fighting 
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has the honor to announce 
a four weeks tour 


April 14 to May 11, 1947 


of the 
NEW YORK 


PHILHARMONIC-SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 


Artur Rodzinski, Musical Director 


Conductor 
ARTUR RODZINSKI - LEOPOLD STOKOWSKI 


linerary limtled 
New York lo New Orleans lo Chicago and reluin 
AM enroute ctlies invited 


R. S.V. P. 
113 West 57th Street 
New York 19, N. Y. 
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Managers of Great Artists 
Promoters of the organized audience movement 
Among artists and attractions 
in the concert field of North America by Columbia Concerts Inc. or 
its executives (as individual managers, prior to the formation of this 
organization in January, 1931) are the following: 
SINGERS: 
Paul Althouse Nestor Chayres Raoul Jobin James Melton Heanor Steber 
Pasquale Amato Nadine Conner Allan Jones Nan Merriman Risé Stevens 
Marian Anderson Richard Crooks Florence Kirk Nina Morgana Ferruccio Tagliavini 
Salvatore Baccaloni Agnes Davis Charles Kullman Sigrid Onegin Marion Talley 
Rose Bampton Guiseppe de Luca Lotte Lehmann Mona Paulee Richard Tauber > 
Maria Barrientos Todd Duncan Carolyn Long Edna Phillips Lawrence Tibbett 
Gino Bechi Nelson Eddy Christopher Lynch Lily Pons Helen Traubel 
} Lucrezia Bori Wilbur Evans Giovanni Martinelli Rosa Ponselle John Tyers 
John Brownlee Mafalda Favero Nino Martini Elisabeth Rethberg Astrid Varnay 
Walter Cassel Igor Gorin Enzo Mascherini Paul Robeson Leonard Warren 
Feodor Chaliapin Helen Jepson Dorothy en rem Bidu Sayao Robert Weede 
Maria Jeritza Lauritz Melchior Tito Schipa Frances Yeend 
INSTRUMENTALISTS: . 
Larry Adler Zino Francescatti London String Quartet John Sebastian 4 
Wilhelm Bachaus Viadimir Horowitz Witold Malcuzynski Andres Segovia i 
Bartlett & Robertson Eugene Istomin Yehudi Menuhin Zadel Skolovsky ; 
Alexander Brailowsky Jose Iturbi Nathan Milstein Society of Ancient 
Robert Casadesus Maryla Jonas Erica Morini Instruments 
Gaspar Cassado William Kapell Gregor Piatigorsky Joseph Szigeti 
Cherniavsky Trio Wanda Landowska William Primrose Patricia Travers 
Alfred Cortot Ethel Leginska Serge Prokofieff Robert Virovai : 
Rudolf Firkusny Eugene List Ruggiero Ricci Vronsky & Babin ; 
Lener String Quartet : 
SPECIAL ATTRACTIONS: DANCE ATTRACTIONS: p 
Adolf Busch and his Little Symphony La Argentina : 
Bon Towne hoir Company Diaghileff Ballet Russe with Nijinsky ; 
Columbia Opera Compan (Trans-Continental Tour) : 
Columbia Grand Opera Quartet Devi Dja and Java—Bali Dancers : 
Jaroff Don Cossack Chorus Fox Hole Ballet ; 
Paul Draper and Larry Adler Jooss European Ballet : 
adhery aly aed “a Serge Lifar and his Russian Ballets 
Moran & Mack and W. C. Fields La Meri ; 
The Revelers Quartet Carmalita Maracci and Dance Group . 
Scotti Grand Opera Company Rosario & Antonio and Spanish Dance Ensemble 
Josh White Mia Slavenska & Dance Group 
Paul Whiteman and his Orchestra, d 
with George Gershwin, pianist = 
N. Y. Philharmonic-Symphony Orchestra Mei Lan-Fang and his Classic Chinese Dance-Drama 
First Southern Tour Theater of Peking 
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CONDUCTORS & COMPOSERS: 
























































Maurice Abravanel Albert Coates Thor Johnson Serge Prokofieff 

: Herman Adler Desire Defauw Erich Kleiber Fritz Reiner 
Ernest Ansermet Victor de Sabata Otto Klemperer Ottorino Respighi 
Alfredo Antonini Vincent d'Indy Andre Kostelanetz Max Rudolf 
Enrique Fernandez Arbos Dean Dixon Clemens Krauss Hans Schwieger 
John Barbirolli Issay Dobrowen Efrem Kurtz Alexander Smallens 
Howard Barlow Antol Dorati Hans Lange William Steinberg 
Sir Thomas Beecham Rudolph Dunbar Erich Leinsdorf Reginald Stewart 
Leonard Bernstein Georges Enesco Lorin Maazel Richard Strauss 
Arthur Bliss Massimo Freccia Sir Ernest MacMillan Igor Stravinsky 
Paul Breisach Wilhelm Furtwaengler Bernardino Molinari George Szell 
David Broekman Vladimir Golschmann Pierre Monteux Bruno Walter 
Alfredo Casella Eugene Goossens Charles Muench Jaromir Weinberger 
Saul Caston Jascha Horenstein Eugene Ormandy Frieder Weissmann 
Carlos Chavez Werner Janssen Paul Paray 








ALSO MANAGED THE FOLLOWING ARTISTS AND ATTRACTIONS: 








Frances Alda Mischa Elman Kathryn Meisle 
Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo Angna Enters Grace Moore 
Harold Bauer Povla Frijsh Mordkin Ballet Russe 
Bauer-Casals-Thibaud Trio Ossip Gabrilowitsch Lucien Muratore 
Richard Bonelli Amelita Galli-Curci Guiomar Novaes 
Karin Branzell Mary Garden Ernest Schelling 
Sophie Braslau Beniamino Gigli Schumann-Heink 
Caruso (Concert Tours 1917-20) Louis Graveure Leopold Stokowski 
é Pablo Casals Charles Hackett Grete Stueckgold 
Anna Case Josef Hofmann Takarazuki Ballet of Tokyo 
Lina Cavallieri Louise Homer Marion Telva 
Mario Chamlee Bronislaw Huberman Jacques Thibaud 
Edmond Clement Edward Johnson John Charles Thomas 
Marguerite D'Alvarez Frederick Jagel Jeannette Vreeland 
Vladimir de Pachmann Josef Lhevinne Reinald Werrenrath 
Claire Dux Queena Mario Efrem Zimbalist 
Florence Easton Margaret Matzenauer 


COMMUNITY CONCERT SERVICE—Columbia Concerts Inc., through its subsidiary, the 
Community Concert Service, has developed the organized audience movement throughout 
the United States and Canada. The Community Concert plan established in South Africa 
was interrupted by World War II. 
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SOUTH AMERICA—Columbia Concerts Inc. has developed and is now maintaining sub- | 
scription concert courses in Central and South America and is booking artists for concerts, 
opera and radio throughout the entire southern hemisphere. 


WORLD WIDE CONCERT TOURS—Columbia Concerts Inc., through its affiliations with 
foreign concert managers, is now booking artists and attractions throughout the world. 
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SOPRANOS 


*LICIA ALBANESE 
*ROSE BAMPTON 
JEAN CARLTON 
*NADINE CONNER 
AGNES DAVIS 
ENYA GONZALEZ 
DESI HALBAN 
HELEN JEPSON 
*FLORENCE KIRK 
*DOROTHY KIRSTEN 
CAROLYN LONG 
DOROTHY MAYNOR 
*ZINKA MILANOV 
EDNA PHILLIPS 
*LILY PONS 
*BIDU SAYAO 
*HELEN TRAUBEL 
*ASTRID VARNAY 
CAMILLA WILLIAMS 
FRANCES YEEND 


MEZZO-SOPRANOS 


NAN MERRIMAN 
HELEN OLHEIM 
*MONA PAULEE 
*RISE STEVENS 
*JENNIE TOUREL 


CONTRALTOS 


KARIN BRANZELL 
*MARGARET HARSHAW 
*ANNA KASKAS 
KATHRYN MEISLE 
MARY VAN KIRK 
JEAN WATSON 
PORTIA WHITE 


BASSO 


PAUL ROBESON 


Season 


TENORS 


*JUSSI BJOERLING 
NESTOR CHAYRES 


*CHARLES KULLMAN 
MARIO LANZA 
CHRISTOPHER LYNCH 
*NINO MARTINI 

*JAMES MELTON 
FERRUCCIO TAGLIAVINI 
RICHARD TAUBER 


BARITONES 


*LORENZO ALVARY 
GINO BECHI 
WALTER CASSEL 
TODD DUNCAN 
NELSON EDDY 
IGOR GORIN 
LANSING HATFIELD 
*JULIUS HUEHN 
*ARTHUR KENT 
*ALEXANDER KIPNIS 
ENZO MASCHERINI 
JAMES PEASE 
JOHN TYERS 
*LEONARD WARREN 
TIVIS WICKER 


TWO PIANOS 
APPLETON and FIELD 
BARTLETT and ROBERTSON 
MORLEY and GEARHART 
VRONSKY and BABIN 
WHITTEMORE and LOWE 


°"CELLISTS 


NIKOLAI GRAUDAN 
GREGOR PIATIGORSKY 


VIOLIST 


WILLIAM PRIMROSE 


HARMONICA 


LARRY ADLFR 
JOHN SEBASTIAN 


THEREMINIST 


CLARA ROCKMORE 


MMC 
LIST 


PIANISTS 


ROBERT CASADESUS 
RUDOLF FIRKUSNY 
SASCHA GORODNITZKI 
WALTER HAUTZIG 
WALTER HENDL 
RANDOLPH HOKANSON 
EUGENE ISTOMIN 
MARYLA JONAS 
WILLIAM KAPELL 
CONSTANCE KEENE 
EUGENE LIST 
SOLVEIG LUNDE 
THEODORE PAXSON 
SERGE PROKOFIEFF 
MARISA REGULES 


SANROMA 

GYORGY SANDOR 
RUDOLF SERKIN 
ZADEL SKOLOVSKY 
HILDE SOMER 
REGINALD STEWART 


VIOLINISTS 


ADOLF BUSCH 
GEORGES ENESCO 
ZINO FRANCESCATTI 
JOSEPH FUCHS 
CARROLL GLENN 
HEIFETZ 

ARTHUR LE BLANC 
PAUL MAKOVSKY 
MENUHIN 

ERICA MORINI 
RICARDO ODNOPOSOFF 
ANGEL REYES 
ALBERT SPALDING 
TOSSY SPIVAKOVSKY 
HENRI TEMIANKA 
PATRICIA TRAVERS 
ERNO VALASEK 


DANCE ATTRACTIONS 


ROSARIO & ANTONIO 
Spanish Dance Ensemble 
*MARINA SVETLOVA, Prima Ballerina 
and Two Solo Dancers 
with Concert Pianist 
FOX HOLE BALLET 
GRANT Mouraporr 
and Company of 10 
RUSSIAN BALLET 
By the BALLET THEATRE 
By arrangement with S. Hurok 


*“METROPOLITAN OPERA ASSOCIATION 
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1947 ¥ 


SPECIAL 
ATTRACTIONS 
\DOLF BUSCH and 


SYMPHONY. ORCHESTRA of 
34 Players 


GENERAL PLATOFF 
DON COSSACK RUSSIAN CHORUS 


Nicholas Kostrukoff, Conductor 


TRAPP FAMILY SINGERS 
Dr. F. Wasner, Conductor 
COLUMBIA GRAND OPERA QUARTET 


Frances Yeend, Soprano 
Helen Olheim, Contralto 
William Hain, Tenor 
*Arthur Kent, Baritone 


PAUL DRAPER and LARRY ADLER 


ADOLF BUSCH and RUDOLF SERKIN 
Joint Recitals 


JOANNA and NIKOLAI GRAUDAN 
‘Cello and Piano Duo 


BARY ENSEMBLE 


Piano, Flute, Violin, ‘Cello 
ST. LOUIS SINFONIETTA 


Paul Schreiber, Conductor 


FATHER FLANAGAN’S 
BOYS TOWN CHOIR 


Rev. Francis Schmitt, Musical Director 


JOSH WHITE Assisted by 
JOSEPHINE PRIMICE 


HARPIST 


MILDRED DILLING 


ORGANIST 


FE. POWER BIGGS 


HEADQUARTERS: 113 West 57th Street, NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 


He 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 344 Wrigley Building 


Los Angeles: L. E. Behymer, 415 Auditorium Bldg. 
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iy, WE ARE HAPPY OVER THE LONG LIST OF 
BROADCAST ENGAGEMENTS FULFILLED BY OUR 
ARRAY OF DISTINGUISHED ARTISTS DURING THE 
LAST YEAR. 





Bic FURNISHES CONSTANT EVIDENCE THAT WE 
BOOK MORE CONCERT TALENT ON THE AIR THAN 
ANY OTHER BUREAU IN THE WORLD. 


a 





Chacndinn OF FINE MUSICAL PROGRAMS ARE MAK- 
| ING AN OUTSTANDING CONTRIBUTION TO THE CUL- 
| TURAL GROWTH OF AMERICA—AND WE ARE HAPPY 
TO BE OF SERVICE IN SUCH A NOTABLE CAUSE. 


| COLUMBIA CONCERTS INC. * RADIO DIVISION 
| Walter Preston, Director * Larry Fitzgerald, Assistant Director © Hugh Hooks (Hollywood) 


For a Complete List of the World’s Finest Artists Available for Radio Turn to Opposite Page 
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*« “Singing 
here in opera 


for the first time, 
Madam Traubel 








7 “Miss 







































Traubel’s yoice 
for sheer beauty 
of tone has no 
peer among proved herself 
those presently to be the 
: singing a the greatest Isolde 
Metropolitan. P of the generation. ” 
| NEW YORK post LOS ANGELES EXAMINER 
% LAWRENCE EVANS ARTIS 
113 West 57th Street Division of Columbia Concerts Inc. New ork 19, N. Y. 
Columbia Records widiee Meche 
coras 
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YOUNG AMERICAN 
DUO-PIANISTS 


Vera Michael 


pleton «« Field 


60 CONCERT AND RADIO ENGAGEMENTS 
Third Season 1945-46 


Re-engaged 5 Times Schaeffer Review (NBC) 


* “Young musicians have a suavity and * “Full of vitality—glittering—rhythmi- 
facility—to be commended—fiuent read- cally stunning.” 
ing.” New York Times, December 18, 1945 


New York Sun, December 18, 1945 ' 
* “Clear — smooth — freely integrated — 


* “[sunally k nderstandi f th a thoroughly able to cope with extraordi- 
seaais seumdeae? Se nary difficulties—draw the full measure of 


excitement.” 
New York World Telegram, December 18, 1945 New York Herald Tribune, December 18, 1945 


* 
Now Booking Season 1946-47 
Management: HAENSEL & JONES, Division Columbia Concerts Inc., 113 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
ANDRE MERTENS HORACE J. PARMELEE (Steinway Pianos) 
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% Leading soprano roles in the revivals of 
Puccini’s operas, “Madame Butterfly” 
and “Il Tabarro” at the Metropolitan 
Opera House, N. Y. 


% Seventh consecutive season at the Metropolitan 
Opera House, N. Y. 


% Sixth consecutive season with the San 
Francisco Opera Co. in California. 


*% “Traviata” and “Butterfly” with other opera 
companies in Cincinnati, New Orleans, San 
’ Antonio, Pittsburgh, Baltimore, Etc. 


% Mid-season concert tour including en- 
gagement as soloist with San Francisco 
Symphony Orchestra. 


% With Metropolitan Opera on its spring tour 
in Chicago, Cleveland, St. Louis, etc. 


*% New recordings by RCA Victor Company. 


% On the air every Thursday evening, “Treasure Hour 
of Song,” except when filling other engagements. 


and conhiihetse 








Two recent broadcasts of Puccini's opera ‘‘La Boheme’”’ under 
the direction of TOSCANINI. 


, Olin Downes in the N. Y. Times (Feb. 11) writes regarding these 
broadcasts: 

“It’s emotion was heightened by the singing of Mimi’s music by 
Miss Albanese. She can hardly have sung the role with such an 
} adorable simplicity and poignancy before.” 
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Now Booking Season 1946-47 


Management: METROPOLITAN MUSICAL BUREAU, INC. ©® Division of COLUMBIA CONCERTS, INC. 
i113 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
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CONCERT MANAGEMENT ARTHUR JUDSON - INC. 
% COLUMBIA CONCERTS, INc. 113 W.571HST., NEW YORK, N.Y 
SEASON 1945-46 SOLD OUT e SEASON 1946-47 NOW BOOKING e EUROPEAN TOUR MAY 15 TO OCT. 1, 1946 
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AMERICA'S BEAUTIFUL SINGER 
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IN UNIVERSAL DEMAND 


FROM COAST TO COAST 


r * 
Oo he 
An ef * Symphony Orchestras: Los ANGELES * CLEVELAND * BALTIMORE * DALLAS 
nw NEW ORLEANS * OKLAHOMA CITY * MONTREAL * FORT WAYNE 















Bo on 
seas? * Radio Star: rorp HOUR * RCA VICTOR HOUR * TEXACO STAR THEATRE 


* Recitals: over 40 ACROSS THE NATION, FROM CUBA TO CANADA 
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Town 


Direct From Boys Town, Nebraska 





" Dowd Memorial Chapel Boys Town 


TO BE HEARD 
FOR THE FIRST TIME “=e 
IN CONCERT Father Francis Schmitt, a Director 


a cappella 
and with 


piano accompaniment 
Father Flanagan’s Boys Home, Inc. 


For Homeless, Abandoned Boys Regardless of 
Race or Creed. Non-Sectarian. Non-Proselyting. 


Rt. Rev. Msgr. E. J. Flanagan 
Founder and Director of Boys Town 


Limited Availabilities Season 1946-47 
Now Booking 


Management: HAENSEL & JONES, Division Columbia 
Concerts, Inc., 113 West 57th Street, New York 19 





ANDRE MERTENS HORACE J. PARMELEE 


MUSICAL AMERICA 
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Nh anagement 
METROPOLITAN MUSICAL BUREAU, INC. 


F.C.COPPICUS F.C. SCHANG 


DIVISION OF COLUMBIA CONCERTS, INC 


113 West 57th Street Ch an ala ak ee 








“TRUE SWEDISH NIGHTINGALE, BJOERLING IS BACK IN BRILLIANT VOICE AND GENEROUS MOOD.” cusses ?"%cr 


March 4, 1946 
February, 1946 page 47 








Announcing the return of 

















After Four Years Distinguished Service in the United States Navy, 
Mr. Carter is immediately available for concert, opera and radio, 
including summer engagements. 


COLUMBIA RECORDS 











NOW BOOKING SEASON 1946-47 


Management: HAENSEL & JONES « Division: COLUMBIA CONCERTS, INC. « 113 W. 57th St.. New York 19 


ANDRE MERTENS HORACE J. PARMELEI 


MUSICAL AMERICA 
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Returns December, 1946 
following European Tour 


“The Pied Piper” 


“Casadesus removes the 

veil from your eyes 

and reveals a world you 

may have forgotten; 

the world of unsorrowing youth. 
He plays like the Pied Piper, 
enticingly, irresistibly. 

~ The music you hear 


becomes new magic.” 


PHILADELPHIA BULLETIN 
DECEMBER 15, 1945 


Concert Management Arthur Judson, Inc. 
division of Columbia Concerts 





Columbia Masterworks Records Steinway Piano 
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Star Viva America CBS 

Star Starlight Serenade (Mutual) 
Coca Cola Hour CBS 

Philco Hall of Fame ABC 


Treasure Hour of Song WOR 
(Mutual) 


ONALITY 





"Town Hall played host to the Mexican Tenor, Nestor Chayres, 
and to a near capacity audience. Mr. Chayres well deserved his 
large and enthusiastic following for he IS A FIRST-RATE ARTIST. 
Press Comments His voice is of a beautiful slow and is used with intelligence and 
TOWN HALL musicianship. Mr. Chayres also possesses an admirable stage 
presence which plays no small part in the effectiveness of his 

RECITAL DEBUT interpretations. Frederico Kramer's accompaniments were always 


musicianly."" 
* New York Times, Dec. 15, 1945 





DEC. 14, 1945 "Nestor Chayres, Mexican Tenor, brought a fresh young voice and 


Program of classic and contem- a suave manner to the season's lyric wing in Town Hall last night. 
porary repertoire in Spanish, Senor Chayres wove smooth tone around each song, also applying 


ovals 4 ag my carefully gauged color and shading in the process." 
Obradors, ‘Nin, Padilla, etc.). New York World-Telegram, Dec. 15, 1945 


Management: METROPOLITAN MUSICAL BUREAU, INC., Division of Columbia Concerts, Inc., 113 West 57th St, N. Y. 19 


Personal Representative: PEGGY STANION 


871 Seventh Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 
Decca Records ClIrcle 7-3900 
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“DESERT SONG” 


Transcontinental Tour 


* 


‘Mr. Cassel’s baritone is an excellent one, 
fresh and with virile, resonant high notes.” 
New York Post, Jan. 9, 1946 


“A virtuoso performance as singer and actor.” 
San Francisco Call Bulletin, May 22, 1945 


‘Received an enthusiastic ovation. . . . Here, 
by the gods, is a baritone who can act.” 
Citizen-News, Hollywood, Cal., May 1, 1945 








“One of the best, most engaging and sincere 
baritones that Portland has heard.” 
Oregonian, Portland, Ore., Sept. 26, 1945 


“Not since 1915, when this re- 
viewer heard John Charles Thomas 
sing in a Lehar operetta, has he 
heard a barytone voice of the 
stature of Mr. Cassel’s. It is a 
resounding voice, a voice of fine 
quality, a voice well schooled. ...”’ 

Indianapolis News, Oct. 31, 1945 








“Walter Cassel portrays the leading 
role with bland ingenuousness plus 
the kind of voice that makes en- 


cores mandatory.” 
Chicago Sun, Oct. 22, 1945 


- 


Solidly Booked Concert Tour 
February, March and April 








Now Booking Season 1946-47 
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"One of the richest lyric 
voices of the present day” 


— San Francisco Chronicle, 
Oct. 26, 1945 


LOVELY sare™ Tyr 


“Miss Conner’s Zerlina, is vocally the most charming we have heard in some years.” 
New York Herald Tribune, December 14, 1945 


Her voice is almost rfectly produced. It is lovely in quality, dramatic when it need be. unusually 
werful for a lyric voice, with a vibrant warmth and aravishing mezzo voce, which she uses infrequently 


free from artifice. Her diction is 
excellent in every language. In short, Miss Conner is an artist of the most impeccable taste and charm.” 


Richmond News Leader, Dec. 4, 1945 


. 
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"DONALD DAME... 


uchly endowed tenors whe might some day rate being 


Mukhed the American Caruso. He has a fine votce and 
a winning style. Wiatch this boy. Sheres metal in hts 





lroat and ul glillers. —NEW YORK WORLD-TELEGRAM, DECEMBER 17, 1945 


54 RECITALS IN 49 LEADING CITIES FROM COAST-TO-COAST THIS SEASON. 
3 APPEARANCES WITH N. Y. PHILHARMONIC—3 WITH PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA 
FEATURED ON SUNDAY EVE. “AMERICAN ALBUM OF FAMILIAR MUSIC’”—NBC 


oo 


Management : HAENSEL & JON ES, Division of Columtia Concerls Inc., 4432 West S7th Sheel, New York 19, N. Y. 
kndre Mertens Horace f- Parmetlee 
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“Still stands among the best choral groups now to be heard in our concert halls.” 
NEW YORK TIMES, DEC. 16, 1945 








World famous 


BRILLIANT SOLOISTS 
THRILLING DANCERS 


143 ENGAGEMENTS THIS SEASON! __N. KOSTRUKOFF, 


Conductor 





my 
' a 
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Reserve Your Date 


Now Completing Their eieedelitite REPEAT ENGAGEMENTS 


Hin Wiad Daten Season After Season 
7th Consecutive Chicago, Detroit, Washington, 
Seattle, Portland, San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, Montreal, Toronto, 
METROPOLITAN MUSICAL BUREAU, INC. Cleveland, Louisville, Hartford, 
Division: Columbia Concerts Inc. Etc., etc., prove the great popu- 

113 West 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. larity of the 


GENERAL PLATOFF 
VICTOR RED SEAL RECORDS DON COSSACK CHORUS 


Exclusive Management: 


Transcontinental Tour 














TO GREATER ACCLAIM 
THAN EVER! 


MUSICAL AMERICA 





Baritone Star 


1945 
WAS AN IMPORTANT YEAR IN 
THE CAREER OF TODD DUNCAN 


It included a Latin-American tour 
covering 11 countries, 12 appear- 
ances at the New York City Cen- 
ter in two major opera roles, 
Tonio in “Pagliacci” and the 
Toreador in “Carmen,” engage- 
ments with top orchestras, and a 
coast-to-coast concert tour. 


‘He is a great vocal artist and 
a great interpreter of songs, and 
his art is known and honored in 


many lands.” — Glenn Dillard Gunn, 
Washington Post, Jan. 5, 1946 


Ye A GREAT ORCHESTRA CHOOSES A GREAT SINGER 


DUNCAN SINGS 8 TIMES IN 2 SEASONS with the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony Orchestra 


January 18, 19 and 21, 1945, in Lukas Fess’ cantata “The Prairie” 


August 4, 1945 (at the Stadium), singing arias, spirituals, popular 
numbers 


April 11, 12 and 14, 1946, in Beethoven Ninth Symphony 


Also engaged for Special Gershwin concert, date to be announced 


Reengaged Spring and Fall Seasons 1946 
New York City Center 


Personal Representatives: Goldie and Gumm 


CONCERT MANAGEMENT ARTHUR JUDSON, INC. + DIVISION: COLUMBIA CONCERTS INC. 
113 WEST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 19; N. Y. 

















e “His Parsifal was a pleasure 
to the ear” 

Chicago Sun 
e “So convincing 4 reading of 


his role --- 
@ Rise to distinction la a 


sured” 
Felix Bor 
_Christian Science Mo 


e “Covered himself with glory 
as Siegmune- Fresh and reso- 
nant voice ysed with vigor and 
precision” 

Milwaukeee Sta 
e “Sang grandly, easily equal 

roic dema ds of the 
g the part line 


owski 
nitor 


r-J ournal 


role an 
and clarity” 


earned 
the right 
and he sang w 
viction.” 
Rober 


e “Stepped at 
charmed cir 
own Siegmund fres 
_,. sung with a noble simplicity 
ossible only to an imaginative 
and musical a ist.” 
Chicago Tribune 


* 


Concert Favorite 


transcontinentally 


RDS 


— 
COLUMBIA RECO 


st 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 


e J. pARMELEE 
Columbia 


JONES, 113 We 
HORAC 
Concerts Inc. 


Division: 
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CONCERT MANAGEMENT ARTHUR JUDSON, 


Division: Columbia Concerts Inc. 


113 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


February, 1946 


INC. 


Nelson Eddy 


ELECTRIC HOUR, C.B:S. 
Sundays, 4:30 P.M., E.S.T. 


“MAKE MINE MUSIC” 
Walt Disney Feature 
Released soon 











Nem York Times, January 26, 1946 





FUCHS IMPRESSIVE 
IN VIOLIN PROGRAM 


Presents a Recital of Sharply 
Contrasted Works—Handel 
Sonata No. 5°Offered 








By NOEL STRAUS 


Every’ factor that makes for distin- 
guished violin playing was evidenced 
at the recital given by Joseph Fuchs 
last night in Carnegie Hall. Through- 
out a knowingly devised program of 
sharply contrasted works, each of the 
offerings displayed the richly gifted 
artist’s uncommon musicality, depth of 
insight and grasp of style, and at the 
same time served to display his mas- 
tery of the mechanics of his chosen 
instrument, as well as his sensitive 
control of tone. 

Starting the evening with the rarely 
presented Sonata, No. 5, of Handel, 
Mr. Fuchs performed its four short 
movements in the true classic manner. 
The two allegro divisions, with their 
passages of double-stopping immacu- 
lately treated, had all the required 
verve and rhythmic vitality, while the 
Largo, despite its brevity, afforded 
ample opportunity for the complete 
evocation of a well defined mood in 
a reading of its measures at once, 
tender, noble and soulful. 

As fully realized in its intentions 
was the Beethoven “Romance” in F 
major, delivered with marked purity 
of sound and highly perfected molding 
of melodic outline. Not often in the 
concert room is one favored with so 
polished and subtle a handling of 
decorative cantilena, in which very 
phrase can be counted on to fall into 
its appointed place in the general 
scheme and maintain its share of deli- 
cately adjusted, pure tone. 

Fine as these classic contributions 
proved, they were to be surpassed by 
the revelatory interpretation of the 
Fauré Sonata in A major, a composi- 
tion with striking kinship to the 
Franck work in the same form and 
key, though written a decade earlier. 
This earliest of Fauré’s chamber com- 
positions remains one of his best 
known creations. But it waited for 
Mr. Fuchs to disclose the real worth 
of this music, in an unfoldment of sur- 
prising eloquence and emotional im- 
pact. 

The lyric and dramatic elements in 
the corner movements were juxta- 
posed in masterly fashion and infused 
with telling dynamic effects. As for 
the Largo, it was an outstanding 
achievement in well unified, but yet 
expertly diversified, melodic pattern- 
ing, could hardly have been more 
poetically and movingly set forth. In 
the superb negotiation of this sonata, 
Mr. Fuchs was ably seconded by 
Artur Balsam at the piano, who did 
his share in making this offering the 
crown of the evening’s achievement. 

Mr. Fuchs had full opportunity to 
make known his prowess of finger and 
bow in the Paganini “Caprices,” Nos. 
9, 16 and 24. The “Caprice,” No. 16, 
taken at a terrific rate of speed, was 
a marvel of evenness and bravura. But 
even more remarkable was the easy 
conquest of thirds, tenths, octaves, 
chromatic scales, harmonics and other 
technical hedges in the splendidly 
played variations of “Caprice,” No. 24. 











York Critics Again 
Unanimously Acclaim 


JOSEPH 























3rd NEW YORK RECITAL 
Carnegie Hall, January 25, 1946 
BRINGS LAVISH PRESS PRAISE 








WITHIN ONE YEAR MR. FUCHS 
HAS PERFORMED : 


March 12—Lopatnikoff Concerto, National Orches- 
tral Association, Leon Barzin, Conductor. 
June 3—Lopatnikoff Concerto, N B C Orchestra, 
Frank Biack, Conductor. 
© August 1—Bruch G minor Concerto, Stadium Con- 
certs, Eugene Goossens, Conductor. 
® October 27—Lopatnikoff Concerto, New York Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony, Artur Rodzinski, Conductor. 
© January 10—Tchaikovsky Concerto, Detroit Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Kari Krueger, Conductor. 














Season 1946-47 Now Booking: Write: 
CONCERT MANAGEMENT ARTHUR JUDSON, Inc. 


Division: Columbia Concerts 
113 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
Victor Red Seal Records 





] HERALD TRIBUNE 


Virgil Thomson, January 26th, 1946 
“A MUSICAL DELIGHT. 
“Joseph Fuchs, who gave a violin re- 
cital last night in Carnegie Hall, is ever 
a musical delight. He makes beautiful 
sounds and he knows what the pieces 
he plays are all about. His work never 
falls short of either beauty or distinc- 
tion, and at its best it is unequalled by 
either test among the violin-playing of 
our day. 
“It was at its best last night in 
the Fauré Sonata, Opus 13, in the 
Haieff Suite and in the Paganini 
Etudes. The Fauré piece brought out 
his gift for a lyricism that soars with- 
out effort and without arrogance, a 
sweetness that is nowhere lacking in 
either grace or power but that seems 
to know no strain. The Haieff brought 
forth virility and rhythmic strength, 
the Paganini pieces a display of accu- 
rate acrobatics that left one gasping 
with admiration. All these works were 
read with a breadth of overall plan- 
ning, an awareness of their shape and 
progress that gave proof of their in- 
tellectual powers in no way inferior 
to Mr. Fuchs’ high skill of hand and 
accomplished musicianship.” 
ae 


SUN 
Arthur V. Berger, January 26th, 1946 


“Joseph Fuchs is capable of making 
a concert into a distinguished musical 
event in a way that is rare among per- | 
formers with so much virtuosity as he | 
has at his disposal. He had evidently 
set about to build his Carnegie Hall 
program for last night somewhat as | 
a composer determines the characters 
and sequence of the movements of a 
sonata. And in his performances he 
identified himself with his task with 
inspiration, artistry, musical integrity 
and an exceptional command of the 
phrase and the broad line. Where | 
many other violinists use their tech- | 
nical equipment to advance themselves | 
in the estimation of their listeners, he 
used it as a means of projecting the 
music itself. 

“Fuchs achieved heights that many 
artists aspire towards but only occa- 
sionally find. More than one reliable 
listener agreed with me during the 
intermission that they did not recall 
a more revealing reading of the Fauré, 
in which Artur Balsam, the pianist, 
performed with equal authority and 
artistry.” 

* 


POST 
Harriett Johnson, January 26, 1946 


“Mr. Fuchs has already achieved a 
solid reputation for having a virtuoso’s 
technique combined with a thoughtful 
and deeply penetrating intelligence. 
What he says, therefore, via his in- 
strument, is always of more interest 
than how he says it. The fluid technical 
aspects of his performance last night 
were of great distinction. His warm, 
vibrant tone and broad playing style 
lent continuous interest to the Handel. 
The Beethoven had its own beauty, 
too, but it was in the Fauré Sonata 
that the special Fuchs gifts came 
through in abundance. He phrased the 
Fauré like a painter who makes every 
full stroke of the brush a small archi- 
tecture of its own with its individual 
lights and shadows.” 
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peerererues: HALL—COM. (482——— 


SAT., NOV. 3 at 8:30 


Boston Symphony 
ORCHESTRA 


SERGE KOUSSEVITZKY, Conductor 
RICHARD BURGIN, Conducting 
Seloist—Rudelf Firkusny—Piane 








 PHILBARMONIC— 


ader the Direction 


BRUNO WALTER 


CON AT CARNEGIE HALL 
THIS TARTE RNOON at 2:30 
PIANO SOLOIST 


RUDOLF FIRKUSNY 
MAHLER: Symphony No. 9 in D 
BEETHOVEN: Piano Concerte No. 3 
Thurs., Fri. & Sun., Dec. 27, 28 & 30 
Heliday Program--RODZINSKI Conductor 
(Steinway Piano) 


NATICNAL SYMPHONY 
Hans Kindler, Conductor 


WEDNESDAY SERIES 


(Bubdscription) 


November 21, 8:30 P.M. 
Constitution Hall 


Scleise 
FIRKUSNY, Pianist 


Any available re-sale tickets at 
Women's Commitiee, 1727 K St. N. 


EX. 6704 























Sir Ernest MacMillan, 
OPENING 
SUBSCRIPTION CONCERT 


TONIGHT — 8.10 Sharp 
Guest Artist 


RUDOLF FIRKUSNY 


Pianist 


Cenducter 








Academy— Tickets. Haly. Weymann's, 1613 Chestnet 


HILADELPKIA ORCHESTR 


ORMANDY, Conducting 
; 8.30 at Steinway 
Tonight Sharp Mon. 8 30 Piano 
Soloist: RUDOLF FIRKUSNY, Pianist 
CRESTON Chant of 1942 
MARTINI Concerto for P jane and Orch. 
DVORAK “New World" Symphony 





NATIONAL SYMPHONY 
| HANS KINDLER, Conductor 
WEDNESDAY SERIES 
(Subscription) 
TONIGHT 8:30 P.M. 
CONSTITUTION MALL 
Soloist: 


FIRKUSNY, Pianist 


ANY ayes tae RESALE TICKETS 
AT WOMEN’S COMMITTEE 


N.W. 


ee 


727 K St. EX. 62094 
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REETHOVEN 
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Under the of 
BRUNO WALTER 
GIE HALL 

RIDAY AFTERNOON at 3:30 
FIRKUSN 





-AT C¢C 
THURSDAY EVENING at 6:48 


Seteist: 
___ MABLER: i_Sympheny Ne. * in BD; 


“NEXT SUN 
MOZART: Symphony in E . * 











ACADEMY 
Or ME SIC 





HILADELPHIA “icc 
TRA 


i APR. (4, % FRU APR.t3 2229 


MON. EVE., APR. 16, at 8.30 
RMANDY 
faitetnt KU DOLE FIRKE “Syne 


amist 
CRESTON . wt aess 


Ce - rte for viaee and Grch 
Drowan. an ~ w Wortd" Sy pangs 
3 Chestmat St. 


Tickets, Maly. wesasmrne 161 
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PHILHARMONIYL-SYMPHONY SOCIETY 








FIRKUSNY 


Season CZECH PIANIST 


1945-46: @ 3rd South American Tour, 
formances at the Colon, Buenos 


including 7 
Aires. 


per- 


@N. Y. Philharmonic Symphony (3rd _ season) 
Soloist : Boston, National (3rd season), Toronto (2nd 
season), Montreal (3rd season) Symphony 


Orchestras. 
@ First Mexican and Central American Tour 


@ Outstanding Success at 4th N. Y. Carnegie Hall 
recital (N. Y. Times notice mailed on request) 


Season 1946-47 Now Booking 


Management: METROPOLITAN MUSICAL BUREAU, Inc. 
F. C. Schang 

Division: Columbia Concerts Inc. 
113 West 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 


F. C. Coppicus 


Steinway Piano 
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CONCERTS SYMPHONIQUES 
DE MONTREAL 


MARDI et MERCREDI 
Chef d'orchestre GEORGES SZELL 
Soliste RUDOLF FIRKUSMY pianiste 


Premier concerto de Brains 


WRSSSASASAS SARK 





Sie Ernest MacMillan, Condacter 


OPENING 
SUBSCRIPTION CONCERT 


TUES., OCT. 30 PY 
Guest Artiat 


RUDOLF FIRKUSNY 


Pianist 





por" SYMPHONY HALL—COM. | 


FRI., NOV. 2 at 2:30 
SAT., NOV. 3 at 8:30 


Boston Symphony 
ORCHESTRA 


SERGE KOUSSEVITZKY, Conductor 
RICHARD BURGIN, Conducting 
Scioist—Rudolf Firkusny—Piano 
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CONCERTS AT CARNEGIE HALL 
’ 
| 





THIS AFTERNGON at 23:30 
PIANO SOLOIST 


RUDOLF FIRKUSNY 


MAWHLER: Kymphony No 9 in D 
BEETHOVEN: Piano Concerto No. 3 


Thurs., Fri. & Sun., Dec. 27, 28 & 30 
Holiday Program—RODZINSRI Conductor 
teinu ay Piano) 


NATIONAL SYMPHONY 


Hans Kindler, Conductor 


WEDNESDAY SERIES 


(fiubsecription) 


November 21, 8:30 P.M. 
Constitution Hall 


Soloiet 


FIRKUSNY, Pianist 


Any available re-sale tickets at 
Women's Committee. 1727 K St, N 


EX. 6781 

















Academy——Tickets, Maly, Weymana’s, 1613 Chestnet 
HILADELP* IA ORCHESTR 
B RMANODY, Conducting 
t oto Steinway 
Sat, 2 A Sod FRI, 2:30 MON. Piano 


Soloist: RUDOLF FIRKL “Ny Pianist 









Sir Ernest MarMillan, 


OPENING 
SUBSCRIPTION CONCERT 


TONIGHT — 8.10 Sharp 


Guest Artist 


RUDOLF FIRKUSNY | 


Pienist 


Conductor 
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RECITAL TONIGHT by CARROLL GLENN! 
What Happens During the Day 


»—> 
You can't earn a 
critic's tribute 
that you are “a 





superlative artist" 
(Phila. Inquirer) 
without practice. 
Three hours in the 
morning will be 
the proper stint. 








S syn 


t Time out to hang Kreisler's picture for fresh inspiration. 
Husband Eugene List is helper. 


Getting close to the departure hour. 
Mother puts on finishing touches of 
Carroll's gown. Chic must be 
achieved by color and line; gown 
must provide freedom of movement. t 





a / |g 
A) yy 


VERY IMPORTANT is 
hair-do, as playing a 
violin is exciting. (‘'Vio- 
linistic fireworks left her 
hearers stirred to ex- 
citement.''—Detroit Free 
An ideal coif- 
fure is one which will 


Press.) 


take a good tossing and 
still remain immaculate. 





Photos by Robert M. Lewis 





7 


t After lunch and a nap, there will be relaxation while 
Mother Glenn (incidentally her daughter's first teacher) 
takes fan dictation. 





Season 1945-46: Coast to coast recital 
tour of 40 engagements 
Soloist Philadelphia Symphony Or- 
chestra (4 appearances) 


Season 1946-47: Summer, First Euro- 
pean Tour (Prague Festival) 
First appearance at N. Y. Stadium 
with Philharmonic Orchestra 
Now Booking Transcontinental Tour U. S. 
and Canada 
Exclusive Menegoment: 
METROPOLITAN MUSICAL BUREAU, INC. 
F. C. COPPICUS F. C. SCHANG 
113 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
Division of Columbia Concerts Inc. 
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Baritone 


TTT EE REEL 











“Endowed with the 
divine lust of song” 
Toronto Globe & Mail 











“He leaves nothing 
to be desired” 


New Orleans States 








“SUPER-BARITONE — GORIN'S SUPERB SINGING, ACTING 
THRILL AUDIENCE (Headline) 


“Igor Gorin won an emphatic popular verdict from a capacity 
audience. .. . Gorin is one of the four or five super-baritones who 
have edged tenors out of the pre-eminent place they once held in 
the world of song. He is a young singing-actor who displays an 
invigorating manliness in his singing and keen musical intelligence. 
His bright, high baritone is as brilliant at times as any tenor 
robusto, and the virility and sweep of tones in full voice provide 
thrills aplenty. He has also cultivated a mezza voce on top tones 
which he uses to most artistic effect.” 

Winnipeg Canada, Jan. 21, 1946 


“... he has not only the beautiful voice one has heard, but has, 
as well, a magnetic personality, of dignity and charm which reaches 
over the footlights, so to speak, and holds his audience in a mutual 
enjoyment of song that is quite rare.” 

Richmond News Leader (Va.), Jan. 10, 1946 


& 


DIVISION OF COLU 


GUEST-STAR ON OUTSTANDING RADIO PROGRAMS 


“Igor Gorin is not only a highly trained artist, but naturally 
endowed with the divine lust of song. He seems to have a sense 
of true pitch, and with his strongly emotional temperament, gives 
himself to his listeners in a stimulating flow of bright, beautiful 


tone.” Toronto Globe and Mail, July 20, 1945 


“It is a rare occasion when a vocal artist sings through his pro- 
gram and leaves nothing to be desired. Such an occasion occurred 
when Igor Gorin, celebrated baritone, offered an unsurpassable 
song recital. There are many fine vocalists, but few who excell 
as Gorin does.” New Orleans States, Dec. 3, 1945 


“One is attracted by Mr. Gorin’s natural vocal endowment and 
by his training and skill in the use of nature’s gift. Ostensibly a 
baritone, his voice ranges upward until it takes on an almost tenor 
resonance; is indeed more ample and rich in higher than in lower 
tones. Between the two extremes is a velvety quality sturdily 
textured and resilient. Next, Mr. Gorin has breath control and 
subsequent power to sustain tone, second to none we have heard. 
This same ability is utilized further in his perfect legatos and noble 
long-breathed phrases.” Des Moines Register, Nov. 24, 1945 
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N.Y. WORLD-TELEGRAM , OCT. 24, 1945 
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Words and Music 


Recital by Gorodnitzki 


Features Chopin Sonata 
—_———By Edward O'Gorman———__—_ 


In Sascha Gorodnitzki’s piano recital at Carnegie Hall 
(last night there was no sensationalism, no petty tampering 
with the logical line of the music, no fussy sentimentalizing, 
no attempts at alien effects, no stray bones for the ultra-, 
itical to pick at. It was simply sound, first-rate playing, 

: ;and there was a wonderful air 
of. solid dependability about it. 

Mr. Gorodnitzki’s playing was 

certainly cool. t times it ha 


we are on this 

subject, was his 

playing of the GOROD 

rief,_ in 

Wallenstadt” of 

quiet, reflective x 
you try to make much of it, its 
value is lost. Mr. Gorodnitzki 
played it as though he were play- 
ing it for himself, plainly and un- 
pretentiously, with that slender, 


is one of the many aces he holds 
up his sleeve. It was a mellow 
spot for relaxation before Liszt's 
E major Polonaise, and I will 
.trade-the Polonaise for it any day. 

There is no nonsense about Mr. 
Gorodnitzki’s Conception of the 
Chopin sonata. It is sturdy and 
clear. This clarity, in fact, is not 
only of a miechanical sort, but 
of form and mood as’ well. This 
is a method with sound thinking 
behind it.” It is not avmethod to 
beguile . the. casual: listener. It 
rarely offers any flirtatious 
touches. In this, Mr. Gorodnit- 
zki is playing for those who like 
their Chopin straight. 

For those who like to_reyel in 
the sheer brilliance of exceptignal 
pone playing, the program had 

numerable high spots. Mr. Gor- 
odnitzki is an instrumentalist of 
extraordinary skill, and, -without 
relaxing his artistic standards, he 
had many chances last night to 
show off this prowess.. One good 
opportunity came in the last 
5} movement of the Chopin Sonata, 
the “wind over the graves.” Mr. 
} Gorodnitzki’s playing was_ bril 
h liantly clear and Hee » and- this 
! was the windiest evening Ihave; 
ever spent in this cemetery, 








NEW YORK TIMES, 067. 24,1945 


GORODNITZKY GIVES 
; VIRTUOSIC DISPLAY 


By MARK A. SCHUBART 


In his recital at Carnegie Hall 
last night, Sascha’ Gorodnitzky, 
the Russian-born “pianist, treated 
this ‘audience to an exhibition 
} of glittering keyboard virtuosity. 

Playing an elaborate progra 
which included Handel’s Praeludi 
um, Air and Variations in D 
Minor; the Chopin B-flat Minor 
Sonata; the. Prokofieff ‘Third So- 
HAENSEL & JONES nata in A Minor, and ‘shorter 
HOKAGE wt Fi ties works of Rachmaninoff, Stravin- 
sky, Brahms and Liszt, Mr. Gorod- 
, nitzky left little doubt as to his 

mastery. of the instrument. 


SCORES 
AGAIN e 


MUSICAL AMERICA 


They have achieved a PERFECTION OF INTERPRETATION of such 
HIGH MUSICAL STANDARD that | do not know any equal.” 


DMITRI MITROPOULOS 


AND JOANNA 


raudan 


CELLO-PIANO DUO 


Management: HAENSEL & JONES, Division of Columbia Concerts Inc., 113 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


André Mertens ‘3 Horace J. Parmelee 
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For the Popular 


American Tenor 


the 
1945-46 
SEASON 


Produced 
the following distinguished 


REENGAGEMENTS 


in addition to a long list of 


Recital Engagements 


* 


James Abresch 


7th Reengagement New York Philharmonic 2nd Reengagement Pittsburgh Symphony 
Symphony Orchestra 3rd re Philadelphia Bach Society 
7th 2 Boston Symphony Orch. 2nd Appearance with Nadia Boulanger, 


é f Fauré Festival at 
8th " New York Oratorio Society Harvard University 


Sth % Cincinnati Symphony 2nd Ann Arbor Festival 


Radio 


9th Reengagement Great Moments in Music—CBS 
2nd ees Bell Telephone—NBC 

5th ss Squibb Program—CBS 

3rd . Invitation to Music—CBS 


CONCERT MANAGEMENT ARTHUR JUDSON, INC. + DIVISION: COLUMBIA CONCERTS INC. 
113 WEST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 


MUSICAL AMERICA 





iss Jepson, who captivated her 
audience from her first moment on 
the stage, is endowed with a voice 
of utterly natural and seemingly un- 


studied loveliness. In purity of lyric 


quality, in fidelity to pitch, in un- 


selfconscious charm of execution, she 


left nothing to be desired.”’ 


Colorado Springs, Col 
October 18, 1945 





LAWRENCE EVANS 
ARTIST MANAGEMENT 
Div: Columbia Concerts Inc. 
113 W. 57th St., New York 19 
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Wiliam 


9,4 AA 


Summer 1945: 


Season 1945-46: 


Summer 1946: 
Season 1946-47: 


4] 

Tus 23-year-old pianist brought 
back memories of Rachmaninoff him- 
self... . Here was flashing, sure tech- 
nique; and here was overwhelming 


sound, produced in the grand manner ” 
NEWSWEEK—NOV. 5, 1945 


‘7 
P Lavine in the grand manner — | 
playing of Rachmaninoff dimensions.” | 


OLIN DOWNES, NEW YORK TIMES—OCT. 26, 1945 


"7 
K apeit’s stock is soaring like a 


deep south thermometer in summer.” 
CLAUDIA CASSIDY, CHICAGO TRIBUNE—NOV. 14, 1945 


Season-Round Sell-Out 


Australian Tour: 26 recitals and appearances with orchestra in Sydney, 
Melbourne, Canberra, Perth, Adelaide and Brisbane... 


Sold-out Tour of 54 concerts including appearances with 15 orchestras. 


Ist Latin-American Tour 


NEW YORK @ CINCINNATI @ PHILADELPH!A 


Already engaged by major orchestras { CHICAGO © CLEVELAND © ST. LOUIS © ROCHESTSR 
NBC SYMPHONY OF THE AIR 


~ 





CONCERT 


VICTOR RECORDS 
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MANAGEMENT ARTHUR JUDSON, INC. 
Division: COLUMBIA CONCERTS, Inc. 
STEINWAY PIANO 


MUSICAL AMERIC, 





The beautiful 

captivating melodies 

Charles Kullman sings in 

the film ... “Song of India,” 
“Fandango” and “Hymn to the Sun” 
will be the nation’s hit songs next year. 


COLUMBIA RECORDINGS 
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“EXCEPTIONAL 
GIFTS.” 


NEW YORK TIMES 


“LeBlanc’s violin sings a song of beau- 
tiful intensity, always sure of itself, and 
serenely satisfying to the music-loving 


listener.” 
Toronto Telegram 


“The term ‘important’ used in connec- 
tion with Mr. LeBlanc’s recital for the 
very good reason that this violinist seems 
to have just what it takes. From his 
instrument he draws a tone of unusual 
purity and beauty.” 

Warren Storey Smith, Boston Post 


WILL FEATURE IN 1946-47 


A NEW VIOLIN CONCERTO 


by Darius Milhaud 


Composed especially for LeBlanc for 
his exclusive presentation with 
orchestra next season. 



















@ South American Tour of 15 Countries 
in Europe, United States and Canada 














Recent Triumphs on Con- 
cert Tours, Dec., Jan., and 
Feb., 1944-45 


+> 


Western Canada: Winnipeg to 
Victoria (Jointly with Richard 
Crooks). 


Pacific Coast Tour: 25 concerts 
from Seattle to Arizona 


@ Appearances with leading orchestras 
August, September, October, 1946 





CONCERT MANAGEMENT ARTHUR JUDSON INC. 
Division: Columbia Concerts, 113 West 57th Street, New York 19, N.Y. 


Canadian and American Tours. 
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New Concert 
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Lyric 
So prano 





A Lovely 


Artist 








































Direction 


LAWRENCE EVANS ARTIST MANAGEMENT, 


Division of Columbia Concerts Inc. 


113 West 57th Street 


New York 19, N. Y. 
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* Hers is a voice of warm and 
brilliant quality, resonant, and rich in its 
overtones, through which is achieved that 
tone color that gives dramatic significance 
to songs. The result is a happy and rare 
combination of a sensitive appreciation of 
the melodic line, and clear perspective of 
tone color and limpid beauty of tone. Her 
production of tone is assured and easy 
and an intelligent phrasing adds to the 
effectiveness of excellent diction.” 


St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
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Announcing... 





The First American Tour of New Irish Tenor 









































A) A te AS ee Mi RARE Arey ise 
. 


John McCormack with Christopher Lynch 


He will make his radio debut 
on the “VOICE OF FIRESTONE” 
October 14, 1946 — N.B.C. 


(first of a series of programs) 


COLUMBIA CONCERTS, INC., 
113 WEST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
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THE WEEKLY NEWSMAGAZINE 
MARCH 19, 1945 


ee MUSIC 


Another McCormack? 


In the musty elegance of Dublin’s old Shel- 
bourne Hotel, a knowing audience of Irish 
socialites, critics and Government officials 
gathered for a song recital. The most con- 
spicuous guest was a resident of the hotel: 
rotund Tenor John McCormack, 60, who sat 
on a horsehair sofa in the corner, listening 
with closed eyes. 








When the deep-chested young singer from 
County Limerick had finished his arias and 
folk songs, the room clattered with applause. 
Even hearty old Tenor (and Papal Count) 
John McCormack said of 23-year-old Singer 
Christopher (“Christy”) Lynch: “He is the 
one most likely to succeed me. ... A very 
beautiful voice. . . . I have not heard better 
in a quarter of a century.” 


Since McCormack heard and approved 
Christy Lynch, the young tenor has sung 30 
recitals. McCormack graciously concedes 
Lynch a quality which he thinks almost as 
important as a fine voice: “A finely developed 
sense of humor—a tenor’s saving grace.” 
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‘ Uelioprolitan Opera Senor 


LAWRENCE EVANS ARTIST MANAGEMENT, IN¢ 


113 West 57th Street New York 19,. N. Y. 
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"IF THERE ARE LOVELIER SOPRANO 
SOUNDS TODAY THEY SHOULD 
STEP FORWARD AND BE HEARD OR 
FOREVER KEEP THEIR PEACE." 


L. Biancolli, N. Y. World-Telegram, 
Oct. 31, 1945 








@ “One of the most deserving and conspicuously gifted 
singers of her generation.” 


Olin Downes, New York Times, Oct. 31, 1945 


@ “Miss Maynor achieved enchanting singing, reaping a 
series of well-merited ovations. She has the magic gift 
of creating mood. She has sensitive musical perceptions 
and sings as if she loved to sing—from the heart.” 


Philadelphia Record, Oct. 20, 1945 


® “Then came Miss Maynor. She had not gone four bars 
into the Mozart aria before you knew you were in the 
presence of one of the greatest of singing artists with 
music in her soul and a God-given voice for transmitting 
it to others.”’ 

Worcester Evening Gazette, Oct. 13, 1945 


® “This is the kind of voice Dorothy Maynor has; a voice 
of velvety power, one with particularly mellifluous tone 
in the lower and middle registers, resonant and flawless; 
a high register capable of clarion, full tone—and most of 
all, a voice with heart, with emotional impact, with 
friendliness and warmth.” 

The Denver Post, Jan. 25, 1946 


@ “Her performance was superb. She is truly a great 
artist. Her voice is one of compelling beauty, and the 
skill with which she handles it is prodigious.” 

Salt Lake Tribune, Jan. 29, 1946 


@ “There is in her voice that rare quality we call inner 
ecstasy. It is as if the music welled up inside her and 
simply had to be released in song.”’ 

Chicago Sunday Tribune, Feb. 10, 1946 
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NAN MERRIMAN 


Mezzo-Soprano 


*& 4 TIMES SOLOIST WITH TOSCANINI AND NBC SYMPHONY 
mw 4 TIMES SOLOIST WITH N. Y. PHILHARMONIC-SYMPHONY 
%& RCA VICTOR RECORDS 


Now Booking 1946-47 Radio—Concerts 


MUSICAL AMERICA 
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PRE 


Mortey(sEARHART 


“A Top-Flight Team of Duo- Pianists ”’ 


VIRGIL THOMSON—N. Y. HERALD TRIBUNE 


TR cxownea Season-after-Season 


as Soloists of Fred Waring Broadcasts 


and on 


Trans-Continental Concert Tours 








NOW BOOKING 
SEASON 1946-47 





Management: HAENSEL & JONES, Division of Columbia Concerts Inc. Pianos 
André Mertens ® 113 W. 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. © Horace J. Parmelee Steinway 
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‘ C 
* “BRILLIANT © 


N. Y. HERALP 


Touring South America and Europe Season 1916-17 


Limited Availabilities in United States and Canada 








{ter May /, 1/946, unde management of 
UL 4 4 / 


HAENSEL & JONES « DIVISION: COLUMBIA CONCERTS, INC. ¢ 113 WEST S7th STREET, NEW YORK 19, NOY. 


André Mertens Horace J. Parmelee Victor Red Seal Records 
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44 aoa 
Her voice is the most voluptuous 


mezzo-soprano to be 


heard this side of 


4i 


the ocean...’ 


—~New York 
Herald Tribune, 


- Dec. 17, 1945 


RECITAL 
New York, Dec. 16, 1945 

¥%& “Her intonation, flawless mu- 
sicianship, and the tonal persuasive- 
ness which invested her work made it 
distinctive. It is not often nowadays 
that one hears singing so consistently 
beneficient to the ear." 

New York Herald-Tribune, Dec. 17, 1945 
% "Aside from a voice as smooth 
as satin, Miss Paulee's chief asset is 
her sense of style. . . . Given also her 
perfection of diction and a wide 
range of tone, and fine art above the 
usual in singing appears to the de- 
light of the listener." 

New York Times, Dec. 17, 1945 
%& “Her recital disclosed a vocal 
beauty and power. . . . Miss Paulee’s 
voice is one of the most opulent and 
natively sensuous around. Her sure 
pitch, clean attacks, and very well- 

focused tones are rare virtues." 
New York Sun, Dec. 17, 1945 

WITH ORCHESTRA 

National Symphony, Dec. 20, 1945 
3% "Mona Paulee scored a well- 
deserved success. . . . The luscious 
quality of her mezzo-soprano in the 
lower register was carried through to 
the high notes with a striking ring in 
its timbre. She was taken to the 


heart of the audience at once.” 
Washington, D. C. Star, Dec. 20, 1945 


RADIO 


Guest Star on: 


Firestone Hour RCA-Victor Hour MG y —— METROPOLITAN OPERA 


Harvest of Stars ‘nvitation to Music 


LAWRENCE EVANS ARTIST MANAGEMENT, INC. 


Diuision of Columbia Concerts 1) 


113 Wes 57th Street . New York 19, N. Y. 
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‘4 MASTER... 
A POET and 
DRAMATIST of 


HIS 
INSTRUMENT’ 


—OLIN DOWNES, N. Y. TIMES 





 S ee 


from January 1, 1945 
to April 18, 1946 in the 
United States, Canada 
and Latin America 


* 


Typical Tour Notice 


—Portland Oregonian, Feb. 4, 1946 


be 
ON E of the most thrilling and most 
musicianly concerts to be presented 
here at any time on any instrument 
was played Sunday by the violist, Wil- 
liam Primrose. Heights were scaled 
which gave one a clearer prospect of 


the infinite and a cleansing sense of 
pure beauty. 

“From first to last Mr. Primrose 
stood revealed as one of the really 


great interpretive intellects of our day. 


His virtuosity would be the envy of 





topflight violinists; yet his is a more 
difficult instrument. His affinity for any 
kind of music from the Jamaican folk 
songs of Benjamin to the classic grace 
of Boccherini is something amazing to 
contemplate and rewarding to hear.” 


CONCERT MANAGEMENT ARTHUR JUDSON, Inc. 
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Brilliant Young 


South American Pianist 





EUGENE ORMANDY 


-Conductor Philadelphia Orchestra 





Soloist 1945-46 with 


CLEVELAND SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA KALAMAZOO SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
INDIANAPOLIS SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC-SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
MINNEAPOLIS SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA FORT WAYNE PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 


(Twe appearances} 














Management: HAENSEL & JONES, division: COLUMBIA CONCERTS Inc., 113 W. 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 





André Mertens — Horace J. Parmelee 
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Sculpture by Epstein 





PAUL 






career 


Management: 


(F. C. Coppicus and F. C. Schang) 


Celembie and Victer Records 











ROBESON 


Now on tour, receiving 


the greatest notices of his 


1945-46 Tour Complete 
1946-47 Now Booking 


METROPOLITAN MUSICAL BUREAU 


Division of Columbia Concerts, Inc. 
113 WEST 57th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Steinway Piano 


FOUR EXTRAORDINARY TRIBUTES 
FROM DETROIT, TORONTO CRITICS 


‘“*TT is sometimes overlooked, when one surveys 
Robeson, the actor, and Robeson, the advanced 
thinker, and all the other Robesons, that the most 
valuable Robeson of them all is the great, thunder- 
throated basso who is certainly one of the magnificent 
singers of this age or any other; whose tremendous 
vocal gift, polished to a bright point of eloquence, is a 
study and a reproach to most members of the singer’s 

craft, all around the world.” 
Russell McLauchlin 


The Detroit News 
December 10, 1945 


‘6 OBESON has reached his fullest stature as a great 

artist, and those who filled the auditorium were 
privileged to hear the greatest baritone of all time at 
the height of his power. 
“For those interested in the art of singing, his opening 
group of old English songs was a lesson of exceptional 
value. There is a directness in his delivery which must 
be the despair of many of his contemporaries. 
“Every syllable is pointed straight at the listener, so 
that one has the unusual feeling of being the sole bene- 
ficiary of his singing.” 

J. Dorsey Callaghan 


Detroit Free Press 
December 10, 1945 


os NE number sung as an extra without previous 

announcement, surpassed as a vocal achievement 
anything he has ever done in the past. It was the aria 
‘O Isis and Osirus’ sung by Sarastro the High Priest 
in ‘The Magic Flute’. The book of the opera is fantastic 
rubbish, but in commenting on this aria, Bernard Shaw, 
in the days when he was a music critic, said that Mozart 
gave Sarastro the only music that would not sound out 
of place in the mouth of God. Suffice it to say that 
Robeson’s tones were actually God-like. He sang also, 
as no other living singer could, two works by Moussorg- 
sky; ‘Lonely Room’ and the prayer of the dying Boris 


Godounoff.” 
Hector Charlesworth 
Toronto Saturday Night 
November 17, 1945 


‘*7] T matters very little indeed what Paul Robeson 

sings. His glorious voice, his noble use of it, and the 
great soul shining in his face as he sings, are all that 
count in the long score. His Moussorgsky and Monte- 
verdi classics were every bit as direct and artless to the 
unmusicianly listener as his negro spirituals and. folk 
songs were to the vocal specialist. Shakespeare’s “Take, 
O Take Those Lips Away!” might have been “Deep 
River”; there was heart-searching emotion in each. For 
the voice of Paul Robeson has something in its tones 
that convinces the listener instantly. Wherever in the 
range of two actaves the note may be—that note has 
a challenge in it. Sorrowing — laughing — pitying — 
pleading—the challenge never fails. We call it a beau- 
tiful voice, a wonderful voice—and rightly. One of 
these days muscial specialists will admit that it is the 
only true and perfect sort of voice ever given to man- 
kind. 
“It is the people that he sings about, and common 
things of everyday life that are beautiful because they 
are common and true. He sang to the heafts of his 
great audience, and spoke to them, too. He closed his 
concert with the last speech of Othello, and the words 
of Shakespeare might have been his own: ‘Speak of me 
as I am; nothing extenuate, nor set down aught in 
malice...’ And his speaking was song of far nobler 
sort than concertizing. The words of Cassio that fofl- 
low Othello’s heartbroken speech explain why: ‘He was 
great of heart!’ Those five words are Paul Robeson in 
a sentence.” 

Edward W. Wodson 


The Evening Telegram 
Toronto, November 9, 1945 
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|! “ONE WISHES THERE WERE MORE VIOLINISTS LIKE 


CELREY 5, 













New York Herald Tribune 
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“A brilliant and con- 
he vincing performance.’ 


Vew York Times 
December 19, 1945 


“Technic, tone and 
style were there with 
more to spare.’’ 


Neu York H orld-Tele gram 
December 19, 1945 

















“Reyes is an accom- 
plished and intelligent 
musician with an 
admirable technical 
equipment,who draws 
ravishing tones from 
the instrument.’’ 


Vew York Journal-Americén 
December 19, 1945 
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The Greatest Spanish Dance Attraction 


po 






ane 








with their company of Spanish 
dancers, guitarist and pianist 


First trans-continental tour of 52 Engagements 





“ohe Critics Cell the Story: 


CLEVELAND—wMusic Hall (seating 3000) : 


“Antonio is undoubtedly the finest male Spanish 
dancer, while Rosario tops any dancer since the days 
of the glamorous Argentina." (Cleveland Plain Dealer! 





PHILADELPHIA—Academy of Music (seating 3052) : 


"The company ended in a blazing riot of color and 
rhythm." (Philadelphia Evening Bulletin) 





ROCHESTER—Eastman Theatre (seating 3352): 


“Antonio amazingly spectacular—Rosario a highly 
colored personality." 





(Rochester Democrat) 


WASHINGTON (D.C.)—Constitution Hall 
(seating 3844) : 








"Rosario & Antonio returned to Constitution Hall 
last night to provoke another riot of approval from a 


capacity audience." 
(Gienn Dillard Gunn, Times-Herald, Washington, D. C.) 


PORTLAND—Civic Auditorium (seating 3417) : 
"The auditorium was filled well into the ‘blind’ sec- 
tions." 
SAN ANTONIO—Auditorium (seating 5400) : 
"Dancers of the first magnitude—flawless technique 
—costumes a pictorial delight." 
LOS ANGELES—Philharmonic Auditorium (seating 2670) : 


"With the enthusiasm they inspire and the unques- 
tionable superlativeness of this troupe, it should be 
brought back for more appearances." 

(Evening Herald-Express! 
NEW ORLEANS—Auditorium (seating 2420) : 


"Rosario and Antonio are incomparable — great 


variety and contrast of style throughout the program." 
(New Orleans States! 


CHICAGO—Orchestra Hall (seating 2582) : 


"Serious dance art .. . The whole company brought 
their show to a crashing climax." 





(Oregonian) 





{San Antonio Express! 











(Chicago Daily News) 





and applause was loud and long." 





And, in their triumphant New York appearance at Carnegie Hall 
Climaxing Their Nationwide Successes 


"There are no other Spanish dance artists in these parts at the present time who can match 
Rosario and Antonio, and | doubt if there is a more engaging Hispanic pair anywhere in the world, 
for they bring sparkle and exuberance to everything they do. . . . Carnegie Hall was packed to the doors 


"Rosario and Antonio bring down the house . . . the best entertainment of its kind.” 


New York Herald Tribune 


New York World-Telegram 








BOOKINGS FOR NEXT SEASON include ATLANTA—Auditorium (seating 5143) 


DETROIT—Auditorium (seating 4620) 








Tour Direction: METROPOLITAN MUSICAL BUREAU, INC., Division of COLUMBIA CONCERTS, INC. 


113 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
Exclusive Personal Representative: MARCEL VENTURA, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York, N. Y. 
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“Breathtaking technique and musical charm.”—New Yerk Times 
“You got a full view of the man’s giant gifts.”—New York World-Telegram 


wr SAND 





Pianist 
* * 
South “He numbers 
American among the 
Tour great of 
the keyboard”’ 
June-Sept. apie 
1946 Buenos Aires, Atecitina 
* * 





12 ORCHESTRAL ENGAGEMENTS 1945-46 SEASON INCLUDE 
PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA 
(World Premiere of Bela Bartok’s Piano Concerto No. 3) 


NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC-SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
NATIONAL SYMPHONY, WASHINGTON, D. C. 

MIAMI SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 

OTTAWA PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 

SCRANTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


= Now Booking Season 1946-47 


Management: HAENSEL & JONES, Division: COLUMBIA CONCERTS Inc., 113 W. 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
Columbia Records André Mertens — Horace J. Parmelee Steinway Piano 
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SEVENTY-SEVEN 
ENGAGEMENTS 
THIS SEASON 





Sixty-one Solo Recitals 

Five Major Orchestra Dates 

Eleven Network Radio 
Appearances 





Now Booking 
Third Season 
1946-47 


Bruno of Hollywood 


JOHN SEBASTIAN 


Management: HAENSEL & JONES, Division Columbia Concerts Inc., 113 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 








ANDRE MERTENS HORACE J. PARMELEE 
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CONCERT MANAGEMENT ARTHUR JUDSON, INC. + DIVISION: COLUMBIA CONCERTS INC. 
ds 113 WEST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 19,.N. Y. Steinway Piano 
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Greater Praise and New Triumphs for 


As Soloist with 

N. Y. Philharmonic - 
Symphony, Dr. Artur 
Rodzinski_ conducting: 














“The young pianist was heard in the 
solo part of the suave and glittering 
Third Piano Concerto of Prokofieff, play- 
ing it with an authority and a technical 
facility that brought him copious applause 
from the capacity audience. . . . The 
pianist . . . displayed an ingratiating and 
finely balanced tone capable of the wide 
dynamic range the work demands. A 
complete understanding of the Concerto’s 
musical values and a grasp of its stylistic 
features were at all times evident in his 
performance.” 


—PM (New York), Oct. 22, 1945 
* 


“The simple, straightforward and unpretentious delivery 
of the music by Mr. Skolovsky made its worth clear. 
In holding the fiery work back enough to prevent its 
running away with him, Mr. Skolovsky was able to 
keep the large line of the musical idea, not losing sight 
of the forest for the trees. . . . Mr. Skolovsky pro- 
jected a fine singing tone, notably in the allegro of 
the first movement.” 


—New York Times, Oct. 21, 1945 
» 


As Soloist — Grant Park Symphony, Chicago: 


“Piano Concerto Soloist Brilliant. . . . Tschaikowsky’s B flat minor con- 
certo for piano, performed by Zadel Skolovsky, was the principal feature 
of the concert given by the Grant Park Symphony Orchestra last evening 
under the direction of Ignace Strasfogel. Mr. Skolovsky, of American 
birth but of Russian parentage, delivered himself of an exceptionally 
brilliant exposition of the concerto. His is a style of broad sweep, 
resonant tone and the authoritative manner which never at any moment 
left a doubt as to which was the predominant instrument on the stage. 
Even Tchaikowsky’s robust orchestration sounded a litle paler than usual 
when the pianist had got well into his stride. The concerto, of course, is 
mainly a virtuoso’s vehicle, and Mr. Skolovsky’s thundering octave pas- 
sages, the epic power of his chord-playing, his glitering runs, were all in 
the proper manner.” 





—Felix Borowski, Chicago Sun, Aug. 11, 1945 


from Cities 
Large 
and Small 
* 


Steinway 
Piane 


—AtIn Recital — 





“This ability to evoke a mood and create an atmosphere was one of 
Mr. Skolovsky’s finest points: he was always the person playing. There 
never was a hint of merely mechanical skill. . . . If he painted a vivid 
picture in Feux d’artifice, he also brought the rippling and gurgling theme 
of Ravel’s Jeux d’eau to the audience. His phrases melted together and 
seemed to merge gently into other phrases. Perhaps he excelled in the 
pianissimo passages but all his playing was marked by surety and bril- 
liant command of the piano. A brilliant young pianist, Zadel Skolovsky 
captivated an Augusta audience not only with his brilliant technique 
but with the original artistry of his playing and his complete mastery 
of the program.” 


—Daily Kennebec Journal, Augusta, Me., Jan. 12, 1946 
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Albert Spalding 


Season 1945-1946 Complete. (Soloist with Boston, St. Louis, Minne- 
apolis, Kansas City, Miami, Oklahoma City, Baltimore, Grand Rapids 
and Huntington Symphony Orchestras. Two Carnegie Hall recitals, 
New York. First tour of Hawaiian Islands, April. Debut Mexico City 
June 21 and 23 with Orquestra Sinfonica de Mexico.) 


Season 1946-1947: Now Booking 
Management: METROPOLITAN MUSICAL BUREAU 
(F. C. Coppicus & F. C. Schang) 


Division of Columbia Concerts, Inc. 


113 West 57th Street New York City 19, N. Y. 
Steinway Piano Victor Red Seal Records 





"Rise to Follow", an autobiography by Albert Spalding, published by Henry Holt, is a fascinating story of the career of America’s greatest violinist. 
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SOLOIST WITH EIGHT 
SYMPHONY ORCHESTRAS 


Next appearance with orchestra, 
February 23, 1946 
N. Y. Philharmonic-Symphony, 


Artur Rodzinski, conductor 
(re-engagement ) 


cd 
Now booking season 1946-1947 


Management: 


METROPOLITAN MUSICAL BUREAU, Inc. 


F. C. COPPICUS F. C. SCHANG 
Division: Columbia Concerts, Inc. 


113 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


Tali itelats 
Russian- born 
Violinist 


* 


CARNEGIE HALL RECITAL 


“Unfailing beauty of tone . 
cianship.” 





. . first rate musi- 


NEW YORK TIMES (Noel Straus) 


‘Flying technique and sensuous tone . . . played 


with fire and brilliance.” 
NEW YORK WORLD-TELEGRAM (Robert Bagar) 


WASHINGTON, D. C., RECITAL 





‘Endowed with so many exceptional qualities as 


to put him in a class by himself.” 
WASHINGTON EVENING STAR (Elena deSayn) 


NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC-SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 





(Bartok Concerto) 


“Transcendant musicianship . . . unfailing, no- 
bility of tone.” 


NEW YORK HERALD TRIBUNE (Virgil Thomson) 


CLEVELAND SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
(Mendelssohn Concerto) 
‘He is a lofty artist whose terrific technique and 


consummate artistry are a joy to behold.” 
CLEVELAND PRESS (Milton Widder) 





CLEVELAND SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA (Sibelius Concerto) 


“Unquestionably, Spivakovsky ranks with the 


greatest violinists of our time.” 
CLEVELAND PLAIN DEALER (Herbert Elwell) 





TORONTO SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA (Sibelius Concerto) 


‘Spivakovsky was literally magnificent.” 
TORONTO GLOBE AND MAIL (Janet Underwood) 
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Columbia LAWRENCE EVANS ARTIST MANAGEMENT, INC. Metropolitan 
Masterworks Division of Columbia Concerts Inc. - Shy 


Accords 113 West 57th Street New York 19, N. Y. . 8 (atmen 
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Prima Ballerina Metropolitan Opera Association Tour of 
with South America 


TWO SOLO DANCERS AND CONCERT PIANIST June, July, 1946 


Management: 


FOR THE FIRST TIME — b ineg 


AVAILABLE FOR COAST-TO-COAST CONCERTS Horace J. Permelee 


Division: Columbia Concerts Inc. 


GREATER PART OF 1946-47 SEASON 113 West 87th Street 


New York 19, N. Y. 
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Robert Bagar, 
N. Y. World-Telegram, 
Dec. 13, 1945 


Highlights of (945-46 Seasou 
Philadelphia Orchestra, under Dmitri Mitropoulos 


Three Appearances Los Angeles Bach Festival under Otto Klemperer 
Three Appearances Beethoven Cycle at Library of Congress, Washington, D. C. 


. ° eT ° ° @/’ i 

® ‘Henri Temianka, violin soloist, leaped into Mr. Temianka Srames out as one-of the 
. . i 4 

first place among the few great Bach inter- very few top artists. 

preters.’’ Los Angeles Eve. Herald, Oct. 26, 1945 Philadelphia Inquirer, July 30, 1945 


® ‘The violin spoke and sang, it whistled and 
laughed, it became sad and it went gay... 
One simply cannot help sitting and gaping 
at the skill of the man.’ 

New York World-Telegram, Dec. 13, 1945 


® “Received with wild approval. The audience 
refused to let the violinist leave.’ 
The Republic, Phoenix, Ariz., Oct. 30, 1945 








Management: HAENSEL & JONES, Division of Columbia Concerts Inc., 113 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y 


André Mertens Horace J. Parmelee 
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World Famous Mezzo-Soprano, Metropolitan Opera 
Superb Orchestral Soloist 
Supreme Song Recitalist 


8 Pittsburgh, Pa.—2 
17.N.Y. City (N. Y. City Symon} 2 
18.N.Y. City (N.Y. City Symphony}—2 
18. N.Y. City (N.Y. Phihermonie evn, 


January ‘46 
9 Boston, Mass.—2 
15 N. Y. City (Town Hall Recital 
19 N. ¥. City (Columbia Univ. 


February 





San Antonio, Tex. (Orchestra) 

NOW ON TOUR OF _ New Orleans, La. 
Baton Rouge, La. 

Pt. Arthur, Tex. 

Toledo, O. 

Cincinnati, O. 

4 Lincoln, Nebr. 

La Crosse, Wis. 


TRANSCONTINENTAL BOOKINGS 2 P — oo 





June ‘45 Edmonton, Alb. 


18 N. Y. City (Telephone Hour) bie sre - = 


20 N. Y. City (Invitation to Music) Wesateiane Mani 


Seattle, Wash. 
October Portland, Ore. 


16 ic Watertown, N. Y. Salem, Ore. 
18 Toronto, Ont.—! San Francisco, Cal. 


20. ........ Toronto, Ont.—2 21.Los Angeles, Cal. torch 2 
es, 4 .. Toronto, Ont.—3 22.Los Angeles, Cal.{Orch.}-2 
25 Montreal, Que. 2 San Diego, Cal. (Orch.) 
28 Detroit, Mich. (Ford) Phoenix, Ariz. 
31 | _..Wilkes Barre, Pa. Albuquerque, New Mex. 


November El Paso, Tex. 


in. Bethlehem, Pa : Houston, Tex. 


a CF Austin, Tex. 
13 Bristol, Va. Shreveport, La. 


16 Macon, Ga. Coffeyville, Kan. 


ee Havana, Cuba Topeka, Kan. 
22. Santiago, Cuba Washington, D. C. 
ae Ann Arbor, Mich. Troy, N. Y. 
a... Fulton, Mo. 


30. Jacksonville, Ill. Detroit, Mich. (Ford) 


December TOUR 1945-1946 COMPLETE = 
Williamsburg, Va.—! 
6. Pittsburgh, Pa. (Opera)—| TOUR 1946-1947 NOW BOOKING Williamsburg, Va.—2 





Management: METROPOLITAN MUSICAL BUREAU, Inc., Division: Columbia Concerts Inc., 113 West 57th Street, New York 19, W. Y. 


F. C. Coppicus {Columbia Records — Steinway Piano! F. C. Schang 
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Page from Route Book tells Story of Conquest of U. S. and Canada by 


THE TRAPP FAMILY SINGERS 


1945-1946—107 Dates: Tour complete except few dates in Florida. 
1946-1947—-Now Booking 8th Transcontinental Tour. 










TRAPP FAMILY SINGERS 
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New York Times, December 24, 1945: 


@ “In its a cappella singing the group 
again inspired admiration by its balance 


“Picton [= FT [Peeks Kc | and blending of fone, strict ‘adherence te 
A enTTLE| Le. GRAY er” cs cays the work, possessed on inde 





intimate approach and genuine sincerity.” 





Exclusive Management: METROPOLITAN MUSICAL BUREAU, INC. 
(F. C. Coppicus and F. C. Schang) 


Division of COLUMBIA CONCERTS, INC. 
113 W. 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 



































| “PATRICIA TRAVERS is one of 


the finest violinists I have 
ever presented with the 


Philharmonic-Symphony Society’’ 





DR. ARTUR RODZINSKI, Director 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony Orchestra 


@ Miss Travers was so/sist with 
the New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony Orchestra on Jan. 12 
& 13, 1946, for the Orchestra’s 
first performance of Prokofieff’s 
Second Violin Concerto in G 
minor. 


é 


Management: HAENSEL & JONES Division: COLUMBIA CONCERTS Inc., 113 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
André Mertens Horace |. Parmelee 
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- Astrip VARNAY 


METROPOLITAN OPERA ASSOCIATION 


ge : i et, 
fo ISOLDE 
a - nc 
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. z er 
F ey 
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~— t | ELSA 
oe N ORTRUD 


KUNDRY 


MARSCHALLIN 
FIDELIO 


ELIZABETH 
VENUS 


3 BRUNNHILDES 
SIEGLINDE 


EVA 
SENTA 


AIDA 
TOSCA 
SANTUZZA 


DESDEMONA 
LEONORA 


(ll Trovatore) 


LEONORA 


(Forza del Destino) 


GIOCONDA 
AMELIA 


SONGS 
LIEDER 


Management: Division: Col i 
HAENSEL & JONES sion: Columbia Concerts Inc. 113 West 57th St., 
André Mertens Horace J. Parmelee Columbia Records New York 19 
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Leonard Warren 


De Bellis 







Leading Baritone Metropolitan Opera 


Management: HAENSEL AND JONES 


ANDRE MERTENS HORACE J. PARMELEE 
Division: Columbia Concerts Inc. ° 113 W. 57th St., New York 19 


VICTOR RECORDS 
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Whittemore -- Sowe 


“AMONG THE BEST TWO-PIANO TEAMS NOW BEFORE THE PUBLIC” 


— NEW YORK TIMES 


“CRACK TWO-PIANO TEAM” 


—TIME MAGAZINE, MAY 21, 1945 


* 


OVER 500 
PERFORMANCES q 
before half a million ") ume 

service men . 


Gack tu the Concert "Fiecld 


AFTER 3/2 YEARS IN THE NAVY 





Have You Heard Available All 1946-47 


Whittemore and Lowe on Victor Records? 


Watch for new album—“Two Grand’— 
with Orchestra 


CONCERT MANAGEMENT ARTHUR JUDSON, Inc. 


MUSIC OF COLE PORTER, ALEC WILDER AND JOHANN STRAUSS Division of COLUMBIA CONCERTS, Inc. 


11-8515, ENESCO—ROUMANIAN RHAPSODY, No. 1 113 West 57th Street New York 19, N. Y. 
10-1041, PROKOFIEFF—MARCHE (Love for Three Oranges) 





Steinway Piano 
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Minstrel of 
WORK SONGS, BLUES and BALLADS 


"You gits no bread with one ’ N" 


Py 


~9% Acsioted 6 
How Gooking —Fall of 1946 Ww JOSEPHINE 
Management: | poi M ICE 


METROPOLITAN MUSICAL BUREAU, Inc. 


F.C. COPPICUS FC. SCHANG mk 
Division of COLUMBIA CONCERTS, Inc. Haitian Songs and Dances 


113 W. 57th STREET NEW YORK 19, N. Y. with 
Percussion Accompaniment 


® Columbia, Decca and Asch a 
Recording Albums 
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“A Crystal 


oo oe vad Le, yue Soprano 


\\ 
* FRANCES YEEND, a brilliant lyric soprano, gave an unforgetable reading of her difficult arias. The 
possessor of a superb vocal organ, intelligent musicianship and great histrionic ability, Miss Yeend gave 


a reading that has seldom been heard in this city." New London Evening Day, 
Dec. 20, 1945 


\\ 
* AN outstanding performance was that of Frances Yeend. Her singing revealed a lovely soprano 


voice substantiated by a high degree of musicianship." Worcester Daily Telegram, 
Dec. 10, 1945 


\\ 
* Miss YEEND, a soprano of sweetness, power and 
warmth, presented her arias with a crystal clear 


voice." Patriot (Harrisburg, Pa.), 
Dec. 7, 1945 


\\ 

A VOICE of lovely timbre that soared with purity 
and sweetness in the soprano arias was that of Frances 
Yeend. Her finely colored singing was one of the 
beautiful moments of the performance." 


Evening Star (Wash., D. C.), 
Oct. 31, 1945 
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Community Concerts 


(Continued from page 34) 


men will be concert-goers for the first 
time, having been exposed to music by 
celebrated concert artists during the 
war. 

“The development of this vast new 
music-minded public has exceeded the 
fondest hopes of all who have given a 
lifetime to the work of building audi- 
ences,” said Mr. French at a recent 
meeting of Community Concerts exe- 
cutives; in which he reviewed the 
progress made in the last quarter of 
a century. “The wheat farmers of 
Nebraska and the lumberjacks of Que- 
bec are on a par with the cosmopoli- 
tan centers in their taste for classical 
music. And who would think that the 
miners in South Dakota would request 
the Budapest String Quartet?” he 
asked. 

Towns as small as Baie Comeau, 
Quebec, and Cody, Wyoming, with 
their thousands population can be 
rendered as solvent musically as Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., with its Community 
Concerts membership numbering 5,000 
and a permanent waiting list of ap- 


proximately 500 more. Membership 
associations, with the same spirited 
enthusiasm, recruit from the small 


town citizens the required number to 
form a group large enough to warrant 
a concert series—usually in less than 
a week’s time. 

Included among the 110 towns and 
cities added this past year was the 
“Atomic Bomb” town of Richland, 
Washington, not to be found on any 
map, which was referred to as the 
“mystery town” by Community Con- 
certs organizers. With 1,000 members 
signed up, and a promise from both 
Community officials and concert art- 
ists not to reveal anything they saw 
or heard, it was only after August 5, 
1945, that Richland was acknowledged 
one of the three headquarters for 
atomic research. 

It’s an interesting coincidence that 
Community also presented concerts at 
the two other atomic bomb centers, 
Santa Fe, New Mexico, and Oak 
Ridge, Tennessee. 

Another step forward in giving the 
greatest music to Community Con- 
certs members is the anouncement that 
for the first time in the history of its 
lengthy career, the New York Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony will make an ex- 
tensive post-season tour in the springs 
of 1947 and 1948 under the auspices of 
Community Concerts. In the cities 
where the New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony appears on the Community 
Concert Service, with its personnel of 
more than 100 musicians, no financial 
risks will be involved. From many of 
the cities visited on the tour, Com- 
munity Concerts membership dues of 
$5.00 collected in advance annually 
will assure the Philharmonic its full 


-~ 


Arthur L. Wisner, Columbia Vice- 
President and Community Western 
Manager 
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COLUMBIA CONCERTS 


fees, while members of these audi- 
ences will still be assured their regu- 
lar quota of concerts with the Phil- 
harmonic one of the attractions pre- 
sented at this low rate. The average 
number of concerts presented is four. 

An international outgrowth of the 
Community Concerts plan has resulted 
in INTARIN (Intercambio Artistico 
Internacional), which is now in its 
second year with more than 400 con- 
certs scheduled to be heard in His- 
pano-America and the Caribbean Is- 
lands during the 1946 season. Ap- 
proximately 20 attractions from the 
United States will take part. Last 
year INTARIN was instituted by 
Andre Mertens, director of Columbia’s 
Foreign Division, with five American 
concert artists, Todd Duncan, Jesus 
Maria Sanroma, Bruna _ Castagna, 
William Primrose and Emery Darcy, 
who made a tour of 22 Latin Ameri- 
can cities to give 120 concerts. A 
further development of the Community 
Concerts organized audience plan in 
Europe is expected in the next year as 
a result of arrangements now being 
made by Mr. Mertens with European 
concert managers. Columbia Concerts 
creation of new international markets 
for its artists is described in another 
page of this issue. 

The accomplishment under the or- 
ganized audience plan in this country 
has been a double-edged contribution 
to the musical life of the United States 
and Canada. It not only has been 
the greatest influence in America 
toward creating a vast new audience 
for music, but it has been a tremen- 
dous contribution to the artists them- 
selves. Artists no longer have to wait 
until their names have glittered across 
the world before they can hope for 
successful and remunerative concert 
tours. Community Concerts, headed by 
Ward French, makes it possible for 
fine artists, known or unknown, to 
spread the gospel of great music, mak- 
ing appearance in many additional 
communities where earlier it was nev- 
er possible to give concerts on a 
financially successful basis. Commun- 
ity Concerts has, therefore, created 
approximately 2,000 concert appear- 
ances in the past year for concert 
artists in the United States alone. 


Arthur Judson 


(Continued from page 33) 
con- 
Eu- 


has 


able music, then embarked on a 
cert tour. Finally, ex-Sergeant 
gene List, of Potsdam fame, 
played half a dozen engagements with 
orchestra in the short time he has 
been out of the ‘army and is about to 
leave for Hollywood, to make his first 
picture, Bachelor’s Daughters. 

The Swedish contralto Karin Bran- 


(Continued on page 116) 
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Robert Ferguson, Eastern Manager 
of Community Concerts 





Charles L. Wagner 


OR his thirty-eighth year of con- 

cert management Charles L. Wag- 
ner again uses the phrase he coined 
years ago—“We are seven”. As the 
caption implies Mr. Wagner and his 
associate, Edward W. Snowdon, will 
have only seven attractions on their 
list for the coming season. This is in 
fine with Mr. Wagner’s long-estab- 
lished policy: personal management 
for a select list of world famous artists. 

Mr. Wagner’s production of II 
Trovatore will open the 1946-47 sea- 
son for about 50 cities in the East, 
South and Mid-west. From humble 
beginnings with a streamlined Barber 
of Seville in 1939, Mr. Wagner’s tour- 
ing companies have consistently grown 
in stature. In this seventh tour of 
Wagner’s self-styled “opera-a-la-carte.” 
80% of the dates are booked in those 
cities which have had his operas an- 
nually for seven seasons. Such is their 
satisfaction with the voices, ensemble, 
orchestra, stage direction, scenery and 
costumes—not to mention box-office 
appeal—that the towns renew their 
contracts each season automatically. 
Mr. Wagner plans imaginative new 
settings for this most tuneful of Verdi 
operas, and he has assembled alternat- 
ing casts which he feels are superior 
to any of his previous productions. 
Fritz Mahler will again conduct, and 
the stage direction will be in the hands 
of Désiré Defrere, of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera, as usual. 

Mr. Wagner has also chosen some 
of America’s brightest young stars to 
entertain audiences in a production 
called A Night in Old Vienna, an 
evening in the home of Prince Ester- 
hazy. The time is 1887 and Ester- 
hazy has engaged the artists to sing 
in costume highlights from Martha in 
celebration of its fortieth anniversary, 
but they will also concern themselves 
wtih the finest music Vienna has pro- 
duced, including music by Schubert, 
Haydn, Mozart, Brahms, and lilting 
airs and waltzes. In this attempt to 
recapture the spirit and musical flavor 
of an evening when Vienna was at 
its height, the young artists chosen 


to appear include: Mona _ Bradford, 
contralto of the Chicago Opera; 
Laura Castellano, lyric coloratura, 


who has starred with Miss Bradford 
in several Wagner Opera productions ; 
John Gurney, long a favorite bass- 
baritone of the Metropolitan Opera, 
and a newcomer who has sung for 
the past two seasons with the New 
York City Center Opera Company, 
Eduardo Rael, baritone. The musical 
director is Giuseppe Bamboschek. 
Richard Gordon, tenor from the mid- 
West, makes his concert debut in A 
Night in Old Vienna, doubling as 
vocalist and master-of-ceremonies. 
After an absence of five years, the 
Jooss Ballet return for their sixth 
American tour. “I find they are well 
remembered, highly regarded, and that 
nearly all of the best local-managers 
are eager to have them again.” During 
the war years the company toured the 
British, Isles from their home-theatre 
in Cambridge, England, giving per- 
formances in all the major cities and 
hundreds of performances for Allied 
troops. With a repertoire of eight 
old favorites—including The Green 
Table, Big City, Prodigal Son—and 
four new productions, the troupe will 
land at Quebec, Canada, in early 
October for a twenty-six week coast- 
to-coast tour. The eompany will ap- 
pear in City Center, New York, for a 
three week engagement in December 
prior to leaving for the South, fol- 
lowed by four weeks in Mexico, and a 


swing through California and _ the 
Northwest. Kurt Jooss will direct 
each performance and his leading 


dancers will again include the favor- 
ites Noalle de Mossa, Ulla Soeder- 
baum, Hans Zullig, and Rolf Alexan- 
der. 

Following her fifty-date tour of the 
current season, Miliza Korjus_ will 
again be available to concert goers in 
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Dur- 
ing the summer months she will make 
a tour of Australia and New Zealand. 


the United States and Canada. 


Nicola Moscona, hass-baritone of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company ;° 
Mona Bradford, lovely young mezzo- 
soprano who has made a brilliant suc- 
sess in three of Mr. Wagner's operas, 
and Laura Castellano, lyric-coloratura, 
are the other vocalists on the Wag- 
ner list. Mr. Moscona, in addition to 
singing over forty performances with 
the Metropolitan Opera this season, 
has been heard on three nationwide 
broadcasts with Arturo Toscanini, and 
he is scheduled to open the biennial 
Cincinati Festival this May and re- 
turn to the Ann Arbor Spring Festival 
for the second year. 

Egon Petri, has relinquished his 
chair of pianist in residence at Cor- 
nell University to devote his entire 
time to concerts. The demand for 
Petri’s appearances has tripled in the 
past two seasons and Mr. Wagner pre- 
dicts at least sixty dates for the dis- 
tinguished pianist’s 1946-47 season. 
Not only has Petri come into his own 
at the box-office, but his record sales 
have set new records in recent months. 
In December alone, 84,000 Petri 
recordings were sold by Columbia; 
and during the past six months 68,000 
copies of his Chopin Polonaise in A 
Major were sold. 

Two young instrumentalists of ex- 
ceptional promise are also on Mr. 
Wagner's list. Grisha Goluboff, the 
young American violinist, returned to 
the concert stage after a retirement of 
six years, the promise of whose early 
career was confirmed at his recent 
Town Hall recital. Present plans call 
for Goluboff to tour Australia from May 
to August, returning for concerts in 
the States in the early Fall. Glauco 
D’Attili, who has scored brilliantly as 
assisting artist to Miliza Korjus, will 
be available for a limited number of 
recitals and orchestral engagements 
during the coming season. Mr. 
D’Attili, achieved a notable success 
playing the Piano Concerto of Mar- 
tucci on a nationwide broadcast with 
the NBC Symphony under the direc- 
tion of Arturo Toscanini on Jan. 21. 

Asked about the. outlook for the 
1946-47 season, Mr. Wagner was all 
optimism. “The prospects are ex- 
ceedingly good. In spite of strikes 
and bureaucratic government restric- 
tions that will take a lot of entertain- 
ment money out of circulation, I 
think next season should be a fine one. 
In dates already set, and contracts 
signed we are far ahead of last year.” 
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NCAC 


(Continued from page 32) 

tion NCAC is unique in that we repre- 
sent every phase of the entertainment 
world. twenty-five new artists 
and attractions will be presented to 
concert audiences during the season of 
1946-47, with others to be added be- 
tween now and next fall. Also in 
line with our desire to find and present 
new personalities and attractions, 
NCAC is bringing to the United 
States for its first tour in this coun- 
try The Icelandic Chorus, the great- 
est male choir in Iceland and one 
having a long history and tradition. 
A male quartet composed of four out- 
standing young American singers will 
revive an old American tradition in 
programs of music from Bach to 
Broadway. ¥ 

As Europe once again opened its 
great reservoir of talent, NCAC 
brought to this country two of Swed- 
en’s gueatest artists, Torsten Ralf, 
tenor, and Joel Berglund, baritone, for 
their debuts at the Metropolitan Opera 
and for concert tours. Not for many 
years have any artists won such 
extraordinary acclaim. 

Dr. Fritz Busch also arrived to 
bring his outstanding conductorial 
genius to the Metropolitan Opera As- 
sociation and to appear with some of 
the leading symphony orchestras of 
the commtey: 

Young Robert Merrill, another Met 
debutist, is an outstanding talent which 
gives promise of a brilliant future. 

NCAC’s Civic Concert Service, Inc., 
expanded both its staff and scope of 
operations, organizing Civic Music 
Association in many new cities, there- 
by filling a long-felt need in those 
centers of population. We look for- 
ward to still further response to fine 
music, at the same time not being un- 
mindful of the difficulties that lie 
ahead. Good music can, must, and 
will persist. 





NCAC Artists List 


The National Concert and Artists 
Corporation list of artists for the 1946- 
47 season includes: 

Sopranos: Martha Briney, Christina 
Carroll, Olga Coelho, Ellabelle Davis, 
Vivian Della Chiesa, Jean Dickenson, 
Doris Doree, Kirsten Flagstad, Duso- 
lina Giannini, Frances Greer, Selma 
Kaye, Lotte Lehmann, Brenda Lewis, 
Inge Manski, Renee Mazella, Patrice 
Munsel*, Jarmila Novotna*. 

Mezzo-sopranos: Rosalind Nadell, 
Gladys Swarthout, Blanche Thebom*. 

Contraltos: Marian Anderson, Eula 
Beal, Herta Glaz, Winifred Heidt. 

Baritones and basses: Joel Berg- 
lund, Robert Hall Collins, Georges 
Czaplicki, Deszo Ernster, Mack Har- 
rell, Robert Merrill, Ezio Pinza, Mar- 
tial Singher, John Charles Thomas, 
Thomas L. Thomas, Hugh Thompson, 
Jess Walters, Robert Weede, Earl 
Wrightson. 

Tenors: Mario Berini, Arthur Car- 
ron, Giulio Gari, John Garris, Raoul 
Jobin*, Jan Peerce, Torsten Ralf, Gil- 
bert Russell, Richard Tucker. 

Violinists: Sandra Berkova, Sam- 
uel Dushkin, Louis Kaufman, Fritz 
Kreisler, Nathan Milstein, Ruth Pos- 
selt, Benno Rabinof, Miriam Solo- 
vieff, Isaac Stern*, Joseph Szigeti, 
Efrem Zimbalist. 

Guitarist: Andres Segovia. 

Harpist: Carlos Salzedo. 

Pianists: Jacques Abram, Claudio 
Arrau, Erno Balogh, Simon Barere, 
Emile Baume, Alexander Brailowsky, 
Harry Davis, Ania Dorfmann, Jose 
Echaniz, Leon Fleisher, Sidney Fos- 
ter, Julius Katchen, Anatole Kitain, 
Nikita Magaloff, Poldi Mildner, Hor- 
tense Monath. Artur Rubinstein*, 
Franz Rupp*, E. Robert Schmitz, Jan 
Smeterlin, Leo Smit, Rosalyn Tureck., 
ys canal Uninsky, Sylvia Zarem- 
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Duo-pianists: Arthur Golde and 
Robert Fitzdale, Luboshutz and Ne- 
menoff. 

Ensembles: Griller String Quartet, 
Guilet String Quartet, Le Roy-Ba- 
logh-Scholz Ensemble, flute, piano and 
cello. Salzedo Ensemble, two harps, 
flute, cello and piano. 

Cellists: Raya Garbousova, Edmund 
Kurtz, Janos Scholz, Joseph Schuster. 

Flautist: Rene Le Roy. 

Violist: Ferenc Molnar. 

Special attractions: The Ballet 
Theatre*, Original Don Cossack 
Chorus, Serge Jaroff, director* ; Alicia 
Markova-Anton Dolin Ensemble’*, 
The Icelandic Singers, Carmelita Ma- 
racci and her dancers*, Metropolitan 
Opera Artists Ensemble (Novotna, 
Glaz, Jobin, Singher) ; Trudi Schoop 
and Her Comic Ballet*, National 
Male Quartet, Martha Graham and 
Company*, American Ballad Singers, 
Richard Dyer-Bennet*. 

NCAC and S. Hurok are tour co- 
ordinators for the Metropolitan Opera 
Spring Tour of 1946. 


*By arrangement with S. Hurok. 





Music in Our Time 
(Continued from page 32) 


wards continued prosperity, and we 
must also hope that these new audi- 
ences that music has gained in these 
last few years will have learned to 
love music as a part of their general 
life activity. 

There have not been any great con- 
tributions to music itself in the last 
few years, but there have been con- 
tributions to the development of 
musical activity. Just to cite a few 
instances, I might mention the con- 
tinued growth of organized audiences 
throughout the country, the revival of 
the Dallas Symphony Orchestra, the 
extension of the Metropolitan Opera 
Spring tours, the extension of the 
San Francisco Opera season, and the 
increased amount of good music per- 
formed on the radio and in public. 
These are the healthy signs of a con- 
tinued growth in our musical life. 
This growth necessarily must reflect 
itself in dollars and cents, in addi- 
tional income to artists, in greater op- 
portunities for the development of 
musical talent, and in other features 
of an economic nature. We all share 
in these benefits whether we be artists, 
national managers, local managers, 
clubs, AGMA, ASCAP, or members of 
any of the various agencies involved 
in the giving of concerts, opera, and 
other musical ente\tainments. 





Civic Concerts 
(Continued from page 32) 


them and paid the ever-present deficits 
that accompanied this type of concert 
presentation. When guarantors were 
not forthcoming, there were no con- 
cert series. 

“Tt was into such a field that we 
stepped with a new plan based on 
thorough organization and sound busi- 
ness principles. In other words, ours 
was the organization to first forge 
the link between good business prac- 
tice and concert presentation that has 
so expanded and stabilized concert pre- 
sentation that now the city without 
its annual concert series is the excep- 
tion. 

“Operation in seven mid-western 
cities comprised the modest first year 
of Civic Music. During the next few 
years it developed a revolutionary plan 
—revolutionary in music circles, not 
in business—which called for first 
raising the money with which to pre- 
sent concerts, and then booking artists 
in accordance with ability to pay. 

“In the years that followed, cam- 
paign and organization methods ap- 
plicable to an artistic endeavor were 
developed in a laboratory that con- 
stantly enlarged itself as additional 
cities adopted the plan known as Civic 


William Morris 
Agency 


HE William Morris Agency, 

through James A. Davidson, di- 
rector of the Concert Division, an- 
nounces that the following artists are 
under his management: Lauritz Mel- 
chior, ténor ; Eleanor Steber, soprano; 
Martha Lipton, contralto; Norman 
Cordon, Bass; Mimi Benzell, soprano, 
all of the Metropolitan Opera; Jean- 
ette MacDonald, soprano; Oscar 
Straus and his orchestra, and Bacca- 
loni’s Commedia Dell’Arte Players. 

The tour of the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra under Eugene Ormandy is of 
particular interest. This year, for the 
first time since 1937, the orchestra 
will fill engagements as far as the 
west coast. The tour begins May 7 
and continues for five weeks. 

Lauritz Melchior, long a star of 
opera and radio, who has added mov- 
ing pictures to his list of accomplish- 
ments in the past year, will be busy 
making his third movie for MGM this 
summer. A Gentleman’s Gentleman is 
its tentative title. The well-known 
helden tenor will be available for a 
concert tour starting early in 1947 

Eleanor Steber has recently com- 
pleted a transcontinental tour in addi- 
tion to her work at the Metropolitan 
Opera and over the radio. Miss Steb- 
er, who scored such success in last 
season’s Metropolitan Opera revival of 
Meistersinger, will appear in concert 
during the fall of 1946 and the spring 
of 1947. 

At the present moment, Salvatore 
Baccaloni, bass, of the Metropolitan 
Opera, is starting a spring tour of one 
month from coast to coast with his 
Commedia Dell’Arte Players. The 
company’s repertoire will consist of 
excerpts from L’Elisir d’Amore, Don 


James A. Davidson 


Pasquale, La Serva Padrona and The 
Barber of Seville. Arias and scenes 
from these operas have been woven 
into sequence by Robert Bagar and 
staged by Armando Agnini. Singers 
assisting Mr. Baccaloni will be Anzia 
Kuzak, coloratura soprano; Gabor 
Carelli, tenor; Howard Van Den 
Burg, baritone, and Alfredo Patacchi, 
bass. Everett Roudebush is the musi- 
cal director, and Anthony Amato the 
stage director. 

oint recitals will be given next 
season by Martha Lipton and Norman 
Cordon. Both Miss Lipton and Mr. 
Cordon will make solo appearances 
also. 

Oscar Straus, with his own orches- 
tra, will again tour the country pre- 
senting a Strauss Festival—programs 
of light music from his own operettas 
and those of Johann Strauss. 

Jeanette MacDonald will continue 
her concert activities but the dates of 
her availability will be announced 
later. 





Music. Among the large cities that 
were early converts were St. Louis 
and Milwaukee, which have now func- 
tioned twenty-two successive years. 

“Therefore, it seems to me that our 
feeling of deep pride in this Silver An- 
niversary of the Civic organized Au- 
dience Plan is warranted. Through 
its service to cities, artists, and music 
in general, it has become a strong fac- 
tor in raising America to its present 
position of world leadership in good 
music. 

“The year 1945 just finished has 
been the 11th consecutive one in which 
all previous records have been broken 
for total number of Civic Music As- 
sociations in operation, total number 
of Civic Music members, number of 
Associations with capacity audiences 
and paid-in waiting lists, and number 
of concerts presented by the average 
Association. 

“Throughout the year our main ef- 
fort and attention has been devoted to 
the Civic Music Associations already 
in operation to help them strengthen 
organization. Our constant aim is to 
give them assistance in establishing 
themselves permanently in their re- 
spective cities, serving music as a Civic 
necessity just ‘as the Chambers of 
Commerce serve the cities’ business. 

“For the future our policy will con- 
tinue to be one of creating and devel- 
oping musical activities in both large 
and small cities. We will therefore 
extend our service to as many of the 
cities applying for it as can qualify 
by furnishing local leadership of the 
type that our experience indicates will 
make these new Associations civic in 
nature and strong enough to reflect 
credit to the entire national struc- 
ture.” 





NCAC Opera— 
European Dept. 


W Rss NCAC opened the new 
Operatic & Foreign Division, 


Mr. Marks Levine chose Gerard A. 


Semon to build up this new depart- 
ment. According to Mr. Semon the 
idea of the Operatic Division is to 
encourage and promote operatic ac- 
tivities throughout the United States 
and to coordin- 
ate all prospec- 
tive operatic 
business of the 
organization un- 
der one depart- 
ment. 

As far as the 
foreign field is 
concerned Mr. 
Semon is al. 
ready arranging 
European tours 
for the latter 
half of the sea- 
son 1946-47 for 
artists like Du- 
solina Giannini, 
Raoul Jobin, Claudio Arrau, Mack 
Harrell, Alexander Uninsky, Joseph 
Schuster, Miriam Solovieff, Samuel 
Dushkin, etc. In May Mr. Semon 
will go to Europe in order to 
take charge personally of the ar- 
rangement of those concert tours 
and also in his capacity as a talent 
scout for the NCAC. The two out- 
standing European artists, who were 
the highlights of this season’s Met- 
ropolitan Opera roster, Torsten Ralf 
and Joel Berglund, were brought to 
this country by Mr. Semon’s inter- 
mediary. “A few years from now” 
Mr. Semon says, “the exchange of 
artists between America and Europe 
will be greater than ever before. 
Daily we are getting requests from 
Europe for well known American art- 
ists, and we ail know that there are 
a great number of European artists 
who should be heard in this country. 
Music should not know any bound- 
aries and should be international in the 
good sense of the world”. To achieve 
this and to work for the better under- 
standing of all the countries through 
music, that is the proud mission of the 
Operatic and Foreign Division of the 
NCAC. 


Gerard A. Semon 


MUSICAL AMERICA 











W. Colston Leigh, Inc. 


COLSTON LEIGH, INC., 

* now in its fourth year of 

service, is presenting a list of approxi- 

mately 31 artists and attractions. The 
management reports : 

“Our concert division, representing 
a distinguished list of artists and at- 
tractions, now enters its fourth year of 
service. Hence we are often dubbed 
newcomers. This may be true, but 
during these significant days of change, 
development and progress, we are 
thankful of our “youth,” which gives 
us the vigor and courage to step into 
a fast-moving current. 

“The readers of Musical AMERICA 
will be interested, I think, in the plans 
we have made to strengthen our music 
department by the addition of people 
of long experience in the music busi- 
ness and the establishment of a new 
policy of expansion. 

“We have engaged as head of our 
music division Mr. Franklyn Smith, 
who was formerly with the Civic Con- 
cert Division of NCAC, and earlier 
with the San Francisco Opera Asso- 
ciation. Mr. Smith’s experience in the 
entire music field has been most 
varied, dating from the early twenties, 
when he had his own management in 
Boston. 

“Assisting him in sales and the de- 
velopment of the sales promotional 
policy is Jeanette Ferreira, who spent 
seventeen years with Civic Concert 
Service. Miss Ferreira was first as- 
sociated with Civic during its early 
days under the direction of Dema 
Harshbarger in Chicago, passed 
through the NBC era into the present 
Civic setup. She joined us just after 
Feb. 15. 

“In charge of the development of 
young artists and the arrangement of 
programs is Mary Manning, who was 
associated with Musical Courier for 
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Ray Halmans 


Concert Management 


Ray Halmans 


oR Halmans sisters, Ray and 
Bella, now in their eighth season 
under the title of Concert Manage- 
ment Ray Halmans, can point with 
some pride to a “scoop” of the season, 
the Carnegie Hall concert on Feb. 18 
by the celebrated Bach Choir of 
Bethlehem in a performance of the B 
Minor Mass. The public welcomed 
the initial announcement by buying 
nearly the entire house out even be- 
fore Christmas was over. Those who 
have tried in vain to buy tickets for 
the annual May Festival perceived a 
chance to hear the entire Mass by the 
same choir, soloists and the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra in New York—hence 
the pre-date rush at the box office. 
Another celebrity managed by the 
Halmans sisters is the pianist, Josef 
Hofmann. For the first time in his 
long career, he proposes next season 
to change his touring time from the 
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four years and later with Boosey & 
Hawkes, music publishers. 

“Gloria Harris is in charge of our 
recital department, which we hope to 
expand and elaborate to a very large 
extent. Donna Butler remains in 
charge of publicity. 

“In addition to Mr. Erich Siodmak, 
handling our strictly music accounts 
for the Middle West, we have added 
Mr. Robert Greenfield, who will cov- 
er music for us in the East. In ad- 
dition to this, of course, we have our 
very large staff of lecture salespeople, 
who have done so nobly in the place- 
ment of music. Since the first season 
they have created a _ tremendous 
amount of concert business. This is 
something which has never before 
been attempted by any organization. 
It could not be done; we did it. 

“It is apparent that we are building 
new audiences and just as apparent 
that we are helping to increase the 
scope of the established clientele in 
the field. The wide and varied experi- 
ence of the department heads in the 
concert division seems to establish a 
reasonable guarantee that there will be 
a substantial increase in our general 
activity. 

“We hope that by the time another 
year rolls around we may be able to 
report in this same column still fur- 
ther advangement. We are continu- 
ously striving to develop new tech- 
niques and new thoughts to increase 
business. 

“There have been several new at- 
tractions added for next season and 
many interesting program ideas have 
been developed for our present artists. 
At this time, we would like to thank 
all of those who have so kindly given 
us friendship, confidence and support 
during our early and most difficult 
years in the music field.” 
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Leigh Artists List 


Sopranos: Marjorie Lawrence’, 
Marita Farell*, Margaret Speaks, 
Adelaide Abbot. 

Contraltos: Lucielle Browning’, 


Carol Brice. 

Tenors: Frederick Jagel*, Edward 
Kane, Joseph Laderoute. 

Baritones : Lawrence Tibbett*, 
Richard Bonelli, John Brownlee*, 
Conrad Thibault, Gordon Dilworth. 





Franklyn Smith 


Basso: Kenneth Spencer. 

Violinists: Bronislaw Huberman, 
Ossy Renardy, Roman _ Totenberg, 
Fredell Lack. 

Pianists: Alec Templeton, Ray Lev, 
Abram Chasins, Richard Tetley-Kar- 
dos. 

Duo-Pianists: Mario Braggiotti & 
Partner, Dougherty & Ruzicka. 

Cellist: Felix Salmond. 

Harpist: Lois Bannerman. 

Special Attractions: Westminster 
Choir, Gordon String Quartet, Foot- 











Jeanette Ferreira 


light Favorites, Teresita and Emilio 
Osta, Bonelli Repertory Singers, the 
Theater of Angna Enters, Jean Gold- 
kette and Orchestra. 





*Metropolitan Opera Association, 
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Bella Halmans 


second half of the season to the fall 
of the year. 


Muriel Kerr, pianist, achieved such 
a rousing success this year that al- 
ready for the next season the Chicago 
Symphony has scheduled her for five 
appearances in Chicago and Milwau- 
kee. 


Grace Castagnetta, pianist-impro- 
viser, continues her unique and per- 
sonable course, making her audiences 
a part of her recitals, evidently a 
popular procedure for she has been 
engaged again and again for the com- 
ing season. Gershwin’s publishers 
commissioned Miss Castagnetta to ar- 
range the entire Concerto in F for 
solo piano and the work will have its 
first recital hearing in New York on 
her program on March 30. 


Returning to the Halmans list is 
the pianist, Samuel Sorin, who entered 
the armed forces two-and-a-half years 
ago as a private and came out a 
lieutenant. And then there is the 
American pianist, John Kirkpatrick, 





who has done remarkable things for 
the cause of the American composer 
and is accounted one of the country’s 
most ardent forces in the world of 
contemporary music. Mr. Kirkpatrick 
will head the piano department at 
Cornell University next year but his 
schedule will still permit him to con- 
tinue concertizing. Yet another pianist 
is James Friskin whose specialty of 
all-Bach programs has won for him 
a unique reputation. 


Among the instrumentalists on the 
Halmans list are Emanuel Vardi, the 
violinist, whose release from the 
Navy, where he has been attached to 
the orchestra in Washington, is im- 
minent. Dorothy Minty, violinist, 
whose recent Town Hall concert won 
such immediate acclaim that she was 
pointed to by the New York critics 
as one of the foremost women violin- 
ists in the field, is also now a feature 
Halmans artist. An unusual series of 
joint recitals will be offered by Lois 
Wann, oboist, and Ruth Freeman, 
flutist. There is a great deal of music 
written for this combination of instru- 
ments and since both artists are also 
accomplished pianists, their programs 
will offer much in the way of variety. 


Among the singers on the Halmans 
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American-Canadian 


Concerts and Artists 


ITH barely two years activity 

behind them, American-Canadian 
Concerts and Artists, with offices in 
New York and Montreal, have al- 
ready assumed an important role in 
music in both the United States and 
Canada. 


The management, under the direc- 
tion of Nicholas de Koudriavtsev as 





president with Michael Kachouk as 
vice-president, are presenting two art- 
ists exclusively in North America 
during this and next season and will 
also be responsible for the bookings of 
Col. de Basil’s Original Ballet Russe 
in the United States and Canada when 
it returns to the field next Fall. 

American-Canadian Concerts and 
Artists are managing the present 
coast-to-coast tour of Witold Malcu- 
zynski, the Polish pianist who is also 
making 18 orchestral appearances 
under their management this season. 
Included in the latter is a_ brief 
Canadian tour as soloist with the 
Minneapolis Symphony which is being 
presented in leading cities of Eastern 
Canada by American-Canadian Con- 
certs and Artists. 

The management this year launched 
the career of the new violinist, Ger- 
hard Kander, who has already ap- 
peared with the San Francisco, Min- 
neapolis and Toronto Symphony or- 
chestras. Mr. Kander is expected to 
make his debut in New York City 
next season, 

American-Canadian Concerts and 
Artists are staging a winter concert 
series at His Majesty's Theatre in 
Montreal. Those who have already ap- 
peared in it include the Jaroff Don Cos- 
sacks, Claire Gagnier, soprano; Mr. 
Malcuzynski, Luboshutz and Nemenoff, 
the duo-pianists, and Mischa Elman. 
Future dates include Jascha Heifetz, 
whom the management is also present- 
ing in Toronto and Quebec City, the 
Ballet Theatre and Anne Brown, so- 
prano. 

A series of open-air concerts is 
planned for the coming summer season 
in Montreal. Four of these were given 
experimentaly last season in the Mol- 
son Stadium and drew audiences 
averaging 12,000 a performance. The 
series featured such artists as Andre 
Kostelanetz, Massine’s Ballet Russe 
Highlights and Loren Maazel, the boy 
conductor. 
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Albert Morini 


MONG the additions to the Al- 

bert Morini list for next season is 
Werner Gebauer, the 26 year-old 
violinist, who made his Town Hall 
debut on Dec. 1 to the acclaim of 
the entire New York press. Gebauer, 
a former Austrian Baron and now 
plain Mister, having acquired Ameri- 
can citizenship, came to.this country 
in 1938 and served as assistant con- 
certmaster of the New Friends Or- 
chestra. Following the outbreak of 
war, he entered the United States 
Army, holding the rank of First Lieu- 
tenant. Upon receiving honorable dis- 
charge, he immediately volunteered his 
services to the USO and went over- 
seas as an entertainer. In 1944-45 
he served as solo violinist and concert- 
master of the National Symphony un- 
der Hans Kindler. One of the New 
York critics called his debut recital 
the most important musical event of 
the current season to date. 

Another interesting addition to the 
Morini list is the return of Tito Schi- 
pa, renowned lyric tenor, who has 
been singing this season at the San 
Carlo in Naples, the Royal Opera 
House in Rome, and the Opera House 
in Lisbon. He sang at the American 


Embassy in Rome earlier this season 
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Boosey & Hawkes Artists Bureau, Inc. 


Leon Elzin, N. Y. 
Albert Morini 


at the special request of the American 
Ambassador, and according to the Eu- 
ropean press he is in top form. The 
Detroit Symphony and other impor- 
tant auspices have already booked him 
for next season. 

Mr. Morini has also assumed book- 
ing direction for the Original Monte 
Carlo Ballet of Col. de Basil, with 
David Lichine as one of the principal 
soloists. This company has just com- 
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and Bernard R. La Berge, Inc. 


ERNARD R. LaBERGE, who 

has just returned from his an- 
nual transcontinental trip in behalf of 
his own artists and those of the Boo- 
sey & Hawkes Artists: Bureau, Inc., 
which he is managing alongside of his 
own corporation, reports most enthu- 
siastically about his prospects for next 
season, 1946-47. In fact, to quote Mr. 
LaBerge, “This is by all means the 
best trip I have made ever since the 
good old days of prosperity, and sev- 
eral of our tours next year are almost 
entirely planned if not completely 
booked.” 

Mr. LaBerge is pleased to report 
that the world-famous organ master 
and improvisator, Marcel Dupré, is 
coming back for a_ transcontinental 
tour of America and Canada next Fall, 
his tour being about completely sold 
out at this time, six months before it 
starts. It is also with pleasure that 
Mr. LaBerge announces the return of 
the world-famous Pasquier Trio, for 
whom he had to cancel a sold-out tour 
after the fall of France. The three 
brothers are still playing together de- 
spite the tribulations of war. 

Marcel Hubert, the eminent French 
cellist, is again under the management 
of the LaBerge Bureau, as well as the 
inimitable Povla Frijsh. 

Hilda Banks, one of the finest pian- 
ists of the young generation, has 
joined the Boosey & Hawkes list, as 


Ernest Nash 
Ralph Hawkes 


well as Jane and Joan Rosenfeld, a 
piano team of most unusual talent. 

A new addition to the LaBerge or- 
gan list is Richard Ross, who created 
a sensation at the last National Ameri- 
can Guild of Organists Convention in 
Washington, and who has just been 
released from the Armed Forces. 

The complete list of Boosey & 
Hawkes and LaBerge artists is as fol- 
lows: violinist: Mischa Elman; pian- 
ists: Hilda Banks, Andor Foldes, 
Ross Pratt, Nadia Reisenberg, Maxim 
Schapiro, Paul Wittgenstein; cellist, 
Marcel Hubert; harpsichordist, Yella 
Pessl; sopranos, Rosa Bok, Juanita 
Carter, Povla Frijsh; contralto, Lilian 
Knowles; baritone, Yves Tinayre; 
conductors, Horace Britt, Daniel Said- 
enberg; lecturer, Ernst Krenek; two 
piano team, Jane and Joan Rosenfeld; 
chamber music, Pasquier Trio, Kroll 
Quartet, Roth Quartet, Pro Arte 
Quartet, Horace Britt Sextet, Saiden- 
berg Little Symphony; special attrac- 
tions: Fisk Jubilee Singers, Lucie 
Bigelow Rosen, Saidenberg Little 
Symphony, The Cherniavsky’s. Organ 
Virtuosi: Marcel Dupre, Nita Akin, 
Walter Baker, Claire Coci, Charles 
Courboin, David Craighead, Catharine 
Crozier, Virgil Fox, Hugh Giles, Al- 
exander McCurdy, Bernard Piche, Ar- 
thus Poister, Hugh Porter, Richard 
Ross, Alexander Schreiner, Clarence 
Watters, Carl Weinrich. 


Bernard R. Laberge 


pleted a sensational tour of South 
America and Mexico and returns to 
America next Fall. 

From his previous list Mr. Morini is 
retaining the following attractions: 

Anne Brown, soprano, among whose 
engagements this season are the New 
York Philharmonic, the Detroit Sym- 
phony and the Ann Arbor Music Fes- 
tival, where she will appear as soloist 
with the Philadelphia Orchestra. Miss 
Brown is booked in Europe for the 
summer and fall of 1946 in both opera 
and recital. 

Donald Dickson, America’s great 
baritone, who has been making a ter- 
rific hit this season with the Phila- 
delphia La Scala, is another of the 
Morini office’s popular headliners. 
Dickson has been booked with the 
Cincinnati Symphony for next season, 
as well as for important recital series. 

Suzanne Sten, mezzo-soprano, is an- 
other popular holdover. Miss Sten has 
been creating unusual interest in her 
appearances with the Philadelphia La 
Scala this season, and among her out- 
standing recital engagements were 
three successive nights with the Apol- 
lo Club in Minneapolis, where she had 
an audience of 6,500. Miss Sten also 
made a great hit in St. Joseph and 
Springfield, Mo.; Grinnell, Iowa; Mt. 
Pleasant and Lansing, Mich.; New 
Haven, Conn.; Amherst, Mass.; New- 
ark and Trenton, N. J.; Philadelphia, 
etc. 

The Yaysnoff Sisters, Russian two- 
piano team, are fast becoming one of 
the most popular duos in the country. 
Their appearances in Cleveland with 
the orchestra; Packson and Vicks- 
burg, Miss.; Mobile, Ala.; Durham, 
N. C.; St. Joseph, Mo., etc., met with 
outstanding critical comment from 
both press and public. 

The American Troubadours, con- 
sisting of a mixed vocal quartet and 
solo pianist, whose unique American 
program of Billings to Boogie-Woogie 
has been taking the country by storm, 
were booked«for thirteen solid weeks 
this season. Many cities have already 
re-engaged them for next year, includ- 
ing Detroit. John De Merchant is the 
director. 

Mr. Morini is also continuing with 
Antonia Morse his booking arrange- 
ment for Percy Grainger, the eminent 
composer-pianist, and with Canadian- 
American Concerts, Inc., his bookings 
for Witold .Malcuzynski, the sensa- 
tional Polish pianist. He has also as- 
sumed the booking in certain terri- 
tories of the Chicago Symphony. 





Annie Friedberg 


OOKINGS for the season 1946- 

47 for the attractions under my 
management are wel! under way and 
many of my artists have almost com- 
pleted their preparations for their 
tours next season. 

My list is headed by the great 
Horowitz, who will have a full 1946- 
47 season beginning in December. 
Myra Hess expects to return to the 
United States for a short tour. The 
Budapest String Quartet is fully 
booked as usual. Of my other artists, 
Carl Friedberg is devoting more time 
to concert playing next season than he 
has during the last few years, and 
Shura Cherkassky will have an excel- 
lent eastern tour including some or- 
chestra appearances. Antonio Brosa 
is a new addition to my list and he 
will be busy next season, as will 
Marcel Grandjany, who has been with 
me many years and who has a won- 
derful season ahead of him. Of my 
singers, Kerstin Thorborg who heads 
my list, had a fine season this year 
and will have a still better one next 
year; the same applies to Stella 
Roman and _ Elisabeth Schumann. 
Irene Jessner is another new artist 
under my management and Rene 
Maison, who was with me before, has 
returned to my direction. I have 
added two excellent young singers, 
Madeleine Bernd and Nell Tangeman. 


James Abresch 


Annie Friedberg 


Following is a complete list of all 
artists under the Concert Direction 
Annie Friedberg: 

Pianists: Vladimir Horowitz, Myra 
Hess, Carl Friedberg, Frank Mann- 
heimer, Shura Cherkassky, Vera 
Francheschi. 

Violinists : 
Antonio Brosa. 

Violist: Milton Katims. 

Cellist: Jascha Bernstein. 

Harpist: Marcel Grandjany. 

Ensemble: Budapest String Quartet. 

Sopranos: Elisabeth Schumann, 
Stella Roman*, Irene Jessner*, Hilde 
Reggiani, Maria Van Delden, Harriet 
Henders, Marguerite Kozenn, Made- 
line Bernd. 

Mezzo-sopranos 
Kerstin Thorborg*, 
Nell Tangeman. 

(Continued on page 114) 
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and = contraltos: 
Nora Conklin, 





Michael De Pace 


A siets under the management 
of Michael De Pace for the 1946- 
47 season include Giovanni Martinelli, 
tenor; Lily Djanel and Mary Hender- 
son, sopranos; Doris Marinelli, color- 
atura; Ellen Repp, contralto; Bruno 
Landi, Alessio De Paolis, and Ed- 
ward Marshall, tenors; Giuseppe De 
Luca, baritone; Giacomo Vaghi and 
Carlo Tomanelli, bassos; Pietro Ci- 
mara and Ettore Panizza, conductors; 
and Armando Agnini, stage director. 

Mr. De Pace is personal representa- 
tive of Vivian Della Chiesa, lyric so- 
prano; Raoul Jobin, tenor, Robert 
Weede, and Earl Wrightson, bari- 
tones, all under the management of 
National Concert and Artists Corpora- 
tion; Jan Peerce, tenor, under S. 
Hurok’s management; Mario Lanza, 
tenor and Lorenzo Alvary, basso, 
under Arthur Judson’s management. 

Michael De Pace continues as 
managing director of the Dayton 
Opera and assistant managing director 
of the Trenton Opera companies. He 
is also a member of the board of di- 
rectors of the Michigan Grand Opera 
and has recently been appointed pro- 
duction manager of the Pittsburgh 
Opera Society. 


Michael De Pace 


MUSICAL AMERICA 
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Willard Matthews 


CS Management Willard 
Matthews, in association with Gor- 
don Russell, presents: for the season 
of 1946-47, the following artists, who 
will be available for engagements : 

James Montgomery, distinguished 
American tenor, has just been re-en- 
gaged for the third consecutive season 
of the Lindsborg Festival, Lindsborg, 
Kansas, for the season of 1946. Mr. 
Montgomery has toured the United 
States from coast to coast this season 
and will again tour the continent dur- 
ing the months of April and May, as 
well as appearing in leading operetta 
roles during the months of June, July 
and August. 

Monica Coryeo, attractive soprano, 
will tour through the Southern states 
of Florida, Alabama, Georgia and 
Louisiana during the month of March, 
1946. Miss Coryeo has been signed 
for a summer operetta company which 
will appear in three major cities of 
the middle west, in which productions 
she will sing leading roles. She will 
also tour through the miiddle-west 
under the direction of James Lombard. 

Shura Dvorine, outstanding young 
American pianist, will appear in con- 
cert through the states of North Caro- 
lina, West Virginia and Virginia, 
during the month of February. He 
will also tour through the South and 
Southwest during the months of June, 
July and August. 

Frank Asper, celebrated organist of 
the famous Salt Lake City tabernacle, 
has appeared in over a dozen cities 
this past season in‘concert and will 
again tour during the month of April 
and July, fulfilling concert engage- 
ments at various colleges and univer- 
sities. 

Alton Jones, well-known concert 
pianist, will tour through the South 
during the month of March. Mr. 
Jones has fulfilled numerous concert 
engagements this past season with his 
usual high standard of success. 

Elverson Smith, newly added tenor 
to the Matthews-Russell list of artists, 
will appear in concert and operetta 
roles during the months of June, July 
and August, as well as next season. 

Janet Bush, a contralto who needs 
no introduction to the American con- 
cert going public, has just returned 
from the northwest and the middle- 
west, where she fulfilled over a dozen 
concert engagements. Miss Bush has 
just been signed to sing a number of 
operetta roles for the summer months 
of June and July, after which she will 
fulfill summer concert engagements in 
August. 

Thomas Richner, another artist who 
needs no introduction, will again tour 
the United States in concert. He will 
also be a member of the newly formed 
Frances Blaisdell Trio of New York, 
which group will tour during the 
month of November and March, 1946- 
1947. Mr. Richner appeared in Town 
Hall, New York, on Feb. 22, 1946. 
This is Mr. Richner’s eighth consecu- 
tive year under the Management of 
Mr. Matthews. 


February, 1946 








Von Behr 
Gordon Russell 


Frances Blaisdell, celebrated flutist, 
has again signed with the Matthews 
office. Miss Blaisdell will appear in 
concert engagements as soloist and will 
also present to the American concert- 
goers her newly formed’ Frances 
Blaisdell Trio of New York, consist- 
ing of flute, piano and ’cello. 

Diez Weismann, outstanding violin- 
ist, will fufill concert engagements 
during the months of April, May and 
July. 

Bechtel and Steinmetz, duo-pianists, 
have just returned from the Virginias 
and Pennsylvania, where they fulfilled 
a number of concert engagements. 
These artists will appear in a concert 
tour, through the mid-western states, 
during the month of July, 1946. 

Benjamin Grobani, well-known bari- 
tone, has fufilled several concert and 
opera engagements this past season. 
Mr. Grobani, will again tour during 
the months of June and July, fulfilling 
summer engagements, 

Frederick Johnson, young Negro 
baritone, has fulfilled over a dozen 
concert engagements this past season, 
in various states. He has also been 
signed to sing the leading tenor role 
in Cavalleria Rusticana in Philadelphia 
on April 15, 1946, with an all-Negro 
cast at the Academy of Music. 

Doris Comstock, soprano, and as- 
sistant to Mack Harrell, will fulfill 
several concert engagements during 
the spring and summer months of 
1946, and will tour through the coun- 
try in the fall. 

The Tollefsen Trio has returned 
from several concert engagements 
with their usual degree of success. 
This Trio will tour through the New 
England states and middle west, dur- 
ing the months of January and-Febru- 
ary, 1947. 

Imelda Crichton, soprano, will ful- 
fill concert engagements during the 
months of June and July, 1946. Miss 
Crichton will also tour through the 
South and Southwest during the 
months of November and December, 
1946. 

Irma Cooper, soprano, will appear 
in the Opera in Miniature production 
of Carmen, which will be offered 
during the months of November-De- 
cember and March-April, of 1946- 
1947, on tour. This production will be 
in costume, with action. 

The Ionian Quartet is another 
group which needs no introduction in 
the concert field. The Ionians has 
again scored success this season in 
over a dozen cities, and will again tour 
through the states of Michigan, Wis- 
consin, Minnesota, North Dakota and 
Utah, during the months of February 
and March, 1946. Upon returning to 
New York, they will again tour 
through New York, Pennsylvania, and 
Maryland, during the month of April, 
as well.as the summer months of 
June and July. 

Russell Abbott, young American 
baritone from the middle west, will 
appear in a concert tour during the 
month of July, 1946, fulfilling engage- 
ments in summer colleges and univer- 
sities. 






Jack Adams 
and Co. 


UCH has been said about the 

changes in the concert manage- 
ment field since the glamorous . days 
when my late father (Pop Adams) 
and I reigned over the Wolfsohn ‘Mu- 
sical Bureau. 

When I returned to the manage- 
ment business after an absence of 
twelve years, I did so feeling sure 
that those changes which I had heard 
so much about were really not a “fait 
accompli” but simply a series of cir- 
cumstances and I felt sure that the 
great artists of this generation were 


no different in temperament than those. 


of yesteryear. 

With this in mind I set up my 
“personalized management” and I am 
most happy to say that my experi- 
ences to date have borne out these 
facts. 

We will only manage artists of two 
classes: first, those who have already 
established themselves as really great, 
and secondly, those whom we believe 
will reach the very top. 

It is our plan to treat each artist 
under our management as an individu- 
al case and will plan and work for 
the building of his or her career ac- 
cordingly. 

I feel I am most. fortunate in hav- 
ing associated with me Mme. Ger- 
maine Schnitzer, formerly one of the 
world’s foremost pianists. She brings 
to us something which I believe is 
unique in artists management, namely, 
the artist’s viewpoint, as well as her 
tremendous musical knowledge and 
associations with the world’s foremost 
musicians. 

I am offering for the 1946-47 sea- 
son an outstanding list of artists head- 
ed by Grace Moore, one of “the reign- 
ing prima donnas of the Metropolitan” 
who, as a result of her enduring popu- 
larity and the tremendous and con- 
sistent demand for her appearances in 
opera, concert and radio, both in 
America and abroad, has been solidly 
booked until February, 1947. 

Maria Jeritza, internationally cele- 
brated soprano, will make her return 
to the concert and opera field. 

Dorothy Sarnoff will again be heard 
as the leading prima donna at the City 
Center Opera, and in addition to ap- 
pearing with other companies will 
make a coast to coast concert.tour. 

Rosemarie Brancato, one‘of Ameri- 
ca’s outstanding coloratura’ sopranos, 
has been reengaged at the City Center 
Opera, and will be heard in concerts 
as well as on'the air during the 1946- 
47 season. 

Kurt Baum, a leading tenor of the 
Metropolitan Opera, is looking for- 
ward to his busiest season, alternating 
opera and concert engagements from 
coast to coast. 

Jacques Thibaud, world renowned 
French violinist and great French 
hero, will return to this country for a 








Jack Adams 


limited tour starting in January and 
has already been engaged by the lead- 
ing symphony orchestras and concert 
courses throughout the country. 

Eugene Conley, Irish-American 
tenor, after a three-year sojourn in the 
Armed Forces, will be heard again 
next Fall in leading roles at the City 
Center Opera. and in many of his 
inimitable Irish ballads and songs. 

Guiomar Novaes, one of the world’s 
greatest woman pianists, will also re- 
turn after an absence of three years, 
to American concert halls and will be 
. heard with the leading symphony or- 
chestras and on outstanding. concert 
courses throughout the country. 

Much is expected of Ramon Vinay, 
new Chilean tenor, who makes his de- 
but at the Metropolitan in February 
1946, and with the Chicago Opera 
Company in October. Many of the 
great concert courses in the country 
have already engaged, him on the 
strength of his two successful broad- 
casts. 

Dalies Frantz, one of America’s out- 
standing pianists, returns for a coast 
to coast concert tour also after a so- 
journ in the Army and will introduce 
for the first time in America the Sut- 
ermeister concerto for which he has 
the exclusive American rights. 

Ann Kullmer and her All Girl Sym- 
phony Orchestra will make their first 
American tour during the season of 
1946 and 1947 and they are already 
booked for more than 10 weeks, cover- 
ing a coast to coast tour. This un- 
usual and glamorous attraction has 
caught the fancy of concert buyers 
all over the country. 

We are happy to present Robert 
Brereton, the American blind pianist, 
who made his outstanding New York 
debut last December, the success of 
which has brought about many en- 
gagements for next season. 

Max Rosen, after an enforced ab- 
sence from the concert platform, will 
return next season and will play with 
many of the leading symphony orches- 
tras and on concert courses throughout 
the country. 


poensnneprnennieney 
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Andrew Schulhof 


NDER Andrew Schulhof’s exclu- 

sive management are Ernest An- 
sermet, conductor; Ellen Ballon, 
pianist; Sir Thomas Beecham, con- 
ductor; Betty Humby Beecham (Lady 
Beecham), pianist; and Stanley Chap- 
ple, conductor. Andrew Schulhof is 
also the personal representative of 
Antal Dorati and Hans Schwieger, 
conductors, who are. under Arthur 
Judson’s management. 


Ernest Ansermet will pay his first 
winter visit to the United States next 
season for a limited number of guest 
engagements. To do this, he will take 
his first leave of absence from his 
position as conductor of L’Orchestre 
de la Suisse Romande, which he 
founded in 1918. Since the end of the 
war Professor Ansermet has been fol- 
lowing numerous invitations to con- 
duct the leading orchestras of Europe, 
such as Paris, London, The Hague, 


manner 








Andrew Schulhof 


and Brussels, and will return to these 
cities in addition to his Swiss duties. 

Ellen Ballon, Canadian pianist, will 
(Continued on page 114) 
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William L. Stein, Inc. 


ILLIAM L. Stein, Inc., theat- 

rical and concert agency, is 
presenting many artists under its 
management and adding new to its 
roster of talent. The latest addition to 
the Stein artist list is the famous 
Swedish tenor Set Svanholm, who 
will make his American debut next 
fall and for whom an extensive oper- 
atic and concert tour is in preparation. 
Carlos Alexander has sung leading 
roles with the Pittsburgh and Cincin- 


nati Zoo Opera Companies. He is - 


beoked for concert work, among which 
is an appearance with the Music Fes- 
tival in Columbia, S. C. 

Susan Arling was guest artist with 
the Columbia Concerts Touring Com- 
pany and with the New Orleans 
Opera Company. Miss Arling is 
<maren to leave for Europe next 

all. 

Elizabeth Bollinger, among other 
concert appearances, was soloist in the 
Beethoven Ninth Symphony under 
Leopold Stokowski at the Hollywood 
Bowl. 

Audrey Bowman will fulfill an en- 
gagement with the New Orleans 
Opera Company and will appear in 
concert work in the South. 

Henry Cordy just returned from an 
extensive USO tour and will appear 
with the Pittsburgh Opera Company 
and in concerts in the East. He has 
been booked for next fall by Lucius 
Pryor for an operatic tour in the 
middle West. 

Thomas Hayward, one of the 1945 
Metropolitan Auditions of the Air 
winners, is fulfilling his first year with 
the Metropolitan Opera Company. He 
is steadily appearing over the Amer- 
ican Broadcasting System in_ the 
Serenade to America program. Con- 
cert appearances in Cleveland and 
Chicago and guest appearances with 
the Connecticut Opera Company, 
Hudson Grand Opera, Pittsburgh 
Opera any, the Music Festival 
in Columbia, S. C. will interrupt. his 
New York activities. 

John Herrick, recently released 
from the Army, has been appearing 
in concerts in the East and South. 

Carol Jones, young Chattanooga 
mezzo-soprano, has been booked by 
Lucius Pryor for his operatic fall tour. 
_Max See, gave his second 
highly successful. Town Hall recital. 

rederick Lechner, now in his third 
consecutive season with the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, has also sung 
concert ements in Montreal an 
Toronto, ; in Cincinnati and 
Albany. 

Lois Marcus, young soprano from 
Philadelphia, will sing Martha in 
Lucius Pryor’s fall tour in the Mid- 
dle West. 

Virginia MacWatters, after her en- 
agements with the San Francisco 
Seas Company and numerous opera 
guest appearances and concerts, will 
make her New York recital debut in 
Town Hall next April. 

Siroon Mangurian has sung Carmen 
successfully with the Columbia Con- 
certs Opera Company. 

Louise Meiszner, winner of the 
1945 Leventritt Award, was est 
artist with the New York Philhar- 
monic, the Detroit gg se the 
Chicago Symphony, the Indianapolis 
Symphony and has also given numer- 
ous recitals. 

Brenda. Miller, after bowing before 
the New York concert public in 
Town Hall, has sung guest perform- 
ances with the Connecticut Opera and 
fulfilled mumerous concert engage- 
ments. Miss Miller will be guest 
soloist with the Dallas Symphony ‘in 
Texas next April. 

Marguerite Piazza, between engage- 
ments in light opera and with the New 
Orleans Opera Company, will appear 
at ithe music festival in Columbia, 
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S. C. During the summer, Miss 
Piazza will sing on the West Coast. 

Emile Renan has most successfully 
taken part in performances of the 
New Orleans and Pittsburgh Opera 
Company. He has toured with the 
Columbia Concerts Opera Company 
and can be heard on the radio. Dur- 
ing the Fall season, Mr. Renan will 
produce and be leading artist in the 
tour of Martha under Lucius Pryor 
in the Middle West. 

Regina Resnik, now in her second 
season with the Metropolitan Opera, 
has been heard in practically every 
large city of the United States and 
Canada. Miss Resnik appeared in 
guest performances in Cleveland, 
Washington, Richmond, Va.; New 


(Continued on page 114) 
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PERA Management J. H. Meyer 

reports a successful fall and win- 
ter season and a highly promising 
outlook for the spring months as well 
as for the 1946-47 season. With the 
transportation crisis abating, there are 
good prospects for an extension of 
existing schedules by practically all 
opera companies which were forced 
by war conditions to curtail their road 
engagements. 

Mr. Meyer’s list is again headed by 
Ella Flesch, leading soprano of the 
Metropolitan Opera Association. Be- 
fore joining the Metropolitan for her 
third season, Miss Flesch appeared 
for the first time with the Chicago 
Opera Company and gave a Lieder 
recital at Town Hall which was ac- 
claimed by public and press ,alike. 
At the beginning of the New Year. 
Miss Flesch was one of the soloists 
in a performance of the first act of 
Wagner’s Walkiire by the Chicago 
Symphony. Mr. Meyer acts as Miss 
Flesch’s opera and personal represen- 
tative. 

Frederic Gynrod, baritone, has 
joined the Metropolitan Opera Asso- 
ciation for his second season. In a 
broadcast performance, he sang Sachs 
in Meistersinger with great success. 

Ethel Barrymore Colt, lyric soprano, 
has been heard with the Washington 
Grand Opera, the Hudson _ Grand 

and with other organizations. 
After a Traviata performance, her 
young admirers formed a “fan club” in 
Hudson County which has now several 
hundred members. 

Gabor Carelli, young lyric tenor, has 
been engaged by the Baccaloni Com- 
pany for the 1946 tour which will 
cover the entire nation. He has re- 





Berenece Kazounoff 


ERENECE KAZOUNOFF, with 

an extensive background of man- 
agerial experience and a_ concert 
pianist in her own right, who an- 
nounced the opening this season of her 
new offices at 1776 Broadway, is well 
equipped to deal with the problem of 
the young artist. “My chief ambition,” 
she says, “is to have the public realize 
that the ‘name’ of an artist is not as 
important as what the artist has to 
offer and the enjoyment he is capable 
of giving through his art.” 

The Kazounoff list for 1946-47 in- 
cludes eight outstanding attractions: 

Leon Barzin, distinguished conduc- 
tor of the National Orchestral As- 
sociation, who has been guest conduc- 
tor with the St. Louis Symphony and 
other major organizations in the last 
year. 

Joan Field, distinguished young 
American violinist, who has appeared 
widely with leading orchestras, has 
given Carnegie and Town Hall re- 
citals, and is expected to fill a busy 
concert season. Notes and Quotes, 
Miss Field’s fine radio program heard 
on WQXR, will go on a new network 
very soon, 

Joana and Louise Leschin, whose 
brilliant two-piano talents are current- 
ly on display in a long tour of the 
Latin-American republics. 

Mata and Hari, flashing comedy 
dancers, introduced first with the Tru- 
di Schoop Ballet, subsequently “show- 
stoppers” with musical comedy and at 
smart supper clubs, now ready for 
their first transcontinental recital tour. 

The dynamic young pianist, Vivian 
Rivkin, exponent of both the standard 
repertoire and newer works, her list 
of first performances including compo- 
sitions of Shostakovich, Prokofieff, 
Haydn (Piano Concerto in F) and 
Alan Shulman. 

Eudice Shapiro, a violinist still in 
her twenties, with a background of 
success in recital in the major cities of 
the country and with orchestras under 


Berenece Kazounoff 


Stokowski, Goossens, Reiner, Barzin, 
Janssen and others; concertmaster of 
the Paramount Symphony, said to be 
the only woman to hold such a position 
in the movie capital. 


Leonard Shure, whose keyboard 
achievements include successfully 
“pinch-hitting” for Horowitz, Serkin 
and other famous pianists, as well as 
many appearances in his own right in 
recital and with leading orchestras 
here and abroad. 


Edward Lee Tyler, Negro bass- 
baritone, formerly in Porgy and Bess 
and Carmen Jones, who will make his 
first concert tour. 


Charles Weidman, fixed star among 
American dancers, believed by many 
to be the greatest contributor toward 
the development of the modern dance 
in America. 


The predominance of Americans 
among her artists attests Miss Kazou- 
noff’s belief that it is every manager's 
duty to try to create a greater demand 
for the American artist in particular, 
and that one of the things learned 
from the war is that we .are quite 
capable of depending upon our own 
national resources in the field of art. 


Lotte Jacobi 
J. H. Meyer 


cently sung with the Trenton Opera 
Association, over radio station WOXR 
in three orchestra concerts and in 
numerous other engagements. He will 
be heard again with the St. Louis 
Municipal ra Association, next 
summer. 

Eric Rowton, dramatic tenor, has 
joined the J. H. Meyer roster. Mr. 
Rowton was highly successful as 
Tristan and Tannhauser as well as in 
Verdi roles, during engagements in 
Boston and Baltimore. He will short- 
ly sing Florestan in a Fidelio pro- 
duction of the Pittsburgh Opera Asso- 
ciation and has been engaged for the 
Charles L. Wagner production of I! 
Trovatore, next fall. 

Lydia Edwards, mezzo-soprano, 
sang her first Suzuki with the Hudson 
Grand Opera. She has filled numer- 
ous other engagements with the Con- 
necticut Opera Association, the Wash- 
ton Grand Opera, etc. 

Valfrido Patacchi, young bass from 
Philadelphia, has b--n engaged by the 
Baccaloni Company for the 1946 tour. 
He will also sing Basilio with the 
Hudson Grand Opera and appear in 
performances by the Connecticut 
Opera Association. Last season, he 
toured the nation with the Carmen 
production of Columbia Concerts. 

Edwin Dunning, young baritone 
from California, where he is well- 
known, has just returned from a 10- 
months tour to the Pacific, China, 
Burma and India under USO aus- 
pices. Shortly, he will appear with 
the Washington Grand Opera. 

Oscar Lassner, bass buffo, has again 
sung with the Boston Grand Opera, 
with the Connecticut Opera and with 
the Washington Grand Opera, in roles 
such as Bartolo, Alcindoro, Benoit and 
the Sacristan. 

Boris Borodin, bass, has sung 
Marke, Landgraf, Ramfis, etc., with 
the Boston Grand Opera and with the 
Connecticut Opera. 

Tibor Kozma, conductor, will be the 
music director of the Baccaloni Com- 
pany for the 1946 tour. Mr. Kozma 
has been accompanist for Marjorie 
Lawrence and Norman Cordon. After 
his arrival here from Europe and 
South America, he conducted the road 
engagements of Porgy and Bess; he 
has also been connected for two years 
with the opera productions at the 
Lewisohn Stadium. 

Herbert Fiss has been engaged by 
the Lehigh Valley Symphony Society 
to conduct a series of six concerts in 


‘Allentown, Easton and Bethlehem, Pa. 


He is also or the conductorial staff of 
the Philadelphia LaScala Opera Com- 
pany and was associate conductor with 
Starlight Operetta, at Dallas, Tex., 
last summer. ; 

Other artists under 
Meyer management are: Rina Sar- 
agni, dramatic coloratura; Pauline 
Nessi, contralto; Elsa Froelich, Wag- 
nerian contralto; and Bernice Glando, 
Wagnerian dramatic soprano. In ad- 
dition, numerous other artists book 
their opera engagements through the 
J. H. Meyer office. 
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Dolores Hayward 


OLORES HAYWARD’S artists 

have been active this season in 
concert, radio, light opera and the 
films. Her artists include: Irra Pe- 
tina, mezzo-soprano; Robert Shafer, 
tenor; Marilyn Nowell, coloratura; 
Robert Brink, baritone; Renee Terry, 
lyric rano; Virginia Card, sopra- 
no; Yolanda Dennis, mezzo-soprano; 
Marjorie Hayward, comedienne; Si- 
gurd Rascher, saxophonist; John Har- 
rold, tenor buffo; James Sample, 
Ezra Rachlin and Joel Gerhardt, con- 
ductors. 

Irra_ Petina, Metropolitan Opera 
mezzo-soprano, is in her second year 
run as the star of Song of Norway. 
In addition, she has recorded a “Nor- 
way” album for Columbia Records and 
has appeared numerous times on the 
major networks. Robert Shafer, is 
also in his second year of Song of 
Norway as leading tenor. During the 
year he has been heard on the major 
networks, includi seven weeks as 
guest of the P: tial Hour. His 
songs from Song of Norway are re- 
corded by him for Decca Records. 

Marilyn Nowell, 18-year-old colo- 
ratura, had an active season in concert, 
radio and light opera. In the spring 
she is scheduled to appear in a new 
Broadway show by Rodgers and 
Hammerstein. Robert Brink, baritone, 
has his own program and is radio di- 
rector in San Antonio,*Texas. Renee 
Terry, lyric soprano and dramatic ac- 
tress, is active on the major networks, 
appearing on such programs regularly 
as Best lers, Betty and Bud, March 
of Time, Grand Central Station, Mr. 
District Attorney, etc., Virginia Card, 
soprano, has appeared in leading roles 
throughout the states for our major 
light opera companies. Miss Card, the 
wife of the late and celebrated George 
Huston, is now planning several of his 
opera works in English for presenta- 
tion in New York. John Harrold, 
tenor buffo, appeared this season in 
the New Opera Company’s production 
Mr. Strauss Goes to Boston, and at 
the New York City Centre of Music 
in The Bartered Bride and Gypsy 
Baron. He is now with the New 
Opera Company’s Over-seas Company 
of Rosalinda. Upon his return to the 
States he will appear in another 
Broadway production. 

Yolanda Dennis, mezzo-soprano, a 
recent addition to Miss Hayward’s list 
of artists, appeared in several leading 
roles this season at the Paper Mill 
Playhouse. Marjorie Hayward, come- 
dienne, who has won laurels for her 
a well as her comedy work 
in Gi and Sullivan presentations 
in New York and other major cities 
in the states, is now playing one of 
the leading roles in Panama Hattie, 
abroad. 

Aside from his concert activities, 
Sigurd Rascher, saxophonist, has re- 
corded an album for Decca Records. 
James Sample, conductor, and former 
assistant to Wilfred Pelletier at the 
Metropolitan ra, has been busy in 
Hollywood in films, on the radio and 
recently gave a series of six concerts 
with the Utah State Symphony. Sub- 
sequently, he accepted the post of 
musical advisor for that organization. 

Mr. Sample will make a national 
tour with the San Francisco Sym- 
phony and Pierre Monteux during the 
1946-47 season as associate conductor. 

Ezra Rachlin, former conductor of 
the Philadelphia Opera Company, di- 
rected the Memphis Light ra sea- 
son. This winter, he established the 
New Chamber Orchestra of Philadel- 
phia and has given, with distinguished 
success, a series of Sunday “Five 
o'clock” concerts at the Town Hall. 
The orchestra personnel includes mem- 
bers of the Curtis String Quartet and 
prominent members of the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra. Joel Gerhardt, former 
assistant conductor at the Metropoiitan 
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Larry Gotdon 
Dolores Hayward 


Opera, has recently returned from an 
eighteen months tour with the Theatre 
Kanner National Company of Okla- 
oma. 





Margaret Walters 


Public Relations, Inc. 


TS current activities of Margaret 
Walters Public Relations, Inc., 
include the introduction of a series 
of concerts given by the Talent Regis- 
try Division, which opened at Town 
Hall, New York City, on Jan. 5, 1946. 

These concerts will feature members 
of the registry, a part of the organiza- 
tion given over to the development 
and introduction of young talent seek- 
ing to become recognized. No charge 
is made to the participants in these 
concerts for appearances. A _three- 
dav music festival in early June will 
be presented, in which all members of 
the registry will be given the oppor- 
tunity of appearing in concert, opera, 
operetta, or oratorio. The festival will 
be directed by Guiseppe Balestrieri, 
vice-president of the organization, and 
will be under the batons. of Tibor 
Kozma, George Hoyen and Paul Vel- 
lucci. 

Three choruses have been organized 
and have been presented over NBC 
Television, marking the first groups 
to be heard through this medium. 
Other members of the registry have 
been featured in concert, symphony, 
oratorio, and theatre. Several have 
had important roles on Broadway. 

The object of the registry is to as- 
sist young talent in finding its place 
“under the sun.” 

Members of the artist list include 
Ora Hyde, dramatic soprano; Olive 
Middleton, English soprano; Marie 
Strassburger, Lieder exponent ; Milton 
Kaye and Marjorie Mayer, pianists; 
Nathan Gordon, violist; Edward Dud- 
ley, dramatic tenor; Diane Christen- 
berry and Marie Macquarrie, voice 
and harp ensemble; Jacques Cartier, 
“one man show.” 

Dolores Dean, Joan Gladding and 
Jon Fazio are featured Broadway per- 
formers. Negro talent includes Halle- 
lujah Quartet, Susquehanna Singers, 
Negro Drama Group, directed 
Powell Lindsey; Paul Smith, tenor; 
Bruce Wendell, pianist, and Wazera 
Shoregood and company, African- 
Balinese dancers. 

Several of the group, Milton Kaye, 
Ora Hyde, Olive Middleton, and Ed- 
ward Dudley, will make Mexican ap- 
pearances during the winter season. 
The Negro Drama Group, immediate- 
lv following a tour of the Southern 
colleges, will be presented in Chicago 
as a legitimate theatre offering. The 
Susquehanna Singers, a group of five 
men and accompanist, will follow the 
Hallelujah Quartet through the South, 
where the latter has just completed a 
seventy-date tour. 

The office will shortly cast a Broad- 
way musical, which has been sold re- 
cently through its efforts. 


Austin Wilder 


Att many years of varied ex- 
perience in the concert world, 
Austin Wilder feels that the. only 
satisfactory way to build up an artist 
is to handle personally every aspect 
of that artist’s career. Centering con- 


trol of all the facets of a career in’ 


one office assures greater success and 
accomplishment for the artist and the 
manager as well as the local manager. 


Typical examples of the results of 
Mr. Wilder’s management methods 
may be seen in his activities on behalf 
of Maggie Teyte, Josephine Antoine, 
Dennis Morgan, and Pearl Primus. 


Although Miss Teyte’s last personal 
appearance in this country was almost 
25 years ago, Mr. Wilder noted the 
sustained interest in her as shown by 
the continued volume sale of her rec- 
ords. His knowledge of the business 
proved it was possible to bring back 
such a person as Miss Teyte and, 
through wise handling and publicity, 
score a phenomenal success in the con- 
cert world. 


Coloratura soprano Josephine An- 
toine, who sings leading roles with 
the Chicago and Metropolitan com- 
panies and is featured with other 
major opera associations, has won new 
laurels with her portrayals in Lucia 
di Lammermoor, Rigoletto and Coq 
d’Or. Bringing her versatility with 
many types of song to the networks, 
she is now popular also with the 
radio public. 


Dennis Morgan, now appearing in 
the movies, will take time off from his 
cinema chores to meet his public in 
person. Concert appearances and tours 
with several large major symphony 
orchestras have been scheduled. His 
appearances last summer proved him 
to be one of the three largest box 
office attractions in the country. 


Price Picture News 
Austin Wilder 


Interest in the work of Pearl 
Primus, dancer, was brought’ into 
sharp focus when she was signed as 
featured dancer in the current revival 
of Show Boat. To show her work to 
best advantage, the dancing sequences 
were enlarged and special choreog- 
raphy was devised for her. Miss 
Primus has been booked for an ex- 
tensive tour next season. 


Thelma Altman, young  mezzo- 


. soprano who has been heard with the 


Cincinnati Zoo, the Montreal Opera 
Festival, and Rochester Opera, is now 
in her third year with the Metro- 
politan Opera Company. She has just 
signed with Mr. Wilder, who is plan- 
ning a nation-wide campaign for her. 

All in all, Mr. Wilder feels that, 
judging from accomplishment and ad- 
vance interest, the centering in his 
office of booking, publicity, public 
relations, and other career activities 
on behalf of his artists, assures them 
a bright and busy future. 





Reginald S. Tonry 


ROM his new offices at 59 West 

52nd Street, Reginald S. Tonry 
acts as personal representative for the 
following musical artists. 

Lucy Brown, pianist, who recently 
played 252 performances of the Tchai- 
kowsky’s B Flat Minor Concerto 
while at the Radio City Music Hall. 
Miss Brown is now on tour as soloist 
with the American Troubadours. 

Evelyn Case, soprano, nationally 
known radio favorite who has also ap- 
peared in pictures, on the Broadway 
stage, in concert and opera. 

Elizabeth Dunning, contralto, who 
has appeared in oratorio under the 
baton of Arturo Toscanini and other 
eminent conductors. 

Marie Fox, mezzo-soprano, a mem- 
ber of the New Opera Company and 
the Spitalny All-Girl Radio Show. 

Harriet Griffith, violinist, a young 
artist who is fast winning her spurs 
on the local concert platforms. 

Robert Harmon, tenor, newly re- 
turned from the European battlefront 
with the U. S. Army where he rose 
in rank from private to captain. 

Biruta Ramoska, soprano, who 
since she reached the Finals in last 
year’s Metropolitan Opera auditions 
of the air has proven herself by win- 
ning the consistent acclaim of audi- 
ences and critics alike. Miss Ramoska 
has appeared with major symphonies, 
in opera, concert and operetta with 
equal success. 

Mr. Tonry is the press represen- 
tative for Don Gillis, American com- 
poser, and for Michael Strange, author 
and poetess. He is also the radio 
agent for Frances Lehnerts, mezzo- 
soprano, who has been featured over 
major networks. 





Erminie Kahn 


RMINIE Kahn Artist Manage- 
ment, in Steinway Hall, an- 
nounces for the season 1946-47 con- 
tinued management of Robert Gold- 


wenn 


sand, distinguished young pianist who 
has achieved world-wide fame with 
orchestras and in recitals throughout 
Europe, the United States, South 
America and Canada. 

Continuing with this management in 
the ensemble field are the Stuyvesant 
String Quartet, Harold and Marion 
Berkley, violin and piano duo; in the 
field of early music, Edith Weiss- 
Mann, harpsichordist and Syzarine 
Bloch, lutenist, singer to the lute, 
virginals, recorder player appearing 
also as a duo in ensemble program. 

Vocalists with this management in- 
clude Isabel French, soprano, Ruth 
Brall, contralto; Nancy Tow, mezzo- 
soprano in_ self-accompanied pro- 
grams; Sarah Gorby, international 
folksong singer, and Bruce Boyce, 
baritone, now returning to the concert 
field from U. S. Army service (with 
the Bronze Star award) in England 
and France. 

Henry Cowell, celebrated American 
composer-pianist and lecture-recitalist 
is now touring coast-to-coast under 
this management. In the dance field, 
the management represents Tashamira, 
Yugoslav concert artist. 





National Music 
League, Inc. 


HEN the suggestions were 

made for reorganizing the Na- 
tional Music League, Anna C. Moly- 
neaux, managing director, in 1938 on 
a cooperative basis, many people felt 
it would never work. The first nega- 
tive opinion we heard was that the 
young artists would not realize the 
need for concert experience, and would 
only be interested in the concert fees. 
To refute that, the figures of the 
League show that over 400 young art- 
ists have applied for audition with the 
desire only to be heard, and full of 
gratitude and appreciation that there 
was an organization to which a young 
musician could apply who had no 

(Continued on page 114) 
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Vera Bull Hull 


RTISTS under the concert man- 
agement of Vera Bull Hull for 
the 1946-47 season include La Meri 
and her dance ensemble, who this fall 
had two successful tours in the South. 
They are appearing in the Middle 

West in April. 

Artiss de Volt, harpist, and Char- 
lotte de Volt, violinist, have been giv- 
ing joint recitals and chamber music 
programs with Dolores Rodriguez, 
pianist. Their season has included a 
Town Hall recital in December, ap- 
pearance with the New Bedford Sym- 
phony, Antioch College; several en- 
gagements in the South, in addition 
to Artiss de Volt appearing as guest 
soloist at the Cloisters, Sea Island, 
during January and February. 

Sopranos under Mrs. Hull’s man- 
agement include: Dorothy Baker, 
well-known lyric soprano; Barbara 
Darlys, dramatic soprano, who in ad- 
dition to her recitals has appeared as 
Halka in the Polish opera of the same 
name; Lola Hutchison, lyric-colora- 
tura; Lillian Stephens, lyric soprano; 
Helen Thigpen. dramatic soprano, who 
will give a Town Hall recital on 
April 9 and who has been active this 
season in many recitals; Helen Alex- 
ander, lyric soprano, who gives her 
annual New York recital at Times 
Hall on Feb. 28. 

Contraltos include: Lydia Summers 
and Mary Kizis. 

Tenors: Alfred Hopkins, who is 
resuming his musical career after war 
work; Myron Taylor, who is now 
connected with the University of 
Colorado and concertizing from there. 





James Abresch 
Vera Bull Hull 


Baritones: John Grant, who re- 
cently returned from an extended 
U.S.O. tour to the South Pacific, has 
been busy with concerts, and his own 
Town Hall recital on Feb. 9. 


Alfred Orda, Polish operatic bari- 
tone, who recently sang Rigoletto in 
Chicago. 


Pianists include: Beryl Rubinstein, 
who has had a number of recitals and 
special seminars at colleges, recently 
played three performances with the 
Cleveland Symphony, twice in Cleve- 
land (once substituting for Horowitz) 
and in Hartford, Feb. 12. 


John Powell, whose American Sym- 
phony has just been completed; 
Frances Hall, Balbina Brainina, Pau- 
lina Ruvinska and Isabelle Sant Am- 
brogio 











Ray Halmans 


(Continued from page 1U5) 

list who expect to be active next sea- 
son are Emanuel List, leading bass of 
the Metropolitan Opera who is prov- 
ing to be a popular recital singer 
when his busy Metropolitan schedule 
permits him to go on tour. The ver- 
satile tenor in this tenorless era, 
Harold Haugh, is continuously in de- 
mand for concert and oratorio and this 
season has found him singing through- 
out the middle west and east from 
Salt Lake City to Boston and from 
the northern reaches of Michigan to 
the deep south. 

Frances Lehnerts, contralto is an- 
other busy artist whose tour has taken 
her from Minneapolis where she was 
soloist with the Orchestra to Jack- 
sonville, Fla. with frequent way-sta- 
tions. And then there is Ruth Terry, 
mezzo-soprano who has spent most of 
the past year touring for the USO in 
the South Pacific and the CBI thea- 
tres. A new name among the singers 
to be managed by the Halmans is 
Barbara Stevenson, soprano, whose 
recent appearances in New York with 
the Oratorio Society in the Messiah 
and the Philharmonic when she sang 
the difficult soprano role in Bloch’s 
Israel, attracted wide attention. 

The Halmans sisters, still intent 
upon preserving a comparatively small 
list of attractions, have managed 
more than 40 recitals in New York 
this year and the prospects for next 
season look even busier. 





National Music 
League 


(Continued from page 112) 


financial backing whatever. 

The next objection raised was that 
customers would believe the artists 
on the League’s list were “only stu- 
dents” and not really ready for public 
appearances at concert fees. This 
took time to refute but, because our 
judges have based their decisions on 
real ability only, we now have cus- 
tomers sending us warm tributes for 
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tenets 


our artists. These include: Barbara 
Holmquest, Frances Magnes, Ruth 
Neal, Mary Davenport, Barbara 
Troxell, and Paul Matthen. 

The next negative prediction was 
that money could never be made out 
of unknown artists without a tremen- 
dous original investment for advertis- 
ing and salesmen on the road. The 
League is proud to report that at the 
end of its fiscal year in July, 1945, 
the artists paid for their own overhead 
through their concert fees, and had a 
surplus, which was divided among 
them proportionately. 

Through its desire to only sponsor 
the best, it has always tried to follow 
the advice of William Gephart, one 
of its graduate members, who used to 
say, “We can never afford a bad 
concert.” 





William L. Stein 


(Continued from page 108) 


Haven, Conn. On two occasions Miss 
Resnik appeared at Chicago’s Grant 
Park; also with the Cleveland Sym- 
phony and with the Buffalo Philhar- 
monic. She has sung for the third 
consecutive year with the Mexico 
Opera Nacional. Among the most im- 
portant cities which have heard Miss 
Resnik in concert work are Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, Detroit, Dallas, Mont- 
eral and Toronto. An extensive tour 
in the fall in the United States and 
Canada and important operatic en- 
gagements are in the making. 


Graciela Rivera, coloratura soprano, 
appeared immediately upon her return 
from a USO tour in Europe, with 
the New Orleans Opera Company and 
has been booked for a return engage- 
ment later this season. She will also 
appear with the music festival in 
Columbia, S. C. Guest appearances 
with several opera companies are in 
preparation. 


The William L. Stein artist list for 
1946-47 includes: Carlos Alexander, 
bass; Susan Arling, mezzo-soprano; 
Catherine Aspinall, lyric soprano; 


Carl Bamberger, conductor; Elizabeth 
Bollinger, soprano; Audrey Bowman, 
dramatic soprano; “Henry Cordy, 
tenor; Kathryn Harvey, coloratura; 
* Thomas Hayward, tenor; John Her- 
rick, lyric baritone; Ernst Hoffmann, 
conductor; Ray Jacquemot, bass bari- 
tone; Carol Jones, mezzo-soprano; 
Frederick Kitzinger, conductor; Max 
Kotlarsky, pianist; Beverley Lane, 
soprano; * Frederick Lechner, bari- 
tone; ** Virginia Mac Watters, color- 
atura; Siroon Mangurian, mezzo- 
soprano; Thomas Philip Martin, con- 
ductor; Louise Meiszner, pianist; 
Brenda Miller, soprano; Emile Renan, 
baritone; Graciela Rivera, coloratura; 
Evelyn Sachs, contralto, and Ernst 
Wolff, tenor. 


*Metropolitan Opera Ass’n. 
**San Francisco Opera Co. 





Antonia Morse 


NTONIA MORSE announces 

with pride that the 1946-47 sea- 
son will be her 30th year of associa- 
tion with Percy Grainger and that in 
retrospect it has been a great pleasure 
to have been associated with so fine 
an artist. She is looking forward to 
the coming sea- “~ 
son with keen 
interest antici- 
pating the usual 
busy season for 
Mr. Grainger. 

During the 
war years Mr. 
Grainger spent 
his entire time 
between Amer- 
ica and Can- 
ada; this has 
meant unusually 
heavy bookings 
for him. Besides 
his regular con- 
cert schedules, 
he has devoted much time to army 
camps, having made several tours un- 
der the USO Camp Shows. 

Last summer, after a heavy winter 
schedule, he toured as far West as 
California, where he played in the 
Hollywood Bowl, giving concerts en 
route in Chicago, Milwaukee, Red- 
lands, California, Tulsa and Omaha. 
This past season, from October to 
May, he will have played 50 concerts 
from coast to coast and in June he 
starts another tour, including concerts 
in the East, Middle West and Pacific 
Coast. 

For the past several years, Mrs. 
Morse has collaborated with Albert 
Morini in bookings; this arrangement 
has been most agreeable and they will 
continue their association. 


Antonia Morse 





Andrew Schulhof 
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introduce next season the exciting new 
Concerto which Heitor Villa-Lobos 
wrote for her. It is the composer’s 
first work in this form. This season 
she scored great successes on her 
transcontinental tour through the 
United States and Canada in recitals 
and with orchestras under the baton 
of Sir Thomas Beecham and Frieder 
Weissmann. 

Sir Thomas Beecham will again ap- 
pear as guest conductor with a limited 
number of organizations in this coun- 
try and the leading orchestras of 
England and continental Europe. 

Lady Beecham will take an active 
part in Sir Thomas’ projects and will 
make only a few guest appearances of 
her own. 

Stanley Chapple will again make 
guest appearances with symphonic or- 
ganizations and return for the sixth 
consecutive year as musical director 
of all ten summer concerts of the 
Saint Louis Little Symphony, the 
group that largely through his efforts 
was made a permanent institution. 
Mr. Chapple will also continue his ac- 


tivities as lecturer, his plans calling 
for an expansion of his specialty— 
children’s concerts. The Baltimore 
and Ohio Glee Club, whose quality 
and reputation have risen to unpre- 
cedented heights since Mr. Chapple 
took over its leadership and with 
which he made recordings, will again 
claim him as permanent conductor. 


Antal Dorati will again be perm. 
nent conductor of the: Dallas Sym- 
phony which he organized and with 
which he scored unprecedented success 
in its first season. The orchestra’s 
next season will be extended to twenty- 
two weeks and additional recordings 
for RCA Victor will be made. During 
the summer Mr. Dorati will again 
make numerous guest appearances 
throughout this country, Europe, Cen- 
tral and South America and will con- 
tinue composing for publication by 
Mills Music, Inc. 

Hans Schwieger, conductor of the 
Fort Wayne Philharmonic, will guide 
the third season of this orchestra, 
whose number of concerts has had to 
be doubled this year because the first 
announcement resulted in a complete 
sell-out of the entire series. In addi- 
tion, Mr. Schwieger wil make appear- 
ances as guest conductor. 





Josephine Vila, Inc. 


OR the 1946-47 season Josepliine 

Vila wil) limit the number of art- 
ists under her management in order 
to devote more time to booking the 
Creatore Opera Association for ‘an 
extensive tour of the United States 
and Canada. 

The principal attraction of the 
Opera Association is a production of 
Don Pasquale in English, the cast 
including Elvira Helal, soprano of the 
Chicago Opera Company; Patrick 
Henry, tenor, formerly with the Paper 
Mill Playhouse; Arthur Anderson, 
bass, and Boris Voronowsky, baritone. 
The conductor is Giuseppe Creatore 
with Julio Acchiboi, assistant conduc- 
tor. During February and March the 
company fills engagements in the 
South. In. addition to appearing in 
Don Pasquale, the artists will also 
be heard in recital, oratorio and radio 
engagements. 

Other artists under the Vila man- 
agement include Sula Rycova and 
Jeanne Busoni, Eleanor Knapp and 
Lisa Jouravel, sopranos; Helen Soule, 
contralto; Frank Richards, baritone; 
Arthur Davis; bass; Anna de Luca, 
accordion player, now in the Pacific 
area. 

Miss Vila also represents Bob Jones 
College of Cleveland, Tenn., in New 
York. 





Annie Friedberg 
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Tenors: René Maison, Hardesty 
Johnson, Norbert Ardelli. 

Baritones: Donald Moore, Ralph 
Telasko, Ben Cutler and Claudio 
Frigerio. 

Bass: Ralph Jusko. 

Dancer and pantomime: 
Marmein. 

Special attraction: Sir Adrian 
Boult, conductor of the London BBC 
Symphony. 


*Metropolitan Opera Association. 


Miriam 





Juilliard Faculty Member 
Gives Recitals 


Among appearances of Doris Fre- 
richs, pianist and faculty member of 
the Juilliard School of Music, this 
season have been those at the Phillips 
Gallery in Washington, D. C., on Nov. 
11, the J. B. Speed Museum in Louis- 
ville, Ky., on Nov. 13-14, the Gardner 
Museum in Boston on Dec. 9, and the 
Treasury Hour’ Broadcast’ over 
WNYC on Dec. 16. 
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Guiet STRING Quartet 


DANIEL GUILET, Yzolin 
JAC GORODETZKY, Violin 
FRANK BRIEFF, “cola 
LUCIEN K. LAPORTE, Cello 


“ONE OF THE GREAT STRING QUARTETS OF OUR CENTURY. BELIEVE ME THE WAY 
THEY PLAY IS THE WAY GREAT QUARTETS IN MY TIME HAVE ALWAYS PLAYED. 


No other quartet now appearing before the American public has either the homogeneity of tone or the 
brightness of color that the Guilets have. And since sound pitch in ensemble playing is obtainable 
only when there is homogeneity of color, no similar group plays quite so harmoniously. Further ele- 
ments of musical expression, such as amplitude of volume variation, coloristic contrast and, most 
| important of all, rhythmic freedom, are dependent on the same pitch security, which is in turn a 
function of the total blend. Having this last, the Guilets have, consequently, everything. Musical 
inteligibility goes without saying in such an ensemble.” 

Virgil Thomson, New York Herald Tribune, April 18, 1945 








“The Guilet Foursome—played the piece (Stra- “This ensemble of four gifted instrumentalists 
vinsky Concertino for String Quartet) almost ttc tm kg te borat aaete ae 
miraculously. It is no walkaway, you can wager, REALLY FIRST RATE GROUPS NOW 
and the teamwork shown by the players hasn't ACTIVE IN THE CHAMBER MUSIC FIELD. 


been equalled hereabouts in some time.” This listener has seldom enjoyed an evening of 
Robert Bagar, New York World-Telegram, January 13,1944 chamber music more.” 

Robert A. Hague, PM, New York, April 18, 1945 

“Their ensemble is impeccable, their readings “It would be difficult to imagine a more sensi- 

deft and sensitive.” tive, imaginative performance than that of the 

M.A.S., New York Times, April 18, 1945 Guilet.” M.A.S., New York Times, January 28, 1946 


Address all communications to 








LUCIEN KIRSCH LAPORTE, 123 East 54th Street, New York 22, N. Y. 
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Arthur Judson 
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zell, after a highly successful concert 
season, soon leaves for her Swiss 
home on Lago Maggiore where she 
stays until the end of July; she then 
flies to Sweden. During August and 
September she sings leading roles of 
the Italian repertoire at the opera 
houses of Stockholm, Malmo, Gote- 
borg, and Copenhagen. A “Regular” 
on the Judson list is Kathryn Meisle, 
the American contralto who is one of 
the best-loved singers in the country. 
A young singer is the Negro soprano 
Camilla Williams, two-time winner of 
the Marian Anderson Award, who has 
been signed, despite her youth, as a 
Victor Red Seal recording artist. Two 
young and pretty pianists making their 
names in the concert world are Hilde 
Somer and Constance Keene. Ex- 
ample of the cumulative Somer suc- 
cesses is the fact that after she played 
under Mitropoulos at the Dell last 
summer she was engaged for the Min- 
neapolis Symphony in December with 
the result that she has been reengaged 
for next season. Miss Somer’s cur- 
rent tour also includes an appearance 
in the Prokofieff First Piano Concerto 
March 30 with the New York Phil- 
harmonic - gy ey Constance 
Keene’s 1945- tour followed her 
successful appearance under Kous- 
sevitzky in Tanglewood last summer. 

The names of Serkin and Busch 
are sentimentally as well as musically 
linked since the former is the son-in- 
law of the latter. Both the pianist and 
the violinist will go abroad early in 
September to play in Iceland. Busch 
will also play in England, Holland, 
Belgium, Switzerland, and possibly 
Italy. They both return to the United 
States in the middle of November to 
play joint recitals for a fortnight. 
Beginning Jan. 1, 1947, Rudolf Serkin 
sets out on his usual sold-out cross- 
country tour while Adolf Busch be- 
gins, for the third season, a tour with 
his Little Symphony. 

Of the younger generation pianist 
William Kapell has again had a sen- 
sationally successful year, having 
played 33 times with orchestra. Kapell, 
who toured Australia last summer, 
will go to South America next sum- 
mer. 

Todd Duncan has had a particularly 
news-making season. Following his 
Latin-American tour last summer, he 
was engaged by the New York City 
Center for a dozen performances of 
Pagliacci and Carmen, with a re- 
engagement both for this spring and 
next autumn. He has also been re- 
engaged this season by the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony, as_ soloist 
for the Beethoven Ninth in April and 
for a Pension Fund concert later on. 

William Hain’s busy year started 
in the autumn with an engagement to 
sing under Nadia Boulanger at the 
Fauré Festival at Harvard and ends 
this spring with his fourth consecutive 
seasonal appearance with the New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony under 
Bruno Walter in the Bach St. Mat- 
thew Passion. 

Final singer on the list is a new 
name, Christopher Lynch, the young 
Irish tenor who will make his first 
American tour next Lynch was 
a protegé of John McCormack who 
predicted that he would succeed him. 

The great William Primrose, who 
has made 117 concert appearances in 
the last 16 months in the United 
States, Canada and Latin America, 
hopes to go to Scotland this summer 
to visit his mother. 

New on the roster is the violinist 
Joseph Fuchs who has, within one 
year, unanimously praised by 
New York critics as soloist with the 
Philharmonic-Symphony, the NBC 
Symphony, the National Orchestral 
Association, at the Stadium, and in a 
Carnegie Hall recital. Arthur Le 
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Blauc, the well-known Canadian, will 
appear next season in a new work for 
violin and orchestra now being writ- 
ten by the French composer Darius 
Milhaud. 

Pianist J. M. Sanroma has had a 
tremendous season. No sooner had he 
finished his Latin-American tour last 
summer than he began a tour of the 
United States and Canada lasting 
through May which includes almost 
70 engagements. 

Eugene Istomin, pianist, Leventritt, 
prize-winner, who played with the 
Philharmonic-Symphony in 1943 and 
1944, has, for the second season, 
divided his time between touring with 
the Busch Little Symphony and his 
own recitals. 

Limited concert tours are played by 
Reginald Stewart, who is not only 
pianist but conductor of the Baltimore 
Symphony and director of the Pea- 
body Conservatory, and the distin- 
guished pianist Ernest Hutcheson. 

lor the second year E. Power 
Biggs, the foremost organist of the 
day, is presented in recital through 
Concert Management Arthur Judson. 

For the second year, too, the Fox- 
hole Ballet, headed by Grant Mourad- 
off, is on the Judson list—a dance at- 
traction which appeared in 92 cities 
this season. 

Final artist to be mentioned is the 
reat composer - conductor - violinist, 

eorges Enesco. Roumania’s foremost 
musical representative, discovered un- 
scathed and active after the war, will 
make a five months’ teur here next 
season, his first since 1939. 





Metropolitan Musical 


Bureau 
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in larger cities will be a feature of 
their coming season. 

The Trapp Family Singers, also in 
their seventh season, have a current 
tour of 107 concerts—including four 
engagements in Cuba. This popular 
family is now a drawing card in many 
cities, particularly in Christmas Carol 
concerts—and regularly sells out 
Town Hail, New York; Jordan Hall, 
Boston; Orchestra Hall, Chicago; 
etc. 

Rosario and Antonio with their en- 
semble of Spanish dancers, are now 
on their first transcontinental tour of 
over 50 engagements, playing mostly 
in large auditoriums such as Academy 
of Music in Philadelphia, the East- 
man Theatre in Rochester, Music 
Hall in Cleveland, Civic Auditorium 
in Portland, Philharmonic Auditorium 
in Los Angeles, Municipal Auditorium 
in San Antonio, etc. They are return- 
ing to New York for another per- 
formance in Carnegie Hall on March 
3. This attraction is already engaged 
for next season on many important 
subscription courses. 

Jennie..Tourel is.now on her first 
transcontinental recital tour, fulfilling 
57 engagements. This singer is also 
in great demand as soloist with sym- 
phony orchestras. She is already 
spotted on leading series for next 
season. 

Vronsky and Babin. Since Babin’s 
recent release from the Army, this 
sterling pair have returned to the con- 
cert field. In view of their three-year 
absence, a capacity tour is predicted. 

Nan Merriman, the young American 
mé€zzo-soprano, ing her concert 
debut this season, has a tour of 40 
engagements including appearances as 
soloist with the New York, Philadel- 
phia, Toronto symphonies; the Boston 
Pops, the Oklahoma and Wichita 
Symphony orchestras. 

Tossy Spivakovsky, the brilliant 
Russian-born violinist, making his 
first concert tour under the Metro- 
politan Musical Bureau, has eight 


symphony orchestra engagements dur- 
ing the current seasun including a 
return engagement with the New 
York Philharmonic and many recitals. 
A capacity tour is predicted for next 
season. 

Nestor Chayres, Mexican tenor, 
established himself as a new concert 
personality on the occasion of his 
recent Town Hall recital by singing 
in four languages. After an extensive 
concert tour of Central and South 
America he will return to this coun- 
try for concert and radio engagements. 

Josh White, Negro folk singer, 
known to thousands of record buyers, 
will make an extensive tour next sea- 
son, assisted by Josephine: Primice, 
Haitian singer, bringing to the concert 
field an entirely new repertoire. 

F. C. Coppicus and F. C. Schang 
will continue to administer the affairs 
of the Metropolitan Musical Bureau. 
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many extra performances having to 
be given. Many orchestral engage- 
ments have been included on the itin- 
eraries of Bampton, Menuhin and 
Maynor. 

Also, the increased success won in 
America by Igor Gorin provides fur- 
ther evidence of what we have ac- 
complished. Aside from a big list of 
concert engagements, constant invita- 
tions from radio programs have put 
baritone Igor Gorin paramount in the 
minds of the public. In addition, his 
popularity has grown greatly because 
of the diversified concert programs he 
is able to render. 

Nino Martini has been forced to de- 
vote the major part of his season to 
operatic performances which included 
three performances in Montreal, three 
performances in Toronto, three per- 
formances in Buffalo, two perform- 
ances in Detroit, four performances in 
Chicago, and a series of other operatic 
engagements in Washington, Balti- 
more, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Hart- 
ford and other cities. He is at pres- 
ent appearing at the Metropolitan 
Opera House in his favorite roles. In- 
terspersed between his operatic en- 
gagements, Mr. Martini has been ful- 
filling a lot of concert engagements. 

Helen Jepson has long been a reign- 
ing favorite on the concert and oper- 
atic stage in America, and such fine 
singers as Nadine Conner, Mona 
Paulee and Walter Cassel—all Ameri- 
can born and trained—are scoring 
fresh successes each season. 

Miss Conner has not only received 
high critical acclaim at the Metro- 
politan this season, but she was heard 
for the first time with the San Fran- 
cisco Opera Company this season on 
the Pacific Coast. 

Mr. Cassel is at present fulfilling an 
extensive concert tour, after appearing 
as star of The Desert Song for the 
last eight months on a nationwide 
tour. 

At the time of her first New York 
recital a short time ago, Mona Paulee 
was honored by the presence and high 
praisé of many of her colleagues. 

Among the younger artists, great 
things can be expected of Frances 
Yeend, Zadel Skolovsky and Carolyn 
Long. 





Haensel & Jones 
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South America and Europe. 
Returning to Haensel & Jones after 
several years of military service are 
such outstanding musical personalities 
as John Carter, lyric tenor of the 
Metropolitan Opera Association, who 


Steinway Hall 


left the operatic and concert stages 
more four years ago for theatres 
of war, and will be released from com- 
bined military and musical duties in 
the United States Navy on or about 
March 1. After over three years of 
intensive action as aerial gunner and 
radio operator of a B-24, violinist 
Paul Makovsky resumes his war- 
interrupted career, and baritone James 
Pease, released from three years serv- 
ice as a Flying Fortress Pilot in the 
AAF Training Command, is once 
more fulfilling the demand for his 
concert appearances. 

Expected to return to the Haensel 
& Jones fold very soon are Julius 
Huehn, leading baritone of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera Association, now a 
captain in the U. S. Marine Corps, 
and pianist Randolph Hokanson, 
presently serving overseas as sergeant 
in the United States Army. 

Artists who are continuing their 
successes under this bureau include: 
Jean Carlton, Zinka Milanov, Edna 
Phillips and Astrid Varnay, sopra- 
nos; Margaret Harshaw, Mary Van 
Kirk, Jean Watson and Portia White, 
contraltos ; tenor, Emery Darcy ; bari- 
tones: Alexander Kipnis and Leonard 
Warren; pianists: Sascha Gorodnitz- 
ki, Walter Hautzig, Solveig Lunde, 
Marisa Regules, Gyorgy Sandor and 
the pianist-composer Serge Prokofieff, 
duo-pianists Vera Appleton and Mi- 
chael Field, Virginia Morley and 
Livingston Gearhart; violinists: Erica 
Morini, Angel Reyes, Henri Temian- 
ka, Patricia Travers; Nikolai Grau- 
dan, ’cellist, who with his wife Joanna 
Graudan forms one of Haensel & 
Jones’ special attractions; harpist 
Mildred Dilling, and the harmonica 
virtuoso John Sebastian. 

As its only dance attraction Haensel 
& Jones presents Marina Svetlova, 
prima ballerina of the Metropolitan 

ra Association, who this season 
will be available for an extended con- 
cert period in compary with: two: soto: 
dancers and a concert pianist and who 
looks forward to a tour of South 
America this summer. Another special 
attraction is composed of the Bary En- 
semble, a musical combine of piano, 
flute, violin and ’cello. 





University of Southern California 
Presents Faculty In Recital 


Los ANGELES.—A music faculty re- 
cital at the University of ern 
California Dec. 12, brought out com- 
positions by Ernst Kanitz and Miklos 
Rosza of the staff. Margaret Day- 
ton, soprano, John Crown, pianist, An- 
ton Maaskoff, violinist, Stephen De’ak, 
cellist and Lillian Steuber, pianist per- 
formed in the charming small audi- 
torium built by Capt. Allan Hancock 
for the College of Music. J. M. J. 
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Denmark Revives After Occupation Years 


Reestablishes Ties with 
the Outside World—aArt- 
ists Find Competition 
Keen—New Opera Per- 
formed 


By ALLAN REGNIER 
COPENHAGEN 
FTER five years of German oc- 
A cupation the citizens of Copen- 
hagen are gradually beginning to 
hear from the outside world. Here 
in Denmark a number of artists, 
some better, some worse, have ap- 
peared, but now keener competition 
has compelled them to retire. Mean- 
while, a few names worthy of note 
may be cited, such as Wandy Two- 
rek, violinist, who despite a name 
that sounds Hungarian is of purest 
Danish extraction and who, two 
years ago, played the Brahms Con- 
certo as beautifully as a‘ Heifetz; 
further, Arne Hammelboe, at the 
beginning of the war conductor of 
the radio orchestra. Two years later 
he engaged the excellent orchestra 
of the Royal Theatre and gained an 
enormous success, though he still 
has much to learn. Hammelboe is 
now holder of national endowment. 
Then there is Svend Asmussen, a 
gifted conductor of light music, 
whom you probably know from his 
records. 


The new year in Copenhagen be- 
gan with the American violinist, 
Beatrice Griffin, who was very 
warmly received. She has lived for 
ten years in Sweden and is now 
returning to America by way. of 
Denmark. Miss Griffin draws from 
her Stradivarius a remarkably large 
and beautiful tone and her concert 
afforded two memorable hours. She 
gave a particularly distinguished 
performance of Tartini’s G Minor 
Sonata. 


Our Royal Theatre inaugurated 
the year with a new opera by one 
of our younger composers, Ebbe 
Hamerik. It is based on Hans 
Andersen’s fairy tale, The Traveler. 
The music is humorous and original, 
though lacking in warmth. The 
role of the King’s Daughter was 
excellently sung by Else Brehms. 


Speaking of new music I might 
add that our radio has presented 
this season several works by native 
composers. They have been per- 
formed at the Tuesday Concert 
series. This is the chief musical 
event of the week, one reason being 
that nobody has to listen to a bad 
soloist, another that it takes place 
in beautiful surroundings. Our new 
radio edifice was planned before the 
war began and completed before it 
ended. Its acoustics are splendid 
and a feature of the hall is that 
one can see without any kind of 
obstruction. The Tuesday concerts 
began this year on Jan. 10 with the 
Fourth Symphony of Carl Nielsen, 
who died in 1937. This symphony is 
entiled The Inextinguishable and is 
music of great beauty. 


The program contained, in addi- 
tion, the piano concerto in D Minor, 
Op. 35, of Shostakovich, heard here 
for the first time. I did not have 
the impression that this is one of 
the Russian composer’s best works. 


It was conducted by Svend Chr. 
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Felumb, the popular conductor from 
the Tivoli, and the pianist was the 
excellent Swedish-Russian virtuoso, 
Wittkowsky. 


Another Tuesday Concert brought 
as its opening number an overture, 
Masquerade—a genuine Danish 
composition, conducted by the high- 
spirited Giovanna di Bella. The 
Brahms Violin Concerto, had a fiery 
performance by the French violin- 
ist, Ginette Neveu. A beautiful in- 
terpretation of Dvorak’s New World 
Symphony was another feature of 
the occasion. Miss Neveu later gave 
a solo recital at which she was 
heard in the usual bravura numbers. 


The Tuesday Concert of Jan. 24 
offered three modern Danish com- 
positions, two of which received 
their first hearings. The program 
began with the overture by Knuda- 
age Risager to the tragedy Niels 
Ebbersen, the author of which, Kaj 
Munk, was murdered by the Ges- 
tapo in 1944. The overture makes 
use of a Danish hymn to Freedom 
which, during the war, played an 
important role among Danish patri- 
ots. The tragedy is now performed 
at the Royal Theatre but this was 
the first time the overture had been 
heard outside the playhouse. 

A first performance of Finn 
Hoffding’s symphonic - fantasy, 


Interior of a Danish Concert Hall 


Spring-Autumn, for baritone and 
orchestra, with words by Gustav 
Froling, was also heard on this oc- 
casion. The work is spontaneous 
and affecting. The solo part was 
sung by Einar Norby, of the Royal 
Opera, in stirring fashion. I must 
not forget to mention a choral work 
by Svend Schultz, one of our most 
promising composers. It is a sym- 
phonic oratorio entitled Job and 
makes use of brasses, organ and 
harps, though not of strings. Both 
compositions were extremely well 
received. The most substantial item 
of the concert was the Second Sym- 
phony of Brahms. 
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To Opera Post 


Succeeds Cornelius N. 
Bliss as Chairman of 
the Board 


Cornelius N. Bliss, chairman of the 
board of directors of the Metropolitan 
Opera Association since 1938, resigned 
that post on Feb. 13. His successor to 
the chairmanship is George A. Sloan, 
president of the Metropolitan for the 
past five years and previous to that, 
chairman of the executive committee. 
Charles M. Spofford, a director of the 
Association since 1939, was elected 
president to succeed Mr. Sloan. An- 
other director since 1939, Lewis L. 
Strauss, was named chairman of the 
executive committee to fill the vacancy 
caused by the retirement of Allan 
Wardwell, who remains a member of 
the board’ of: directors. ~ - 


Philip D. Reed, a director since 
1945, was elected vice-president to fill 
the vacancy caused by the retirement 
of Henry Rogers Winthrop. S. Sloan 
Colt, treasurer, and Benjamin Strong, 
chairman of the finance committee, 
will continue to serve in these capa- 
cities. 


A report to the board was made by 
general manager Edward Johnson re- 
garding the progress made by the 
Metropolitan in its efforts to make 
opera available to a greater number 
of people. Mr. Johnson declared, 
among other things, that “for the first 
time since 1910 the Metropolitan will 
visit 12 cities during its 1946 spring 
tour. Also for the first time, Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn. will be host to the 
company. We shall return to Memphis 
after an absence of 44 years. St. Louis 


will be visited for the first time since 
1919”. Other places included in the 
schedule are Boston, Baltimore, Cleve- 
land, the University of Indiana at 
Bloomington, Chicago, Minneapolis, 
Dallas and Rochester. 





22 Musicians Fly 
To Stokowski’s Aid 


Special Plane Takes 
Players to Cuba After 
Dispute 


Because Leopold Stokowski was un- 
able to engage enough musicians in 
Havana for a performance of Beeth- 
oven’s Ninth Symphony, a situation 
resulting from an alleged professional 
dispute with Erich Kleiber, conductor 
of the Havana Philharmonic, 22 New 
York musicians were recruited on 
short notice and taken by special plane 
to the Cuban city in time for rehears- 
als and the concerts which took place 
Feb. 12 and 16. 

Laszlo Halasz, music director of the 
New York City Center’s opera depart- 
ment, received a telephone call from 
Mr. Stokowski in Havana Feb. 6 say- 
ing, “Please help, or I shall have to 
cancel.” Mr. Stokowski and Mr. 
Halasz worked together when the 
former organized the City Center 
Symphony. 

In little more than a day more than 
200 musicians were approached 
through a union official, and from this 
number seven violinists, three violists, 
eight cellists, three contrabassists and 
one tenor. 

The majority of the 21 instrumen- 
talists had played under Mr. Stokow- 
ski’s direction in the All-America 
Youth Orchestra or in the City Center 
Symphony. The tenor selected by Mr. 
Halasz was Giulio Gari of the City 
Center Opera Company. 


After the dispute between Mr. 
Stokowski and Mr. Kleiber of which 
little that was definite could be 
learned, Mr. Stokowski was unable‘ 
to engage more than 52 ‘satisfactory 
musicians in Havana, the majority of 
musicians in that city being members 
of the Havana Philharmofiic and un- 
available to the visiting conductor. 





Edmund Kurtz Tour 


In Australia 


Accepting an invitation from the 
Australian Broadcasting Commission, 
Edmund Kurtz, cellist, will fill a 
two-month concert tour of the Antip- 
odes this summer, according to an an- 
nouncement from his manager, S. 
Hurok. 


Mr. Kurtz, now on his first exten- 
sive cross-country American tour, will 
leave the United States early in June, 
and will make more than 20 appear- 
ances as soloist with the principal 
Australian. symphony orchestras. and 
in recital in the leading cities of Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand, before re- 


..turning to this country in mid-August. 
‘Mr. Kurtz has not been heard in the 


Aiifipodes since 1939. His first ap- 
pearance in Australia were in 1932, 
when he went there from Germany as 
a member of the Spivakovsky Trio. 





Karl Weigl Plays 
In Own Chamber Work 


Boston—The second concert of the 
1945-46 series, by the Boston Con- 
servatory String Quartet featured a 
quartet in G ~My by Karl Weigl. 
Mr. Weigl, who was recently ap- 
pointed head of the theory department 
of the conservatory, was assisting 
artist on the program. 
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“Clean Precision, Power and 


7 FY - Mi i a T Uniform Artistry Ranked Her 
Bt _ 0 4 Vy A | with Established Top-Flight 
Musicians.” 

Naumburg and Leventritt Awards Bridgeport Post, April 10, 1945 











Carnegie Hall Debut, January 28, 1945 


Appearances Include 





New York * New York City, Carnegie Hall, 
Town Hall, MacMillan Academy, Harvard Club 
Utica, Pelham. 
Connecticut * Bridgeport, Greenwich (2). 
Massachusetts * Boston, Pittsfield (2). 
Canada * Montreal (2), Quebec (2). 
Washington, D. C. * National Gallery. 
New Jersey * Jersey City, Somerville. 
Ohio * Toledo. 


Texas * Houston. 


With Orchestra 
New York Philharmonic, Jan. 28, 1945. 
Toledo Friends of Music, April 3, 1945. 
Quebec Symphony, Nov. 3 & 4, 1945. 
Houston Symphony, Nov. 26, 1945. 
Radio 


NBC New York. CBC Montreal. 








Recording 





Album for WOR 
HOUSTON POST, NOV. 27, 1945 BY H. ROUSSEL 


She has a technique of remarkable strength and re- 
sourcefulness, but it is not her mere digital command 
of the keybeard that sets her off from the welter of 
brilliant young players now storming the concert halls. 
Her distinction is a matter of personality and other 
elements of intangible nature. Her playing in addi- 
tion to style, has flavor, and its delicate bouquet—of 
all things to be found in a youngster in these chromium 
times—is romantic. Because of the evanescent qual- 
ities of her tune, she casts a spell at the piano. Miss 
Therrien played it (Tschaikowsky Concerto) with ex- 
cellent judgment, all the fire and fustian it can carry 
without becoming a blatant pyrotechnic display, and 
with some ideas of her own that were both pointed 
and handsomely executed. She received what she de- 
served from the large audience—a most warming and ~* 
lasting ovation. The encores demanded were even 
more revealing of the subleties of her talent, and she 
left a feeling that her future is wealthy.” 


















RECITAL MANAGEMENT: N.C.A.C., 711 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 540 West 112th Street, N. Y City 
, ° . 
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Our inalien 
Neightars 


Make Musie pe? . 


By 
Gilbert 
Chase 


HEN Columbus discovered Cuba he reported that it was a penin- 

sula. Had he sailed along the entire coastline he would have dis- 

covered that it was an island—a tropical island devoid of the gold 
and spices he was seeking. But he was convinced that he had reached 
the mainland of Asia and believed that Cuba was the Chinese province of 
Mangi. 

We may laugh at Columbus’ notions of geography, yet they are no more 
fantastic than the reports of certain recent explorations in the field of 
Latin American music. One optimistic explorer claims to have discovered 
a veritable “El Dorado” of music in the southern republics—a Utopia 
where composers live on govern- 
ment bounty, have their works pub- 
lished without difficulty, and are 
féted (if not surfeited) with per- 
formances by their local orchestras. 

It is particularly important at 
this stage of our relations that we 
should have a realistic knowledge 
of musical conditions in Latin 
America. It is only by such knowl- 
edge that we can develop a con- 
structive approach to the problems 
of inter-American musical relations. 
During the past six years we have 
experienced what might be called 
the period of discovery with regard 
to Latin American music. We have 
been definitely made aware that 
there is such an entity; we have 
some idea of its general outlines, 
but details are still lacking and 
there are many blank spaces on the 
map. 


of situation needed 


in any of the countries I visited; 
but I did find evidence of increased 
activity, of growing self-confidence, 
and of awakened interest in all as- 
pects of American music, from sym- 
phonic works to jazz. In fact, I 
found that enthusiastic “Jazz Clubs” 
existed in several places—including 
the well-organized “Jazz Club do 
Brasil” in Santos, near Sao Paulo. 

Musical conditions vary greatly 
in the different countries, so it is 


The Exploration Period 
We should now be prepared to 
enter the second phase of our musi- 
cal relations with Latin America: 
the period of exploration. The pro- 


A Bolivian Orchestra 


difficult and dangerous to general- 
ize. The musical life of each coun- 
try, even of each city, has to be 
understood in relation to the his- 
torical backgrounds and the social 
and economic conditions upon which 
musical activity is dependent. This 


No musieal Utopia south of the border, 
but Latin America is making rapid musical 


strides—Realistic knowledge 


is matter for a detailed, full-length 
study which I. hope to make some 
day; but in the meantime I'd like 
to pass on a few impressions and 
observations resulting from my trip. 

The first country I visited in 
South America was Colombia. 
Musically speaking, Colombia is 
one of the countries with which we 
are least familiar. Even in the popu- 
lar field, the Colombian national 
dance, the bambuco, with its fas- 








cess, of course, should be mutual 
—the people of Latin America need 
to know more about our music, 
just as we need to know more about 
theirs. And it might be added, as 
an important corollary, that each 
of us needs to know more about our 
own music. In this respect the 
Latin Americans are making great 
forward strides, and later I’ll men- 
tion some of the investigations that 
are being carried out in this field. 
Right now, I’d like to point out 
that there exists no book in Span- 
ish or Portuguese dealing with 
music in the United States, al- 
though every other field of cultural 
activity in our country has been 
amply covered in those languages. 
This is a lack that should obviously 
be remedied without delay. 

Not so long ago I had the op- 
portunity of making a three-months’ 
trip to several of the Latin Ameri- 
can countries. The main purpose 
of my trip was in connection with 
a project for making music of the 
United States better known in Latin 


Guillermo 
Holguin 


Jose 
Ardeval 
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LATIN- 
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Juan 
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Guarnieri 








America. I found nothing resem- 
bling a musical E] Dorado or Utopia 
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in Native Costume 


cinating cross-rhythms, has not re- 
ceived in the United States the 
popularity it deserves. Americans 
who go to Colombia invariably suc- 
cumb to the fascination of the bam- 
buco, hence one wonders why its 
export has been so limited. As re- 
gards so-called “serious music,” it 
cannot be said that any Colombian 
composer is well-known in our 
country, although some minor works 
by Guillermo Uribe Holguin have 
been recorded and performed here. 

Uribe Holguin, who received his 
musical training in Paris and Brus- 
sels, has written numerous sym- 
phonic works, including a Piano 
Concerto and a Violin Concerto. 
Several of his scores are in 
the Fleisher music collection in 
Philadelphia. He is the dean otf 
Colombian composers and one of 
the outstanding musicians of Latin 
America. He writes in a polished 
conservative style which may seem 
tame to a public that expects every- 
thing coming from Latin America 
to be fiery and picturesque @ la 
Hollywood. This is rather unfair 
to the Latin American composer 
who prefers to have the privilege 
of appearing to be what he is: a 
thoroughly civilized and highly cul- 
tivated individual. 


England Shows Interest 


In contrast to our neglect of 
Colombian musicians is the lively 
interest displayed by England. The 
B.B.C. sent a _ representative to 
Bogota to round up scores by lead- 
ing Colombian composers. These 
works were later broadcast by the 
B.B.C. in England and recordings 
of the performances were sent back 
to Bogota. During a visit to the 
excellent government-operated radio 
station in that capital, Radio Na- 
cional, I was able to hear some of 
these recordings made by the B.B.C. 
Orchestra. Among them was a very 
attractive Little Suite by Adolfo 
Mejia, who’ was born in Carta- 
gena (where he now teaches) in 
1909. This deftly orchestrated suite 
consists of four movements based 
on Colombian folk rhythms: Basm- 
buco, Cancién, Torbellino and 
Cumbia. Although he follows a 
folkloristic trend in this composi- 
tion, that this is not Mejia’s sole in- 
terest is proved by the title of one 
of ‘his major works: Symphonic 

(Continued on page 340) 
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First Coast To Coast Tour of 


AWN KULIMER 


and her 


ALL-GIRL SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


By LT 
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STANDARD CLASSICAL REPERTOIRE 
Tour 1946-47 Now Booking 


Management: JACK ADAMS & CO. 
11 West 42nd St., New York City 


West Coast Representative: 
Alice Seckels, Fairmount Hotel, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

* 


"SHE TAKES HER PLACE AMONG THE DISTINGUISHED CONDUCTORS OF THE DAY" 





‘‘His voice soared in a way that brought 
the old thrill to the spine.” — o1in pownes, New York TIMES 


KURT BRUIT 


LEADING TENOR 
METROPOLITAN OPERA ASSOCIATION 


> Fitth ~. 


Consecutive Season 


Season after season, the magnificent perf orm- 
ances of this thrilling artist has expanded 
his brilliant record of achievement with the 


METROPOLITAN OPERA 

SAN FRANCISCO OPERA 

CHICAGO OPERA 

MONTREAL OPERA 

NATIONAL OPERA of MEXICO 

TEATRO COLON, BUENOS AIRES 
THEATRE MUNICIPAL, RIO DE JANEIRO 


and 


IN CONCERTS and ON 
THE RADIO EVERYWHERE 


* 


Management: JACK ADAMS & CO. 
1! West 42nd St., New York 18 


West Coast Representative: ALICE SECKELS 
Fairmount Hotel, San Francisco, Calif. 
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of 


— OPERA — 


Reengaged at City Center Opera Company 
and will open the new spring season in 
May as Gilda in “Rigoletto.” 


* 


— CONCERT — 


Currently fulfilling Tour of 
42 Engagements. 


* 
— RADIO — 


America’s favorite guest star heard by 
millions on many sponsored programs over 
nationwide networks. 


* 


Now Booking 1946-47 


Management: JACK ADAMS & CO. 
11 West 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


West Coast Representative: Alice Seckels 
Fairmount Hotel, San Francisco, Calif. 
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“A Young and Very Gifted Pianist Doing Brilliant Things.’’ 


Robert Bagar, New York 
World Telegram, Dec. 13, 1945 


Robert Brereton 


iota Dec. 13, 1945 SCORED IMMEDIATE SUCCESS math Times—December 13, 1945 
Blind, Robert Brereton IN NEW YORK DEBUT BLIND PIANIST, 23, HAS 


Sees Piano’s Full Scope DEBUT RECITAL HERE 


: “Robert Brereton gave a piano recital Town Hall, December 12, 1945 _ “Robert Brereton, 23-year-old pian- 
in the Town Hall last evening. It was ist, who has been sightless since birth, 
his debut, locally, the big event in any gave his first New York recital at 
young artist’s life—a New York debut. Town Hall last night. Mr. Brereton 
For the first few minutes the listener chose a lengthy and difficult program 
groped about, his mind anywhere but “ for his initial appearance, with Proko- 
on the music or its performance. He 4 fieff’s Sixth sonata as the major work 
thought of tragedy and of many things Three Choral-Preludes of Bach-Busoni, 
that ordinarily have nothing to do with . the D Major Ballade and E-Flat Major 
recitals, but rather with the cold, im- Rhapsody of Brahms, and _ shorter 
personal fury of reality. And so a kind works by Chopin, Debussy Ravel and 
of pity, of which he soon felt ashamed, Liszt completed the program. 
welled up in him for the unfortunates Mr. Brereton is obviously an artist 
of the world. : 4 with a great deal of native musicality, 
Presently the listener became aware / and his playing last night showed 
of the music and the manner of its promise of a fine musical career. It 
playing. And he took heed, because nail was tasteful, vigorous and well con- 
these were engrossing enough to dis- ' trolled, and the sonorities he struck 
perse all other thoughts from him. A ‘ ‘ from the instrument were clear and 
very young and very gifted pianist was »° balanced. 
doing brilliant things—Robert Brere- ’ In the Brahms works Mr. Brereton 
ton, who has been blind since the day cig . . showed a marked gift for lyricism 
of his birth. : . while the waltz movement of the Pro- 
’ kofieff Sonata was played with refine- 
A Feeling for Beauty ment and sublety of rhythmic phras- 


” 








Mr. Brereton has worked hard to 
get where he is, harder than any nor- 
mally equipped person. We needn't go 
into the usual cliches about. fortitude ll py be tas chon i mataesa 13, 1945 
and triumph over adversity. Mr. Brere- VOUS weneerrs: 
ton would surely want to be judged See . . . 
solely on the results of his, study, on & . Blind Pianist 
ge sg ga pO So agua artist. “? 4 m | 

e is highly talented. Technique, 
the ability to mold interesting phrases, et Gives Recita 
the sensitive feel for the fugitive beauty ’ & “Robert Brereton, pianist, who gave 
beyond mere notes, these were what his first New York Recital in Town 
he had to give, and he gave of them in Hall last night, is an extraordinary 
profusion.” young musician. Although he was 
born sightless, he played a long and 
difficult program with absolute security 
and exceptional skill. 

Despite his handicap, he was gradu- 
New York Post—Dec. 13, 1945 : e ° ® ated with high honors from the Juil- 
(Edward O'Gorman): Recent California Headlines liard School, and his performance last 


night testified to a talent that under 








J. Abresch 


normal circumstances should be re- 

BRERETON “ Pianist Performs Brilliantly " garded as an outstanding one. 
Mont Herald His program began with three 
RECITAL ; ae even chorales by Bach, which were played 
with nobility of style, repose and an 


“ as ‘ H ; ” ssing int lati f tonal color. 
stentatious approach to ‘mecca | “Brereton Thrills Capacity Crowd Nor did he overlook or overplay. the 


unostentatious approach to music al- a , Sa , 
though when the call comes for bril- —San Francisco Call-Bulletin emotional significance of Brahms’ D 
Major Ballade or the meaning of the 


“-* he has ye too. } a , 
is was a fine recital and I regret . . ” various moods in the same composer s 
at Sar dily wbic to hear = small “Wins Audience by Remarkable Program E Flat Rhapsody. 
part of it. When I got to Town Hall, —San Francisco Examiner Prokofieft’s Sonata, a work abound- 
Mr. Brereton was already into his last ing - - et ne anon 
group but one, comprising Chopin’s B . ‘rT " problems, foun im able and eloquen 
awe Nocturne, two Etudes and the as Blind Pianist Thrills Crowd ” in solving and ag tah eoewe waco 
arcarolle, Opus 60. Later he played : ; exposition might be approached wit 
pieces of tighenar, Ravel and Fong —San Francisco Examiner hesitancy by many musicians of his 
This was one of the quietest audi- age.” 
ences I have ever heard in Town Hall “a Won an Ovation ” i 
and this in a way was one of the out- dan Pranciece News 
ward indications of Mr. Brereton’s in- a New York Sun—December 13, 1945: 
se age communicative style of ° 
playing. ere was a fine strain of 
Lear in we playing of the Nocturne Brereton Plays 
an arcarolle, drawn out to quiet un- ES 
sentimental lengths. And then in the Now Booking Season 1946-47 In Town Hall 
flashy C# Minor Etude Opus 10, 
#4 there was all of the fire and bril- Management: JACK ADAMS & CO. “Vigor and musicality were cardinal 
liant finger work anyone could have qualities of the piano recital offered in 
asked for. This last exhibition coming 11 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. Town Hall last night by Robert Brere- 
as surprisingly as it did was doubly ton. Sightless from birth, the young 
impressive and it was just at this point West Coast Representative: ALICE SECKELS Californian has progressed rather re- 
when I was marvelling at Mr. Brere- markably along the road to mastery 
ton’s remarkable technique that I Fairmount Hotel, San Francisco, Calif. of his instrument. His playing of 
thumbed to another page in the pro- works by Bach, Brahms and Proko- 
gram to find that this young pianist fieff showed a good deal of inherent 


has been blind since the day he was — Steinway Piano — feeling for music and certainly a flair 
born.” for the instrument.” 
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MAGNIFICENT SINGING 


What EUGENE CONLEY accomplished in 
the recent “Traviata” was no flash in the pan. 
Quite the contrary. The young tenor sang in 
“Rigoletto” last night at the Memorial Opera 
House. He was more remarkable than ever. 
By any big league standards, his singing was 
magnificent. His high range carries a thrill.— 
San Francisco Examiner, Alexander Fried, Jan. 
12, 1945. 


An unusual voice and a fine artistic intel- 
ligence. Hardly did we imagine that he would 
ever sing with such piercing, pure beauty of 
production as he gave the Duke last night. A 
lyric tenor with loads of volume is one of the 
most valuable assets which an opera house can 
possess: and such is CONLEY.—Detroit News, 
October 4, 1945. 


SUPERB TENOR APPEARS IN 
“TRAVIATA” — 
EUGENE CONLEY FINE IN 
DIFFICULT ROLE 


“Traviata” last night produced an extraordi- 
narily fine tenor. EUGENE CONLEY is his 
name. To compliment a tenor in “Traviata” 
is to compliment him indeed. The role of Alfredo 
is difficult. Verdi wrote it in such a way that 
it reveals vocal flaws without mercy. But 
CONLEY has superb and pleasing tone all up 
and down the scale. He sings with taste and 
feeling. The audience gave him the great 
applause he deserved.—San Francisco Examiner, 
Alexander Fried, Jan. 10, 1945. 


EUGENE CONLEY singing with a glorious 
voice which continued to the final bell-like C 
caused the outburst of such an ovation that 
we all but lost the final orchestral measures. 
—Eil Universal (Mexico), Sept. 13, 1945. 


EUGENE CONLEY SINGS TITLE 
ROLE (FAUST) 


EUGENE CONLEY was heard in the title 
role and once more showed himself to be the 
possessor of a well produced and firmly con- 
trolled voice. His singing of the ‘Salut 
demeure” was particularly -affecting, and he 
managed a difficult high C easily and accurately. 
-~N. Y. Times, Oct. 6, 1945. 


MARTHA ENCHANTING 


EUGENE CONLEY’s version of the aria 
usually known as “‘M’Appari”’ threw the house 
into a tumult of appreciation. —Newark Evening 


News, May 12, 1945. 
& 


Mr. CONLEY’s singing was resonant, vibrant, 
pure and free, and he invested it with all the 
necessary fervor and intensity.—N. Y. Times, 
Noel Straus, Sept. 28, 1945. 


As Cavaradossi, Mr. CONLEY sang with 
consistent warmth and brilliancy of tone, pour- 
ing forth his voice with ample volume.—N. Y. 
Herald Tribune, Jerome D. Bohm, Sept. 28, 
1945. 








EUGENE 





IRISH-AMERICAN TENOR 





Acclaimed Anew 


in series of brilliant triumphs imme- 
diately upon his return to the concert 
and opera stages after three years with 


OPERA 


the Armed Forces. 


CONCERT * RADIO 


Now Booking Season 1946-47 


Exclusive Management: JACK ADAMS CO. 
11 West 42nd St., New York City 


West Coast Representative: 


Alice Seckels, Fairmount Hotel, 


San Francisco, Calif. 











CONLEY STOPS SHOW 


EUGENE CONLEY, as Cavaradossi, was the 
vocal hit of the evening and stopped the show 
(I believe without a claque) in the third act. 
His singing is polished and produced with en- 
viable vocal ease. With his naturally lovely 
quality, the result is rare among tenors and 
thoroughly enjoyable to hear. He should be a 
great box office draw if the audience reaction 
last night is any indication.—N. Y. Post, Har- 
rictt Johnson, Sept. 28, 1945. 

a 

EUGENE CONLEY as Cavaradossi, was as 
usual. reliable and very sympathetic and he 
stopped the show for an exceptionally long 
period after the letter scene.—N. Y. Sun, Arthur 
V. Berger, Sept. 28, 1945. 


* 

Of the three principals CONLEY as Cavara- 
dossi took top honors. The young tenor was in 
excellent voice throughout, and sang his last act 
aria so affectingly that it brought down the 
house, The ovation continued for several min- 
utes, until he had to step out of character and 
take a bow down by the . footlights. — P. M., 
Robert A. Hague, Sept. 28, 1945. 


CLAMOROUS ACCLAIM FOR 
EUGENE CONLEY 


EUGENE CONLEY, the young tenor with 
the very exquisite voice whose fine range has 
no equal today, definitely stopped the performance 
of “Boheme” last night, after singing the ra- 
conto of Rudolfo magnificently. The audience 
accorded him the greatest ovation seldom heard 
anywhere. This magnificent artist roundly tri- 
umphed in a great performance.—E/ Universal 
Garfico (Mexico), Sept. 5, 1945. 


CONLEY TRIUMPHS AGAIN 
SINGS SPLENDIDLY AS 
RUDOLFO IN BOHEME 


CONLEY sang the role of Rudolfo as beauti- 
fully and splendidly as he had done Alfredo and 
the Mantuan duke. His high C was right there. 
—San Francisco Examiner, Alexander Fried, 
Jan. 15, 1945. 


SENSATION IN OPERA ROLE 


The lad CONLEY is nothing short of sensa- 
tional. His is a lyric tenor of purest ray, high 
and clear. In one scene alone he was called 
to the curtain 15 times. His “Recitative” in the 
first act brought tears by its very poignancy of 
youth and vocalism. If one misses EUGENE 
CONLEY in this season offerings, one misses 
an opportunity of a lifetime to hear an ex- 
traordinary voice.—San Francisco Call Bulletin, 
Marie Hicks Davidson, Jan. 15, 1945. 


If we have ever had a more convincing Ru- 
dolfo for a “‘La Boheme” performance, memory 
fails to recall him.— San Francisco News, 
Marjorie M. Fisher, Jan. 15, 1945. 

ae 

The voice was pure and resonant throughout 
its even scale and in the “Narrative” was pro- 
jected with a warmth and intensity that brought 
on a big ovation at its close—N. Y. Times, 
April 15, 1945. 
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The Return 
of 
—GUIOMAR 


DeBellis 


‘‘World’s Foremost Woman Pianist’’ 


CHICAGO TRIBUNE 


For a Limited Number of Engagements 
in UNITED STATES and CANADA 
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Now Booking Season 1946-1947 


Management: JACK ADAMS & CO., 11 West 42nd St.. New York 18, N. Y. 


West Coast Representative: Alice Seckels, Fairmount Hotel, San Francisco, Calif. 
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MAX ROSEN 


The Press at Random: 


Mr. Rosen was consistently fine as to musical 
taste, and revealed a technical proficiency of 
which any virtuoso may well be proud. 


* New York Sun * 
Season 1946-47 No other violinist who has ever appeared in San In Recital and 


Francisco, with the possible exception of Fritz . 
Kreisler, had such a caressing charm and poetic with Orchestra 
quality. Town Talk, San Francisco 


Now Booking 


Passionate, stirring, Rosen's tones stirred the 


audience to a tumult of applause. 
Philadelphia Record 


Management: JACK ADAMS & CO., || WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


West Coast Representative: Alice Seckels, Fairmount Hotel, San Francisco, Calif. 
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“An exceptional voice, full and rich, brilliantly effective.” 


Olin Downes, N. Y. Times 












DOROTHY 






Current Appearances Win 





OPERA 


“Dorothy Sarnoff is just about everything she should 


be vocally, visually and dramatically.” philadelphia Record 


“Dorothy Sarnoff disclosed a voice much lovelier than 
she had made known in Rosalinda.” 

: Robert Bagar, N. Y. World-Telegram 
CONCERT 


“Miss Sarnoff’s voice is rich and brilliantly effective.” 
Boston Christian Science Monitor 
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| “Miss Sarnoff’s voice is lovely in its resonant purity. 
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Buffalo Courier 


“A delightful soprano voice of wide range, 
fine flexibility and power. ... An exceptional 
concert.” Washington, D. C., Post 


SYMPHONY 

“Dorothy Sarnoff has bells on her tongue.” 
Baltimore Symphony Orchestra, Baltimore Sun 

“A lady gifted with a voice of fine flexibility, 

warmth and power as well as a sparkling per- 


sonality.” 
Milwaukee Symphony, Milwaukee Sentinel, Jan. 1, 1946 


“Sarnoff pleased the audience with a rich ex- 


pressive voice.” 
Kansas City Symphony, Kansas City Star 


OPERETTA 
“Dorothy Sarnoff distinguished herself 


with a superb performance.” © 
Maytime, St. Louis Globe 


“Her fine voice beauty and charm won the 
hearts of the audience.” 
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t Rosalinda, Robert Coleman, N. Y. World-Telegram 
{ “Dorothy Sarnoff proves a prima donna 
} of the first rank. Her voice has an ex- 
t ceptional surety and sensuous appeal.” 


ib Desert Song, Alexander Fried, 
> San Francisco, Examiner 


* 
| | Management: JACK ADAMS & CO. 
> Il West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 


ib West Coast Representative: Alice Seckels, 
Fairmount Hotel, San Francisco, Calif. 
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Jack Adams & Company 


has the honor to announce 


the return of 


Jacques Thibaud 


Distinguished French Violin Virtuoso 


United States and Canada—Jan., Feb., Mar., 1947 
Limited Availabilities 

















VICTOR RECORDS 
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Management: Jack Adams & Co., || W. 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 


West Coast Representative: Alice Seckels, Fairmount Hotel, San Francisco, Calif. 
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Brilliant 
New 
Chilian 
Tenor 
Brings 
His 
Fame 
To 


America 





METROPOLITAN 
OPERA DEBUT 


FEB. 22nd, 1946 














AS 
DON JOSE Now Booking Season 1946-47 
| IN Exclusive Management: JACK ADAMS & CO., 
“CARMEN” 11 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
West Coast Representative: 
Alice Seckels, Fairmount Hotel, San Francisco, Calif. 




















February, 1946 


Nothing Daunted, 
Nicky Begins 
Rosenkavalier 

with His Mother 
Risé Stevens 


Anders, Ann Char- 
lotte and Lars Olov 
Bjoerling with Their 
Father and Mother 
at Jussi Bjoerling's 
Summer Home 
Near Stockholm 


Translating the 
Funnies Into Spanish 
Keeps 
Claudio Arrau 
and David Show Their Father, Richard Tucker, Busy with His 


How It's Done Eager Audience 


Franz Allers and Mrs. Allers Give the Spot- 
light to a Young Rival 


Miniature 


Josh White Senior and Josh White Junior Join in a Graziella Baume Asks Her Father, 
Zestful Performance of One Meat Ball Emile, a Serious Question 
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Ricky Dellera (Third 
from Left) Gives a 
Birthday Party for 
Youngsters of the 
Children's Aid 
Society 
West Side Center, 
with the Assistance 
of His Mother, 


Helen Jepson 


In the Mood for a Romp Are Zamira and Krov Menuhin 
with Their Parents as Willing Seconds 


Blades of Grass 
Are a Puzzle to 
Jean Pierre, as 
His Father, 
Martial Singher, 
Shows Him One 


Young John Schuster Is Obviously Fascinated by 
His Father, Joseph's, Cello Playing 


Mack Harrell with 
His Daughter and 
Two Sons at His 
Larchmont Home 


John Kurtz Does 
Not Mind Being in 
the Dog House on 
Which His Brother, 


Sx O Anthony, Is Perched, 
Since Their Father, 
Edmund, Built It 


February, 1946 





Problems of the Young Professional 


(Continued from page 17) 
Pennsylvania, has featured an Am- 
erican Music Festival at which an 
American composer comes to the 
campus to direct a two-day series 
of events. 

Under Leon Barzin’s direction 
the fine work of the National Or- 
chestral Association in developing 
instrumentalists for our major sym- 
phony orchestras is an invaluable 
contribution. But not every young 
potential instrumentalist can come 
to New York City at just the pro- 
pitious moment. What a benefit to 
him in the meantime, for instance, 
that the University of Minnesota 
has its University Symphony, that 
members of the Minneapolis Sym- 
phony teach on the university 
faculty and that advanced students 
may attend rehearsals of that or- 
ganization. The Evansville College 
music department at Evansville, 
Indiana, offers active participation 
to advanced students in the Philhar- 
monic Orchestra of Evansville. Coe 
College in Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
offers a similar opportunity in the 
Cedar Rapids Symphony. In both 
cases, the conductor is on the col- 
lege faculty. 

The so-called “Community Or- 
chestras” play a great part in 
bringing the talented performer in 
closer contact with professional life. 
The term is used rather loosely to 
denote those symphonic organiza- 
tions which play the symphonic 
repertory and give public concerts 
to which admission is charged but 
are largely non-professional in the 
sense that most of the personnel is 
not paid. Many of them like those 
at Evansville and Cedar Rapids 
draw upon schools for part of their 
personnel. Many of them engage 
soloists on a professional basis. The 
Charleston Symphony at Charles- 
ton, South Carolina, sponsors one 
junior and one adult contest each 
year at which winners appear as 
soloists with the orchestra. 

The Pasadena Civic Music Asso- 
ciation has a teaching fund in con- 
nection with its ensemble which 
provides instruction to those mu- 
sicians who show special ability. 
The Denver Symphony sponsors a 


Civic Symphony to help prepare the 
young professional. The Northern 
Kentucky Symphony at Covington 
brings its members in as close con- 
tact with the Cincinnati Symphony 
as possible. The advanced students 
at Denison University play with the 
Licking County Philharmonic So- 
ciety at Newark, Ohio. In Keno- 
sha, Wisconsin, students who are 
non-union members and profes- 
sional union members, play side by 
side in The Kenosha Symphony 
Orchestra which is supervised by 
the Recreation Department of The 
Kenosha Board of Education. The 
Portland Junior Symphony of Port- 
land, Oregon, and the Youth Sym- 
phony Orchestra of the Pacific 
Northwest at Seattle, Washington, 
help young people to attain a pro- 
fessional status. 


Professional Stepping Stones 


The Community Opera Company 
which includes civic and commer- 
cial enterprises, professional, semi- 
professional, educational and ama- 
teur organizations, sometimes asso- 
ciated with a school or vocal studio, 
sometimes independently operated— 
all these, for the singer, serve as 
tangible bridges between the studio 
and a strictly professional opera 
company. There are many more of 
these just as there are more com- 
munity symphony orchestras than 
would be imagined. According to a 
recent survey which I conducted for 
The Biliboard there are more than 
125 bonafide community orchestras 
and 75 opera companies in opera- 
tion throughout the United States. 
These organizations for the most 
part are semi-professional in the 
sense that only part of the person- 
nel is paid. They do not include 
major opera companies or orches- 
tras which function with the entire 
personnel paid according to union 
scale. 

An excellent example is the 
American Music Theatre, Inc. of 
Pasadena, where such successes as 
John Raitt, currently playing the 
male lead on Broadway in the hit 
show, Carousel, and _ Richard 
Charles of the Los Angeles Civic 











“It Accidentally Fell In, Pop!" 
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Light Opera Company, along with 
many others, have received their 
start. California boasts several 
such companies including the inter- 
esting Riverside Opera Association 
which functions as a “cultural and 
educational project.” All operas are 
given in English and no singers are 
paid, although this is not neces- 
sarily true of other organizations. 
A nominal admission is charged for 
the various operas performed and 
this practice is generally true of all 
such community organizations. The 
charging of admission is a great ad- 
vantage to the performer because 
it provides the stimulation of a 
public appearance. 

Companies or opera departments of 
schools which function along similar 
lines are the Washington Grand 
Opera Company in Washington, D. C., 
which gave six performances last sea- 
son and the Opera Guild of Miami, 
Florida, with seven performances to 
its credit. 

The Flint Civic Opera of Flint, 
Michigan, the Columbia Theatre Asso- 
ciates of Columbia University, the 
Opera Department of the Juilliard 
School of Music, the Mascagni Opera 
Guild of New York, the Festival 
Opera Group at Winston-Salem, 
North Carolina, the Wesley College 
Opera Group of the University of 
North Dakota, the Canton Civic 
Opera Association of Canton, Ohio, 
the Opera Department of Bob Jones 
College at Cleveland, Tennessee, the 
Florentine Opera Company of Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin, and the Peroni 
Opera Guild of Seattle are further 
representative groups. 


High Standards Set 


An encouraging feature of these 


. educational activities,*in general, is the 


effort not to maintain the status quo, 
or operate just what is necessary to 
bring people to the institution, but to 
bend every effort to attain a high 
standard of excellence. The degree of 
imagination, perseverance and work 
which apparently goes into the opera- 
tion of the majority of musical enter- 
prises is one of the most encouraging 
signs in the direction of more and 
better music for America. Every or- 
ganization, whether choir, opera work- 
shop, or orchestra means more experi- 
ence both in solo and ensemble work 
for the young professional. A conserva- 
tive estimate of the a cappella chorus 
in schools is around 100. Many of 
these tour to the surrounding commu- 
nities and some much more exten- 
sively. The University of Arizona at 
Tucson, the Jacksonville College of 
Music at Jacksonville, Flotida, Marion 
College at Marion, Indifina, Iowa 
State Teachers College at Cedar 
Falls, Iowa, Western Kentucky State 
Teachers College at Bowling Green, 
Kentucky, Albion College, Albion, 
Michigan, Drury College Conserva- 
tor-- of Music at Springfield, Missouri, 
Capitol University, Columbia, Ohio, 
Defiance a at Defiance, Ohio, 
and Northern State Teachers College 
at Aberdeen, South Dakota, are just 
a few of those in existence. 

A distinguished or an especially 
energetic choral organization may 
come from a large, well-known insti- 
tution or one which is relatively small 
and unfamiliar to the country at large. 
The St. Olaf Choir, for example, has 
been developed into one of the finest 
in the country through the efforts of 
Mr, F. Melius Christiansen, its founder 
and director. The choir has toured 
both Europe and the United States 
and has given many New York reci- 
tals. Yet its center is Northfield, a 
small Minnesota town, with a popula- 
tion of less than 5,000. 

The Westminster Choir College at 


A Class in Piano Ensemble at the Uni- 
versity of Southern California 


Princeton, New Jersey, sponsors, 
probably, the most famous and skilled 
choir in the country. It makes approxi- 
mately 20 appearances every season 
with major professional organizations. 
Primarily because of its proximity, the 
choir sings most frequently with the 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony 
and the Philadelphia Orchestra. 

Not only is a performance of the 
Messiah every year traditional among 
at least 50 or 60 music schools, but 
much more extensive choral projects 
are frequently associated with the per- 
formance of such a work. _Bethany 
College, for instance, at Lindsborg, 
Kansas, for 64 years has sponsored at 
Eastertime the Lindsborg Festival. 
Besides the Messiah, Bach’s St. 
Matthew Passion is a yearly presenta- 
tion at this time. Soloists are im- 
ported from New York, and famous 
guest artists give concerts in conjunc- 
tion with the festival. Thus, through 
a variety of events, the students enjoy 
close contact with a stimulating musi- 
cal experience of professional calibre. 
The E.*tany Oratorio Society in 1945 
completed its 18lst rendition of the 
Messiah. 

Oberlin Conservatory at Oberlin, 
Ohio, and the University of Miami, at 
Coral Gables, Florida, are among 
those which specialize in presenting 
big choral works. Milton College in 
Milton, Wisconsin, is another school 
that has a large Choral Union. 


Festivals Sponsored 


The fact that many institutions 
sponsor “festivals” of various kinds 
almost invdtiably means added profes- 
sional opportunities for faculty 
advanced students. Among the most 
distinguished, and famous is the May 
Festival at the University of Michigan 
at Ann Arbor to which the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra comes as a_ visiting 
participant. Thor Johnson, brilliant 
young conductor, had his first oppor- 
tunity to wield the baton over a 
major symphony orchestra at one of 
these events. 

The Lamont School of Music of the 
University of Denver, performed during 
the 1944-45 season Beethoven’s Missa 
Solemnis, with the Denver Symphony. 
The Cincinnati Conservatory at Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, Baldwin-Wallace Col- 
lege at Berea, Ohio, and Rollins Col- 
lege Conservatory of Music at Winter 
Park, Florida, were among those that 
had Bach festivals. 

The University of California at Los 
Angeles during different months of the 
year had festivals of many composers’ 
works, emphasizing music by Schén- 
berg, Mozart, Bach and Brahms. 
Brigham Young University at Provo, 
Utah, last summer had its seventh an- 
nual summer music festival which par- 
ticularly emphasizes chamber music. 

The University of South Carolina 
offers its students participation in the 


(Continued on page 328) 
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rnuto oy luommy wever, N.Y. 


WALTER CASSEL (center), of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, who has been starring in “The Desert Song”, 
and THOMAS HAYWARD (left), winner of the Metro- 
politan Opera Auditions of the Air, who is singing 
frequently at the Metropolitan Opera House, and their 
teacher, FRANK LA FORGE, at the La Forge-Berumen 
Studios, 1100 Park Ave., New York 28. ATwater 9-7470 


February, 1946 





(Continued from page 5) 
nings of what may be termed the formative 
period of our musical history, running from 
1720 until about 1800” (Sonneck). 


It was just about four months after the New 
England Weekly Journal had announced the 
Boston concert sponsored by Mr. Pelham that 
the South Carolina Gazette promised “a Con- 
sort of Musick at the Council Chamber for the 
Benefit of Mr. Salter.” The precise date of 
Charleston’s first concert on record was April 
12, 1732. Apparently, Mr. Salter was encdur- 
aged by the results, for he promptly advertised 
more “Consorts of Vocal and Instrumental 
Musick” in the succeeding summer. We are not 
told, unfortunately, what “Vocal and Instru- 
mental Musick” was given on these occasions, 
bit from the! entertainments which followed in 
subsequent years’ we can approximately guess. 
The term “Consort,” by the way, was not sup- 
planted by “concert” till late in the 18th Cen- 

ry. Irrespective of its origin in the familiar 

nglish word, it had assumed in musical ter- 
minology the meaning of “several instruments 
or voices playing and singing together,” “sing- 
ing or playing in harmony,” “a company of 
Musitions together” and other collective fash- 
ions of music-making. 


At all events, “Consorts” multiplied rapidly, 
not only in the south but elsewhere. The an- 
nouncements of them were often quaint and 
naive in the extreme. Special inducements were 
held out to prospective ticket buyers. There 
would be “Country Dances for Diversion of the 
Ladies,” refreshments of one kind or another 
and much else. Sometimes it was specifically 
pointed out in Charleston that “coffee and tea 
are not included in the price of a ticket,” at 
others that they are. Not only the starting hour 
was customarily given but in a considerable 
number of cases the closing time as well, in 
conformity with an excellent European custom 
which survives to this day (but has not been 
adopted in America anywhere as extensively as 
it deserves to be). 


The men who engineered these “Consorts” 
and similar diversions were in numerous cases 
dancing and fencing masters. It should be re- 
called, however, that those who taught such 
social graces in the 18th Century were more or 
less automatically concerned with the practice 
of music (one of the chief instrumental virtu- 
osos when Bach served Prince Leopold at 
Coethen “taught fencing to the pages”). The 
Mr. Pelham, who managed the Boston “Con- 
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The Dock Street Theatre in Charleston, the Scene of Many Ballad Operas. Today, after Remodeling, It 
“Houses a Modern Theatre. At Left, an Extract from The Disappointment, Never Given Because of “Embarras- 


sing Allusions”. 


Below, a London Newspaper Announcement of an Entertainment Given by Mr. and Mrs. 


Placide Who Later Produced Diversions at Charleston's Vauxhall 


sort” of 1731, was an extraordinarily versatile 
individual. In addition to an impresario he 
was “an engraver, dancing master, manager of 
the subscription assembly, boarding school in- 
structor in writing, reading, arithmetic, paint- 
ing upon glass and dealer in the best Virginia 
Tobacco.” How he found time to supervise con- 
certs as well is anyone’s guess! In 1732 he was 
giving musicales “at the Concert Room in 
Wings Lane near the Town Dock,” from which 
it is reasonable to assume that Boston even at 
that early date had some kind of concert hall. 

Charleston does not appear to have boasted 
a luxury like a concert hall of the Bostonian 
type. John Salter offered his various “con- 
sorts,” benefits and dances “at the Council 
Chamber.” On one occasion the City Council 
needed its Chamber for governmental purposes 
so there was nothing to do but postpone the 
concert. Other “Consort” managers who 


spurred musical activities in Charleston were 
Charles Theodore Pachelbel, Frederick Griinz- 
weig, a Mr. Uhl and one Thomas Pike who, in 
the late summer of 1765, ran an advertisement 
in the South Carolina Gazette of which we 
reproduce a part: 

“On Wednesday the 25th instant, September, 
the Orange Garden in Trade Street, will be 
opened for the night only, when a concert of 
Vocal and Instrumental Musick will be per- 
formed by gentlemen of the place for the enter- 
tainment of all lovers of harmony. Concerto on 
the French Horn and Bassoon by Mr. Pike... . 
The subscription is two dollars for three tickets 
to admit two ladies and a gentleman... . 

“N.B. It is to be hoped no persons will be 
so indiscreet as to attempt climbing over the 
fences to the annoyance of the subscribers, as 
I give this public notice that I will prosecute 
any person so offending to the utmost rigor of 
the law.” 

What Mr. Pike neglected to make clear was 
whether he intended to have the law on those 


who wished to get in or those who tried to get 
out ! 

Anyhow, “a number of unforeseen accidents” 
obliged him to postpone the concert twice and 
finally to remove it from Trade St. to Queen 
St., where there happened to be a theatre. We 
have no record that anyone was prosecuted for 
illegal entry. Yet Mr. Pike, apparently assisted 
by soloists and an orchestra, offered a program 
assuredly worth two dollars. It was, as so many 
other “Consorts” of the time, divided into two 
“Acts.” The first consisted of a horn concerto, 
the Second Concerto of someone called Stanley, 
followed by a cello solo, the prolific Stanley’s 
Fifth Concerto, a bassoon concerto, a song and 
the “Overture in Scipio” (presumably Handel’s 
opera). “Act II” brought more concertos—for 
horn, for harpsichord, for bassoon and an un- 
specified one by Hasse; likewise, a song and, 
for good measure, a trio. 

Charleston, like other cities of Europe and 
America, had its Vauxhall Gardens, which 
aimed to copy the celebrated park in London. 
After a couple of futile attempts the place was 
definitely established by a popular entertainer, 
Mons. Placide, whose wife was a singer. On 
the opening night there was to be had “straw- 
berry ice cream for this evening only.” Later, 
the ticket holders could enjoy fireworks besides 
which “a cold supper was prepared at a min- 
ute’s warning.” The musical diversions offered 
at the inauguration of the place may in some 
degree account for Vauxhall’s popularity : 

“At half-past eight o’clock—‘Lovely Man’— 

Mrs. Marshall 

At nine o’clock—‘Loose were her tresses 

seen’—Mrs. Marshall 

At half past nine o’clock—‘Listen to the 

Voice of Love’—Mrs. Placide 

At ten o’clock—‘Ah, why confine the tuneful 

bird’—Mrs. Marshall 

At half-past ten o’clock—Trio, ‘Sigh no more, 

Ladies’—Mr. and Mrs. Marshall and Mrs. 
Placide” 

Charleston, incidentally, was also the scene 
of the first American song recital on record. 
It took place Feb. 26, 1773, and was given for 
the benefit of a Mrs. Cook, whose home seems 
to have been a kind of public box office where 
tickets were sold “for sundry musical perform- 
ances.” The program of this particular recital 
contained “none but English and Scotch songs.” 


(Continued on page 160) 
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5 Times Soloist with 


Gitte OO Symphony Oro eder: 


APRIL 1, 1946—MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


NOVEMBER 12,1946 | 


NOVEMBER 14,1946 -ORCHESTRA HALL, CHICAGO 
NOVEMBER 15, 1946 | 


NOVEMBER 18, 1946—MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


4 
Concert A lanagement RAY HALMANS 119 West 57th Street, New York 19, N.Y 


February, 1946 

















“‘Doroti 





“MUST NOW BE 
PLACED AMONG 
THE MOST 
DISTINGUISHED 
VIOLINISTS” . 


—New York Herald-Tribune 








“It was beautiful violin playing that Dorothy 

Minty offered to her listeners last night. It was 

very musical, very bright, very much alive and 
very intelligent. This is about the time to speak of her as a 
mature and complete artist, which she certainly is.” 


—NEW YORK WORLD-TELEGRAM 








Concert Management RAY HALMANS 


119 WEST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 19 
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PIANIST-IMPROVISOR 


— First Per formance 
PIANO SOLO VERSION 
GERSHWIN PIANO CONCERTO IN F 
BY GRACE CASTAGNETTA 


Saturday aft. — March 30, 1946 
Town Hali, New York 


WEST 57th STREET, NEW. YORK 


Ghagement RAY WALMANS 
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“His place is at the 


board of the masters.” 
N. Y. World-Telegram 








6¢ J N Bach Mr. Friskin has no 

superior. He plays the 
music of this master not only 
with extraordinary beauty, but 
with an authority which is in- 
stantaneously convincing. No 


living pianist could surpass it.” 
New York Sun 


* 


669) Y now everybody links the 
name of Mr. Friskin and 
the Leipzig master in a wonder- 


working unity.” 
New York World-Telegram 


* 


664 \ NE of the important fac- 

tors in the performances 
was the fascinating and revela- 
tory phrasing that often gave 
unexpected values to long fa- 


miliar masterpieces.” 
New York Times 


RISKIN 


FEATURING BACH PROGRAMS 




















Season 1946-47 Now Booking ®@ _ In Recital and with Orchestra 


Concert Mamagement RAY HALMANS 


119 West 57th Street 
New York 19, N. Y. 
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Barbara Stevenson was a most winning and natural 
Mimi. She has rarely been surpassed. 


—New York World-Telegram 


Barbara Stevenson, the Violetta, was best equipped to 
challenge the difficulties of Verdi's vocal line. 


—Philadelphia Evening Bulletin 


Barbara Stevenson made Micaela one of the out- 
standing vocal roles. She received an ovation, perhaps 
the greatest of the evening. 


—Philadelphia Inquirer 


, 
Concert A lanagement RAY HALMANS 19 West .57th Street, New York 19, N.Y 


February, 1946 





2%, - News Pittures 
This Round Is In the Bag for Robert Merrill ERs , 
a 


Dalies Frantz Tries 
to Keep Everything 
Above Board 


Igor Gorin Takes to the Hills 


Frances Greer Tones 
Up with Roller 
Massage 
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A Few Hours Behind a Lawnmower Will Set Up Anyone, as Richard 
Tetley-Kardos Can Testify After a Morning's Work 


There's Nothing Like Surf Bathing, as Arthur Whittemore and Jack Lowe 
Are About to Demonstrate 





Sunlight, Clear Water and a Speedy Craft Put Angel Reyes Into the Best of Moods at 
; Varadero Beach in Cuba 


A Day in the Sun at Panama City Beach 
. in Florida Leaves Vivienne Simon Glow- 
ing with Good Health and Good Cheer 





Kurt Baum (Right) 
Who Used to Be a 
Boxer, Still Likes to 
Mix It Up with a 
Sparring Partner 





Boating on Lago St. Amaro in Brazil Are Ricardo Odnoposoff and His Wife 
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MABEL GARRISON, 

a Nurses’ Aide. Be- 

low, The Queen of 
the Night 


Pach Bros. 


MME. CHARLES 

CAHIER as of the 

Present and at the 

Height of Her Concert 
Career 


The Stars of Yesterday— Today 


(Continued from page 9) 

Miss Bori says that her present interests 
are three in number, the Metropolitan Opera, 
the Metropolitan Opera Guild and her Island 
in the Adirondacks. She goes to the opera 
three nights a week at least, and feels that her 
position on its board of directors and its pro- 
duction committee provide continuity to her 
service, while her association with the public 
is preserved by her work with Opera Guild. 

On her island, she enjoys solitude or the 
company of a few friends, fishing, cooking, 
running a motor boat, doing carpentering, elec- 
tric work and sewing. During the war she 
worked in a canteen and when war is forgotten, 
she wants to go back to her native Spain to 
see friends there, but “Opera still comes first.” 


Cahier First a Concert Singer 


Mme. Charles Cahier came to notice of the 
larger American public as a concert singer. 
She also held one of the most important choir 
positions in New York. Then Europe and opera 
called. She went to Paris first for work with 
de Reszke and Fidélé Koenig, and then tu 
Berlin to Amalie Joachim and Gustav Walter. 
Her operatic debut was made in Nice in 1904, 
and she subsequently sang leading roles at the 
Vienna opera and made guest appearances 
throughout Europe. She made two guest ap- 
pearances at the Metropolitan in 1912, as Azu- 
cena and Fricka and toured in concert, mak- 
ing a specialty of the vocal works of Mahler. 
She taught for several years at the Curtis 
School in Philadelphia and then in Vienna. 

Mme. Cahier now makes her home with her 
sister in California. She says she has given 
up teaching as a vocation but once in while 
is tempted by a promising candidate. Seeing 
friends, however, and enjoying the beauties 
and the climate of California, are her present 
occupations. 

Thomas Chalmers, was one of the few mem- 
bers of the Metropolitan born in New York. 
After a successful beginning as a baritone solo- 
ist in a prominent Fifth Avenue church, he 
went to Italy for study and made his first 
operatic appearance as Marcel in La Bohéme 
at Fossombrone in 1911. The following year 
he returned to America to sing a small role 
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in Henry W. Savage’s Girl of the Golden 
West company, the cowboy who sings the 
Homesick Song. He was later promoted to the 
leading role of Jack Rance. He subsequently 
sang in the Aborn company, the Century Opera 
Company in New York, the Boston-Rabinoff 
company from which he graduated to the Met- 
ropolitan, appearing there first as Valentine 
in a revival of Faust with Geraldine Farrar 
on Nov. 17, 1917. He was the first Anglo-Sax- 
on baritone to sing leading French and Italian 
roles there. After four or five seasons, however, 
a severe throat attack caused him to give up 
singing and he turned his attention to drama. 
Among the important plays in which he assumed 
leading roles were Eugene O’Neill’s Beyond 
the Horizon and Mourning Becomes Elektra; 
Simon Legree in the Players Club revival 
of Uncle Tom’s Cabin, a leading role in Ibsen's 
Tke Wild Duck, and The Examiner in the re- 
vival of Outward Bound. He is currently ap- 
pearing as Polonius in Maurice Evans’s pro- 
duction of Hamlet in New York. He has also 
worked in motion pictures and he prepared the 
late Robert Benchley for the screen. 

Giuseppe De Luca made his American debut 
at the Metropolitan in the title role of The 
Barber of Seville on Nov. 25, 1915. From then 
until the end of the season of 1934-1935, he 
sang practically all of the baritone roles in 
the Italian and French repertoire. An accom- 
plished actor, he was as much at home in the 
tragedy of Rigoletto as in the light comedy 
of Marouf in which he appeared at the Amer- 
ican premiere of the work on Dec. 19, 1917. 
Mr. De Luca has been living for the past four 
years in his home in Rome, enduring with 
equanimity the German invasion and the Allied 
bombing. He had no truck with the former 
but had several narrow escapes from bombs, 
once in a cemetery, once in a barber shop and 
three times in his own house which was in- 
jured but not demolished. 

He is now back in New York. His latest 
operatic appearances were made last November 
at the Teatro Reale in Rome in Don Pasquale 
and La Traviata. “Just now,” he says, “my 
wife and I are here for a holiday, that is the 
main thing!” 

Florence Easton, though a native of England, 


was brought to Canada at the age of five and 
has now returned there. Her career was re- 
markable, for many reasons. She was what 
is known on the stage as “a quick study” and 
the conductor Karl Muck, told a friend of the 
writer that when Easton was singing leading 
roles@at the Berlin Royal Opera, he would 
have felt perfectly safe in giving her the score 
of a new work at 8 A. M. and having her sing 
it at 8 P. M. However true this may be, Mme. 
Easton told the writer in 1922 that she knew 
125 roles by heart, and she must have added 
at least 25 more after that. She resigned from 
the Metropolitan in 1928, but returned for 
performances in 1936. 

Mme. Easton and her husband Stanley Rog- 
ers, make their home in Montreal. She still 
sings occasionally for her friends and is an 
advocate of English for all songs, making her 
own translations and though she has no studio, 
she does some teaching of exceptional pupils. 
Incidentally, Mme. Easton was peculiar in that 
whatever the language was in which she sang, 
every syllable was clearly distinguishable. 


Farrar, the New Englander 


Geraldine Farrar, though she has lived in 
and near New York ever since 1908, is a 
staunch New Englander. For sixteen years, 
she was the unrivalled queen at the Metropoli- 
tan, and, with Enrico Caruso, has left memories 
of kindliness especially with the working per- 
sonnel, that is without equal. Miss Farrar 
made her operatic debut at the Berlin Royal 
Opera Oct. 15, 1901, with Karl Muck con- 
ducting. After a tremendous success through- 
out Europe, she came to the Metropolitan in 
1906, making her first appearance there on the 
opening night, Nov. 26, as Juliette. From then, 
till her voluntary retirement in 1922, she was 
always “a box-office atraction.” Many of her 
“creations” set a standard never equalled, such 
as her Madame Butterfly, and no one else has 
ever attempted here the Goose Girl in Humper- 
dinck’s Konigskinder, which she created at the 
world premiere of the opera at the Metropolitan 
on Jan. 28, 1910. Her farewell was made, for 
reasons that have never been explained, in 
Leoncavallo’s insipid Zaza. Then, after a tour 
in a shortened version of Carmen, and some 
concerts she foresook music entirely. She also 
made highly successful motion picture films, 
her Carmen, being still enjoyable and highly 
dramatic. 

Miss Farrar now makes her home in the 
Connecticut hills and all through the war, 
gave much time to military activities. She was 
a member of the American Women’s Voluntary 
Services from its inception, Civilian Defense, 
Aircraft Warning Service, AWVS_ motor 
transport in which she served as driver and 

(Continued on page 152) 
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Born a German baron, but now plain 
Mister, Werner Gebauer fled Nazi- 
dom in 1938, became an American 
citizen, and subsequently volunteered 
his services to his adopted country 
when the United States entered the 
war. He was honorably discharged 
with the rank of Ist Lieutenant, and 
immediately following his release 
from the armed forces, went overseas 
for a five months’ tour under the USO 
banner. This is Werner Gebauer, the 
man. As musician, he served as con- 
certmaster of the National Symphony 
under Hans Kindler, and on Decem- 
ber 1, 1945, made his New York de- 


but at Town Hall to the acclaim of a 


large audience, and huzzahs from the 


New York press, as the following 
will testify. 


“A violinist of remarkable virtuosity and 
a musician of exceptional intelligence and 
taste was revealed Saturday night.” 


PM, Dec. 3, 1945 


“Mr. Gebauer disclosed an admirable tone, 
virile and firm . . . a commendable tech- 
nique and sound musicianship. Intensity 
of temperament with poetic feeling led to 


readings of individuality and charm...” 


New York Times, Dec. 2, 1945 


“Mr. Gebauer is a most talented musician 
. . « Technically he is first-rate . . . His 
tone was sizable and notably suave in the 
lower register and his bowing was of a 


sure-fire certitude...” 


New York Herald-Tribune, Dec. 2, 1945 


WERNER GEBAUER, A PHENOMENAL VIOLINIST - 
“The most exciting violin evening of the 
present season. It would be difficult to 
find among the ‘great’ one who could sur- 
pass him.” 
New York Staats-Zeitung and Herold 
Dec. 3, 1945 
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THE YAYSNOFFS 


RUSSIAN COMPOSER- PIANISTS 


QD WITH ORCHESTRA @& 


@ “An audience of 5,092 persons turned out to applaud the two-piano team, Iris and 
June Yaysnoff, last night at the pop concert of the Cleveland Summer Orchestra 
with Rudolph Ringwall conducting, in Public Hall. The program was one of the 
best heard this summer season by the listener . . . probably it was because of the 
consistent selection of program material, the art and inspiration of the soloists 
a The team ro good, and its sensitive co-ordination of rhythm and feeling was 
caught by the orchestra.”"—-Cleveland Plain Dealer, July 15, 1945. 


GD IN RECITAL @& 


@ “Iris and June Yaysnouff, gifted young duo-pianist composers, brilliantly demon- 
strated to Mobile’s music lovers Friday night conditions under which two pianos 
may be better than one. The lovely sister artists played on separate instruments in 
perfectly welded spiritual and technical rapport. 


“The young artists bring to the extremely difficult art of the piano duet, a remark- 
able temperamental attunement. Their performance was marked by a sense of timing 
and a harmonious psychic coloring that seemed rooted in telepathy. A single rather 
than a dual creative impulse was apparent in every number of the varied program. 
This triumph was all the more pronounced, because of the lack of sympathy with a 
duo-piano performance on the part of the average concert goer. 


Grow Musically Together 


“But such virtuosity as the Yaysnoffs displayed w:ll do nuch to overcome the 
existing prejudice. 

“No Yaysnoff concert can be judged with successful collaboration as the sole 
criterion. Warmth of emotional perception and keen intellectual penetration are 
qualities that must be added to their brilliant technical equipment.”’—Mobile Press 
Register, Dec. 9, 1945. 


@ “The sisters, June and Iris Yaysnoff, by the brilliant performance rendered 


here before a large and most appreciative audience, lived up to all advance publicity 
given them. They played as only artists of their type could. 


“Prolonged applause followed each number, and at the conclusion of the final offer- 
ing there was a great outburst of applause.”—Vicksburg Post, Dec. 12, 1945. 
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“Last night’s soloist, Donald Dickson, is another brilliant young 
a ae from bn boards of the Metropolitan, ef _ee 

tr) ood, the radio. His voice is one of those high, brilliant , ‘ . swath 
hasieeane: that are so much in demand in the world podem He collective heart... . Not many in —~ ony of ee ee 
sings with fine diction, remarkable poise, and complete control of | can bring to the piece (Eri Tu) Mr. Dickson's 








: ; | ion. And to prove that 
h l — vibrant tone and forthright dramatic projection. . 
wong Te Glenn Dillard Gunn, Washington Times-Herald _ this was no accident he straightaway came back 2 ee wit hae 
D determined applause and sang the Prologue to ‘Pagliacci with 
CLEVELAN vigor and opulence that may justly be characterized as stirring. 
DONALD DICKSON PLEASES (Headline) Albert Goldberg, Chicago Tribune 
“A powerful voice, excellent intonation, and the flexibility to do 
with his voice pretty much as he ——. eee PHOENIX 
ilton Widder, Cleveland Press 
DICKSON SCORES (Headline) DONALD DICKSON ENTHRALLS AUDIENCE 
“Donald Dickson’s singing | gaan top vocal thrills . . . the Dickson IN CONCERT HERE (Headline) 
baritone was powerful and persuasive . . . he merged impassioned —_«}J,ndsome Donald Dickson held his audience in a spell of enchant- 
interpretation with vocal artistry.” ment during his concert at Phoenix Union High School Auditorium. 
Elmore Bacon, The Cleveland News So strong was his hold on his listeners that a pin could be heard 
CHICAGO to drop in the breathless pause between the ending of a cons = 
SINGER DICKSON SCORES SUCCESS (Headline) the first peal of applause. . .After his final group of numbers the 


” 3 tte 
“The large audience at once took the likeable young singer to its audience refused to let him go... . D.F., Phoenix Gaze 
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secretary. She was civilian recruiting aide for 
the Women’s army corps of the State of Con- 
necticut, held various responsible positions in 
the Red Cross and is still a member of the 
OPA Price Panel and a member of the local 
rationing board and chairman of the consumers 
committee. She was also active in British War 
Relief and French Civilian Relief. 

Amelita Galli-Curci burst upon the American 
public with the impact of the atomic bomb 
when, on Nov. 18, 1916, she appeared as Gilda 
with the Chicago Opera. Few debuts have 
caused more repercussions. Mme. Galli-Curci 
is a native of Milan and studied piano, and 
theory there winning a diploma. She was self- 
taught, vocally. Her debut was made as Gilda 
at the Costanzi in Rome in 1909, and she ap- 
peared in other Italian cities, in South Ameri- 
_ ca and in Spain. In 1912, she again went to 

South America and in 1915, to Cuba whence 
she came to the United States. Her New York 
debut was made with the Chicago organization 
in the Lexington Theater as Dinorah on Jan. 
28, 1918, and was a repetition of her Chicago 
successes. In 1920, she joined the Metropolitan 
making her debut as Violetta, Nov. 14, 1920. 
She sang there for the last time as Rosina on 
Jan. 24, 1930. 


Painting Galli-Curci’s Hobby 


Mme. Galli-Curci, who with her husband, 
Homer Samuels, now makes her home in Cali- 
fornia, has switched her artistic ability from 
the field of song to that of painting. She has 
built herself a studio with the traditional North 
light on her estate and spends many hours a 
day at her easel. When asked why she does 
not commercialize her paintings she replied that 
they were as yet, merely stepping stones to a 
goal of achievement. “I know they are good,” 
she wrote, “but they can be better and I am 
in no hurry to plunge into the arena.” The 
point of view of a real artist! 

Mabel Garrison, whose Queen of Shemaka 
in Le Cog d’Or, as well as other roles which 
she sang at the Metropolitan have not been 
equalled, is in an activity as far removed 
from the operatic stage as could be imagined. 
She has been working as a Nurses Aide at one 
of the prominent New York hospitals and has 
already put in 1500 hours of hard labor, mostly 
in the operating room and the men’s surgical 
ward. 

“I had to do something!” said Miss Garrison. 
“After I gave up teaching at Smith College, I 
couldn’t just sit and suck my paws like a bear !” 

Miss Garrison is a native of Baltimore. After 
working with private teachers and at the West- 
ern Maryland College, she entered the Pea- 
body Conservatory about 1907, on a special 
scholarship. In 1911, she became a pupil of 

Saenger in New York. Her operatic 
debut was made as Philine with the Aborn 
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EVA GAUTHIER — 
at Left, in Presenta- 
tion Gown at the 
Court of George V 


The Stars 


Opera Company in Mignon in the Boston 
Opera House, in April 1912. She had no re- 
hearsal of any kind nor had she ever heard 
the opera! After two seasons with the Aborn 
Company she was engaged for the Metropolitan 
and made a preliminary appearance at a Sunday 
Night Concert in February, 1914. After singing 
small roles, she made a last-minute appearance 
as Urbain in The Huguenots with Caruso, 
Hempel and Destinn, on Dec. 30, 1914. She 
also, at two hours notice, appeared as The 
Queen of the Night. When Frieda Hempel 
left the Metropolitan, Miss Garrison fell heir 
to her coloratura roles, singing there until 1922. 
She appeared thereafter in concert and also in 
opera in Germany and Austria and made many 
Victor records. 


Garrison a Nurse 


After a period of teaching, she and her hus- 
band made their home at Eze-Maritime on the 
French Riviera until driven back to this coun- 
try by the war. She trained for a number of 
months as Nurse’s Aide and was one of the few 
who were assigned to the operating room, for 
which she underwent special training. 

“I suppose we'll ultimately go back to the 
Riviera if the Germans have left any of our 
house there. We hope there will be enough 
to live in!” 

Eva Gauthier occupied a unique position in 
music. For years she was the exponent of 
songs nobody else could sing. None the less, 
more than one “modern” composer owes his 
popularity to Mme. Gauthier. Also, she was 
definitely responsible for the inclusion on seri- 
ous programs of music by “popular” composers. 
In October, 1923, at a recital of all-American 
compositions, she included songs by George 
Gershwin, accompanied by the composer, this 
being his first public appearance. That concert 
marked an era. For a singer who appeared as 
Yniold in the first London performance of 
Pelléas et Mélisande, made her operatic debut 
as Carmen and toured with the great Albani, 
Mme. Gauthier displayed a many-faceted art. 
A Canadian by birth, she was contralto soloist 
in a Montreal cathedral at the age of 12. Then 
came study in Paris, London and Italy, and a 
sojourn in Java where, becoming interested 
in the highly developed native music, she 
learned to sing in tonalities difficult or impos- 
sible for occidentals. She became an intimate 
friend of Debussy, Ravel and Hindemith with all 
of whom she studied their own songs. Her last 
appearance was as Narrator in Stravinsky’s 
Persephone with the Boston Symphony under 
the.composer’s baton in 1936. She now, as she 
puts it, spends her time “teaching, coaching 
and advising young artists and established 
ones.” She is also at work on an autobiography 
compiled from various magazine articles which 
have appeared from time to time. During the 


of Yesterday— Today 












REINALD WERRENRATH, 
Then and Now 


war, she was a constant worker for the Free 
French and in the Merchant Marine canteen. 
Few singers at the. Metropolitan have done 
more actual work than Louise Homer in her 
twenty years there. Born Louise Beatty, the 
daughter of a Pittsburgh Presbyterian clergy- 
man, she studied singing in Philadelphia, Boston 
and finally Paris. In Boston she married Svd- 
ney Homer, her theory teacher. She had been 


».a choir singer in this country, but her operatic 


debut was made as Leonora in La Favorita in 
Vichy in May, 1898. Engagements followed in 
various European cities and she was heard at 
Covent Garden as Amneris in May, 1899, and 
the following autumn went to the Monnaie in 
Brussels where she sang over 100 performances 
in eight months. Her American debut was 
made in San Francisco as Amneris on a pre- 
liminary tour of the Metropolitan on Nov. 14, 
1900, and New York in the same role on Nov. 
22. She was the Suzuki of the Metropolitan’s 
first Madam Butterfly, and the Witch in the 
house’s first Hansel und Gretel. She also 
created the witch in the world premiere of 
K 6nigskinder. 


Homer, Riot and Acclaim 


When she sang Amneris with the Metropoli- 
tan company at the Théatre du Chatelet in 
1910, a demonstration was made against her 
by partisans of Marie Delna, but she sang 
calmly on, quite undisturbed, and turned a riot 
into a tempest of acclaim both by her poise and 
her lovely singing. 

Since her retirement, Mme. Homer and her 
husband have made their home in Florida in 
winter and on Lake George in the summer. 
She does a little teaching of promising students. 
“IT am connected with Rollins College in a 
pleasant but unofficial capacity” writes Mme. 
Homer. She and her husband celebrated their 
golden wedding last year. 

Rosa Ponselle leapt into fame in a single 
night, Nov. 14, 1918, when she made her first 
Metropolitan appearance as Leonora in La 
Forza del Destino. From then, until her final 
appearance as Carmen in 1936, her career was 
one long series of triumps. Rezia in Oberon 
was added the first year. Violetta, and two of 
her greatest, Donna Anna in Don Giovanni 
and Giulia in La Vestale stand out, Rachel in 
La Juive, and her greatest triumph of all, 
Norma. 

When Miss Ponselle married in 1936, she 
decided to give up the stage. Her husband 
Carle A. Jackson, son of the then Mayor of 
Baltimore, an office to which he was elected 
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Recently Completed Joint Tour 
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Mexico—Central America 





Colombia—Venezuela 









TOWN HALL RECITAL—FEB. 6, 1946 


Of Jan Cherniavsky’s performance, the N. Y. 
Herald Tribune said: 


‘Jan Cherniavsky is a master of piano tone produc- 
tion . . . capable of anything in the line of color or 
volume from the most evanescent shimmer, nearly 
inaudible, to a startling, biting accent that very 
nearly twangs . . . he draws a singing and free tone 
from the instrument . . . a joy to hear.” 






































JAN and MISCHEL 


Cherniavusky 








MISCHEL CHERNIAVSKY, Cellist 
Solo Tour of Europe, January-March 1946 








Impresario Ernesto de Quesada 


Has engaged the Cherniavskys for 
a tour of South America—Argen- 
tina, Brazil, Chili, Paraguay and 
Peru. 
s 
UNITED STATES and CANADA—January, 1947 
MEXICO and CENTRAL AMERICA—April, 1947 
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Hilda Banks —— 


NEW YORK HERALD TRIBUNE, Dec. 11, 1945: 


. an interesting and well integrated 
program. Her interpretations were always 
original. . . . It would seem that the ele- 
ment in her playing which Miss Banks 
strives, and successfully, to emphasize, 
is her own quizzical personality, and of 
this she has aplenty. Her tone at its best 
was forceful but mellow. The most imagi- 
native and poetic music making of the 
recital occurred in the two Brahms Inter- 
mezzi where the aritsts’ fancy led her into 
some very opposite lyrical commentary. 
These performances were followed by the 
Brahms Rhapsody in B Minor which 
abounded in instances of fine technician- 
ship. ... 


NEW YORK SUN, Dec. 11, 1945: 


. an impulsive young pianist. Her aban- 
don and determination, her striving to 
scale the heights, are admirable features 
in a 17-year old. In the slow movement of 
the Bach’s “Italian” Concerto, in the 
Brahms Intermezzo and in Debussy she 
disclosed a pleasantly limpid tone. . 
very evident gifts as a pianist and mu- 
eneem. . .. 





“A striking and rarely 


individual personality ”’ 


* 


NEW YORK 
WORLD-TELEGRAM, 
DECEMBER 11, 1945 


: Hilda Banks. Heard | 


in Piano Recital 
Young Hilda. Banks returned to 
Town Hall last night for a second 
showing of keyboard gifts. - Since 
last year the girl has grown in 


the three teen-age T’s—techni¢, 
tone and temperament. 


Listed numbers by Bach, Bee- 


thoven, Brahms, Chopin, Debussy 
and Skostakovich again revealed 
— ease in classic and modern 
veins. 


Some of the brighter accent 


went to the moderns, especially 
an up-and-coming contender 


named Hilda Banks. The girl's. 


own. “Tom: Sawyer Suite” was a 


Socahe and open-hearted piece of 


Americana. 
te ei 


New York Times, Dec. 11, 1945 


THE. NEW YORK TIMES, 








TUESDAY, DECEMBER ‘11, - 1945. 
em» sons > ——_- 


HILDA BANKS GIVES 
PIANOREGITALHERE} 


17-Year-OldArtist Impresses in 
Program of Bach, Beethoven, 
Brahms, Debussy, Chopin 











Hilda Banks, 17-year-old Boston 
pianist, gave her second New York 
recital at Town Hall last night, 
playing a program of Bach, Bee- 
thoven, Brahms, Debussy, Chopin 
—and Hilda Banks. She revealed 
an authentic talent of a high order, 
in which two things 
stood out: Individuality and inter- 
pretive ability. 








For while the listener could see 
the guiding influence of her teach- 





she played was too obviously in- 
tensely felt and directly conceived). 
for the interpretation not to be the 
young artist’s own. This was espe- 
‘\cially evident in the Beethoven 
E-flat major Sonata, Opus 31, No.|' 
3, the Brahms B-minor Rhapsody, 
Opus 79, the Danse de Puck and 
)/Feux d’Artifice of Debussy, the 
1B-flat minor Scherzo of Chopin 
and, of course, in- her own whim- 
sical “Tom Sawyer Suite.” 

In all of these, also,'g striking 
and rarely individual pednonalttyl 
was disclosed, the essence of which/! 
was drive, force—a-. gnomish and 
rollicking kind of intensity. This 
was revealed in. a big tone, well 
‘shaded although without much 
color, great speed.in scale work 
with extraordinary iricisiveness 
and crystal clarity, and a furious- 
ly rdshing pulsation. 

On the other hand, Miss Banks 
did not reveal any marked ten-|. 
dency to lyricism, with the. big, 
singing tone and. the depths of 
‘poetic romantic feeling—and it 
would not be healthy at her age 
if she did. Her strongest artistic 
asset, perhaps, was her sense. of 
form and style, especially fotable 
in the Beethoven sonata. 

_Miss Banks’ technique was so 
comprehensive and facile, and she 
was so absorbed in its musical use|. 
rather than in its display, that she 
appeared unconscious of its a Fae 
i ence. | R. L 
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LUCIE BIGELOW ROSEN 


THEREMINIST 





Acclaimed 


IN NEW YORK, CHICAGO, 
BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA 











LUCIE ROSEN PLAYS THEREMIN PROGRAM 


Lucie Bigelow Rosen’s Theremin recital last night 
in Town Hall offered two new works by modern 
composers. The “Fantasia” of Bohuslav Martinu 
for Theremin, piano and string quartet, and Isidor 
Achron’s “Improvisation” for Theremin with piano 
accompaniment were heard for the first time any- 
where. Repeated was John Hausserman’s “Sere- 
nade,” which had proved its worth when Mrs. Rosen 
introduced it last March, and Mrs. Rosen played her 
own unaccompanied “Study of Intervals.” 


No doubt Martinu’s composition is one of the most 
important new works that Mrs. Rosen has thus far 
produced. The solo part is written in special ways 
considered appropriate for the individual instrument, 
with ensemble scoring which skilfully sets off its 
quality. There are beautiful pages in this score, and 
certain new and striking effects are accomplished. 


Mrs. Rosen’s intelligence and feeling were evident 
in all that she did. She had a large and interested 
audience. The performers beside herself were Frank 
Chatterton, accompanist; Carlos Salzedo, who ac- 
companied the Faure Elegie and took the piano part 
of Martinu’s score, and the Koutzen Quartet. Mr. 
Achron’s “Improvisation” was repeated. 

Olin Downes, N. Y. Times, Nov. 4, 1945 





“Melodic line often spun out like silk last night. 
The volume was neatly gauged, some of the phras- 
ing flawless.” New York World-Telegram 
“An audience of good size received the performer 
enthusiastically.” New York Sun 





“Mme. Rosen employs her musicianship and ex- 
quisite sense of musical values to make the instru- “The theremin has graduated from the novelty class to an instrument 


men . ounds portion.” with a considerable following, as a large and serious-minded Cambridge 
aia forth » of —— } ot. American audience demonstrated last night at Paine Hall, where Lucie Bigelow 


Rosen gave a recital . . . the sound is like a singer and violinist making 


‘“ . ility and sensitivit music of incredible sweetness in absolute unity. ... The first half of the (§ 
The artist proved her versatility = program was traditionalist, with Bach’s Sonata in E-flat Major for 


well as fine musicianship, in an uncommon recital piano and flute offering allegro passages worthy of the instrument's 
all played in good pitch and tone, with rapid passages rapidity. . . . Debussy’s “Claire de Lune” and Ravel’s “Pavane” were 
in excellent control.” Philadelphia Record notable for their silken quality.” Boston Daily Globe 





Re-Engaged to Appear Under the Auspices of the Harvard Music Department Feb. 6, 1946 
MANAGEMENT: BERNARD R. LaBERGE, INC., 119 WEST 57th STREET, N. Y. 19 
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CONDUCTOR AND 
PROTEGE 


Theodore Bloomfield, 
Conductor, with 
Pierre Monteux, San 
Francisco Conductor, 
at the Latter's Estate 


in Hancock, Maine 


News 





New Opera Singers 


Please San Franciscans 


San Francisco—The San Carlo 
Company moved into the Opera House 
Jan. 14 with the same repertoire as 
in previous years but with many new 
singers as well as some veterans. 

Chief delight among the newcomers 
was Mina Cravi who sang Micaela 
and Mimi with an exquisite lyric 
soprano voice that was as expressive 
as it was sweet. William Wilderman, 
basso, also seemed a young singer of 
much promise. 

Willa Stewart made an appealing 
Aida, and while her Leonora was less 
satisfactory the first part of the even- 
ing, the last act found her doing some 
very beautiful singing. 

Coe Glade again proved one of the 
best Carmens to be seen today. 
Armando Chirot was better as Rosina 


than Gilda or Violetta, making a very 
charming heroine for The Barber of 
Seville. 

Tandy MacKenzie and Mario Pa- 
lermo have alternated in tenor leads. 
Nino Ruisi sang well. but was not 
much of an actor in leading bass roles. 

The debut” of Virginia Blair as 
Marguerite in Faust was an excellent 
one. Miss Blair had been doing 
Gilbert and Sullivan leads for some 
time past but joined the San Carlo 
forces a month ago. She did some 
small parts and then proved a real 
prima donna, vocally and histrionically, 
as Marguerite. M. M. J. 





Casadesus to Head 
Fontainebleau School 


On returning to France this spring 
at the conclusion. of his current tour, 


Robert VCasadesus will reorganize the 
Fontainebleau School of Music of 
which he has been appointed director. 
The pianist has not been back to his 
own country since the Nazi invasion 
of 1940. While there he will give a 
series of benefit concerts. He will also 
play in Belgium, Holland and in 
September will appear at the Lucerne 
Festival. He returns to the United 
States in December, 1946. 


Eight Members to 
Leave Philharmonic 


Musicians Express Indignation 
Over Dismissal and Retire- 
ment—Two Players Resign 


Because of dismissals, resignations 
and retirements at least eight members 
of the New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony will not be with the organiza- 
tion next season, according to a recent 
announcement. In addition, Charles 
Triller, chairman of the _ society’s 
board of directors, indicated in a 
statement that other contracts may not 
be renewed. 

Those dismissed from the organiza- 
tion are John Clark, bass trombone 
and Marcel Lannoye, assistant first 
French horn, while those who have 
resigned are Armand Ruta, first trom- 
bone and Joseph Singer, solo French 
horn. Those retired with pension as of 
next season are George Lucas, trom- 
bone; Richard Stehl, cello; Albert 
Rich, percussion, and Tobias Fishberg, 
viola. 

Resentment over being dropped 
from the organization’s roster was 
expressed by the musicians concerned. 
Mr. Lannoye, who played with the 
Boston Symphony for 19 years and 
who joined the Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony this season said that Artur 


Rodzinski, “wanted to put some one 
in my place, so he gave me the walk- 
out, or whatever you call it, and did 
not give me any reason, nothing at 
all.” 

Mr. Lucas, a member of the or- 
chestra for 22 years, claimed his re- 
tirement was a “dismissal, no matter 
how you look at it.” 

Artur Rodzinski, conductor, and 
Arthur Judson, manager, declined to 
make any comment on the change of 
personnel. Mr. Judson said he was 
unable to do so because “we have an 
agreement with the union, Local 802, 
American Federation of Musicians, 
that we make no statement on any 
changes in the orchestra.” 

When Mr. Triller was: asked to 
comment he said, “Men sometimes 
grow old, you know. Various things 
must be done to get the 100 per cent 
efficiency at which we aim. We are 
loath to do it, but sometimes changes 
must be made.” 





Mu Phi Epsilon Lists 
Contest Dates 


Mu Phi Epsilon announces that the 
closing dates for its annual Musico- 
logy and Composition contests, con- 
ducted for members of the sorority, 
will be April 1 and March 1, respec- 
tively. Those interested in the former 
should write to Mabel Henderson, 761 
Belt Avenue, St. Louis for further 
information. 

Entries for the composition contest 
may be in any one of six divisions: 
piano solo, instrumental solos, songs, 
choral music and ensemble music. The 
sixth class, for former winners only, 
is the Mrs. H. H. A. Beach Memorial 
Award. Compositions should be sub- 
mitted to Charlotte Klein, 3217 Wis- 
consin Avenue, Washington, D. C. 
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BERNARD R. LA BERGE Again Presents 
The World Famous 


PASQUIER 
TRIO 


Transcontinental Tour Jan.-Feb.-March 1947 
NOW BOOKING 


NOTE: It was with great regret that after the 
Fall of France in 1940, Mr. LaBerge was forced 
to cancel a Transcontinental tour of 53 con- 
certs, booked solid. The three brothers have 
now resumed their unique career and are 
already very active concertizing in France, 
Spain and the Scandinavian Countries. 


Excl. Mgt.: BERNARD R. LA BERGE, INC. 


119 West 57th Street 


New York 19 
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LEADING SOPRANO, METROPOLITAN OPERA ASSOCIATION (5th Season) 
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TEI Bo GION - GIULIETTA 
PIR ARIS 
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n CINCINNATI: 


A lovely voice, rich: in texture, which can 
be colored to the fire of the dramatic so 
prano, tempered to the dulcet tones of in SAN FRANCISCO: n NEW YORK 
mezzo-soprano and to the warm lyric‘ tones 


2. + “Never a more stupendous artistle sensa nts Metropolitan Red 
Howard W. Hess (on “Carmen 


tion in all 22 yearsl—Incredibly perfecti™ suis Biancolli (om 


4 ° \ ‘Ms “= ! Ld 
She hes an way colen te her deice ba 2 Marjory M. Fisher (on “Salome”) oa 
; lt and +h | “ tiv ° . ; ° } 

patchwork quilt and uses them all effectively The silken mellowness of Dianel's voice was Olin Downes 


a th ng to marvel at.—Her rich, mezzo-like 


—more musicianship in her little finger than 
2 great many singers scrape together in a 


fe-time.” Eleanor Bell (on “Mignon” 


| doff my c to Dian 
soprano was smooth as cream, caressing 5 y cop ° 


one's ear.—Quite a wonderful singer! Oscar Thompson on Salome 
nh 4. Frankenstein (on “Giulietta’’) "Sy 


Dianel is unique! h a noisy demonstration has - rarely 


lec ll me , ‘ n | th ctropolitan in the last 

Eleanor Bell: (on “Carmen in LOS ANGELES been equaled y o M f an in the las 
é : ; few. years Robert Bagar (on “Salome 

Rapidly has become a _ prime-favorite Ovation beyond anyth ng tendered a sing- 

Ovation held up the show er in Los. Angeles for years! Vocally superb. | loved to hear her sing 


Mary Leighton (on “Mignon Isabel Morse Jones (on “Salome” She sang. admirably, but admirably 


ae Virgil Thomson (on “Salome’ 
slorious singing was the highlight f Tap honors in Los Angeles most artistic 
the season's best performances season in years go to Lily Djanel The sensation of the Metropolitan season 
Howard W. Hess n “Mignon” Isabel Morse Jones (on 1945 season Vogue on ‘Salome’ 


A wiser choice would seem impossible 
She and Melchior brought down the house.” 
n DAYTON ‘ Vargaret Harford ‘on “Sieglinde” in PITTSBURGH 
"Vocally and dramatically outstanding 7 aa 
She shone like a gemstone, even surrounded TORONTO yremeo artist tremendous ovations 
by other operatic gemstones ¢ arkable in range—brilliant s¢ 


: : ; Ralph Lewando 
Pierre Key (on “Fiora Tololoslel SMalohict Me ile Mil olael- Te, 
in the lower octave of the r | nain 
; > prese ay $ +? | g 
n PHI Pid . 

ILADELPHIA , was often startling.’ Mad« Kod Dios 
We should be thankful to have so cor n the role of "Carmen She is 


‘ ‘ 
eil 


plished an artist amongst us.’ r reconstructing the Carmen of grand r ce soared gloriously 
Vax de Schauensee " : Edward W. Wodson Donald Steinfirst 


PERSONAL REPRESENTATIVE: M. DE PACE, RKO BUILDING, NEW YORK 20, N.Y. . 









(Continued from page 21) 
dance. From the far background 
comes a swarm of Bacchantes, who 
break through the ranks of the 
amorous couples, inciting them to 
wilder delights. By gestures of ex- 
alted intoxication the Bacchantes 
urge on the lovers to further aban- 
donment. The revellers embrace 
with the most ardent passion. 
Satyrs and Fauns emerge from the 
clefts in the rocks, and thrust them- 
selves with their dance between the 
Bacchantes and the pairs of lovers. 
They increase the confusion by 
chasing the Nymphs; the general 
tumult rises to the maddest climax. 

“At the outburst of the greatest 
delirium, the three Graces rise, hor- 
ror-stricken. They try to restrain 
the groups and to drive them off. 
Fearing that they themselves will 
be drawn into the whirl, they 
awaken the sleeping Cupids who 
flutter upwards and drawn up as it 
were in battle array on the heights, 
commanding the whole cavern, rain 
down a ceaseless shower of arrows 
on the tumult beneath. The 
wounded, seized by longing, quit 
the dance and sink down. The 
Graces take possession of the 
wounded, and try gently to dis- 
perse them toward the background. 
There the Bacchantes, Fauns, Sat- 
yrs, Nymphs and Youths withdraw, 
pursued in part by the Cupids from 
the heights. A rosy mist falls grow- 
ing thicker as it descends. In it 
the Cupids first disappear, then it 
envelops the whole background, till 
finally, beside Venus and Tannhau- 
ser, only the three Graces remain 
visible. These now return towards 
the foreground and, gracefully in- 
terlocked, approach Venus, appar- 
ently to tell her of the victory they 
have won over the mad passions of 
the subjects of her kingdom. Venus 
gives them a grateful glance.” 


Siren Chorus 


While we hear the chorus of the 
Sirens, “the thick mist in the back- 
ground dissolves, revealing a cloud- 
picture of Europa carried across the 
blue sea on the back of the gar- 
landed white bull, escorted by Tri- 
tons and Nereids.” At the end of 
the chorus: “The rosy mist gathers 
again, obliterating the picture, and 
the Graces interpret in a graceful 
dance the mystic meaning of the 
picture as a work of love.” Again 
the chorus of the Sirens and “once 
more the mist dissolves. In the soft 
half-light of the moon, Leda is seen 
reclining on the banks of a lake. 
A swan swims to her and lays his 
head upon her bosom. This picture 
also gradually fades away. At last 
the mist wholly disappears. The 
Graces smilingly make obeisance to 
Venus, and slowly move off to the 
grotto of love. Deepest quiet. Venus 
and Tannhauser maintain their at- 
titudes unchanged . . .” 

Some of the Venusbergs I have 
seen made me wonder why Tann- 
hauser did not flee at first sight! 

Those of us who were lucky 
enough to witness my father, Sieg- 
fried’s, production of Tannhauser 
in Bayreuth in the 1930-31 seasons 
know the labor of love which re- 
sulted in this unrivalled beautiful 
performance. Even though a reper- 
tory theatre cannot spend so much 
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Staging Wagner Operas 


time on any one production their 
research departments (if such things 
exist) could investigate the sources 
of the period to achieve a perform- 
ance true to style in every detail. 
I remember how my father traveled 
back and forth from Bayreuth to 
Saalfeld in Thuringia for more 
than two years, visiting and revisit- 
ing the famous Feengrotten, where 
he studied the colors and formations 
for his Venusberg, until he was sat- 
isfied with the result. And I recall 
how my aunt journeyed back and 
forth to Heidelberg to study the 
most authentic work on the period 
of the minstrels of the 13th century 
—the “Manessische Handschrift”— 
from which she copied all the cos- 
tumes for our production. I remem- 
ber her writing to every capital of 
Europe trying to discover the right 
shades for Elisabeth’s costumes. 
That of Venus was faithfully copied 
from one of the four figures of the 
Erechteion on the Acropolis. A 
visit to a museum is surely not be- 
yond the means of any opera house ! 

I realize that repertory theatre 
cannot keep 40 hounds or six horses 
to assemble on stage at the end of 
the first act as Wagner directs. 
This is the number at the Bayreuth 
production in question; Wagner 
does not indicate how many hounds 
there should be but according to his 
stage direction the Landgraf and 
the Minstrels mount their horses 
at the end of the act. 


Increasing Avoirdupois 


Nowadays we get more and more 
matronly Elisabeths and Venuses 
who try to imitate Lorelei. But 
whereas Venus should be sung by 
a dramatic soprano, Elisabeth can- 
not be interpreted by anybody but a 
lyric one! 

What is generally wrong with 
Tannhauser is also wrong with the 
performances of other Wagnerian 
music-dramas. Scenically Lohengrin 
presents fewer difficulities, though it 
is ill-treated nevertheless. Apart 
from the shabby scenery we see, the 
thing most consistently wrong with 
Lohengrin in almost every opera 
house is a characterization of the 
different parts ranging from their 
costumes to their interpretations 
that leaves many false impressions. 
These errors not only change the 
basic meaning of the sublime drama 
but weaken it to such an extent 
that it is not surprising to hear 
uninformed opera goers call the 
work a “sleeper” and even Wag- 
ner’s “weakest” drama! 

For some strange reason Ortrud 
looks more and more like a gypsy, 
rather than beautiful and regal, as 
befits a king’s daughter and the 
wife of royalty. That she is a heath- 
en and both believes in and prac- 
tices witchcraft develops through 
the music and the ensuing drama 
not from her dress. Why should 
Elsa be accused of murdering her 
brother if such an obvious “sus- 
pect” in this pure and Christian 
society strikes the eye the moment 
the curtain parts? Another gross 
mistake has become an accepted 
“tradition” and that is the char- 
acter of Telramund, who has come 
to pass for the “villain” of the 
piece. It is a naive opera tradition 
that the “villain” must look the 








The Venusberg Scene from Tannhauser as Produced at Bayreuth 





The Bayreuth Version of the Second Scene from the First Act of Tannhauser 


part—must seem sinister, wear a 
black wig and possibly a_ black 
beard and appear oldish. Being a 
baritone bars him, apparently from 
the right to a blond wig. 

Now, Telramund by no means is 
the “villain,” but the very innocent 
victim of his ambitious and power 
hungry wife’s scheming. Telramund 
believes in Elsa’s guilt and accuses 
her with complete honesty, not be- 
cause he just wants to be a 
“meany!” He accepts God’s judg- 
ment, and after loosing it against 
Lohengrin he begins to doubt Or- 
trud’s word. However,: Ortrud is 
stronger and once more he comes 
under her spell and believes her 
when she slyly convinces him that 
Lohengrin is merely using witch- 
craft. Telramund is weak, but not 
bad! Also he is not old, after all, 
he was to marry Elsa. Thus in Bay- 
reuth we dressed him in a blond 
wig and made him look just the 
type he is supposed to represent, 
not what by now he is commonly 
accepted to be. 

Another anti-climax right in the 
first act commonly occurs every- 
where with Elsa’s appearance. 
Wagner especially directs that she 
be dressed simply, in white, like 
the women who accompany her. 
In Bayreuth we dressed them all 
alike. How, otherwise, can it be 
such a surprise to the entire assem- 
bly of king, knights and people 
when Lohengrin walks straight up 
to her and calls her by her name? 
That is the miraculous, the divine, 
the amazing thing about it. From 


the way most Elsas are dressed 
even the most short-sighted West- 
ern Union messenger-boy would be 
able to pick her out in a crowd! 

Lohengrin should look dazzling in 
his silver armour—but not as if he 
had been wrapped by a Fifth Ave- 
nue candy store for their Christmas 
window display. Only too often one 
is reminded of the close borderline 
between the sublime and the ridicu- 
lous. By the mixture and confusion 
of styles commonly displayed it may 
be good to remember that the ac- 
tion takes place in the 10th century, 
in Antwerp and not in the lands 
of a Thousand and One Nights. 
With costumes becoming more and 
more lavish, and trains growing 
longer and longer, singers should 
be reminded that the latter were 
only used if pages carried them. 
They would be impossible to get 
around in even in our age of pave- 
ments, let alone a thousand years 
ago! 

From most interpreters of Lo- 


‘hengrin we hardly ever obtain the 


impression that he was sent not 
only to defend an ‘innocent maiden, 
but that he also seeks happiness 
through her! That he represents 
divinity, who yearns to live as a 
mortal, but is never once permitted 
to forget his mission. Most Lohen- 
grins have assumed a sort of de- 
tached Santa Claus benevolence 
with which they hand out favors. 
They seem not in the least touched 
by what is happening and promptly 
vanish. Lohengrin’s is the most 
(Continued on page 365) 
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its we come te the ond of another 
Perle Day’. 


The current 1945-46 Philadelphia La Scala Season is 


approaching another triumphant climax... one which has been even more impres- 
















sive and more artistic than the twenty-five successful ones which have preceded it. 


For the record... 


@ More capacity audiences have witnessed Philadelphia La Scala 
productions this season than ever in the company’s history. 


@ More outstanding artists have appeared with the company 
than ever before. 


@ More members of the press have been laudatory of Philadelphia 
La Scala efforts than at any time in the past. 


@ More communities and more people have received the cultural 
pleasure and benefits of musical artistry than at any time in 
Philadelphia La Scala’s history. 


This is, in a measure, a word of appreciation to the artists, agents, and others who 
have contributed to Philadelphia La Scala’s success story ...and at the same time, 
food for thought, for those who are planning the musical destiny of our 


country, on the stage, through the medium of radio, and in the recording studio. 


Philadelthia La Scala Qhera Company 


INCORPORATED 


One of the Foremost Grand Opera Organizations in America 


BENJAMIN ALTIERI FRANCESCO PELOSI GUISEPPE BAMBOSCHEK 
Stage Director General Manager Musical Director 


Jteademy of Music 


PHILADELPHIA 


BALTIMORE « WASHINGTON ¢ BUFFALO e¢ DETROIT ¢ PITTSBURGH 
Executive Offices: 1421 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 



























(Continued from page 138) 
There is no record that anybody complained of 
monotony. 

Although the Stoughton, Mass., Musical So- 
ciety, of which the tanner and hymn tune com- 
poser, Willia1: Billings, had formed the nucleus 
with his “sacred singing school” of 48 members 
in 1774, has been regarded as the oldest of its 
kind in America (even the outbreak of the 
Second World War found it still in existence) 
it is actually younger than Charleston’s St. 
Cecilia Society, founded in 1762. The aim of 
the latter was to gather the music lovers of the 
southern city into a serious music club. The 
St. Cecilia Society actually endured till into the 
20th Century but assumed, in time, more of a 
social than an artistic character. It seems in- 
evitable that singing societies of different kinds 
should have cropped up in quantity where 
churchly music played so fundamental a part in 
community life as it did in New England. 

It cannot be emphasized too strongly, how- 
ever, that those singing clubs which grew up in 
places like Salem, Newport; Hartford and 
Providence did not restrict themselves to 
churchly canticles. On the contrary, they culti- 
vated secular music on a large scale. Harvard’s 
Musical Society and Yale’s Singing Club de- 
voted a considerable part of their time to their 
various college songs. Choirs liked to sing 
popular tunes of the day—glees, catches, bal- 
lads, martial airs, while toasts to the King and 
later to the President were to be heard from 
choral ensembles in some of the most straight- 
laced New England communities. 

When we refer to opera in 18th Century 
America we should beware of confusing such 
entertainments with the lyric drama which 
played so influential a role in the 19th Century 
and so extensively dominates our musical life 
today. What pre-Revolutionary (and for that 
matter even many post-Revolutionary) Ameri- 
cans called opera was specifically English ballad 
opera, of which The Beggars’ Opera remains 
the most famous example. As such it was rather 
a by-product of the spoken drama in its lighter 
state than anything we have considered opera 
since Garcia gave New York Rossini’s Barber 
of Seville in 1825. 

Nevertheless, even such opera as there was 
in the Colonies did not invariably find its course 
a path of roses. Boston had small use at first: 
for theatrical diversions of any kind. In 1686 a 
play had been suppressed there and even as late 
as 1750 some English amateurs horrified the 
townsfolk by giving a performance in the Bos- 
ton Coffee House of Otways’s Orphan. The 
upshot was one of those presumably remedial 
measures which crop up periodically in Amer- 


ica—a law was passed! This law “absolutely 
prohibited public: stage plays, interludes and 
other theatrical entertainments” which were 
supposed “to discourage industry and frugality 
and greatly increase impiety.” 

Philadelphia was, in its way, scarcely less 
virtuous. Charleston, less concerned with moral 
purity than were the northern communities, had 
been enjoying ballad opera since Feb. 8, 1735, 
on which date it witnessed a presentation of 
Flora, or Hob in the Well, a piece which was 
one of the cornerstones of the ballad opera 
repertoire. Only a month later Charleston in- 
vited “any gentlemen that are disposed to en- 
courage the exhibition of plays next winter” to 
apply for shares in the subscription. The funds 
appear to have been ample and several ballad 
operas were given for a while, including Flora, 
or Hob in the Well and another called The 
Devil to Pay. But Philadelphia regarded it- 
self as a stronghold of the Lord. In 1750 a 
company from. London tried to give some plays 
there and the authorities of Quakertown ap- 
pealed to the Magistrates “to take the most 
effective measures for suppressing this dis- 
order.” The company was shipped off to New 
York, which, having something of a reputation 
for sin anyhow, could hardly be corrupted by 
a handful of ballad operas. A few more at- 
tempts were made to plant operatic seeds in 
Philadelphia but without notable success. 


First American Opera Called Off 


Nevertheless, in 1766 David Douglass man- 
aged to give Philadelphia opera and, in spite 
of attacks, kept it going till the Revolution. In 
1767, he announced a work which, if it could 
have been played, would have been the first 
American opera of all. It was a comic piece 
called The Disappointment, or The Force of 
Credulity. At the eleventh hour it was called 
off because the text “contained personal reflec- 
tion.” The libretto is extant but the music was 
lost and the identity of its composer remains a 
secret to this day. 

Philadelphia’s early musical history is a rec- 
ord of squabbles between the musically minded 
and the Quakers who held music in abhorrence. 
Nevertheless, the city was not, as one might 
imagine, a musical wilderness. Germans (among 
them a band of mystics who in 1694 settled on 
the Wissahickon River close to Philadelphia) 
and Swedes cultivated hymnology in connection 
with their devotions and accompanied their 
singing with various instruments. Farther off 
lay Bethlehem, on the Lehigh River, and there 
the richest musical fruits of all Pennsylvania 
sprang from the practices of the Moravian set- 
tlers. Their efforts endure to this day, for 

















"We will 
now play 
the 
William Tell 
Overture" 








Story of Music in America— Early Beginnings 


Bethlehem is one of the outstanding pioneers 
in American Bach worship. 

Possibly New York City did not develop 
quite as fast from a musical standpoint as sev- 
eral of the southern towns but at least once 
started it made rapid progress. Furthermore, it 
was less plagued than New England or Phila- 
delphia with a sense of original sin. Available 
records disclose that Gotham had what may (or 
may not) have been its first concert in 1736, 
when it listened to a “Consort of Musick, Vocal 
and Instrumental, for the benefit of Mr. Pachel- 
bel, the harpsichord part performed by himself, 
the songs, Violins and German Flutes by pri- 
vate Hands.” Plenty of other “consorts” fol- 
lowed Mr. Pachelbel’s. In 1760 William Hulett, 
an actor and dancing master, of Hallam’s the- 
atrical company, in conjunction with a Mr. 
Leonard, established New York’s first open air 
summer concert at Ranelagh Gardens. After 
the concert “a small firework was played off 
and continued till 10.” The whole, it was an- 
nounced, “would be managed with the utmost 
regularity.” It was not long before competitors 
put in an appearance and presently concerts 
music were to be heard in the King’s Arms 
Garden “in the Broadway” and bi-weekly ones 
took place in the Vauxhall Gardens, which 
were fitted up “with a very long room conveni- 
ent for a ball or turtle entertainment.” 

Concert and opera going in New York was 
not invariably without its drawbacks. It might 
not be strictly accurate to claim that New York 
experienced no opposition whatever to the the- 
atre. This was rather less from any standpoint 
of outraged decency than from annoyance at 
the presence of sneak thieves in the playhouse. 
We are told that “personal possessions brought 
by the audience had a habit of disappearing 
and rather than blaming the thieves who came 
with the audience, the public turned against the 
management and the actors.” Things got to 
such a pass that in 1764 “a mob wrecked a 
theatre that David Douglass, successor to Hal- 
lam as manager of the American Company, had 
built in Chapel Str.” 


Strange Behavior at Concerts 


As for the irritations endured by concert- 
goers in New York it is amusing to read a 
communication from some outraged individual 
signing himself X. Y. Z. and printed in the 
New York Weekly Post Boy: 

“It is a very just observation that a gentle- 
man is to be known by his politeness. . . . I am 
led into this reflection by a circumstance I can 
scarcely think of without indignation. What I 
mean is the strange behavior at Concerts of a 
certain set of males and females to whom .. . 
I will give the soft appellation of gentlemen and 
ladies. I am a dear lover of music and can’t 
bear to be disturbed in my enjoyment of an 
entertainment so polite and agreeable. How 
great is my disappointment and vexation when, 
instead of a modest and becoming silence, noth- 
ing is heard during the whole performance but 
laughing and talking very loud, squalling, over- 
turning the benches, etc. ... What is meant by 
so ill-timed an interruption I know not: for I 
cannot conceive that either the audience or the 
gentlemen performers are under any obligation 
to bear these impertinences—and I have author- 
ity to assure these offenders against decency 
that . . . the managers and performers will be 
forced to the disagreeable necessity of insisting 
on their absenting themselves from a place 
where they do nothing but give offense . . . or 
of hiring the adjacent room for the convenience 
of such whose conduct will not bear the eye of 
the public.” 

Even today, almost two centuries later, there 
are occasions when one asks if the leopard has 
wholly changed his spots! 

The earliest ballad operas heard in New 
York were probably performed from 1732 on. 
In 1750, when the Kean and Murray Company 

(Continued on page 370) 
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{HAYES AOGLATMED } =~" 
AT CARNEGIE HALL) (23 


ne eC 


Many Encores Demanded of 
Tenor in Recital Marked by 
Simplicity, Tonal Color. 





By NOEL STRAUS 





Of A Roland Hayes Recital 
New York says: 
“UNFORGETTABLE” 


Boston says: 


“A RARE PLEASURE” 


a 


(Boston Post, October 8, 1945—Warren Storey Smith) 


“It fell to Roland Hayes to open the current recital season at Symphony Hall yesterday and 
the afternoon of songs offered by the eminent tenor and his most excellent accompanist, Reginald 
Boardman, was one that will be remembered when the season: is done—and for a longer time 
than that . . . The pleasure that was to be had in Mr. Hayes’ recital, and it was a rare 
pleasure, was that of hearing songs for the most part of exceptional quality and interest sun 
with such artistry, such sympathy and insight, such communicative power that the very sou 
of the music was laid bare to the listener . . . in the numbers by Griffes and Saint-Saens 
Mr. Hayes revealed himself as a dramatic singer of exceptional stature. A word must also be 
said for the fine rhythmic feeling displayed in Schubert’s ‘“‘Fischerweise’”’ and “Die Taubenpost”’ 
and for the singer’s extraordinarily clear enunciation, whether the language was Italian, Ger- 
man, French or English. An almost capacity, audience asked for and received extra numbers.” 


(Syracuse Post Standard, Nov. 15, 1945) 


. . « The superb art of Roland Hayes, tenor, once more wove its spell over a 
Syracuse audience last night. Applause was almost worshipful in its intensity ...” 


(Detroit Free Press, Nov. 12, 1945) 
VOICE OF ROLAND HAYES THRILLS DETROIT AUDIENCE 


(The Oregonian, Feb. 26, 1945) 
CONCERT OF BEAUTY REWARDS THRONG 


. ... Possessed of peggy genius, he re-creates the drama of Haydn’s ‘She 
Never Told Her Love,’ or the lyric adoration of Beethoven’s ‘Adelaide’ with a force 
of imagery and tonal loveliness that amount to an emotional experience... ” 


(In “The New York Times’’—Olin Downes) 


.. .« “One of the most intelligent and appreciative audiences that New York 
gathers at a song recital to profit by entertainment . . . Mr. Hayes takes his listener 
at once into the realm of the true artist’s imagination and sensibility. His inter- 
pretation is not a task conquered from the outside. The song, poem and melody 
have become a part of the singer... ” 





CONCERT MANAGEMENT ROLAND HAYES 
Demeter Zachareff 
25 Huntington Avenue Boston, Massachusetts 
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Are Critics People? 


(Continued from page 30) 
tary, while on one or two papers a single critic 
tackles the entire schedule. 

On papers with a sizeable music staff, the 
chief critic writes about what he reviews in 
considerable detail, and therefore does not un- 
dertake more than he can handle adequately. 
But many New York reviewers, now and in the 
past, have had to deal with two or more affairs 
at the same time on a busy day, spending much 
of their time not in hearing music, but in sub- 
way trains, buses or occasional cabs. The 
assistant reviewers, as they rushed around, used 
to call themselves the Chain Gang—a title de- 
vised by William B. Chase, former music editor 
of the Times. With three or four affairs to be 
covered in a given evening, a member of the 
Chain Gang had to have a good idea of when 
the most important features of each were likely 
to take place, and of how long it would take to 
get around the circuit. 


He might, for instance, aim at hearing a 
Carnegie Hall song recital, a quartet program 
in the Carnegie Chamber Music Hall, a piano 
recital at Town Hall and the season’s third Aida 
at the Metropolitan, with a new baritone mak- 
ing his debut as Amonasro. He might plan to 
attend the song recital first and race upstairs to 
the Chamber Music Hall towards 9 o’clock for 
the first local performance of a new quartet. 


The Metropolitan might be the next stop, and 
our reviewer would hope that he could have 
heard enough of the new baritone before going 
to Town Hall to catch a new sonata late in the 
program. But his timetable might have slipped ; 
one or more events might begin exceptionally 
late, and intermissions and encores might also 
upset his calculations. If he missed some im- 
portant feature altogether, he could only double 
back on his tracks or get what second-hand in- 
formation he could from his equally harried 
colleagues. 


I will never forget one Sunday in 1939. My 
first assignment was the broadcast recital given 
by Ignace Jan Paderewski at the beginning of 
his last American tour. At 3 o'clock I rushed 
from the NBC studios to Town Hall for the 
American debut of an English pianist. At 4:15 
I was in the Herald Tribune office, batting out 
the opening paragraphs of the Paderewski re- 
view. An hour later it was time to dive into the 
BMT subway for Carnegie Hall, where the or- 
chestra of the New Friends of Music under Fritz 
Stiedry was playing three unfamiliar Haydn 
symphonies. This ended at 7; I took time out 
for a necessary Martini, and hurried back to 
the office to finish my comments on Paderewski 
and the new English pianist. By 8:30 it was 
time to deal with two evening recitals. At the 
second of these, someone asked me to await the 
last group—which, he said, was particularly 
important. “My dear sir,” I observed, rather 
acidly, I fear, “after a day like this nothing is 
important”. And, over my midnight dinner, | 
reflected that if, on that particular evening, 
Beethoven had returned to earth to conduct the 
premiere of his tenth symphony, I would merely 
have raised a weary eyebrow and said, “Oh, 
yeah ?” 


Nowadays there is less of that sort of thing. 
Some papers have larger staffs, and also a re- 
serve list of reviewers. Some music staffs limit 
their schedule, feeling that it is better to cover 
one affair well rather than two or three sketch- 
ily. But the critic who has but one colleague, 
or none, still has to scurry from place to place. 
This may explain why some artists do not get 
as much consideration as they think they de- 
serve, and wonder if critics really are people. 
They are, and that is part of the trouble. There 
are times when they should be supermen or 
tireless recording machines when a metropoli- 
tan music season is going at full blast. 

The chief critic on a large staff does not have 
to scurry about, but, with more to write, he has 
to be even more conscious than his colleagues 
about the dead-line and assort, arrange and 
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record his ideas with at least a subconscious 
eye on the inevitably advancing clock. Some 
critics, mostly the morning-paper men, write in 
their newspapers’ offices; some write elsewhere 
and send the copy to the paper by messenger. 
Some use typewriters; others pens or pencils. 
The evening papers have little more time than 
their morning brethren, since their reviews 
must arrive in time for early first editions. 


One advantage of writing in the office is that 
you can do your own cutting if necessary. It 
is unwise to regard your contributions as death- 
less literature; there may be a sudden request 
to leave out a few lines. You can also look 
over your proofs and correct any errors—yours 
or the compositor’s—which may have crept in. 
In some cases a music review follows the 
routine of a regular news story, and is read, 
corrected and headlined by the experts of the 
copy desk. On rare occasions a slip may occur 
here, One night a critic handed in a review of 
a Heifetz recital, liberally sprinkled with the 
words “violin” and “violinist”. Later a copy- 
reader asked him, “Isn’t Heifetz a cellist?”. 
“No”, said the critic, and thought no more of it 
until the next morning, when he read a headline 
telling of Mr. Heifetz’s cello recital at Carnegie 
Hall. Quite a few readers, mused the rueful 
reviewer, must have been convinced that he 
could not tell the difference between a violin 
and a cello. 


The Helpful Copy Desk 


Much more often the copy desk is helpful, 
saving the reviewer from hitting wrong notes 
on his typewriter keys. One night in 1937 a 
critic was finishing an unusually busy day with 
a review of the New York premiere of Gian- 
Carlo Menotti’s Amelia Goes to the Ball. At 
its end Amelia starts for the ball under the 
escort of a gallant Milanese policeman. “Did 
you”, asked the copy-reader, “mean to say that 
the cop took Amelia to the barn?” “Heavens, 
no,” shrieked the critic, as he wondered how a 
barn had become involved in his subconscious 
thoughts. 


Outside of his reviewing, the chief critic of a 
paper which devotes considerable attention to 
music has a weekly headache in his leading 
article for the weekend music pages—and it is 
remarkable how soon the day arrives when he 
must again wonder what to write about. The 
actual office routine is usually left to his col- 
leagues. One of them, who may have the title 
of Music Editor, is in general charge of these 
activities, which are likely to keep him very 
busy. To him comes the flood of announce- 
ments, handouts and pictures from managers 
and dispensers of publicity who want space in 
the daily issues of the paper of the weekend 
special pages. Even in peacetime, he can grat- 
ify only a small fraction of their wishes. There- 
fore he has to train himself in the art of polite 
refusal—the most persistent press agents hate 
to take “no” for an answer—or courteous non- 
commitment. 


Let us watch him at his desk during a busy 
mid-week afternoon. Beside him is a pile of 
handouts, or “releases”. The first two he 
throws away—one merely says that So-and-So 
is a fine artist, and the other repeats something 
he already knows. The third has news value, 
but it is very long, and sprinkles the pertinent 
facts among copious incidental words. He 
starts to boil it down—but the telephone rings. 
Next Tuesday’s recital at Whoosis Hall is very 
important he is told; it is his duty to give it all 
possible publicity. He is told all about this duty 
for several minutes. 


The next release omits a minor point—when 
the recital is going to take place—and he tele- 
phones to find out. The next announces the 
first performance of a work which, he thinks, 
has been played before—he digs into his rec- 
ords. This is interrupted by a call to the 
reception room. The caller produces a nice 





Bo Brown 


“Clara said | was digging holes in 
her floors!" 











circuitous release and begs for publicity—it 
would be so helpful. The Music Editor would 
like to help, but helpfulness is not his main 
function. He extricates himself and begins on 
a release which misquotes several foreign titles. 
Another caller, with a batch of pictures. Each 
week brings in from thirty to forty pictures. 
He has room for six, at the maximum, each 
weekend in normal times. “Can’t you squeeze 
it in?” asks the caller. The telephone rings 
again. A famous musician has just returned 
from Europe or South America, and would be 
receptive to an interview. The editor, knowing 
that this would use up several hours, says that 
he would just love to, but. . . . Meanwhile sev- 
eral other releases have arrived, and so it goes. 
His task is much simplified if he has an experi- 
enced and musically literate secretary, such as 
Miss Julie Rothschild on the Herald-Tribune 
and Miss Tessa Kaufman on the Times. 


This may suggest that a Music Editor’s prin- 
cipal task is to say “no”, but he has his own 
ideas about musical news values and what he 
can use in the space at his disposal. He.and the 
publicity representatives are not natural ene- 
mies. Many of them furnish admirable copy, 
concise, complete and informative. They real- 
ize his problems and he realizes theirs. 


Also—Straight Reporting 


Some city editors, no doubt, believe that a 
music critic would not recognize a straight 
news story if he saw one—-that he, for instance, 
would turn in no story about a concert because 
the hall had caught fire, or because someone 


had shot the artist. But any contemporary 
critic, if confronted with some untoward event 
of this kind, would either report it himself or 
hasten to call his city desk. Several of the 
prominent old-timers, such as Mr. Henderson, 
or Henry E. Krehbiel of The Tribune, took 
particular pride in their ability as newspaper- 
men to cover any kind of news story, musical 
or otherwise. 


The music editor and his colleagues on a 
paper such as the Times or Herald Tribune 
cooperate with the city desk either by covering 
news with a musical angle themselves or by 
furnishing necessary information. If, for 
instance the City of New York should decide 
to take over the Metropolitan Opera Associa- 
tion (which is very unlikely), the music de- 
partment might be asked to provide a short 
history of that eminent institution as part of 
the story’s background. A music department is 
lucky if it has a member who has a good nose 
for news, who has cultivated his pipe-lines and 
connections in the musical world, even as a 
good general reporter does in the world at 
large, and can proclaim important occurrences 
of a musical nature some time before they 
appear in the official releases. William B. 
Chase, who retired from the Times ten years 
ago, was a notable master of musical news- 
gathering, thanks to his skill and personality. 


(Continued on page 368) 
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“DELICACY OF 
DE PACHMANN WITH THE 


POETRY OF PADEREWSKI” 


Boston Post, Nov. 4, 1945 


* 


16 ORCHESTRA APPEARANCES 


WITH THE MAJOR SYMPHONIES 
CHICAGO * DETROIT * NEW 
YORK PHILHARMONIC * SAN 
FRANCISCO * MINNEAPOLIS ° 
PITTSBURGH * BALTIMORE ° 
BUFFALO * DENVER and others 

















IN SEASON 
1945-1946 








One of the Most Meteoric Careers of Modern Times! 





FIRST PIANIST from U.S.A. to be engaged in ENGLAND and FRANCE since the outbreak of the war. 


22 Concerts Before Sold-out Houses, May to July, 1945 


1946 TOUR » MAY-JULY—MEXICO, CENTRAL AMERICA, WEST INDIES. 
a SEPT.-DEC.—ENGLAND, FRANCE, PORTUGAL, SCANDINAVIA, HOLLAND, etc. 
Few dates available for 4th AMERICAN TOUR, JAN.-MAY, 1947. 


Exclusive Management 


bd ° CAP Ate 59 West 55th Street, 
i, Cadi and F Inc, New York 19, N. Y. 
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- +e es GERHARD 


KANDER 


San Francisco Chronicle, Dec. 15, 1945: 


Monteux’s Youthful ‘Find’ 
Strikes a Delicate Balance 


By ALFRED FRANKENSTEIN | bis playing reflects a warm, lively 


temperament. His style is remark- 

















A new violinist and a new ballet|able for its fusion of intensity with 
score were centers of major interest| refinement of dramatic expression 
yesterday afternoon at the Sym-j/|with musical nicety. If he missed 
phony. The violinist was Gerhard/some of the gigantic, Olympian se- 
Kander, a 24-year-old Canadian whom |renity of the first movement, perhaps 
Pierre Monteux “discovered” in Mon-/the nervousness of a debut is ac- 
treal last year. The ballet score/countable; his difficulties with in- 
was Aaron Copland’s “Appalachian|tonation and his occasional technical 
Spring.” slips were doubtless due to the same 

Mr. Kander performed the Brahms /| cause. But one felt him to be a seri- 
concerto, which is a very stiff test/ous, informed and important talent, 
for anybody, and he passed it bril-|/and one with excellent potentialities 
liantly. He has a big, firm tone, and!for further development. 








































PIERRE MONTEUX WRITES: 


"| had the pleasure of listening to KANDER play the 
violin. It was a wonderful experience, both from an 
emotional and an artistic side." 


* 


Exclusive Management: 


American-Canadian Concerts and Artists, Inc. 
59 West 55th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


Cmerican- Ceaadian, Coverite. and Cts Ine 


NICOLAS KOUDRIAVTZEFF, President MICHEL KACHOUK, Vice President 
59 West 55th Street, New York 19, N. Y. * 711 Castle Bldg., Montreal 2, Que., Canada 


CONCERT MANAGEMENT 
Tours Arranged and Managed for United States and Canada 





























Exclusive Management: 


ALEXANDER BOROVSKY MALCUZYNSKI GERHARD KANDER 
Pianist Polish Pianist Violinist 





ORIGINAL BALLET RUSSE 
Col. W. de Basil, General Director 


Vv 
Exclusive Booking for the Pod 
V 
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LARGEST SYMPHONIC BALLET REPERTOIRE 


LE COO D'OR FRANCESCA DA RIMINI L'OISEAU DE FEU 
PAGANINI PETROUCHKA FILS PRODIGUE 
SYMPHONIE CHOREARTIUM CENDRILLON 
FANTASTIQUE LES PRESAGES THAMAR 
SCHEHERAZADE 





Mr. and Mrs. Lauritz Melchior with Henrik Kaufman, Danish Minister to the United 
States, in Copenhagen at the Time of the Tenor's Command Performance for the 75th 
Birthday of King Christian X 


Oe ee 


"And Who Gave You This One?" Eleanor Steber Asks 
Ed (Fire-Chief) Wynn 


Arline Neuhoff 


Ladies of the Theatre: Jane Cowl and Muriel Rahn 
Before the Microphone 


Nestor Chayres, Voted the Most Popular 
Ben Greenhaus a Latin-American Artist, Receives a Cup 
Zadel Skolovsky Is Greeted Backstage by Mr. and Mrs. Bek , + from Mr. Richter, Mexican Consul, at the 
Artur Rodzinski at the Theatre Where He Played in : Ke a Manhattan Center 
Polonaise bs. 


Star-Bulletin 


Dusolina Giannini (Left) with Her Native 
Hawaiian Hostess Mrs. Robertson, in 
Hawaiian Evening Dress. The Siamese 
Rudolf Firkusny (Centre) with Mr. and Mrs. Bohuslav Martinu Cat Is Big Boy 


Micromat Co. 
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April 1.2.3 

Sponsor Opera Club 

April 4 to 13 Boston, Mass- 
Sponsore Association 

April 22 to ae Cleveland, O- 

Sponsored by Northwestern Ohio Oper@ Assn. 
April 29, a Bloomington. Ind 
Sponsored by Indiana University 

May 2 to 4. Minneapolis, Minn. 
Sponsore of Minnesota 

Mey 8 Milwaukee, Wis. 

May 6 70 1 
Sponsored by Company 

May !3 to 15... 

Sponsored by Orchestra 
May !7 to 19 Dallas, Tex- 
Sponsored by Dallas Grand Oper@ Association 
May 20, ae Memphis, Tenn. 


Sponsored by Arts Appreciation 


May 22 Chattanoog?. Tenn. 


Sponsore Chattanoog4 Metropolitan Opera 
Association 


Tour Coordinators on Hurok and 


National Concert and Artists Corp’ 
711 Fifth Avenue, New York 22, N. Y- 


























711 FIFTH AVENUE 


Sopranos 


MARTHA BRINEY 
CHRISTINA CARROLL 
OLGA COELHO 
ELLABELLE DAVIS 
VIVIAN DELLA CHIESA 
JEAN DICKENSON 
DORIS DOREE 
KIRSTEN FLAGSTAD 
DUSOLINA GIANNINI 
FRANCES GREER 
SELMA KAYE 

LOTTE LEHMANN 
BRENDA LEWIS 
MONICA MAIS 

INGE MANSKI 

RENEE MAZELLA 
*PATRICE MUNSEL 
*JARMILA NOVOTNA 
GERTRUDE RIBLA 


Mezzo-Sopranos 


ROSALIND NADELL 
GLADYS SWARTHOUT 
*BLANCHE THEBOM 


Contraltos 


*MARIAN ANDERSON 
EULA BEAL 
HERTA GLAZ 
WINIFRED HEIDT 


Baritones 
and 
Basses 


JOEL BERGLUND 
*ROBERT HALL COLLINS 
GEORGES CZAPLICKI 
DESZO ERNSTER 
*WELLINGTON EZEKIEL 
MACK HARRELL 
ROBERT MERRILL 
EZIO PINZA 

MARTIAL SINGHER 
JOHN CHARLES THOMAS 
THOMAS L. THOMAS 
HUGH THOMPSON 

JESS WALTERS 
ROBERT WEEDE 

EARL WRIGHTSON 


NEW YORK 22. N.Y. = 


Presents for 


SEASON 1946-1947 








Special Attractions 


*THE BALLET THEATRE .(The greatest in Russian Ballet) 


*ORIGINAL DON COSSACK CHORUS and Dancers 
Serge Jaroff, Director 


*ALICIA MARKOVA—ANTON DOLIN and 
Ballet Company with Orchestra 


THE ICELANDIC SINGERS (Karlakor Reykjavikur-Male 
Chorus of 36 Singers from Reykjavik, Iceland) 


*CARMELITA MARACCI and Her Dancers 
METROPOLITAN OPERA ARTISTS ENSEMBLE 
(Novotna—Glaz—Jobin—Singher 
Performing complete scenes from operas in costume) 
*TRUDI SCHOOP and Her Comic Ballet 


NATIONAL MALE QUARTET 
Baggiore—Gari—Sanders—Mac Kay ) 


*MARTHA GRAHAM and Her Dance Company with Orchestra 


AMERICAN BALLAD SINGERS (Ensemble trained and 
Program arranged by composer Elie Siegmeister) 


*RICHARD DYER-BENNET, Twentieth Century Minstrel 


COLUMBUS BOYCHOIR 
(America’s greatest boy cho:r—36 selected voices) 


Tenors 


ATTILIO BAGGIORE 
MARIO BERINI 
ARTHUR CARRON 
GIULIO GARI 

JOHN GARRIS 
RAOUL JOBIN 

"JAN PEERCE 
TORSTEN RALF 
GILBERT RUSSELL 
RICHARD TUCKER 


Violinists 
SAUNDRA BERKOVA 
SAMUEL DUSHKIN 
LOUIS KAUFMAN 
FRITZ KREISLER 
NATHAN MILSTEIN 
RUTH POSSELT 
BENNO RABINOF 
MIRIAM SOLOVIEFF 

*ISAAC STERN 
JOSEPH SZIGETI 
*EFREM ZIMBALIST 


Guitarist 
*ANDRES SEGOVIA 


Harpist 
CARLOS SALZEDO 





Pianists 

JAQUES ABRAM 
CLAUDIO ARRAU 
ERNO BALOGH 
SIMON BARERE 
EMILE BAUME 
ALEXANDER BRAILOWSKY 
HARRY DAVIS 

ANIA DORFMANN 
JOSE ECHANIZ 

LEON FLEISHER 
SIDNEY FOSTER 
JULIUS KATCHEN 
ANATOLE KITAIN 
NIKITA MAGALOFF 
POLDI MILDNER 
HORTENSE MONATH 
LEONARD PENNARIO 
*ARTUR RUBINSTEIN 
*FRANZ RUPP 

E. ROBERT SCHMITZ 
BERNARDO SEGALL 
ABBEY SIMON 

JAN SMETERLIN 

LEO SMIT 

ROSALYN TURECK 
ALEXANDER UNINSKY 
*SYLVIA ZAREMBA 


Duo-Pianists 
ARTHUR GOLD and . 
ROBERT FIZDALE 
LUBOSHUTZ and NEMENOFF 


Ensembles 
GRILLER STRING QUARTET 


LE ROY-BALOGH-SCHOLZ 
ENSEMBLE 
Flute, Piano, ’Cello 


SALZEDO ENSEMBLE 
2 Harps, Flute, "Cello, Piano 


‘Cellists 
RAYA GARBOUSOVA 
*EDMUND KURTZ 
JANOS SCHOLZ 
JOSEPH SCHUSTER 


Flautist 

RENE LE ROY 
Violist 

FERENC MOLNAR 











NCAC an S. HUROK 








—Tour Coordinators for Metropolitan Opera Spring Tour 1946— 
—Tour Coordinators for San Francisco Symphony Orchestra, Pierre Monteux, 
Musical Director. Transcontinental Tour, Spring 1947 








*EXCLUSIVE BOOKING DIRECTION FOR 


S. Hurox, Hurox Attractions AND Huroxk Artists, INc. 
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U.S.A. 
GREAT BRITAIN 
CANADA 
RUSSIA 


THE CONTINENT : 
‘SOUTH AMERICA | 


MEXICO 


May, June, July, 1946—South America 
Sept., 1946— Mexico, Complete Cycle 21 Mozart Concertos 
Oct., Nov., Dec., 1946,) March, April, 1947— United States and Canada... 
Jan., Feb., 1947— England, France, Holland, Scandinavia, Switzerland, italy 


Victor Records : : stelleh diam alelats 


NATIONAL CONCERT AND ARTISTS CORP. - ALFRED H. MORTON, Pres. - MARKS LEVINE, Dir., Concert Division - 71] Fifth Ave. N. ¥ 
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cBs 11:30-12:00 PM 
MARTIAL SINGHER—Invitation to Music 

October 6 MUTUAL 10:00-11:00 PM 
RICHARD TUCKER—Chicago Theatre of the Air 


| ON [Ht AR | were JAN PERCE Harvest of Stars eat i 


/ October 12 NBC ! 
/) EARL WRIGHTSON—Highways in Melody 
Hf) October 13 MUTUAL 10:00-11:00 PM 
i} RICHARD TUCKER—Chicago Theatre of the Air 
/ October 14 cBs 2:00-2:30 PM 
/ EUGENE CONLEY—Stradavari 
A if October 17 cBs 9:00-9:30 PM 
. y E. ROBERT SCHMITZ—Radio Caravan 
}f October 21 CBS 2:00-2:30 PM 
if EUGENE CONLEY—Stradavari 
October 21 NBC 4:30-5:00 PM 
/ i// GLADYS SWARTHOUT—Music America Loves Best 


October 3 


October 21 cBs 3:00-4:30 PM 
NATHAN MILSTEIN—U. S. Rubber-N. Y. Philharmonic 
B 9:00-9:30 PM 


October 22 NBC 

MARIAN ANDERSON—Telephone Hour 
cBs 11:30-12:00 PM 

E. ROBERT SCHMITZ—Invitation to Music 
NBC 8:00-8:30 PM 

THOMAS L. THOMAS—Highways in Melodv 
ober 27 MUTUAL 10:00-11:00 PM 
RICHARD TUCKER—Chicago Theatre of the Air 
2 


October 28 cBs :00-2:30 PM 
EUGENE CONLEY—Stradavari 

NBC 8:30-9:00 PM 

GLADYS SWARTHOUT—Voice of Firestone 


NBC 9:00-9:30 PM 
KREISLER—Telephone Hour 
November 5 NBC 8:30-9:00 PM 


GLADYS SWARTHOUT—Voice of Firestone 
November 9 NBC 8:00-8:30 PM 

EARL WRIGHTSON—Highways in Melodv 
November 10 MUTUAL 10 :00-11:00 PM 
RICHARD TUCKER—Chicago Theatre of the Air 
November {1 NBC 2:00-2:30 PM 
GLADYS SWARTHOUT—Harvest of Stars 
November |{ NB 4:30-5:00 PM 


October 24 


October 26 


Oct 


October 29 


October 29 


Cc 
tHOMAS L. THOMAS—Music America Loves Best 


November || CBS 3:00-4:30 PM 
CLAUDIO ARRAU—U. S. Rubber-N. Y. Philharmonic 

ember 15 CBs 9:00-9:30 PM 
EARL WRIGHTSON—Music of Andre Kostelanet7 
2 


November (8 NBC 200-2:30 PM 
JAN PEERCE—Harvest of Stars 
MUTUAL 
JAN PEERCE—Starlight Senenade 


cBs 

DORIS DOREE 
U. S. Rubber-N. Y. Philharmonic 

November 30 8:00-8:30 PM 


NBC 
VIVIAN DELLA CHIESA—Highways in Melody 
9 


December 3 NBC 200-9:30 PM 
EZIO PINZA—Telephone Hour 

December 7 NBC 8:00-8:30 PM 

THOMAS L. THOMAS—Highways in Melody 

December 10 NBC 9:00-9:30 PM 
MARIAN ANDERSON—Telephone Hour 

December 17 NBC 8:30-9:00 PM 

GLADYS SWARTHOUT—Voice of Firestone 

20 cBs 11215-11:45 PM 
MARTIAL SINGHER—Christmas Program 

21 NBC 8:00-8:30 PM 

EARL WRIGHTSON—Highways in Melody 


November 22 


9:30-10:00 PM 


November 25 3:00-4:30 PM 


December 


Decem 8:00-8:30 PM 


ber 28 NBC 
VIVIAN DELLA CHIESA—Highways in Melody 
December 30 NBC 2:00-2:30 PM 
JAN PEERCE—Harvest of Stars 
ber 30 NBC 5:00-6:00 PM 
JOSEPH SZIGETI—General Motors Symphony 
December 31 NBC 9700-9: 
KREISLER—Telephone Hour 
cBSs 11:30-12:00 PM 
RAYA GARBOUSOVA— Invitation to Music 
nuary 6 ces 3:00-4:30 PM 
OSCAR LEVANT—U. S. Rubber-N. Y. Philharmonic 
January tI NBC 8:00-8:30 PM 
THOMAS L. THOMAS—Highways in Melody 
14 NBC 8:30-9:00 PM 
GLADYS SWARTHOUT—Voice of Firestone 
uary 18 NBC 8:00-8:30 PM 
VIVIAN DELLA CHIESA—Highways in Melody 


January 20 cBs 3:00-4:30 PM 
ISAAC STERN—U. S. Rubber-N. Y. Philhar 
January 


Decem 
30 PM 
January 2 


Ja 


January 


Jan 


Bene 
25 NBC 9:00-8:30 pee 
EARL WRIGHTSON—Highways in Melodv 
January 26 MUTUAL 1000-11 :00 PM 
DOUGLAS BEATTIE—Chicago Theatre of the Air 
February 3 NBC 5:00-6:00 PM 
JAN PEERCE—General Motors Symphony 
ary 3 ABC 8:00-9:00 Pm 
ANDRES SEGOVIA—Ford Sunday Evening Hour 
February 8:00-8:30 PM 


4 NBC 
THOMAS L. THOMAS—Highways in Melody 
AL 1000-11 :00 PM 


February 9 MUTU 
RICHARD TUCKER—Chicago Theatre of the Air 
February 10 NBC 5:00-6:00 PM 
JAN PEERCE—General Motors Symphony 
15 NBO 8:00-8:30 PM 
VIVIAN DELLA CHIESA—Highways in Melody 
February 17 NBC 5:00 6:00 PM 
ERIC KLEIBER—General Motors Symphony 
February 18 NBC 8:30-9:00 PM 
GLADYS SWARTHOUT—Voice of Firestone 
22 NBC 8:00-8:30 PM 
EARL WRIGHTSON—Highways in Melody 
wary 23 MUTUAL 1000-11 00 PM 
RICHARD TUCKER—Chicago Theatre of the Air 
February 24 NBC 5:00-6:00 PM 
ERIC KLEIBER—General Motors Symphony 


February 24 CBs :00-4:30 PM 
ALEXANDER BRAILOWSKY 
U. S. Rubber-N. Y. Philharmonic 
; NB 5:00-6:00 PM 


Cc 
ERIC KLEIBER—General Motors Symphonv 
K NBC 8:00-8:30 PM 
THOMAS L. THOMAS—Highways in Melody 
Mareh 10 NBC 5:00-6:00 PM 
ERIC KLEIBER—General Motors Symphonv 


NBC 9:00-9:30 PM 
EZIO PINZA—Telephone Hour 
9:00-9:30 PM 


NBC 
MARIAN ANDERSON—Telephone Hour 
NBC 8:00-8:30 PM 
EARL WRIGHTSON—Highways in Melody 
Mareh 24 cBs 3:00-4:30 PM 
ARTUR RUBINSTEIN—U. S. Rubber-N. Y. Philharmonic 
8:30-9:00 P™ 


April NBC 
GLADYS SWARTHOUT—Voice of Firestone 
3 MUTUAL 10:00-11:00 PM 
RICHARD TUCKER—Chicago Theatre of the Air 
April 15 NBC 9:00-9:30 PM 
KREISLER—Telephone Hour 


Febru: 


February 


Febr 


March 


March 22 


April | 





Sundays 


Tuesdays 


2:30-3 PM—JOHN CHARLES THOMAS Westinghouse 7:30-8 PM—THOMAS L. THOMAS Stroh Program 


. Program—-NBC 
5-5:30 PM—PATRICE MUNSEL Prudential Famil 
EARL WRIGHTSON ” e008 
9-9:30 PM—THOMAS L. THOMAS Manhattan 
Merry Go Round—NBC 


—WJR Detroit 


Wednesdays 


9:30-10 PM—JEAN DICKENSON Album of Familiar 10-10:30 PM—JAN PEERCE Great Moments in Music—CBS 


Music—NBC 


GLADYS SWARTHOUT—I4 Appearances on “The Voice of EARL WRIGHTSON—Six Appearances on “Highways in Melody” 


Firestone,” including May 6 and 20—June |17—July 15, 22 
—August 12, and September 9 and 30. 


ERIC KLEIBER—Conducting Four NBC Symphony Concerts 


THOMAS L. THOMAS—Five Appearances on “Highways in Melody” 


RICHARD TUCKER—Seven Appearances on “Chicago Theatre FRITZ KREISLER—Exclusive Appearances on “The Telephone 


of the Air” 


Aw ee eee. |lU 
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As WALTHER VON STOLZING 


in “DIE MEISTERSINGER™ 


As LOHENGRIN 


A 


As Lohengrin (Opening Night—Metropoli 

"Ralf's success was ig ed. A voice at once ample in power 
and with lyric quality. 4 o end of the opera was an unalloyed 
pleasure to hear.‘ —Noel Straus, NEW YORK TIMES, Nov. 27, 1945 





As Walther ; 
ase and consistency of tonal beauty which 


e. —NEW YORK HERALD TRIBUNE, Feb. 11, 1946 


elf. He sang artistically and dramatically— 


of his style." ws 
—Olin Downes, NEW YORK TIMES, Feb. 24, 1946 
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As KURVENAL 
in “TRISTAN AND ISOLDE” 


y 


In Debut at the Metropolitan:— 

“Joel Berglund Excels as Hans Sach 
"With the debut of Joel Berg 

tirst-class baritone. Mr. Berglund is 

head as well as with the voice, ag 
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With Pride and Appreciation 


+++ CIVIC CELEBRATES ITS FIRST QUARTER CENTURY 
OF SERVICE TO THE AMERICAN MUSIC PUBLIC 


The trials and tribulations that were attendant upon the founding of 
the Civic Organized Audience Plan have made the foundation of 
our structure strong and firm. 


For the past 25 years CIVIC CONCERT SERVICE, INC. has been 
pioneering and building an organization that will endure and grow 


in the coming years. 


America’s musical scene has undergone a complete change for the better 
during CIVIC’S existence. The contribution we have made is not 
only a source of keen delight and pride, but also an impelling in- 
spiration to the attainment of even greater achievement. 


Our policy has always been one of creation and development of musical 
activity in cities, large and small, under our system of no deficits, 


no guarantors, non-profit and civic. To CIVIC MUSIC ASSO- 
CIATIONS throughout the nation we give glowing praise and 
thanks for your confidence and for the privilege in allowing us 
to serve you, your members and your cities. 


Strict adherence to our founding policy will guide us to even greater 


success as we enter the new season. We will continue to devote 
our efforts to the thorough and complete success of the cities 
operating under the CIVIC MUSIC ASSOCIATION PLAN. 
New cities will enjoy this same permanent success and growth 
under this plan. 


CIVIC CONCERT SERVICE, INC. 


A Subsidiary of the National Concer? and Artists Corporation 


* 


Oo. O. BOTTORFF 


President 


711 Fifth Avenue, New York 22 
* 


D. L. CORNETET 


Vice-President 


Merchandise Mart, Chicago 54 
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Coast 


to 
Coast 


ON THE AIRWAYS— 
ON THE CONCERT STAGE 


AMERICA’S SINGING BOYS 


Columbus ‘ 
oye" H% 
E HERBERT HUFFMAN 


DIRECTOR 


“The Boychoir School laid a rare feast before lovers of early eccle- 
siastical music at Town Hall. . .better part singing, finer dynamic 
shadings, clearer phrasing or nicer feeling will seldom be found 
anywhere.” N. Y. Times 


“The best boys’ choir we have heard.” 
Dayton (O.) Journal 


“Homogeneity and smooth blending were notable 














. . . Merit praise for their musicianship and clear ... one of America’s most unique musical organi- 
diction.” N. Y. Journal-American zations resumes its war-postponed concert activity 
“Their phrasing and management of breath were in the Fall of ’46 ... with 42 selected voices from 
particularly commendable.” N. Y. Sun the 100 in the school . . . presenting opera, featur- 





ing Mozart’s Bastien and Bastiene . . . minuets and 
The Boychoir is non-sectarian . . . for boys 9 to 14. . . provides ae oe ” 
1 high level scholastic training—with no tuition. The Boychoir con- other dances of the period and choral works rang 


ducts a camp for musical boys at Chautauqua Lake, N. Y., July 1 ing from the classical masterpieces to contem- 
to August 15 ... for camp information write Columbus Boychoir poraneous works... more than 400 performances 
School, 788 E: Broad St., Columbus 5, Ohio. : : 

in 7 years on radio and coast to coast concert tours. 


























N Cc A National Concert & Artists Corporation, 711 Fifth Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
Alfred H. Morton, President Marks Levine, Director, Concert Division 
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==IN TWO NEW YORK RECITALS IN 1945-— 


oe 


‘Brought out more beauty than is the lot of a reviewer to hear 
often in a season.”’ NEW YORK TIMES, JAN. 8, 1945 


‘Poetic disciple of the keys.” JOURNAL-AMERICAN, OCT. 29, 1945 
















“A serious, intelligent young pianist with considerable technical 
resources . . . expressive.’ PM, OCT. 29, 1945 


‘Must be counted as one of the more inspired of the 


younger pianists . . . music at its tensest.” 
NEW YORK HERALD TRIBUNE, JAN. 8, 1945 


‘*Readings 
that were 
again distin- 
guished for 
their musi- 
cality, aban- 
don and in- 
wardness.”’ 


N.Y. SUN, 
JAN. 8, 1945 





Steinway 
Piano 


7. 29a. 
ATS ) y.\ ro 
see - 
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CMatclle Daves 


"So sumptuous a soprano voice, impec- 


cably schooled and now here wanting 


in power, combined with a_ platform 


presence both handsome and dracious,is 
° . e - 
indeed welcome in our concert routine. 


— Vf dig Shom jon tn the 
ANY. Herald. Ritbune 


MANAGEMENT: NATIONAL CONCERT AND ARTISTS CORPORATION, 711 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 
Alfred H. Morton, President Marks Levine, Director, Concert Division 
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“On the Roster of Great Vocal Artists” 


Glenn Dillard Gunn, WASHINGTON, D.C. TIMES-HERALD 
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Only 20 
Available Dates 
1946-47 


STEINWAY PIANO 








Team 


@ "Duo-Pianism reaches heights in the work of 
Arthur Gold and Robert Fizdale, hitherto un- 
known to the art. An evening that left one 
elated." —N. Y. HERALD TRIBUNE, Feb. 16, 1946 


(Headline)—"Display Skilled Musicianship in 


a Lively Program of Contemporary Works." 
—N. Y. TIMES, Feb. 16, 1946 


(Headline )—''Gold-Fizdale Two-Piano Music 
Really Golden." 


"Quickly demonstrated the superior quality 
of their skill in the clarity of their technique 
and the refinement and subtlety of their tonal 
nuances. —CHICAGO DAILY TRIBUNE, Nov. 26, 1945 


", . . belong to a new and welcome era in duo- 
piano playing. They play with elegance, impec- 
cable ensemble, technical dexterity and fine 
architectural sense.'' —NEW YORK SUN, Feb. 16, 1946 


(Headline )—''Piano Duo Blaze Trail.’ 


"Town Hall will hang out a welcome sign any- 
time they care to perform." 

—NEW YORK WORLD-TELEGRAM, Feb. 16, 1946 
"A two-piano recital which merited the highest 
rating. Superb playing that drew clamorous ova- 
tions. | suggest you hear Gold and Fizdale the 


next time they turn up."’—NEW YORKER, Feb; 23, 1946 
STEINWAY PIANOS 


Ai NAT aka p sane << 
Foto © Br aon © CE ang “ 
711 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 
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the exelusive 


representation of 


Frances Greer 


SOP R AR @ ewe @ FO 4.32 6 ee So F. =r 


For Opera 
Yor Radio 
For Operella 


‘For Sereen 
- © Jor Concerls 


“Better than a good 


singer—a good 


singing actress.”’ 


New York 








- National Concert and hilisls Corporation, 711 Fifth venue, New York 22, N. Y. 
pred H. Morton, President Marks Levine, Director Concert Division 
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THROUGHOUT THE 17 YEARS OF THEIR CAREER 
THE PERSONNEL REMAINS UNCHANGED. 


"Perfectly adjusted ensemble. Full- 
throated richness and sensitive treat- 
ment. Youthful vigor and enthusiasm. 


Irresistible effect." —NEW YORK TIMES 


"Beyond the pale of other groups. 


Four musical pulses that beat as one." 
—NEW YORK POST 


"They bow to no other organization 
before the public today." 


NEW YORK WORLD-TELEGRAM 


"One of the rarest musical treats of 


this or any other season." 
—WINNIPEG TRIBUNE 


"Played with a depth of feeling and 
sincerity in interpretation that stirred 
the audience." —worcesTERr DAILY TELEGRAM 


‘A quartet of major rank. . . . Play with 
extraordinary precision, refinement, 
extreme polish—as if they were one 
superb instrument.'' —sosTon DAILY GLOBE 


Available January 15—March 15, 1947 
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concert singer.” 
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Metropolitan Opera Association 


San Francisco Opera Association 


“MACK HARRELL is 
far and away our 
finest male 












* 


JEROME D. BOHM, 
N. Y. HERALD TRIBUNE 
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‘A TRULY GREAT CONTRALTO™ 


— Washington; D.C., Times-Herald 


™ 


* “Her glorious voice seemed to hold 
inexhaustible richness in volume and 
depth. It is an exceptional voice, full- 
throated, warmly colored, powerful 
and of wide range.’’ 

The Evening Star, Washington, D.C., Dec. 13, 1945 


A 


A OER Ae ara TAREE Reine cemaninlee 


* “Miss Heidt gave a distinctive 
characterization of the difficult role 
and surmounted the vocal difficulties 
of the part with commendable suc- 
cess.” New York Times, October 1, 1945 


* “Her diction and vocal verve are 
superb in contrast to the broad de- 
livery of the Habanera. She brought 
tears to our eyes with the haunting 
beauty of Rachmaninoff’s passionate 
outburst, In the Silence of the Night.’’ 

Detroit-Times, July 1, 1945 


* “‘We can say of her, she came, 9 Performances of 
sang, and conquered. She already 
has her public in Mexico.’ 

Excelsior, Mexico City, August 13, 1945 


* ‘‘Miss Heidt is a find indeed... pos- 
sessing a mezzo-voice of enormous with 


color, range, and timbre ...a regal - 
figure vocally and visually.’ New York City Center Opera 


Pitisburgh Post-Gazette, May 9,-1945 
: Season 1945 
Re-engaged Second Season Opera Nacional, Mexico, 1946-1947 


Aric 
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Director 


lCqd- SIGURDUR THORDARSON 


KARLAKOR REYRJAVIKUR,Y 


(Male Chorus from Reykjavik, Ilceland—36 Singers) 


ONLY 





ELEVEN DATES STILL OPEN! 





RECENT EUROPEAN TRIUMPHS— 


"This choir will make Icelandic Song popular throughout 


the world." 
—COPENHAGEN BERLINSKE TIDENDE 


"The choir has stupendous vocal and dramatic impact.” 
—OSLO NATIONEN 


"The Icelandic choir scored a noteworthy victory." 
—VIENNA 8-UHR ABENDBLATT 


"This choir lives up to the highest artistic standards." 
—PRAGUE NARODNI POLITIKA 
"The choir gave beautiful examples of Icelandic folksongs 


and music.” 
—VIENNA DAS KLEINE VOLKSBLATT 


NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 


711 FIFTH AVENUE 


"Karlakor Reykjavikur, an excellently trained choir, scored 
a great victory." 
—VIENNA NBUB FREIE PRESSE 
"Beautiful bassos, softest pianissimo, every song perfec- 
tion." 
—VIENNA NIBDEROSTERREICHISCHES VOLKSBLATT 
"The conductor, soloist and the choir were given a 
tremendous ovation, and many songs had to be re- 


peated.” 
BERGEN MORGENAVISEN 


"The Icelandic Singers have taken Oslo by storm." 
—OSLO MORGENBLADET 


"The choir of 36 men has unusually beautiful and sonor- 


ous voices.” 
—STOCKHOLM SVENSKA MORGUNBLADET 


a= 


} 














LE 


Raoul 


OBIN 


Leading French Tenor 


METROPOLITAN OPERA ASSOCIATION 
SAN FRANCISCO OPERA ASSOCIATION 


As “Hoffman” in 
“The Tales of 
Hoffman" 


“There are few singers at the Metropolitan who sing 
with such authoritative style and who approach the 
interpretation of a role with such care. His vocal pro- 


duction is excellent and tonally grateful.” 
—NEW YORK TIMES, Dec. 4, 1945 


‘Raoul Jobin took the honors hands down.”’ 
—NEW YORK WORLD-TELEGRAM, Dec. 4, 1945 


“His singing was a challenge to all living tenors.” 
—CINCINNATI TIMES-STAR 


“One of the finest tenor voices in the business. He 
has great craftsmanship and integrity, and respect for 
the thing in hand. He is a virile and positive person- 
ality.” 

—Alfred Frankenstein, SAN FRANCISCO CHRONICLE, April 12, 1945 


As “Feast” As “Romeo” in 
s “Faus “Romeo et Juliette” Columbia Records 
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“VIRTUOSITY AT ETS 


HIGHEST PINVACLE® 
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los Angeles Daily News 


Dec. 4, 1945 





AMERICA’S CRITICS REPORT ON THE 


Sold-out 1945 “cour of 





KAUFMAN 





New York 


‘Persuasive, authoritative, and 
moreover thoroughly enjoy- 
able.”’ Times, March 15 





‘“‘Admirable tone, perfect in- 


tonation, a finished technician.” 
Herald-Tribune, March {5 


Albany 
“Violin playing of superlative 
quality—ravishing tone.” 


Times-Union, March 6 


Dayton 


“Outstanding technical equip- 
ment. His tone quality is 
superb.”’ Journal, March 2 


Newport 


“One of the leading violinists 
of today.” News, March 19 





Racine 
‘Faultless exposition and sing- 
ing inspiration.” 
Journal Times, Feb. 14 


Oshkosh 


“Well nigh flawless, a true 
artist.”” Daily Northwestern, Feb. 16 





Manchester 


“A master of all the phases of 


the violinist’s art.” 
Eve. Herald, March 2 





Olympia 


‘*Spell-weaving violin.” 
Daily Olympian, De 





Kankakee 


‘“*Kaufman thrills with his 
violin.”” (Headline) 
Republican News, Apri! 3 





Washington 


““A masterpiece of musician- 
Reporter, March |7 





NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 


Wichita Falls 


“Sheer perfection of both con- 
cept and delivery.” 
Record News, Feb. | 





Tacoma 


“*Masterly skill—an artist of the 
first rank.”’ News Tribune, Dec. 9 


Fond du Lac 


“Exceptionally beautiful. Some- 
thing to remember.”’ 
Commonwealth Reporter, April 10 





Quincy 
“His versatility is breath-taking. 


Beautiful tone. His technique 
is superb.” Herald-Whig, Feb. 13 


St. Joseph 


“The entire audience was com- 
pletely captivated.” Gazette, Feb. 7 





Tucson 


“Artistic perfection and a well 
rounded program.” Citizen. May 8 


Kokomo 





“It was as the Broadway re- 


viewers still say ‘a smash hit’. 
Tribune, Feb. 27 


Tallahassee 





“An amazing technic.” 
News Democrat, Feb. 25 


Los Angeles 





“Definitely a top-flight violin- 


ist.”” Times, Dec. 4 

















France sends 





a glamorous star 
for her 
first American tour 
in 
concert 
opera 
radio 





movies 





APONAL- } 
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The Mark of 
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ANOTHER TRIUMPH AT CARNEGIE HALL FOR 


{Headline) — 


“A PIANIST OF 
REAL DISTINCTION.” 


“Mr. Kitain's playing was 
marked by an imaginative in- 
sight and a wealth of poetry 
that lent decided charm and 
interest to his interpreta- 
tions.: His tone was always 
under firm control and re- 
tained its admirable singing 
quality throughout a wide 
dynamic range. Technically, 
as well, his work remained 
on a high level .of attain- 
_ ment.” 


—NEW YORK TIMES, 
October 27, 1945 


¥ American Tour: 1946 


COLUMBIA RECORDS STEINWAY PIANO 


711 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 22, N. Y. ALFRED H, MORTON, President 
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SCENES FROM OPERA 
IN COSTUME 


















—CHICAGO SUN 
MAR. 12, 1945 


JARMILA 
NOVOTNA 


MARTIAL 
SINGHER 


HERTA 
GLAZ 


RAOUL 
JOBIN 
























(Headline) "MET ARTISTS TRIUMPH IN OPERA SUCCESS 


A glittering jewel of a program, impressive visually as well as vocally. 
Dayton Daily News, March 4, 1945 


(Headline) METROPOLITAN STARS SUPERB IN CONCERT 


Toronto Globe and Mail, March 17, 1945 


(Headline) "MET" OPERA ARTISTS SCORE IN CONCERT 


One of the most exceptional performances of this or any other season. 
Worcester Daily Telegraph, Feb. 27, 1945 


(Headline) ARTISTS' PRESENTATION OF OPERATIC SCENES DE- 
LIGHTS BIG AUDIENCE 
Much fine singing, fine acting, beautiful costumes. . . . The attractions 


of such a novel series of opera glimpses are many. 
Columbus Citizen, Merch 11, 1945 


LIMITED TOUR NOW BOOKING 
January 27 to February 22, 1947 








MARKS LEVINE. Directos 
: ‘N ik 


71 Wola NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 
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P JERRE MONTEUX is the great man of music 
whose guest conducting of every major sym- 
phony has made him the most welcome, be- - 
loved and admired director in America. With 
his magnificent mastery, he has created in 
the San Francisco Symphony one of the most 
brilliant orchestral organizations in this coun- 
try. Together, they will be heard for the first _ 
time in person from coast to coast in a spe- 
cially arranged tour during the spring of 
1947. Audiences in the ferty cities scheduled 
to receive them will have what Olin Downes 
calls, ‘The rare privilege of hearing Pierre 
Monteux.” 





Tour Management—NATIONAL CONCERT and ARTISTS CORP. and 
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Goipen West Moves East! 


are honored to announce 


The First Transcontinental Tour of the 


SAN FRANCISCO 
SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA | 


Sponsored by Musical Association of San Francisco—Mrs, Leonora Ward Barnsby, President; Howard Skinner, bvslnenpilanaaal : 


PIERRE MONTEUR esis omc on concer 


“Me. MONTEUX puts himself completely behind i music, publishing its beauty and genius self- 
lessly, and like the magnificent musician that he is.' 





~ eve naa iate 





: 
OLIN DOWNES, N. Y. Times Cog st 
| ss 
} One of the great men in music. When you hear a Monteux concert you quickly understand the Pri Coas 
{ vast difference between an excited conductor and a conductor who makes music exciting." "Ing 19. 4 7 


CLAUDIA CASSIDY, Chicago Tribune thas 
is Forty Maj 
P IERRE MONTEUX’S visit as guest conductor of the Philharmonic has led music lovers of all Qjor CG; 


schools (the press included) to the conclusion that this conductor has drawn from our orchestra more 






in . 
beautiful sounds and more beautiful mixtures of sound than any other conductor in many years." N Cluding 
q 2 VIRGIL THOMSON, N. Y. Herald Tribune ©W Yor, i. 
- | 4s Cassivy, nd 
F THE GREAT MEN IN music! Gare TRIBUNE ~~ %ston 
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S. HUROK 


presents 


SENSATIONAL YOUNG 
COLORATURA SOPRANO 


METROPOLITAN OPERA 
CONCERTS 
PRUDENTIAL FAMILY HOUR 


VICTOR RECORDS 


Exciusive vi 


HUROK ATTRACTIONS INC. 
711 FIFTH AVENUE + NEW YORK 22,N.Y 


Booking Direction: National Concert and Artists Corp 
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S. HUROK 


PRESENTS 





MEZZO-SOPRANO STAR 


Mebopolitan Opera 


c tv liste , lforaee fe Adee vel: m0), 4@) 4 ATTRACTIONS Inc., 7\ | Fifth Avenue Ne ~ 


Booking Direction: National Concert and Artists Corp. 


February, 1946 





PRESENTS 


hn Lec 





Exclusive Management: 


HUROK ATTRACTIONS INC. 
711 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 
Booking Direction: National Concert & Artists Corp. 


1, V4 i eld = Victor Records - Steinway 
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S. Hurok 


presents for 


TH6-TH( 


Kubinstem 


Victor Records—Steinway Piano 


Exclusive Management: a U ROK ARTISTS IN o. 711 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 


Booking Direction: National Concert & Artists Corp. 
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: S. HUROK 
igi y 


DON COSSACK sinces 


SERGE JAROFF, Conductor . y_ 


& 


f ™ 


A Fabulous Organ of — 
Human Voices 


“When the Don Cossacks do liturgical music they evoke 
cathedrals. They give the creed terrifying guise in heap- 
ing masses of sound and strike humility into listeners. 


They sing hailelujahs as if they meant them.” 
— New York World-Telegram 


NOW BOOKING FOR 1946-47 


HUROK. ATTRACTIONS INC. + 711 Fifth Ave., N.Y. C. 22, N.Y. 
Booking Direction: National Concert and Artists Corporation 
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«<§ FLUROK presents . - - 





SINCE 1920, §. Hurok has been the prime purveyor 


in this country. Through him 


of dance attractions 
iIlustrious artists whose 


America became familiar with the 


d on the timeless pages of dance history: 


names are engrave 
Fokine and Fokina, Isadora Duncan, Mary 


Anna Pavlowa, 
Shan-Kar, Argentinita, the 


Wigman, Vincente Escudero, 


Russian Ballet, whose sum is the cultural background of 


ciation of dance in the theatre. 


our contemporary appre 
Today, as always, S. Hurok’s index cuts across every 


During 1946 and 1947, he will present 
each field, and spare nothing to make 


Each attraction iS 


sphere of dance. 


the exemplars in 
ailable to all of America. 
a theatrical thrill, stamped with 


> and in turn enhanc- 


them av 
unique, a proven hit and 
the hallmark of “S. Hurok presents,’ 


me of the only impresario who carries on in the 


ing the na 


grand tradition. 


for 1946-47 


MARTHA GRAHAM 
‘America’s Great Dancer” 
and Dance Company 


BALLET THEATRE 
The Greatest In 
RUSSIAN BALLET 


CARMELITA MARACCI 
“In a Class by Herself!” 
and her Dance Group 


ALICIA MARKOVA 
ANTON DOLIN 
and Their Ensemble 


TRUDI SCHOOP and her COMIC BALLET 
“The Charlie Chaplin of the Dance” 
Returning for the first time in 8 years 


Exclusive Management 
HUROK ATTRACTIONS INC. 
711 Fifth Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


Booking Direction: National Concert and Artists Corp. 
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s. Hurok | 


PRESENTS 


Jan 


 Peerce 


America’s Foremost Tenor 


METROPOLITAN OPERA 
CONCERTS 
RADIO 


(VICTOR RECORDS) 


Exclusive Management: 


HUROK ARTISTS INC. 
711 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 
Booking Direction: National Concert & Artists Corp. 4 
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SIC-MAKING!”’ oi @) | ae ©) at fn | ©). DV. Wo) fd ee | 
Ne New York Times PLAYERS.” viRGIL THOMSON, New York Herald Tribune 


ALEXANDER -ZAKIN at the Piano 


NOW BOOKING 


Exclusive Management HUROK ATTRACTIONS INC. 4 ral Fifth Ave., N. |B 22, N. Y. 


Booking Direction: National Concert and Artists: Corporation 
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Guit 


| 
| 
| 





), For the first time in his local 
‘career 4-4reqg Sernvie **e Span- 


“THERE IS NO GUITAR BUT THE SPANISH GUITAR AND 
ANDRES SEGOVIA 1S ITS PROPHET!" “Virgil Thomson, N.Y. Herald Tribune vate 


owes -~t tase C ity, 
containing two concertos, written 


Shy N we k Ti | Specially rd him. . m 

z mes One of these display works was 

c < via’ s Mook Guitar : £ Ne or I ithe Concerto in D major of Castel- 
° : jnuovo-Tedesco, and the other, by 

Captures Carnegie Hall!” JANUARY 14, 1946 Manuel Ponce, Spanish commana 
EF : ” , . . was entitled “Concerto del Sur.” 
—louis Bioncolli wh oe ae’ se  |In these, Mr. Segovia was assisted 

N.Y. World World Telegram , es ee ST a ee by an orchestra made up of twenty 
Jan. 14, 1946 .. : musicians from the Philharmonic- 
Cees ys eS Symphony Orchestra, conducted 
by Ignace Strasfogel. 

Although Mr. Segovia had played 
with orchestra in Latin-America, 
] jhe had not done so previously here, | 
jand curiosity was aroused by the 
|novel procedure. ‘Before the two 
concertos were written, no works 
of the kind for guitar and orches-| 
tra existed in musical literature. 
In them, had the composers. solved! 
the problem of balancing the} 
fragile tone of the guitar against, 
a score of other instruments? 
Would the soloist be able to domi-, 
nate the assembly, and could he 
even make the guitar part distinct-! 
ly audible in the spaces of so vast! 
an auditorium? 

Well, it happened that the works, 
proved so capably contrived that! 
a fine balance and blending of tone! 
was maintained throughout their 
respective three movements. And 
without any undue effort, Mr. 
Segovia. managed to make the 
sounds from his. guitar clearly 
audible to a surprising degree. 

Of the two concertos, the Ponce 
opus was easily the more important. 
in content and facture. Its thematic; 
material had more substance, and 
was more interestingly and know- 
ingly treated. Built on Andalusian 
folk’ tunes, it had a likable spon- 
taneity, and rhythmic as well as 
melodic charm. The orchestral! 
scoring never gave the sense of| 
skimpiness felt in the other con-: 
certo, and yet was always quite: 
as discreet. Moreover, it afforded 
far better opportunitigs for ef-; 
fective solo work on the guitar, | 
and was altogether of a more up-| 
{to-date and consequential compe 
| sition. 
| Mr. Segovia, in his incomparable| 
\fashion, made the most of his 
‘chances for virtuosity in these! 
‘novelties, and the orchestra, under 
‘Mr. Strasfogel’s capable direction. | 
lafforded fine-grained and sensitive 
|support. Between the two concertos. 
‘Mr. Segovia played a group of of-, 
i\ferings by Bach, Handel, Sor and! 
{Albeniz, all of which were further 
jexamples of his highly-polished 
jtechnique and remarkable control 
of tone, color, dynamics and! 
rhythm, again demonstrating the 
\fact that both as executant and 
jinterpreter, he remains peerless in: 
his chosen field. The audience was: 
large and appreciative.. N.S 
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S. HUROK PRESENTS 
aoe Wisi Cosi cis ii ces i ci e 


WVWEnrtmosQ@e.cecrccee a 


superb artist? 


—B4DEEN HECPSE UE EE EB ED 
DAEELAS MORNING NEWS 


Next Season: World Premiere 
Darius Milhaud Cello Concerto 
with N.Y. Philharmonic-Symphony 
Dr. Artur Rodzinski conducting 


Exclusive Management: HUROK ATTRACTIONS INC. ¢ 711 Fifth Ave., New York 22,N.Y. 


Booking Direction: National Concert and Artists Corporation Victor Records 
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Ss. HUROK 


PRESENTS 


§ 
‘ 


Steinway 
Pianos 


INC. - 711 Fifth Ave., N. ¥. ©. 22, N.Y. 


HUROK ARTISTS 
Booking Direction: National Concert and Artists Corporation 
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‘The Met Has a New Toreador” 


“The Metropolitan has a first-rate Escamillo for 
Carmen. From the moment of his entrance in the 
second act, the other principals seemed to catch 
fire from the vocal security and magnetic vigor of 
the American baritone’s performance with the re- 
sult that the whole Toreador sequence was unusual- 
ly spirited and went over with a bang. No wonder 
there was an ovation at the end of it.’ 

—PM, Jan. 8, 1946 




























ESCAMILLO 


‘Merrill is a very welcome addition 
to the Metropolitan.” 


As Germont 
in Traviata 


“Praiseworthy sing- 
ing and his musician- 
ship was indicated 
by well-schooled 
control of volume 
and nicety of bal- 
| ance. His debut 
could be classed as 








As Escamillo 





| unusually auspi- 


cious.” 


—New York Herald 
Tribune, Dec. 16, 1945 


“Disclosed a robust voice 
which was more than a 
match for the very difficult 


Toreador song. Here was a 
vigorous straightforward 
performance which promises 
excellent things for this 
young singer’s career.”” 

—New York Times, Jan. 8, 1946 





ROBERT 
MERRILL 


BARITONE 


METROPOLITAN OPERA 
ASSOCIATION 


NBC Coast to Coast 
Sundays 12:30-1 P.M. E.S.T. 






















“Mr. Merrill displayed a 
rich, vigorous baritone, 
ample in volume and 
wide in range, effortlessly 
and surely produced. His 
singing of Germont’s first 
aria, won him the imme- 
diate admiration and re- 
spect of the crowded 
house, and he held them 
to the end of the opera.” 

—PM, Dec. 17, 1945 











‘“*Mr. Merrill has a handsome 
stage presence and acted 
with ease and dignity.” 

—New York Times, Dec. 16, 1945 











WALTER WINCHELL—"Robert Merrill's singing 
via NBC on Sabbath reminds you why he now sings 
at the Met Opera.” 


Personal Management 


GALE, INC., 48 West 48th St., New York 19, N. Y. 


Victor Records 


= ONC FE: z: ft 


NEW YORK 22, 





GERMONT VALENTIN 
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“Beyond question 
a phenomenal 
pianist 


—NEW YORK SUN _ 


Ome, ge 


© HEADLINES FROM LAST AMERICAN TOUR 


"A quite incredible virtuoso technique and a virtuoso temperament which 


on several occasions swept her audience from its feet. Prodigious!" 
— Olin Downes, NEW YORK TIMES 


"One of the most remarkable pianists of the day." ~ NEW YORK HERALD TRISUNE 


“Any of the great men of the piano would have been proud to claim the 
entire program. There will be a shout and a scramble the next time Poldi 
Mildner comes to town." — MILWAUKEE JOURNAL 


“Stands securely in direct succession to the world's greatest pianists." 
— TORONTO GLOBE AND MAIL 


© RECENT SOUTH AMERICAN TRIUMPHS 


“She rendered a formidable program with complete mastery. Her inter- 
pretation of Beethoven was a revelation and brought one close to the 
Genius from Bonn. The audience sat breathless through an electrifying 


performance!" — LA PRENSA (ARGENTINA) 


A never to be forgotten performance. — BUENOS AIRES HERALD 


* 
Playing of unearthly beauty.” 
—RIO DE JANEIRO JOURNAL DE COMERCIO 


MUSICAL AMERICA 





istinguished Artists 


“ARTISTS OF HER 
QUALITY ARE RARE...” 


—Virgi Thomson, 


New York Herald Tribune 


Division 
Concert 

Olid Tal-la 

EVINE 

MARKS 1 


ALFRED H. MORTON 
N. Y. 

ENUE eh Bt 
AV 

711 FIFTH 
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Revives a good old American Tradition 
in a Program of Classical and Modern 
Hits from Bach to Broadway... 


NATIONAL MALE QUART 


ATTILIO BAGGIORE VERNON SANDERS 


Tenor Basso 











GUILIO GARI BRUCE MACKAY 


Baritone 
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Three battle stars are the most eloquent notices Leonard Pennario has received during his three years in the United States 
Army. He also treasures thousands of letters of appreciation of the concerts he has given throughout the India, Burma, and 


China theaters of World War II. 


The sensational young American pianist celebrated his twenty-first birthday shortly before he left the Orient last January. He 
arrived in this country early in February. This season he resumes the concert career whose brilliant beginning is recorded below. 


AS SOLOIST WITH THE NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC SYMPHONY: 

It isn’t often that a Philharmonic-Symphony audience rises to 
its collective feet to hail a show of technical fireworks, but 
that’s what it did when Pvt. Leonard Pennario made his local 
debut. PM 


Sensationally brilliant pianist. N. Y. Herald Tribune 


Leonard Pennario Wins Rousing Reception with Symphony. 
(Headline) San Francisco Examiner 


Pennario Wins New Laurels. (Headline) 


A performance of joyous, effortless brilliance—an indefinable 
quality of excitement. Chicago Tribune 


Orchestra Soloist Thrills Listeners! (Headline) 
Salt Lake City Tribune 


Hats Tossed for Pennario. (Headline) 


He bowled over an audience. Milwaukee Journal 


(Steinway Piano) 


c E ont. a 
S LEVINE. Director 


711 FIFTH AVENUE 


February, 1946 


NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 
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/ BESTOWED BY P 
NOEL STRAUS of the NEW YORK TIME 


OLINIST 
ON A GREAT VI fee 
wo HAS “COME INTO HIS OWN Z 





Beethoven and 
all Program 


By NOEL STRAUS 





With the highly ex er i and the restraint wit 

put forth at his recital Tast night , 

in Carnegie Hall, Benno Rabinof 

Proved himself one of the most 

accomplished American Violinists 

now before the Public. Mr. Rabinot , 

has apppeared in division, with 

time to time in th; its tender 

Was not until last moments of telling 

came fully into his own, and was an outstanding 
The Program he had arranged 


: f : Was as SUCCessful in 
Wiener ya its chiet in nes the meeting the requirements of 
n ’ Wi s . 
S 80 


e 


G 
k 
exa . ; 
; ought to an 
Granegoaer 8 e Rp — ting Seeing tion in the tricky 
th Sarate-Rabi on Closing Pages, © romance Was 
g most knowingly molded in every 


e 
Nightingale,” hearin and the | Phrase, an altogether m b 
“Le Stre he.” x le of deeply felt, poetic 
ne gone. cantilena, while ~f e 


ully Captured the &ypsy- 
d of thig Part of 


n of 


ease. j 2 
=—_ t € violinist’s 
nuder firm contro} was rightly reserved for 


and al of si i i i 
always of sin Ing quali e sonata in G inor, whi 


; m 
fast wo be emp ina- | had nobility in ite delivery of each 
of the four divisions, but Was es- 


Pecially to he admired for the 


Wealth of color and the depth 
express WENCSS accorded the Adagic 


tion ble fo : eh 
- - : and © Siciliano. The difficult 

tivene Magination and : ; 

ass) sas kination fugue was achurable in its Clean- 

&tasp of s yle. ness and clarj and the flying fig- 


Insight ana Refinement urations of the final Prest 
the Beethoven Sonata a8 secure in Pitch, as y ] 


opened the program, Mr.| in sound and po ret - 
Rabinof unfolded the Content with | bowing ag the Fest © .° 
a nise-sense of its Particular de. Bina resale Artur 
‘ simplicit fa ch, m 
€ simp yo Pproach, Support at the keyboard. 
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SALZEDO CONCERT ENSEMBLE 





























Scores in recent Coast to Coast tour 


. ° e° 99 
‘Unprecedented success in the artistic annals of Quebec 
QUEBEC—LE SOLEIL 
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Harp Duo 


<a ey 


Flute and Piano 
Cello and Piano 
Flute and Cello 


Two Harps—Flute—Cello 


So a 


Harp and Piano 
Flute and Harp 
Cello and Harp 
Harp Solo 


a SRG OE Nn A Sneath Oar 


erin, 


’ . 
coe. F fe 
, > Individual Columbia fete, of tre 
ae 1946 and Victor Records en, 7 "erg 
’ ——- ° ‘84g 
Lyon & Healy Harps 
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“An artist with an interpretative sense that is 


both personal and convincing—two rare virtues.” 
—NEW YORK POST, NOV. 28, 1945 
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What the Crities Said: - 


: Prelode & Fugue oe S Eee 4 "Schmitz sat at the keyboard (like an unruffled Buddha) cooly 
= Pee eae ee watching a miracle of notes take shape. Phrases slipped in snugly, 

Lee eaten k 2 ARS ARIES and before you knew it you saw Bach complete.” 
Sp So Se SOBARH So 


—NEW YORK WORLD-TELEGRAM 
EES * "The Liszt transcription received one of the most effective read- 
Ce eo as . ings, as Mr. Schmitz played it simply and eloquently, building up to 
eg, ees ; an exciting climax." —NEW YORK TIMES 





; Sonata, Opus 58; in B ininor ghee 4 "| liked the unostentatious poetry in his playing of the Chopin." 
ee BS EE SEs oad 4 —NEW YORK POST 
e2 2S gp CHORINE oe 
ee LN ia Re eg ER "Schmitz's interpretation of the Chopin was artfully designed and 
7 : admirably captured its romantic values, set forth tastefully (with 


conviction, tonal color combined) with prime technic." 
—NEW YORK JOURNAL-AMERICAN 


tee Sh ee 


"Mr. Schmitz ran off the etudes with the fiendish gusto of a stunt 


pianist. The audience seemed to know a job when they heard one." 
—NEW YORK WORLD-TELEGRAM 


"There was considerable applause." —NEW YORK POST 


"The opus which closed with a ‘rag time eee | bye warmly received 
ed upon for repeated 


Ten Etudes for Pign :* 
“VIRGIL THOMSON ~ 
and both the artist and the composer were ca 


ee ee acknowledgments." 
| ae. ta pie —NEW YORK HERALD TRIBUNE 






-~: Twelve’ Preludes 
7 “Bo oie ers "The Debussy Preludes once more pro- 
me oe meee vided an opportunity for the pianist to 
(ome 2) 3:1)+) 3 eee” = display his talents as a keyboard colorist, 
Soi SG oP sae eee a gift for which he is justly famous." 
—NEW YORK TIMES 


z= 


"Set forth with laudable clarity, musical- 
ity of tone, revelation of every detail and 


tri-dimensional tonal perspective." 
—NEW YORK HERALD TRIBUNE 


"His playing of French piano music is the most efficient musi- 
cal art that | am acquainted with in the modern world. He not 
only knows what piano playing is all about, but he knows what 
French music is all about. When he puts his skill and knowledge 
to the unique purpose of exposing that music to hearers, the 
result is at once USEFUL, MONUMENTAL and BEAUTIFUL." 


—Virgil Thomson, NEW YORK HERALD TRIBUNE 
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V Bernardo Segall 


Brilliant 


Brazilian 
Pianist 


Benny D. Calvo nae. \ 
: & 


‘A pianist with a fresh and original style. Achieves a vibrant 
and stimulating effect.” NEW YORK SUN, NOV. 17, 1945 


“Expressive, deeply felt performance . . . great bravura.” 
NEW YORK TIMES, NOV. 17, 1945 


“Mr. Segall is an artist of great facility and he has original ideas 
... delight in expert orchestration on the keyboard and a fine 
sense of rhythm gave his playing elements of great interest 


above and beyond his excellent technique.” 
NEW YORK HERALD TRIBUNE 


‘Masterful newcomer!” JOHN ROSENFIELD, DALLAS MORNING NEWS 
‘Fearless virtuoso!” DILLARD GUNN, WASHINGTON TIMES HERALD 


““A technical colossus!’ cart BRONSON, LOS ANGELES HERALD EXPRESS 


MARKS LEVINE. Director 
AploNAL- 
~— 
711 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 
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ank of Young Pianists” 


(HEADLINE) CHICAGO TRIBUNE, DEC. 3, 1945 


we 


New York Triunffhs 
Confirmed 
Chicago and Boston 


NEW YORK:— 


“Mr. Simon is still in his early twenties, but 
his playing has a finished, quality rarely 
encountered in so young on artist. He is a 
tonal artist, in that the mosf\admirable 
feature of his playing is a superb tone.” 

Times, Jan. 22, 1946 


CHICAGO:— 
——— es 
“Mr. Simon may be placed in the frontTrank 


of the younger generation of. pianists. He 

is, as all concert aspirants must be today, 

a virtuoso; and he is much more, being a BOSTON:— 

remarkably versatile musician on the “Mr. Simon is a highly capable pianist with 
friendliest terms with all schools and styles an excellent technique and plenty of 
of music.” Tribune, Dec. 3, 1945 musical intelligence.” Herald, Jan. 11, 1946 


ATIONALS EONCERT on/ 
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JOSEPH 


“One 
of the 
country’s 
reigning 
cellists” 


NEW YORK 
WORLD-TELEGRAM, 
JAN. 9, 1946 
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South American Tour 


March 12 to May 30, 
1946 
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Now Booking 
Season 1946-47 











since 
proved his 
musicality, 
his 
technical 
security, 
his 
interpretive 
authority, 
his 
taste and 
: style and 
= personality 


—BOSTON HERALD 
October 29,1945 
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“An artist in 
the grand con- 
cert tradition. 


Tossed off the virtuosic 
passages with consum- 
mate ease and gave the 
more lyrical ones their 
proper share of sighing 
romanticism. An expert 
and feelingful perform- 

ance." 
—NEW YORK T:MES, 
Nov. 14, 1945 


“Her performance is an extraordinary technical and 
musical achievement." —NEW YORK POST, Nov. 14, 1945 


sant 


“Sect ee eee tenet 
; , } 
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“OUR TOPFLIGHT 
CARMEN” 


—Claudia Cassidy, 
Chicago Tribune 


Management: 

National Concert & Artists Corp. 
711 Fifth Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 
Alfred H. Morton, President 
Marks Levine, Dir. Con. Div. 


Victor Records 
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Columbia Records 


Baldwin Piano 


MARKS LEVINE, Director 


711 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 
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MARKS LEVINE, Director, 


FIFTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 
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Mr. Tucker, who previously had been heard at the Met as Enzio 
in ''La Gioconda," a part demanding a dramatic type of voice, 
moved with EQUAL DISTINCTION IN THE LYRIC ROLE OF 
ALFREDO. His tones were invariably fresh, firm and vibrant, 
sympathetic and rich in quality, and true to pitch. There was 
real FERVOR AND POETRY IN HIS SINGING and in every 


respect his manly impersonation, with its fine sense of restraint 
and its UNFAILING TASTE, was of a highly praiseworthy order. 


Noel Straus, N. Y. Times, December 16, 1946 


. . an unusually natural singer. 
Herald Tribune, December 16, 1945 


Brilliant! 
N. Y. Sun, December 22, 1945 


. . . some of the best singing heard at the Met this 


season. 
PM, December 17, 1945 


A true operatic voice with the power to thrill 
audiences. 
Claudia Cassidy, Chicago Daily Tribune, February 12, 1946 


(HEADLINE) 
OPERATIC TENOR HONORS THE ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE 


He caught his audience instantly . . . 
stirred them to a high pitch of ex- 
citement. He did for English what 
Martial Singher does for French. 


C. J. Bulliet, Chicago Daily News, 
February 12, 1946 
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DA TTOMWIDE ACCUM TN THIRD SOLD-OUT TOUR 


‘Phenomenal Pianism 


—Noel Straus, NEW YORK TIMES 


fHeadline)— 
"Soloist in Symphony Program Wildly Ac- 


* tt 
claimed. ae kolllLmejte):imels tela 74 
Nov. 18, 1945 


“Brilliance which daizled—an evening that was 


prodigious and which long will be remembered." 
; —-ANN ARBOR NEWS, Noy. 29, 1945 


"The public of today is hearing no pianist half 


so individual as the poetic Uninsky."' 
—MILWAUKEE JOURNAL, Nov. 26, 1945 


'A concert pianist in the big sense of the term 
n-artist with a big technique, a big tone, a 


“conception of music." 
——-NEW YORK POST, Jan. 17, 1946 


Steinway Piano 
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"Aubrey Pankey's two recitals in Trinidad were on each 
occasion, rare artistic experiences. An artist of great 
technical fluency, Mr. Pankey combined an innate sensi- 
tiveness with mood and character, giving great dignity 


and integrity to his art.” 
Sunday Guardian, Trinidad 


“Aubrey Pankey's recital last night 
was rare entertainment. The American 
Negro baritone, whose voice had an 
extra touch of richness, sang to a 
packed and appreciative house.” 
Evening Post, Port of Spain 


"A concert singer of the finest quali- 
ties and a really outstanding musicality. 
His voice has a very charming ‘timbre’ 
and the expressiveness of his singing 
is most notable." 


The Standard, Buenos Aires 


"Mr. Pankey showed excellent training 
and great musical intelligence. His 
enunciation was unusually good, and 
his work was finished at all times." 
Puerto Rico World Journal 


* 


Now Booking Season 1946-47 


Management: 


POPULAR DIVISION: 


National Concert & Artists Corporation 
711 Fifth Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
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COAST-T0-COAST TOUR 1945-46 


®@ “To the world of vocalism Mr. Jess 
Walters was the news of the evening. He 
has a fine baritone voice completely well 
trained and well placed. There is no rea- 
son visible or audible why he should not 
attain the highest honors in his profession.” 

Virgil Thomson, N. Y. Herald Tribune 


@ “The audience was captured by Walters’ 
easy stage presence, his deep, resonant stir- 
ring voice.” 

Framingham News (Mass.) 
® “Outstanding! His voice is a powerful 
resonant baritone of wide range and fine 
quality, and is used in a most artistic man- 
ner. His enunciation was excellent. His 
whole performance was thoroughly enjoy- 


able.”’ 
Youngstown Vindicator 


@ “We heard another splendid new bari- 
tone in Jess Walters, who sang and acted 
with authority the role of Escamillo. The 
Toreador Song was a sweep of excitement 
and he was a dominating figure in the third 
act, filling out the character with a rich 


sonority.”” 
Richmond Times-Dispatch 


@ “An exceptional singer.” 
St. Louis Post Dispatch 


@ “Possesses one of the finest operatic 
voices among the younger Americans.” 
PM 


— 


711 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 


Jess Walters 


“We have not had many such voices among either our American 
or imported baritones in years.” 
























— New York Sun 








Olga 


SOPRANO-GUITARIST 


® “Remarkable and delightful art. . . . The most finished and 
eloquent interpreter of folk music that this reviewer has yet 
encountered ...a memorable evening.” Olin Downes, New York Times 


® “Miss Coelho is clearly a magnificent artist. Her singing has 
the sensitivity, clarity and knowledge of style that one associates 
with great singers ... and she plays her own accompaniments on 


the guitar with equal skill and individuality.” 
Alfred Frankenstein, San Francisco Chronicle 


© “The hit of the evening. She has an ingratiating personality, 
and her informal friendliness established an immediate rapport 
with her listeners. Her explanation of the songs broke down the 
barrier of language and made the texts intelligible.” Washington Post 


© “A completely delightful artist. . . . She 
could have gone on adding extra numbers 
indefinitely, so charmed were her listeners 


with every detail of her performance.” 
Rochester Times 


Management: 
National Concert & 
Artists Corporation 
Alfred H. Morton, Pres. 
Marks Levine, Director, Concert Division 
Hargail Records 








Leading Tenor 
New York City Center Opera Company 


DISTINGUISHED VOCALISM! 


Noel Straus, NEW YORK TIMES, Sept. 30, 1945 


Returns After Two Years in Service 


AS ERIK IN "FLYING DUTCHMAN" 
The vocal treat of the evening was Giulio Gari who sang with 
beauty of voice and easy command of the heroic style. 

Virgil Thomson, N. Y. Herald Tribune, April 13, 1945 


AS RODOLFO IN “LA BOHEME" 


AS DUKE OF MANTUA IN “RIGOLETTO” 


The most distinguished vocalism of the evening was provided by A beautiful tener voice . . . dramatic fervor. 
Giulio Gari who sang with sensitiveness and marked refinement of Carried off the honors by superb work. 

style. The nobly sung “Narrative’’ proved definitely climactic and Washington, D. C., Evening Star, 
exciting. Noel Straus, New York Times, Sept. 30, 1945 June 1, 1945 


AS PINKERTON IN "MADAME BUTTERFLY" 
Feminine hearts went aflutter at the appearance of Giulio Gari, 
whose singing seemed as effortless to him as breathing. His pro—Hover ag 
appearance last night left nothing to be desired. hony Oreher Conduct 
Hudson Dispatch, Union City, N. J., Jan. 24, 1946 SymP pold oi _ . gave © 
vo E 
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«‘) PRUDENTIAL FAMILY HOUR 
") CBS— sunpays—coasr TO COAST 
5:00-5:30 (E.S.T.) 


CITIES SERVICE “Highways of Melody” 
\) NBCO— Frivays—coast TO COAST | 


©. CARNATION CONTENTED HOUR 
(4, NBC— monbdAYs—coaAst TO COAST 


() MUSIC OF ANDRE KOSTELANETZ 
&, CBS— rHurspays—coast TO COAST 


RCA-VICTOR RECORDS 


MARKS LEVINE. Director 


711 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 
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Leading Baritone 
METROPOLITAN OPERA ASSOCIATION 


CE , Featured Baritone— a 
Columbia Records “GREAT MOMENTS IN MUSIC”—CBS Coast to Coast 


711 FIFTH. AVENU 


MUSICAL AMERICA 















(Continued from page 13) 
of the South Bend Symphony: 
many have been engaged to play in 
other professional ensembles and 
five have made tours throughout 
the United States. The Junior Sym- 
phony possesses a library of music 
valued at $1,200. Zigmont George 


Gaska is the conductor and Walter 


Cleland, assistant conductor. 

Each year the orchestra awards 
scholarships to two of its members 
chosen by the personnel of the or- 
chestra in secret ballot; contests for 
voice and piano, to give youth un- 
der 21 years of age an opportunity 
to appear as soloists with the orch- 
estra, are held under the auspices 
of the music departmeht of the 
Progress Club. The orchestra is 
chartered by the State of Indiana 
as a non-profit organization and 
its administrative board is com- 
posed of civic and community- 
minded men and women. In addi- 
tion, the Junior Symphony has 
sponsored a preparatory orchestra 
wherein young musicians with at 
least one year of training will be 
accepted and to serve as a school 
for future players in the Junior 
Symphony. That argues for high 
standards among the Junior players, 
and their programs are anything 
but “light”. Local composers are not 
neglected, for the orchestra has 
given first performances of more 
than a half dozen compositions by 
local composers and members of 
the ensemble. 

Personnel of the Winfield, Kans., 
High School Symphony show a rare 
devotion to their art, for the orches- 
tra’s section rehearsals begin at 
seven-thirty a.m.; full rehearsals 
take place from eight-thirty to nine- 
thirty and from nine-thirty to ten, 
ensembles and sections practice. The 
regular orchestra of eighty members 
has a reserve of the same size from 
which to draw when necessary, and 
in addition there are two junior 
orchestras composed of children 
from the fourth to the seventh 
grades. Further, the high school has 
ten chamber music groups and its 
choirs includes 250 voices. The con- 
ductor is Don Pash, twenty-four 
years old, who is a graduate of 
Northwestern University. 

The Symphony has been con- 
ducted by Rudolph Ganz and has 
been visited and praised by many 
other noted musicians. It includes 
in its repertoire standard works by 
Beethoven, Brahms, Mendelssohn, 
Wagner, Bach, as well as some 
modern composers. Musicians are 
chosen from its personnel for the 
National Music Camp at Inter- 
lochen, Mich., and last year’s first 
string bass player is now a member 
of the Rochester Philharmonic and 
a scholarship student at the East- 
man School of Music. 

Two representative orchestras of 
the West coast are those of the 
Oakland Symphony, Orley See, 
conductor, and the Youth Sym- 
phony of the Pacific Northwest 
trom Seattle, Frances Aranyi, con- 
ductor. The Oakland group presents 
the work of an American composer 
at each concert and usually an 
American soloist and _ includes 
among its players approximately 30 
under the age of 21. Now in its 
twelfth season, it plays four regular 
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concerts for association members, 
two for the young people of the 
schools, usually with a soloist chosen 
from among the school students, 
and three concerts in the Wood- 
minster Amphitheatre summer se- 
ries. The president of the orchestra 
is E. W. Ehmann. 

Philanthropy in the person of 
David S. Tobias, a West coast busi- 
ness man, came to the assistance of 
the Pacific Northwest Youth Sym- 
phony, and in addition to building 
for the orchestra a handsome music 
pavilion, has offered the ensemble 
and conductor the use, for five 
years, of his 740-acre estate Ben- 
bow Lakes, complete with cedar- 
lined cabins, fireplaces, showers, 
recreational and living facilities for 
200 persons. The orchestra is com- 
posed of 93 members at present. 

In 1941 when Sir Thomas Bee- 
cham went to Seattle to conduct 
that city’s orchestra, there went 
with him as concercmaster Francis 
Aranyi, who created the Youth 
Orchestra in September 1942, under 
the sponsorship of the Music and 
Art Foundation. In September 1944 
the group was incorporated as an 
independent, non-profit organiza- 
tion by the parents of the members. 
The assistant conductor is also the 
first viola player of the orchestra, 
Thomas Rodrique. The age of its 
members ranges from twelve to 
twenty-two, and they rehearse 
throughout the year, twice a week. 
A preparatory ensemble meets once 
a week, serving as a nucleus to the 
major orchestra and for the train- 
ing of students of conducting. Four 
concerts for the general public, four 
school concerts, summer Twlight 
Concerts, sponsored by the Seattle 
Park Board, and concerts for all 
branches of the armed forces, were 
and are a part of its schedule. Now 
in its fourth season, it has made 41 
public appearances and approxi- 
mately 50,000 people have heard its 
programs. Through the generosity 
of the Camp Fire Girls, the ensem- 
ble shared their Camp Sealth in the 
summers of 1943 and 1944, and in 
1945 came the greater realizations 
of Mr. Aranyi’s plans with Mr. 
Tobias’ offer of Benbow Lakes. 


Genesis of an Orchestra 


A notable example of how such 
orchestras come into being is fur- 
nished by the Sunbury Symphony 
of Sunbury, Pa., which made its 
debut on Jan. 15, 1946. The pro- 
gram book at the initial concert 
bore the legend, “Board of Direc- 
tors and Committees—All citizens 
of Sunbury who have faith in the 
future and progress of their com- 
munity.” 

Less than a year ago, in April, 
Brenda Lewis, soprano, who was 
soloist at the initial concert, and her 
husband, Simon Asen, a violinist of 
the NBC Symphony, became inter- 
ested in the plan of the Sunbury 
Youth and Community Centre to 
include in their program an orches- 
tra of community players with 


young musicians predominating. 
Mr. Asen, Miss Lewis and the com- 
munity sponsors began work with 
a nuclear group of young people de- 
sirous of perfecting their technique 
and their efforts culminated in the 
January concert at which Dvorak’s 


Members of the 
Overbrook Elemen- 
tary School Chorus 
Rehearsing for the 
Cultural Olympics 
Festival (Right) 


A Group from the 
Bel Canto Boys Choir 
of Winston - Salem, 
North Carolina, Re- 
hearsing Under the 
Direction of Clifford 
E. Bair (Below) 








New World Symphony, Tchaikov- 
sky’s Overture-Fantasia Romeo and 
Juliet, excerpts from Aida, Carmen 
and shorter works by Bizet, Schu- 
bert and Johann Strauss were per- 
formed before an enthusiastic audi- 
ence of 1,200 townspeople, many of 
whom had contributed their time 
and unsparing efforts in creating 
the orchestra. 

The group now includes 68 musi- 
cians, with the assistance of a few 
key men from the Harrisburg Sym- 
phony. At the initial concert a va- 
cancy was caused in the brass due 
to a lip injury sustained by one of 
the youthful members in a basket- 
ball game: of such are the trials in- 
cident to the training of a youth 
orchestra. In addition to his duties 
with the NBC Symphony, Mr. 
Asen, who is a native of Philadel- 
phia, is head of the music depart- 
ment of the Academy of the Sisters 
of Mercy of that city. The orches- 
tra, enthusiastic at its reception, is 
eagerly rehearsing for its second 
concert in May. 

No attempt to give a glimpse of 
the activities of children in music 
throughout the United States, no 
matter how fragmentary, would be 
complete without a reference to the 
schools in which so many thousands 
are enrolled. 


Seattle—1895 


In a modest wooden building on 
a hill above the frontier town of 
Seattle, Wash., in 1895, the first 
course of study prescribed that his- 
tory, English literature and music 
constituted the education of a gen- 
tleman. This year the University of 
Washington and its music depart- 
ment celebrated their golden jubilee. 
Music now enrolls 10,000 students, 
occupies two buildings and “emer- 
gency space” in three others. Nat- 
urally a symphony orchestra, string 





quartet, chamber music groups, glee 
clubs, choir, Madrigal singers and 
band are representative of the uni- 
versity’s activities. It is believed to 
be, in the light of the above statis- 
tics, the largest music school on the 
coast. A yearly feature of the con- 
cert season is a program of orig- 
inal compositions by University of 
Washington composers and on their 
last program six composers were 
represented, only one of whom was 
a faculty member. 


Another undertaking on the grand 
scale is the National Music Camp 
at Interlochen, Mich., Joseph E. 
Maddy, director, established in 1928 
as the summer home of the National 
High School Orchestra and which 
has gradually expanded into a uni- 
versity of the arts, enrolling last 
year about 1,000 students from 40 
states and four foreign countries. 
A junior division for boys and girls 
eight to 14, discovers talent through 
exploration in music, drama, radio, 
art, dance and crafts. The high 
school division specializes in orches- 
tra, band, chamber music, choral, 
dance and operetta fields. Last sea- 
son at the school there were four 
symphony orchestras, the largest 
containing—in Mahleresque propor- 
tions—240 players, two bands, three 
choirs, a ballet department and 
opera company which produced 
Mozart’s Cosi fan Tutte complete. 
An original ballet, Storybook, was 
produced, performed and directed 
by the students. 


An unusual organization is the 
New School of Music of Philadel- 
phia, founded four years ago by the 
Curtis String Quartet with Max 
Aronoff, violist, as director, on the 
theory that “there is a tremendous 
musical talent in the United States, 
but no outlet for most of it.” The 


(Continued on page 364) 
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Touring Operas See 


Wagner Company Views Future Optimistically—Phila- 
delphia La Scala Extends Plans to Additional Western 
Cities—National Grand and San Carlo Groups See 
Greater Post-War Potentialities 


HE touring opera companies 
l anticipate increased demands 
throughout the country for 
the particular type of art on wheels 
which they represent. In presenting 
opera at prices that people through- 
out the nation can afford, in a man- 
ner that does justice to the inten- 
tions of the composer, they render 
a rare service to the art of music 
and at the same time give opportun- 
ities to young singers to enlarge 
their repertoire under varying con- 
ditions. 


Charles L. Wagner 


HAYIN G produced seven operas 
for “the road” during the past 
six years, Charles L. Wagner scans 
the past with pride and looks op- 
timistically into the future. It is 
estimated that his Rigoletto produc- 
tion which toured during the past 
fall, played to some 125,000 music 
lovers and grossed almost $250,000 
in a six-and-a-half-week tour. How- 
. ever sweet the income figures may 
look, Mr. Wagner hastens to point 
out that expenses were so heavy on 
this undertaking that a profit com- 
mensurate to the risks involved was 
impossible. 

“It’s not in the cards for anyone 
to make big profits out of opera in 
this day and age, but I find genuine 
compensation in this work from 
three other sources: first, Snowdon 
and I are giving the finest quality 
opera the road has ever seen and 
heard at a $3.00 top; secondly, we 
are playing to intelligent, wide- 
awake and appreciative audiences 
everywhere; and finally, we are 
offering the best younger singers 
the only real opportunity they have 
for completely mastering their roles 
in a first-class production and under 
all sorts of stage conditions. In 
these three ways I think we are 
carrying a musical message to Gar- 
cia and doing more than our share 
to create a bigger music-buying 
public and to create more employ- 
ment for musicians.” 

Touring opera is as highly spe- 
cialized an endeavor in music as 
creating atomic bombs is in warfare, 
and whoever can produce a good 
quality product in opera at a $3.00 
top deserves the gratitude of the 
music world. The formula Charles 
L. Wagner initiated seven years ago 
at the suggestion of his associate 
Edward W. Snowdon has proved 
successful beyond their fondest 
hopes. The Wagner tours are pur- 
posefully limited in several ways for 
specific reasons. Only one opera is 
sent out each season, and its tour 
is limited to October and November. 
Geographically, the tour is usually 
confined to states east of the Mis- 
sissippi. Starting in 1940 with The 
Barber of Seville, which was re- 
corded by Victor, the Wagner office 
has since produced Don Pasquale, 
La Bohéme, Faust, Martha, La 
Traviata and Rigoletto. Next fall’s 
offering will be Verdi’s Il Trova- 
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tore, and again the Wagner-Snow- 
don combination promise a produc- 
tion superior in every way to the 
old. It will be a larger company— 
about 80 people—with eight imag- 
inative new settings by Cirker and 
Robbins and the most authentic and 


Désiré Defrare and Fritz Mahler by the 
Wagner Opera Bus 


interesting costumes the New York 
market can offer. Fritz Mahler will 
be in charge of all musical matters 
and will conduct the 30-piece orches- 
tra and hand-picked young chorus. 
As in the past seven seasons, Désiré 
Défrere of the Metropolitan Opera 
will stage each production. Next 
season’s tour will be extended to 
seven and possibly eight weeks. 
While the press has agreed on the 
merits of Mr. Wagner’s produc- 


- 


Increased Demand 


Otto Rothschild 


A Scene from Cavalleria Rusticana Produced by the National Grand 
Opera Company in Hollywood Bowl 


tions, he rightly feels that the truest 
compliment comes from the local 
managers and the audiences. 

“Repeat engagements are the best 
reward any concert attraction can 
get, and I’m mighty proud that our 
operas have gone back to virtually 
the same cities for each of the past 
seven seasons. We open the same 
series each year and after each per- 
formance the local manager writes 
or wires in asking for his date for 
the next season’s show. In that way 
the booking is almost automatic; it’s 
quite like handling a Horowitz or 
Marian Anderson. There is next to 
no selling involved, just the rout- 
ing; but there’s a much greater sat- 
isfaction for a manager in handling 
an opera than there is in handling 
such a star. With the name-artist 
you know that the artist is largely 
responsible for the success but when 
the opera packs them in and pleases, 
you have a wonderful feeling that, 
after all, your work does amount to 
something, and all the sleepless 
nights are forgotten in the gratifi- 
cation of a job well done.” 

Both Wagner and Snowdon speak 
of the satisfaction derived from 
playing to audiences on “the road.” 

“The Met’s Saturday afternoon 
radio programs help us immeasur- 
ably by keeping interest in opera 
alive by the glamorizing technique 
of the broadcasts, by creating 


Robby 


Backstage After a Philadelphia La Scala Opera Performance of Carmen: 
Left to Right, Commander Edward Ewing, Elizabeth Hynes, Mrs. Parker 
Dove, Bruna Castagna, Lyle Kennedy and E. Pendleton Turner. 


human interest in the stars and by 
telling the opera stories; but we in 
turn help them by taking really first- 
class productions into many cities 
and colleges which could never have 
a chance to see and hear a produc- 
tion of quality. We find the audi- 
ences in the provinces are consis- 
tently well-informed about the en- 
tire opera. They are polite, they 
know when to applaud, and they ar- 
rive on time. In fact, there is a 
festival air about each performance 
and they seem to appreciate the fact 
that we are doing our best to bring 
them good opera at prices they can 
afford. In the past seven vears we 
have come to be an important na- 
tional factor in creating audiences 
for the future. We find the schools, 
colleges and radio stations eager to 
help in teaching the plot and music 
before we arrive. When Défrere 
sends out a call for ‘supers’ he usu- 
ally finds that they know their busi- 
ness so well that he has very little 
coaching to do. This is a healthy 
sign for music in America’s future. 

“But the success of my companies 
isn’t limited to the audiences alone. 
We have now come to be regarded 
as the most valuable try-out ground 
and experience-giver, by many of 
the ablest young American singers. 
The brightest of the younger artists 
are eager to tour in our productions 
now, and the smarter managers are 
glad to sell them to me because they 
have seen how invaluable it is for 
an aspiring vocalist to sing one role 
twenty to thirty times under all 
sorts of stage conditions, and under 
the guidance of Defrére and Mahler. 
For example, Mack Harrell now 
sings the leading baritone roles in 
La Bohéme, Faust and La Traviata 
with the assurance of a veteran be- 
cause he is a veteran of at least 
thirty performances in each role. 
He is now prepared to give an ad- 
mirable performance of any one of 
these roles in any opera house in 
the world. In what other company 
could he have gained such training 
and experience? Similarly, there 
was no stage-fright in Frances 
Greer when she made her Met. 
debut as Musetta, because she had 
just sung the role twenty-seven 
times for me; and the expefience 
Nadine Coriner gained as Violetta 
in my La Traviata certainly stood 
her in good stead this season with 

(Continued on page 248) 
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Apollo Boys’ Choir 


COLEMAN COOPER, Director 


“2 VEUSTT ICT ae 


REMARKABLE”"—“Among organizations of this kind, 
the Apollo Choir is uriexcelled. The purity, freshness, 
relate Mm laliclan-te. beGuty of the voices; flexibility, range, 
and responsiveness to subtled expressive inflections are 


in every way remarkable.” 
TIMES-HERALD, WASHINGTON, D. C 


“COMMENDABLE” — “The young choristers sang with 
iitela ¢-teMe(-lilacla Melilo Meili mel Me ipal Mea (-telMelilera 43 
relate Ma-ii-lelt-1 fuel (-te] Mella ilelaMmelile Mateliliit-lale(s] el -Miatielalee 
tion, All numbers were carefully detailed, fine grained, 


folalome(-tamlamiacletintclaimeimaltielalact; 
NEW YORK TIMES, NEW YORK 


“AMAZING” —"The Apollo Choir Boys can do literally 
anything in the way of choral effects. They have a 
bright live tone of exquisite quality, clean enunciation 
relate MelsileP4iale Malizia ela-tichibecm le) laze 

DAILY OKLAHOMAW, OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA 


fivailable on fctist Geries in 


“PERFECT Magnificently blended, the singers 
voices gave the effect of a single instrument, perfectly 
in tune and skillfully played. In stage deportment and 
in diction, they matched the perfection of their singing 


Vd aliel sMmilliciemeial-meltleliielai tls: Pam 
EXPRESS, LOCK HAVEN, PA 


“FLAWLESS” —"Tonal effects combining human warmth 
with melodic beauty and flawless precision. All selec- 
tions were sung with heartfelt exultation, richly colored 


with tones of exquisite timbre.” 
TRIBUNE, GALVESTON, TEXAS 


ETHEREAL The Apollo Choir, one of the finest musi 
cal organizations in the nation, came to Convention 
a(oliMmZ-tii-lge (oh mmelale ME Yelle Madi ism 0M -titl-10-1e1 Mm ol-1e 1th] 
iol ML Mrs 1-1ii)-te Mer MiMi itl Mal-tehZ-laCMlulele Me) *\-lal-1e elite MLALS 


angels sang 
WORLD, TULSA, OKLAHOMA 


Colleges, Universities, and Cubs; also 


Civic Music and Community Courses. November 1/946 to May 1947 


Moarding School and Summer Camp por Musically-Talented Loys, ages 9 to /4 


Address Inquiries to 


APOLLO CHOIR SCHOOL, 6957 Lakeshore Drive, DALLAS 14, TEXAS 
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Erich Kastan 


Indulging in a Bit of Ichthyologic Lore, Rudolf Serkin 


Observes His Tank of Guppies 





Alexander Uninsky's Hobbies Embrace Household Chores— 


on the Maid's Day Out 


r 


obbyists 


Anything Concerning 
Thomas Jefferson 
Holds a Strong In- 
terest for William 
Primrose 





obert M. Lewis 


That Smile of Satisfaction on Josef Hofmann's Face Suggests an Ill Fate for 


Herbert Janssen Ponders a Major Decision in the Game of Solitaire 
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His Chess Partner, William Sauber 


Sas / 
Ben Greenhaus 


Joseph Fuchs Faithfully Follows the Maxim That a Good Cameraman 
Keeps His Camera in Good Condition 
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Connoisseurs 


Ts Be ay a 
ers * Set ft 


Ja alia SP ee ened 


j \ \\ 


Nan Merriman Whiffs Ben Greenhaus 
a Sample from Her Astrid Varnay's Vases Have to Be Big Enough to 


Large Collection of Hold Flowers—Have to Have Flowers on Them 
Perfumes 


Memento of Lansing 

Hatfield's Pacific 

Tour Is the Model 

P-38 Given to Him 
by a Gl 


Robert M. Lewis : ~ 
R. T. Rathbone 
First Editions and Fine Bindings Occupy Artur Rubinstein's 
Leisure Hours When the Pianist Takes Time Out from His 
Busy Concert Schedule 


A Rare Stamp Brings 
Satisfaction to Zino 
Francescatti 


Emery Darcy Ex- 
amines a Few Re- 
ligious Pictures from 
His Large Collection 


ae 


Ben Greenhaus 
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MONTGOMERY | 


Tenor 


A PARTIAL LIST OF RECENT 
ENGAGEMENTS 


Orpheus Club, Philadelphia 
Asbury College, Wilmore, Ky. 
Gardner Museum, Boston 
State Teachers College, Farmville, Va. 
Valley City State Teachers College, Valley City, N. D. 
Mankato State Teachers College, Mankato, Minn. 


Philadelphia Civic Opera Co. © 
Philadelphia Orchestra Opera 
Nine O’Clock Opera Co. 
Memphis Open .Air Theatre 
Zoo Opera, Toledo, O. 

Paper Mill Playhouse, Millburn, N. J. 
Savoy Opera Co., Philadelphia 





Engaged for third consecutive season: 
Lindsborg Festival, Lindsborg, Kan. 


Paim Sunday to Easter Sunday, inclusive 
April 14th to 21st, 1946 


(Headline) Montgomery Adds Rare Touch to Concert Here. 
Dickinson, N. D., Press 


"Ingratiating quality—sings with ease, expressiveness and excellent "A bright full voice, Mr. Montgomery is not one who follows the 
enunciation." beaten track in assembling his song programs. 
Philadelphia Evening Bulletin Buffalo Evening News 
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ON TOUR 
November and 
December, 1946 
CONCERT | 
MICHIGAN 
OPERA | 
WISCONSIN | 
FESTIVAL | 
MINNESOTA | 
RADIO 
NORTH | 
ORATORIO DAKOTA | 
OPERETTA 
ORCHESTRA Under direction of 
James Lombard | 
University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis 
Season | 
| 
1946-47 


Now Booking 


February, 1946 
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swe | IVORINE 


So brilliant, fresh and powerful was his per- 
formance that the audience met his playing with 
cheers, and the headline in the New York Times 
read, “Cheers Greet Debut By Dvorine.” The 
Times report went on to say, “Mr. Dvorine re- 
vealed a remarkable tone, both basically and in 
coloration, and a technique of almost heroic 
proportions, and he had eloquence and fire.” 


Pianist 


CONCERT 
RADIO 
TELEVISION 
ORCHESTRA 
COLLEGES 


CLUBS 


Southern Tour 
February-March 
1946 


Playing one of the most difficult of programs, 
Mr. Dvorine’s recital was hailed by the Washing- 
ton Post for “his strikingly mature and master- 
ful technique, his dynamic variety”; and by the 
Times-Herald which said, “He would resent being 
called a prodigy, for he is 21 years of age; but 
there is no other word for the technical resource 
and excellent musical taste displayed.” 
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Celebrated Organist of the Mormon Tabernacle | 
Salt Lake City - - Utah 
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“Many times | have listened to ‘Finlandia’, but never has this masterpiece 
impressed me as it has under Mr. Asper's touch.” 
—Crown Prince Gustavus Adolphus of Sweden 


"| cannot depart without praising the fine technique of Mr. Asper. His 
playing is so strong, so confident!" 

—Ossip Gabrilowitsch, late conductor of the 

Detroit Symphony Orchestra 


Press Comments 
A master of organ technique; extremely deft with both hands and feet. 
—Miami Herald, Miami, Fia. 
One of the world's greatest organists. —Daily News, Amarillo, Texas 


Made musical history in Wichita Falls. Master of his instrumemnt. His 
mastery was shown particularly in his power to build to the climax which is 
inherent in every great composition. —Daily Times, Wichita Falls, Texas 


. His audience sat rapt through his performance. 
—Herald-Post, Ei Paso, Texas 


Impressive was a powerful interpretation of the Allegro from Widor's Sixth 
Organ Symphony beautifully played. —Citzen-News, Hollywood, Calif. 


There was such a demand for admittance to Dr. Frank Asper's organ recital 
it was necessary to give two performances. | have never heard Bach more 
poetically given. Herald, Monterey, Cal. (from the Bach Festival) 











"Voice remarkably voluminous and rich- 


textured." | —New York Times 


JANET 


BUSH 


Contralto 


"Deep rich contralto tints with brighter 


sheen of the true soprano.” 
New York Sun 





Contralto Soloist Lindsborg, Kansas 
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"Played with the finished technic and fine artistry which have 
gained him an enviable place in the pianoforte firmament." 


—N. Y..Sun 


ALTON JONES 


N. Y. Times: 

"Clean, clear, sound, intelligent artistry. Gave a brilliant pro- 
jection of the Rachmaninoff Prelude which admirably revealed the 
big melodic line and the rhythmic structure of the work." 








N. Y. Herald Tribune: 
"A solid, satisfying and often poetic reading. As a tonalist, he 
is able to call forth from the keyboard a variety of sound effects." 


Brooklyn Eagle: 
"Remarkably gifted, played with profound sympathy and under- 


standing.” 





Recent recitals in Connecticut, Pennsylvania, New York, New Jersey, Kansas, 
Alabama and Virginia 


NEXT NEW YORK RECITAL, TOWN HALL, NOVEMBER, 1946 














ELVERSON SMITH =e 


Tenor 


Philadelphia Opera Company 
La Traviata 
Die Fledermaus 


Radio Programs Stations KYW and WCAU 


OPERA OPERETTA CONCERT 
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Frances 


~ BLAISDELL * 


New York Herald-Tribune: “Miss Blaisdell made a striking impression last evening 
by the poise, skill and taste with which she played the important solo flute part in the 
Fifth Brandenburg Concerto.” 




























New York American: “Frances Blaisdell covered herself with glory in Griffes’ ‘Poem’ 
for flute and orchestra. This young woman has astonishing aptitude for her instru- 
ment, with lovely tone, marked stylistic sense, and flawless execution.” 


Pittsburgh Press: “Likewise fascinating was Miss Blaisdell’s flute playing. Fine 
phrasing and lush tone-quality marked her performance.” 


MISS BLAISDELL has appeared as soloist with the 
following organizations: 

N. Y. PHILHARMONIC-SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
NEW FRIENDS OF MUSIC, NEW YORK 

BACH CIRCLE, NEW YORK 

NATIONAL ORCHESTRAL ASSOCIATION (3 TIMES) 
RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL 


And in Chamber Music Recitals over networks of 
BRITISH BROADCASTING COMPANY NATIONAL BROADCASTING COMPANY 
COLUMBIA BROADCASTING SYSTEM MUTUAL BROADCASTING 


Now Booking as Soloist with 
FRANCES BLAISDELL TRIO OF NEW YORK 
Flute — Piano — Cello 


THOMAS RICHNER 


American Pianist 
AWARDS 
Naumbarg Musical Foundation—MacDowell Club 


A FEW APPEARANCES 


National Orchestral Association, New York City—Terre Haute Symphony— 
Waterbury Symphony—Town Hall, New York City—New York University (Seven) 
—Indiana State Teachers College, Terre Haute, Ind.—Bob Jones College, Cleve- 
land, Tenn.—State Teacher College, Fairmont, W. Va. (Two)}—Greenbrier Col- 
lege, Lewisburg, W. Va (Two)—College of St. Elizabeth, Convent Station, N. J. 











“Anyone who can play Mozart as sensitively and poetically as he did is rarely encountered 
on the concert platform.... Mozart remains the supreme test of an artist’s musicianship, and the 
fact that so youthful a performer as Mr. Richner was able to meet the test with such signal 
success made one sure of his superior possibilities. ... Mr. Richner is a born Mozart player, 
and they are few....” Noel Straus, New York Times 


“There was a superb performance of the Mozart Sonata in C Major. Mr. Richner gave it a 
reading which was delicate but not timid, graceful but not mannered. It was, in short, just about 
all one could ask in the way of faithfulness to the spirit of the work, and only a fine musician 
could have done it.” Paul Bowles, New York Herald-Tribune 


“Thomas Richner, pianist, gave a *ecital in Town Hall on Sunday afternoon that was distin- 
guished by his admirable playing of Mozart’s Sonata in C major (K. 330.) It was sensitively 
; interpreted and his technic readily met its demand for fleetness of the fingers. Praiseworthy, 

too, was the setting forth of Debussy’s “Reflects dans |’eau.” New York Sun 


New York Recital — Town Hall — February 22nd, 1946 
SS a 
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Diez 


WEISMANN 


Violinist 


CONCERT ORCHESTRA 


OUTSTANDING NEGRO TENOR DISCOVERY 


Frederick 


JOHNSON 


Leading Tenor: Cavalleria Rusticana 
Philadelphia, Academy of Music, April 16, 1946 
ALL NEGRO CAST 








BECHTEL « 
STEINMETZ picnic: 


“THEY PLAY AS ONE, 
IN PRECISION, 
IN INTERPRETATION, 
IN MUSICAL HARMONY” 








Orchestra 
Radio 


sorienn GROBANI 


Baritone 


“Grobani’s veice is voluminous and of fine resonance and he sings with excellent musi- 
cianship. His is the dramatic instinct and he knows how to ig fervor bn , his work and te 
sing with the fuliness and firmness of tone that wae ce the true barit 

PHI LADELPHIA EVENING BULLETIN 

“A pleasing manner and full throated voice. Mr. Ee su puesta’ Lauritz Melchior te oe 
reviewer. He sang with a confidence not snelies by a fuzzy nstration of artistic te 
perament.’’ WAT ERBURY. AMERICAN, WATERBURY. CONN. 

“What was of more importance to this recital was Mr. Grobani’s command of diversity of 
styles, which did credit to him as an artist. He dealt commendably with such ancients as 
Peri, Gi uck, and conveyed with skill and intelligence the essentials of Leider by Wolf, Strauss, 
and Marx.’ OSCAR THOMPSON—NEW YORK SUN 

“Dayton audiences had the privilege of hearing Grobani’s splendid baritone em a voice of 
resonance, beauty of tone and much volume. This he handled with an admirable artistry.’’ 

DAYTON (OHIO) JOURNAL 


“A fine voice and a first rate lieder singer.’’ LONDON STAR 
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Carl Tollefsen 


Violin 


Augusta 
Schnabel-Tollefsen 


Piano 


Youry Bilstin 
’Cello 





CHE | 
TOLLEFSEN 
TRIO 


"This organization for 20 years past has unnceasingly worked throughout the 
country to spread knowledge of the highest form of art, namely, Chamber 
Music, and its efforts have been crowned with genuine success." 


—New York Sun 





DORIS 


COMSTOCK 


Soprano 





OPERA °* CONCERT ° FESTIVAL °* RADIO 











IMELDA 


CRICHTON 





Soprano 


OPERA e OPERETTA e CONCERT 


February, 1946 





~ RUSSELL 


ABBOTT 





Baritone 
APPEARANCES 
Cleveland Orpheus Male Chorus 
Cleveland Opera Guild 


Cleveland Orchestra 
















| WILLARD MATTHEWS, 123 East 53rd St., New York 
PRESENTS FOR SEASON 1946-47 


IONIAN 
SINGERS 


“‘Four Beautiful Voices Weaving an Exquisite Tapestry of Sound ”’ 


Robert 


NICHOLSON 


Baritone 


Concert Management 





ALAN ADAIR 
ALBERT BARBER 
JEAN PILON 
HILDRETH MARTIN 


First Tenor 
Second Tenor 
Baritone 


Basso 








Concert Management Willard Matthews 


Sopranos Pianists 
Monica Coryeo 
Imelda Crichton 
Irma Cooper 
Doris Comstock 


Shura Dvorine 
Thomas Richner 
Alton Jones 


sd Organist 


Dr. Frank W. Asper 


Tenors 
* 


Violinist 


Diez Weismann 


James Montgomery 
Elverson Smith 
Frederick Johnson 


Flutist 
Frances Blaisdell 


Baritones 


Robert Nicholson 
Russell Abbott = 
Benjamin Grobani 


Special Attractions 


+ Bechte! & Steinmetz 
Duo Pianists 


World-Telegram, N. Y. C. Tollefsen Trio 


Contralto 


Great credit goes to Robert Nicholson, for his courage and skill in handling 


the exceedingly taxing baritone part. 
Cleveland Plain Dealer 


One of the more extensive excerpts 
of the evening was sung by Robert 
Nicholson. With an even, rich, and 
well controlled tone, he gave an 
impressive delivery of “Wotan's Fare- 
well," from "Die Walkure.” 


Sioux City Tribune 
Robert Nicholson displayed an in- 
dividuality which took right hold of 
his audience, and he sang in a style 
which would be difficult to excel. 








Janet Bush 


(Violin, Piano, 'Cello) 
lonian Singers 


—_—_@—_——_- 


For detailed information of above artists see announcements 
featured in this section 








re COOPER 


Soprano 
Opera in Miniature Tour 


Carmen 
November-February 1946-47 





e ORATORIO e 


OPERETTA e 


CONCERT 
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(Continued from page 29) 
what Isadora Duncan ealled “first movements” 
was. And these experiments in what Mr. Horst 
has amusingly described as the “revolting 
stage” of the modern dance were often artis- 
tically valid. By compelling the composers to 
study the structure and to assimilate the spirit 
of their works, the dancers influenced them far 
more profoundly than they could have, if they 
had merely ordered music in advance, and 
patched together some movement to “go with 
it”. Some of the composers, as Miss Humphrey 
puts it, “kicked like steers” but they ended by 
writing music which was not merely tor the 
dance but an integral part of it. Just as Bach 
and Mozart absorbed the dance forms of their 
time, the young American composers reacted 
strongly to the new forms of the modern dance. 


In keeping with the economy and the strength 
of the new choreography, as well as for practi- 
cal reasons, composers used a small chamber 
ensemble. For Miss Graham’s Celebration, Mr. 
Horst wrote a score for trumpet, clarinet and 
drum, using the bright, piercing registers of 
the instruments ingeniously to accent the leaps 
in the choreography. Flute, oboe and piano 
were employed in Primitive Mysteries. A wind 
quintet consisting of flute, oboe, clarinet, bass 
clarinet and trumpet, together with a drum 
became a stock combination for modern dance 
scores. Lehman Engel’s music for Ekstasis and 
oarabande, Wallingford Riegger’s score for 
Frenetic Rhythms and Mr. Horst’s American 
Provincials music were all played by this en- 
semble. In all of these works the scenario and 
often the choreography were created first, 
sometimes with the composer watching the 
development of the movement. The factor which 
was most important in giving the music for 
Frontier, With My Red Fires, Theatre Piece 
and other landmarks in modern dance its 
special impact was this intimate connection 
between movement and music. 

Even in their use of classical music, the 
modern dancers worked entirely differently 
from the naive “interpretative” dancers who 
had told simple stories to music. They estab- 
lished a firm approach to the movement and 
made sure that the music fitted into their idea. 
And as Miss Humphrey points out, they did 
not consider it a sin to run over a musical 
phrase as an “interpreter” would have. In her 
choreographic setting of Bach’s Passacaglia, 
for instance, she often goes against the musical 
phrase for the sake of the kinetic phrase, yet 
the spectator feels no violation, because the 
logic of the superstructure of the dance carries 
him along. 


“A Dancer Is His Time” 


Social change explains the richness of modern 
choreography, according to Miss Humphrey. 
Or, as Miss Graham has put it, a dancer is 
not ahead of his time, he is his time. The tra- 
ditional ballet was based upon the court, the 
king, the queen, their nobles and the common 
people; represented by the corps de ballet. But 
the modern,.dancers (to delay reference to 
modern ballet, which has also had its revolu- 
tions) set the attitude towards the™group in 
relation to a new conception of the people and 
their respect for each other. The old patterns 
for scores, with grand entrances, star numbers, 
group fillers and finales rapidly became obso- 
lete. Even in such works as Miss Graham’s 
Heretic, where the group was opposed as a 
mass unit to a solitary, rebellious figure, the 
individual dancer was called upon for dynamic 
personal expression. And again, this integra- 
tion of personalities and accent upon each in- 
dividual’s role, no matter how small, were 
quickly reflected in the scores. Just as there are 
no mechanical or routine passages in a first- 
rate modern dance work, there are no stock 
forms in the music. Copland’s score for Appala- 
chian Spring and Hindemith’s for Herodiade, 
to take striking and recent examples, are not 
suites but structurally as well as dramatically 
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Modern Dance 


cumulative 
positions. 

No one has been 
quicker to recog- 
nize that the thea- 
tre is vitally impor- 
tant to American 
music than the com- 
posers themselves. 
As Mr. Copland ex- 
plains it, there is 
something about the 
theatre which makes 
it easier for people 
to understand art. 
It acts as “a big 
program note. ”Pel- 
léas and Tristan 
were key works in 
the musical theatre 
in bringing new conceptions to a large public. 
In his own dance scores, both for ballet and 
modern dance, Mr. Copland has striven for 
what he calls an ideal theatrical style. 

He has not hesitated to use violent cross 
rhythms, as in Billy the Kid, and he has always 
had a regard for the give and take of the dra- 
matic plan, sometimes writing to fix the atten- 
tion of the audience and sometimes using the 
music as background. It is no mere coincidence 
that his Music for the Theatre was one of his 
earliest successful works. Of all the American 
composers, Mr. Copland has been perhaps the 
most influential in the serious theatre. 

With Fancy Free, Leonard Bernstein proved 
that it is possible to capture the essence of 
popular music and to portray the gorgeous 
abandon of “low life” without becoming musi- 
cally vulgar or trivial. Jerome Moross’s score 
for Frankie and Johnny is another example 
which comes immediately to mind. “All music 
has begun in the theatre,” declares Mr. Bern- 
stein. Even the church was really a theatre 
and after the flourishing of ecclesiastical music 
the development of the opera in the renaissance 
opened a new field to composers. The reason 
for this is that music in the theatre has an 
immediate relation to the public. America, ex- 
plains Mr. Bernstein, is in a peculiar position 
musically, because it never went through the 
primitive stage of musical development. Most 
of the settlers were completely civilized people 
who brought their musical traditions with them. 
They brought a “concert point of view.” 

The United States has been flooded with 
orchestras and other musical organizations but 
it still requires the prerequisite stage of ac- 
quainting the public with the meaning and spirit 
of art through the theatre, according to Mr. 
Bernstein. People need a “representational 
preparation” for music. Hence they are not 
ready for the symphonic repertoire. This ex- 
plains “the perverted system of selling music 
to the public in ‘terms of personalities instead 


com- 


of music.” To remedy this false culture and 


to bring about a really healthy condition Mr. 
Bernstein sees two main agencies, the dance 
and Broadway. He wants the public to have the 
feeling that it can go to the theatre and hear 
music that belongs to it. 

However much one may disagree with some 
of Mr. Bernstein’s ideas (especially those which 


might be interpreted as making Broadway a ° 


white hope for really good art of any sort) 
he has hit upon one truth which is undeniable. 
People understand only the art which belongs 
to them and excites them and influences them. 
No audiences in the past twenty years have: 
been so loyal, so enthusiastic, so completely 
alive to esthetic issues, as the modern dance 
audiences. 

In the field of ballet, also, new blood and 
new ideas have wrought basic changes. It was 
not long after the American School was estab- 
lished that the American scene began to be 
expressed in a way which pointed up the 
feeble efforts of the Russian companies to “go 
native,” as in Union Pacific. Virgil Thomson’s 





Larry Gordon 


Above: 
A Scene 
from 
The Great 
American 


Goof 


Right: 
A 
Grouping 
from 
Poker 


Game 





perky, unmistakabiy American score for Filling 
Station and Copland’s music for Billy the Kid 
have both had a potent influence. Another not- 
able dance score written by Henry Brant for 
the “ballet play” The Great American Goof 
by Eugene Loring and William Saroyan was 
heard only a few times. But it also added a 
new note to dance music, especially in the 
Father Time sequence in which an infinite 
expanse both of space and time were suggestion 
with the utmost economy of sound and motion. 
William Schuman’s music for Antony Tudor’s 
study oi murder, Undertow, is a striking ex- 
ample of the dramatic scope of ballet music 
today. 

From the atavism and brilliant experimenta- 
tion of the Sacre and Petruchka, Igor Stravin- 
sky has turned to the dry wit and epigrammatic 
style of Jeu de Cartes (Poker Game) and 
Danses Concertantes. The brutal power, lavish 
color and unabashed theatre of his earlier. works 
would be sadly out of place in the exquisite, 
neo-classic ballets of Balanchine, where rhv- 
thmic subtlety, precision and nuanee of style 
mean everything. In a sense both the music 
and the choreography of these works are a war 
of nerves; but no one could deny the fascina- 
tion of their perverted ingenuity. 

Ballet music, even more than music for the 
modern dance, is in a fluid stage. It is becom- 
ing more frankly dramatic on the one hand 
and more vernacular on the other. Under the, 
impact of artistic revolutions clsewhere, the 
traditions of classical ballet are also under- 
going a change, which must be more gradual 
in the studio than it is on the stage. But the 
habit of ordering a score as one might buy a 
neck-tie is fortunately becoming extinct. Lavish 
décor and flashy choreography can no longer 
extenuate poverty of motive and true invention 
in the ballet. From this the composers have also 
benefitted. Never before has there been so 
great a demand for good music in the theatre, 
and we owe it to our dancers. 
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Musical Werld Today Faces , 
The Chailenge of Tomorrow 


probably wouid call it the Issue of Tomorrow, with an inten- 
tional play upon the word “Issue”. For this volume, the big- 
gest in our history and one of the biggest in the entire periodical 
publishing field, was built around the keystone of the future. 
It is, of course, our first Annual since the end of the war, and it 
comes at a time when the backwash of war still is very much with 
us. Strikes, job displacements, economic re-adjustments, threats 


] F we had to give this 1946 Annual Special Issue a title, we 


of inflation and all the rest of the inevitable aftermath may well - 


continue for a considerable period, and we sometimes may wonder 
when we ever shall be really finished with the war and its handi- 
work. The fact remains, however, that the war is over and that a 
peaceful, productive future does lie immediately ahead. 


It is with this future that forward-looking individuals in every 
field of endeavor, including music, must be seriously and constantly 
concerned. As suggested above, there are “issues” in-that future, 
important issues for the world in general and for the art and pro- 
fession for which we speak in particular. We have sought to pre- 
sent some of them in a constructive and illuminating way else- 
where in these pages. 


INCE there is no tomorrow except as it is created by the young- 
S sters of today, we have given very special attention to the 
nation’s musical youth. As the boy is father to the man; so is the 
apprentice parent to the master. Without proper guidance and 
the right kind of opportunities, there can be no master musicians 
tomorrow, and there are-those who feel that we here in America 
have not provided the best sort of apprenticeship in all departments 
and that we have fumbled perceptibly in taking the torch of leader- 
ship from the hands of war-torn Europe. This is a serious charge, 
and we present two separate surveys of national scope taking up 
different aspects of the matter in different age groups. They give 
a broad view of what really is being accomplished among our young 
people and what forms their development is taking. The reader 


may assess the values for himself. 

In the international scene, we take cognizance of music’s increas- 
ing prestige as a factor in human and political relations. The 
revolutionary acknowledgement by the United Nations and our 
own Department of State of the arts as instruments of world peace 
brings new and unprecedented responsibilities to our musical lead- 
ership. 


NTIL recently little thought was given to music as a social 

force. But the war years brought a greater realization 
through actual demonstration in the camps, on the ships, in the 
hospitals and in the factories. It was but a step from there to the 
idea of cementing meaningful and lasting friendships between 
otherwise dissimilar peoples by means of a common musical, artis- 
tic and cultural bond. The utmost resourcefulness and vision will 
be called upon to make a success of htis experiment with music as 
a functional art. Another challenge of the future! A comprehensive 
and thoughtful view of musical progress among our South Ameri- 
can neighbors fits logically into this picture. 

But the story of music tomorrow as we try to tell it in this issue 
is incomplete without the conditioning episodes of today, yesterday 
and the day before that. Woven into this fabric is the great per- 
forming artist of the past who helped build our heritage ; the artist 
of the present whose activities on the concert and opera stage, in 
radio and the motion picture are the very substance of the contem- 
porary stream; the native composer whose horizon has expanded 
suddenly through the dance theatre ; the folk singer newly emerged 
as a professional entity, and a host of other personalities and hap- 
penings that vitalize the ever-widening sphere of musical life in 
our time. 


T is a good and healthy prospect. Never has the future been so 
rich in promise. Never has the atmosphere of music in Amer- 
ica been so electric with anticipation of great things to come. There 
is tremendous work to be done. Given the gravity of purpose and 
sense of responsibility befitting our opportunities, plus the zeal and 
courage to activate them, we can look forward with confidence to 


the future—to Tomorrow. 
Ronald F. Eyer 
EDITOR 





Who’s Who 
Among Our Authors 


Richard Wagner, the author of Some 
ughts on Staging Grandfather’s Operas, 
page 11, escaped from Germany to Switzerland 
early in the war, leaving there for South Amer- 
ica and finally coming to the United States in 
the summer of 1941 with the aid of Arturo Tos- 


JF Richard Wa WAGNER, granddaughter of 
0 


T 


canini. Miss Wagner is best known here for 
her book, Heritage of Fire, an account of Nazi 
activity at Bayreuth and of her close knowledge 
of Hitler, Goebbels and other top officials. 

The Problem of Making the Grade for the 
Young Professional, page 17, is hardly a new 
one to Harriett Johnson, music columnist for the 
New York Post. A recently published book by 
Miss Johnson, Your Career in Music, delves 
even further into the problem. Still another of 
the columnist’s activities is a radio program, 
Music Memos, broadcast over New /York’s 
WLIB. 

Francis D. Perkins is well qualified to dis- 
course on Are Music Critics People ?—page 30. 
A veteran of the musical scene, Mr. Perkins 
is the music editor of the New York Herald 
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Tribune. Only recently he returned to his 
duties on the paper after service in the Army. 

For several years, via MusicAL AMERICA, 
Anne M. Gannett, president of the Federation 
of Music Clubs, has written an open letter to 
the American musical public summarizing the 
progress of the federation and stating future 
aims. Federated Clubs Further One World Ob- 
jective, Mrs. Gannett’s most recent statement, 
is on page 24. 

Jacob Avshalomoff brings first-hand experi- 
ence to bear in his article, A Russian Composer 
Envisions Evolution of Chinese Music, on page 
281. Born in China in 1919, Mr. Avshalomoff 
was educated in Tientsin, coming to this coun- 
try in 1937 after the Japanese occupied China. 
He has studied with his father, with Jacques 
Gershkovitch in Portland, Ore., and at the 
Eastman School. Just out of the Army, Mr. 
Avshalomoff holds a Ditson Fellowship at 
Columbia. : 

Gilbert Chase, the author of Our Smaller 


‘Neighbors Make Music Too, page 122, speaks 


with authority on matters of music down south 
of the border. The supervisor of music and 
editor of publications of the NBC University 
of the Air, the musicologist’s Guide to Latin 
American Music has been published by the 
music division of the Library of Congress. 
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Our Regrets ... 


UE to unforeseen circumstances there has 

been a delay in the publishing of this 
year’s Special Annual Issue despite the fact 
that the facilities of two printing plants and 
four engraving establishments were pressed to 
the limit to produce it. We sincerely regret any 
inconvenience caused subscribers by this delay. 








The “on the scene” report of Hollywood de- 
velopments in Films Go Musical-Biographical 
on page 25 is the work of Isabel Morse Jones, 
music critic of the Los Angeles Times. Mrs. 
Jones is also Los Angeles correspondent for 
MusIcaAL AMERICA. 

Broadcast Music in War and Peace, page 
426, comes from the pen of Samuel Kaufman, 
feature editor of the National Broadcasting 
Company. When radio was still in short pants, 
in a manner of speaking, Mr. Kaufman became 
its first newspaper columnist. He made his 
debut in the pages of the New York Sun. 

Therese Sheier, Symphony League Explores 
Its Resources, page 366, is the secretary of the 
Americatl! Symphony Orchestra League and a 
former newspaperwoman. Mary Ellis Peltz, 
author of Increased Membership and Expanded 
Program Mark Opera Guild Work, page 302, 
is the editor of the Opera News. Felix Deyo, 
who did the entertaining and illuminating in- 
terview with H. L. Mencken, Frustrated Musi- 
cian, page 19, is a Brooklyn newspaperman. At 
present he is a free lance writer and the Brook- 
lyn correspondent for MusicaAL AMERICA. 

The writers of The Story of Music in Amer- 
ica, Herbert F. Peyser, page 5; The Stars of 
Yesterday Today, John Alan Haughton, page 8; 
Artists of Tomorrow, Warren Potter, page 12; 
American Folk Singers Come of Age, Harry 
Marlatt, page 23; Modern Dance Breaks New 
Paths for the American Composer, Robert 
Sabin, page 29; are all members of the editorial 
staff of MustcaL AMERICA. 
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The World Seeks 
Path To Peace 
Through Culture and Art 


(Continued from page 15) 


v0 give advice, since advice costs no money. 

Lhe embarrassment of a small budget, or no 
budget at all, is exemplified by a current in- 
stance. An invitation was extended by the 
Music Educators National Conference to music 
educators throughout the world to attend its bi- 
ennial meeting in Cleveland during March. 
This invitation went out through American 
diplomatic channels in nine embassies, five le- 
gations, two consulates and one mission dis- 
tributed all over the globe. To the date of this 
writing, there has not been one reply! The dif- 
ficulty here was, of course, that there are few 
special agents among our diplomatic missions 
abroad to see that such invitations are proper- 
ly conveyed and espoused in the places where 
they are received, plus the fact that no special 
arrangements or provisions could be made for 
those who might have liked to accept the in- 
vitation. 

Expansion is envisioned in the field of copy- 
right and collection. Here there is need to in- 
crease the flow of music between all countries 
for the benefit of the greatest number of com- 
posers and authors; to stop pirating; to in- 
crease the area of agreement and reciprocity, 
and to break down a tendency toward cartelli- 
zation and restriction. 


A FREER exchange of visiting music 

groups, such as orchestras, choruses, 
dance companies and the like, also is held de- 
sirable. However, the opposition of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Musicians, on the one hand, 
and certain restrictive measures invoked in for- 
eign countries against our musicians, on the 
other, stand as major obstacles to any immedi- 
ate development along this line. In this con- 
nection, the Department works toward the in- 
stitution of reciprocal treaties rather than the 
type of legislation passed by the Senate on 
Feb. 1, and aimed at Caesar Petrillo and the 
musicians’ union. This legislation, which has 
just passed the House, seeks to curb union pow- 
er over radio broadcasts and is the direct re- 
sult of the recent controversy between Mr. 
Petrillo and Joseph E. Maddy of the Inter- 
lochen Music Camp. 


Estimated Costs 


Finally, the Department has extensive plans 
drawn up for specialized activity in the Ameri- 
can republics, Europe and the Near East. These 
include music depositories of the type already 
mentioned, special published material, assist- 
ance for actual musical performances scaled to 
the varying needs and desires of the countries 
visited, and the exchange of students, teachers 
and performers. These undertakings, of 
course, cost money ;. sometimes a great deal of 
money. For example, the exchange of six or- 
chestral, choral, drama and ballet groups might 
cost as much as $600,000. The equipping, ship- 
ping and administering of one music and art 
library would run, roughly, to $20,000. Such 
costs are far in excess of what the government 
can hope to do alone. It envisions its role, even 
after the Bloom bill is passed, as one of facili- 
tation and information for the most part. There 
is a very real desire on the part of responsible 
officials not to have any government agencies 
seem to compete with private organizations, but 
even this kind of help is still in the blue print 
stage. 


This means that nothing adequate can be 
done until the pending legislation is passed and 
the necessary funds secured. If the United 
States intends to play a significant part in the 
achievement of world peace through cultural 
channels and make any sort of showing in com- 
parison with the efforts of other nations, sev- 
eral of whom are already well on their way, 
there must be Congressional action—and soon. 
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_What They Read 20 Years Ago 











Skyscrapers Ballet Acclaimed at Metro- 
politan Opera Premiere. At Left, One 
of the Settings. At Right, Sammy Lee, 
Who Staged the Production; John Alden 
Carpenter, the Composer; Louis Hassel- 
mans, the Conductor, and, at Rear, 
Robert Edmond Jones, the Designer 


Yehudi Menuhin Makes 
Debut at Manhattan 
Opera House. Reveals 
“Savoir Faire Eight 
Times His Eight Years” 


Marvellous! 

The American Male Quartet after a success- 
ful concert in the Wanamaker radio station, 
had a cable from the sister-in-law of one of its 
members in London, who had not heard him for 
1] years, saying she had recognized his voice 
over a British pickup station. 

1926 


Might Do It Again 
Senate Repeals Admissions Tax Entirely. 
Expect Compromise May Be Reached with 
House. Removal of Entire Tax Would Re- 
lieve Public of Annual Payment of $33,000,000. 
1926 








FROM OUR READERS 








Willson Answers Sergeant 
On Army Radio Music 


Dear Sgt. Jahant: 


Your letter published in Musica AMERICA was 
quite unfair to the Armed Forces Radio Service. 
You mention that the classical programs you re- 
ceived consisted mainly of Kostelanetz and myself. 
If this is so you have definite quarrel with the men 
who are doing the programming at your local sta- 
tion. I would like you as well as MusicaL AMER- 
Ica’s readers to know the following facts: 

Through the facilities of the AFRS the NBC 
Symphony, under Toscanini and others, has been 
sent overseas regularly every week for the past 87 
weeks ; the Boston Symphony has been sent for 90 
weeks ; the New York Philharmonic for 70 weeks. 
The Philadelphia and Cleveland Symphonies are 
also sent overseas frequently. Because of the tran- 
scription medium it has been possible for the AFRS, 
through its backlog, to send symphonic programs 
uninterruptedly to the troops the year around. This 
is not true of the radio fare at home. 

The basic library of your Army radio station is 
also supplied with the Tchaikovsky, Beethoven and 


MUSICAL AMERICA for February, 926——————_____} 
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Well Deserved 
On his 60th birthday recently celebrated in 
Helsingfors, Jan Sibelius besides receiving the 
Grand Cross of the Order of the White Rose 
was voted an increase of 50,000 marks in his 
annual pension by the Finnish government. He 
will néW recéive an annual pension of 100,000 


marks. 
1926 





Brahms symphonies and concertos and much of the 
standard symphonic repertoire. 

Your complaint about not hearing symphonic 
music should be registered with the heme station 
over which you are hearing your programs. 

Sincerely yours, 
Meredith Willson, 
Major, AUS, AFRS. 


The above was written in reply to a letter from Sgt. 
Jahant which was published in the Dec. 25 issue of “‘Musi- 
cal America.’’—Editor. 





Louis Graveure Refutes 
Rumors That He Is Dead 


Dear Musica AMERICA: 


Word has come to me from New York that re- 
ports are circulating in the U. S. A. to the purport 
that I am dead. 

Will you please contradict these rumors through 
the medium of your columns?—I shall be greatly 
obliged. I was never in better health in my life 
than now, nor, I believe, in better voice, and am 
looking forward to concertizing in the U. S. very 
shortly. 

During the war I have been voluntarily serving 
in the Coast Guard forces of Great Britain, attached 
to a unit on one of the most dangerous stretches of 
coast in all England. One of our duties was the 
launching of rescue craft to wrecked American, 
British and Allied airmen and sailors. 

Yours cordially, 
Louis Graveure, 
London, England. 
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(Continued from page 232) 
both the San Francisco and Metro- 
politan Operas.” 


Philadelphia La Scala 


RANCESCO PELOSI, enter. 

prising and energetic general 
manager and artistic director of the 
Philadelphia La Scala Opera Com- 
pany, and Mrs. Walter A. Knerr, 
president, can survey with justifi- 
able pride the progress and achieve- 
ments of the organization over the 
past year from both financial and 
artistic viewpoints. 

At the home base, the Academy 
of Music in Philadelphia, and or 
tour which now includes Washing- 
ton, D. C., capacity houses have 
been the rule for all performances 
Altogether, tours included, the La 
Scala hung up a record of 43 per- 
formances for the period from Jan- 
uary 1945 to January 1946. 

Revivals have been an important 
feature of the La Scala schedule the 
most notable of which was Doni- 
zetti’s La Favorita, which was pre- 
sented on May 23, said to be for the 
first time in 40 years. Originally 
scheduled for April 25, a postpone- 
ment was necessary because of 
Bruna Castagna’s illness, which, in 
a way was not to be wondered at, 
for La Favorita has been labeled a 
“jinx” opera among managers in 
this country. However, all obsta- 
cles overcome, the expensively and 
beautifully mounted production with 
a stellar cast all in top form, wrote 
a flaming firale to the 1944-45 sea- 


son. 








Opera Companies See. Demand 


Braving a possible storm of pub- 
lic protest the intrepid Mr. Pelosi 
restored Puccini’s Madama Butter- 
fly to the repertoire on May 16, 
1945. That his judgment was en- 
tirely correct was attested by a 
packed and enthusiastic house at 
that performance and at subsequent 
performances. 

The most recent revival was von 
Flotow’s merry and melodious Mar- 
tha with an excellent cast made up 
largely of American singers. Given 
in English it was warmly welcomed 


‘ at its first performance in Phila- 


delphia in 20 years which took place 
at a Dec. 29 matinee. 

As in seasons past, guarantee 
sponsorships have been provided in 
the music centers for the La Scala 
tour engagements with no losses 
sustained by the backers. In fact, 
both in Buffalo and in Detroit hun- 
dreds of opera-thirsty patrons had 
to be turned away, and standees 
were the rule at all performances. 

In Philadelphia over the previ- 
ously mentioned period, La Scala 
has given 14 performances of 10 
operatic works, with different casts 
in repeat performances, at the Acad- 
emy of Music. In Baltimore five 
productions were given at the Lyric 
Theatre. At the Syria Mosque in 
Pittsburgh last May seven produc- 
tions were offered. Buffalo’s sec- 
ond festival engagement at the beau- 
tiful Kleinhans Music Hall was ex- 
tended to seven performances, and 
the third Detroit La Scala festival 
at the huge Masonic Auditorium 
totaled eight performances. 


On Nov. 2, 1945, Washington, 
D. C., was added to the touring list 
with three performances already 
given in Constitution Hall and two 
more to go. The sponsor list in- 
cludes Mrs. Harry S. Truman 
among other notables. 

La Scala has an impressive art- 
ists’ roster on which several new- 
comers appear. Among these are 
Lawrence Tibbett, Donald Dixon, 
Kurt Baum, Rafaele Lagaris, Mario 
Berini, Norina Greco, Louisa Mara, 
Eugene Conley. Other stars include 


Bruna Castagna, Grace Moore, 
Zinka Milanov, Rose Bampton, 
Licia Albanese, Gertrude Ribla, 


Vivian Della Chiesa, Hilde Reggi- 
ani, Elda Ercole, Lillian Marchetto, 
Christina Carroll, Stella Roman, 
Dorothy Kirsten, Winifred Heidt, 


Suzanne Sten, Suzanne Fisher, 
Nancy Garrotto, Nino Martini, Gio- 
vanni Martinelli, Bruno Landi, 


Franco Perulli, Raoul Jobin, Rolf 
Gerard, Arthur Carron, Pasquale 
Ferrara, Armand Tokatyan, Alex- 
ander Sved, Martial Singher, 
George Czaplicki, Francesco Valen- 
tino, Ivan Petroff, Angelo Pilotto, 
Carleton Gauld, Nino Ruisi, Sal- 
vatore Baccaloni, Nicola Moscona, 
Vittorio Trevason. 

Heading the conductor’s list is 
Guiseppe Bamboschek, La Scala’s 
musical director; Gabriele Simeoni., 
Albert Baccolini and Herbert Fiss 
completing the staff. The staging 
of all productions is under the ex- 
pert suvervision of Benjamin Al- 
tieri. William Sena, choreographer 
and ballet-master, has achieved 


notable results with his excellently 
trained corps de ballet. 
The balance of the present sea- 


son will be highlighted by a revival 
of Fiordano’s Andre Chenier which 
has been absent from repertoires for 
some time, and the addition to the 
La Scala repertoire of Verdi’s Un 
Ballo in Maschera in which Zinka 
Milanov will sing the role of Amelia. 

Plans are already under way for 
the annual La Scala visit to Pitts- 
burgh in the spring when seven per- 
formances are scheduled. The early 
fall tour will have for its first stop 
Buffalo, with seven performances 
booked, and from there to Detroit 
for eight performances. During the 
1946-47 season 14 operas will be 
presented in Philadelphia; five in 
Baltimore, and eight in Washington, 
representing an increase of two for 
the home schedule and two for 
Washington. Negotiations are also 
under way for extending touring 
plans to include several of the ma- 
jor cities further west. To add 
still more lustre to the 1946-47 sea- 
son general manager Pelosi is ar- 
ranging to bring to America several 
famous European stars. 





National Grand Opera 
RRANGEMENTS are in prog- 
ress for the National Grand 
Opera Company, Mr. Giorgio D’An- 
dria, founder and director, to pre- 
sent the fourth annual festival in 
Newark under the sponsorship of 
the Griffith Cultural and Music 
Foundation. Mr. D’Andria is also 
negotiating to bring his company to 
Havana to resume his presentations 
there, which were interrupted by the 
war. 
In recognition of the brilliant 
operatic performances which he 


(Continued on page 367) 
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STANLEY NEED 


“Real Poet 


of the 







Keyboard” 


Now Booking Season 1946-47 


Concert Management 


VERA BULL HULL 
101 West 55th Street, 
New York 19, N. Y. 


Steinway Piano 








N. Y. Times 
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voms HAY WARD 


TENOR, METROPOLITAN OPERA ASSOCIATION 


CONCERT 


RADIO 


* 


‘Mr. Hayward’s debut as 
Tybalt augurs well for his 
future with the company.” 


—Mark Schubart, 
N. Y. Times, 
Dec. 4, 1945. 


“Some of the better singing 
was contributed by Thomas 
Hayward.” 


—New York Sun, 
Dec. 26, 1945. 


“Thomas Hayward disclosed 
a voice of sympathetic quality, 
handled with skill.” 


—Felix Borowski, 
Chicago Sun, 
August 13, 1945. 


“Hayward has talent for 
drama. His voice has power 
and appealing quality.” 


—Charles Buckley, 
Chicago Herald American, 
August 13, 1945. 


* STAR ¥* 


SERENADE TO AMERICA 
NATIONAL BROADCASTING CO. 
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REGINA RESNIK AS "TOSCA," HER LATEST ROLE AT THE METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE 


REGINA RESNIK 


Brilliant Dramatic Soprano Metropolitan Opera Assn. 





P.M., New York’s leading newspaper writes: 


REGINA RESNIK sang the title role in Puccini's Tosca for the first time at the Metropolitan Friday night. 


She makes a deeply moving and believable Floria Tosca. Her singing is accomplished and pleasing to 
the ear; and she acts the part with intelligence and a sure instinct for the theatrical effect. The second 


act, particularly, gained in excitement and impact from the intense emotional pitch she maintained through 
its scenes of torture, seduction and murder. 














REGINA RESNIK and SET SVANHOLM will be available for a few joint recitals and orchestra appearances 
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ET SVANHOLM 


Outstanding Swedish Dramatic Tenor 


Royal Opera House, Stockholm 


ONLY A FEW DATES STILL AVAILABLE 


REGINA RESNIK and SET SVANHOLM will be available for a few joint recitals and orchestra appearances 
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MAX 


POLLIKOFE 


Violinist 


Wins Laurels with Brilliant Performance—Town Hall Recital, Oct. 21, 1945 


RECITAL PRESENTED 
BY MAX POLLIKOFF 


Young Violinist Shows Polished Style and Wide 
Color Range in Town Hall Performance 








By NOEL STRAUS 


Serious, sane violin playing that had imagination and 
a sure sense of style was put forth by Ma: Pollikoff 
in his recital last night at Town Hall. The youthful 
artist possessed a small tone, but it was clean, bright 
and capable of a wide range of color effects. It also 
was true to pitch, and was used with admirable dis- 
crimination in a series of offerings that were techni- 


New York Times 
October 22, 1945 


cally polished and well differentiated in style. 

In the Bach-Nachez “Partita” in E minor and the 
Mozart Concerto in D major (K. 218), which formed 
the first half of the program, Mr. Pollikoff made a 
clearly defined distinction between the two classic 
masterpieces that manifested a fine insight of their 
respective characteristics. There were nobility and vigor 
in the Bach, and warmth of feeling in the introspec- 
tively treated Adagio, where the youthful artist found 
his first opportunity to display his prowess in deftly 
molded cantilena. 

For the Mozart concerto the violinist adopted a more 
restrained dynamic frame, to which he adhered ad- 
mirably throughout the work’s three movements. Here 
his playing took on the added finesse and delicacy asked 
by this music, in a reading remarkable alike for its 
sensitiveness, taste and refinement. The passagework 


~ 


was as clean and accurate as it had proved in the ear- 
lier composition, but it now was projected with the 
appropriate lightness and grace the Mozart creation asks. 

All technical problems were nicely solved in the 
knowingly delivered corner movements and their tricky 
cadenzas. Interpretively the Andante, with its simple, 
heartfelt treatment, and the finale, with its fine con- 
trasts between the chief theme and the episodes, were 
expert achievement. 

Mr. Pollikoff was as much at home in the ultra- 
modern realm of the Prokofieff sonata in D, presented 
with dash and elan, and the Morton Gould “Violin 
Suite,” with its six clever but superficial and eclectic 
pieces, which received a well integrated performance. 
Vivian Rivkin, at the piano, provided far more com- 
prehending support in the contemporary works than in 
the classics. 
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MARGUERITE PIAZZA | LOIS MARCUS 


SOPRANO SOPRANO~ - 











WILLIAM L. STEIN, INC. also presents for the season 1946-1947 


CARLOS ALEXANDER, Bass Baritone 
SUSAN ARLING, Mezzo Soprano 
CATHERINE ASPINALL, Soprano 

SIDOR BELARSKY, Bass 

ELIZABETH BOLLINGER, Lyric Soprano 
AUDREY BOWMAN, Dramatic Soprano 
YVONNE CHAUVEAU, Soprano 
HENRY CORDY, Lyric Tenor 
KATHRYN HARVEY, Coloratura 
THOMAS HAYWARD, Tenor, Metropolitan Opera Assn. 
JOHN HERRICK, Baritone 
ERNST HOFFMANN, Conductor, Houston Symphony, Texas 
RAY JACQUEMOT, Bass Baritone 
CAROL JONES, Mezzo Soprano 
FREDERICK KITZINGER, Conductor 
MAX KOTLARSKY, Pianist 
BEVERLEY LANE, Soprano 
FREDERICK LECHNER, Baritone, Metropolitan Opera Assn. 
VIRGINIA MAC WATTERS, Coloratura, San Francisco Opera 
SIROON MANGURIAN, Mezzo Soprano 
THOMAS PHILIPP MARTIN, Conductor 
LOUISE MEISZNER, Pianist 
BRENDA MILLER, Dramatic Soprano 
EMILE RENAN, Bass Baritone 
GRACIELA RIVERA, Coloratura 
EVELYN SACHS, Contralto 

ERNST WOLFYF, Tenor 
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AMERICAN 
SyMPHONY URCHESTRAS 








The following is a list of 170 symphony orchestras in 
the United States, Canada, Mexico, Brazil, Cuba, Chile 
and Argentina. While not pretending to completeness, 
this list represents all of.the professional and semi-pro- 
fessional orchestras in the hemisphere on which “Musi- 


cal America” has reliable information. 
based on the 1945-46 season. 


\ 


All data is 
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Orchestra 


President And/Or Manager 





UNITED STATES 


Albuquerque Civic Symphony P.O. Box 605 
(N. M.) 


Altoona Civic Symphony (Pa.) Jaffa Mosque 


Amarillo Philharmonic (Tex.) 1001 Western Street 


Ann Arbor Civic Orchestra 
( Mich.) 


Arkansas Philharmonic 


Kaldwin-Wallace Symphony 


BaltimoreSymphony 


Birmingham Civic Symphony 


(Ala.) 


Bloomfield Symphony (N. J.) 


Bloomington-Normal Sym- 
phony 


Bob Jones College Orchestra 


Boston Symphony 


1613 East Stadium Blvd. 


Boyle Bldg., Little Rock, Ark. 


Baldwin-Wallace College, 
Berea, Ohio 


1112 Fidelity Bldg., Lexington 


and Charles Sts. 


82 Broad St. 


Unity Bldg., Bloomington, III. 


Cleveland, Tenn. 


Symphony Hall, Boston 15 


Bremerton Symphony (Wash. ) 15th and Chester Sts. 


Buffalo Philharmonic 


Burrall Symphony (Mo.) 


Canton Symphony (Ohio) 


Charleston Symphony (S. C.) 


Charleston Symphony 
(W. Va.) 
Chattanooga Symphony 


Cheyenne Little Symphony 
Wyo.) 

Chicago Business Men’s 
Orchestra 

Chicago North Side Sym- 
phony 

Chicago Symphony 

Chicago Woman’s Symphony 

Cincinnati Symphony 


Cleveland Symphony 


Cleveland Women’s Orchestra 


Colorado Springs Symphony 


Columbia Soutlfern Symphony 


(S. C.) 

Columbus Philharmonic 
(Ohio) 

Crawfordsville Symphony 
(Ind. ) 


Dallas Symphony 
Davenport Tri-City Sym- 
phony (la.) 


Dayton Philharmonic (Ohio) 


Denver Symphony 
Denver Civic Symphony 


Detroit Symphony 
Drake Civic Symphony (TIa.) 


Duluth Symphony 
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Pennsylvania and Porter Aves. 


Stephens College, Columbia 


315 North Market Avenue 


97 Rutledge Ave. 


305 Chamber of Commerce 
Bldg. 
University of Chattanooga 


Cheyenne Chamber of Com- 
merce 


Press Rm. 2182Union Station 


Greenview Ave. 


216 South Michigan Ave. 
Oakland Rd., Highland Park 


1106 First National Bank Bldg. 


Severance Hall, Cleveland 6 


1779 East 89 St. 
P. O. Box 705 
Columbia, S. C. 


114 East. Broad Street 
Crawfordsville 

1321 Kirby Bldg. 

2915 Middle Rd. 


Biltmore Hotel 
City and Country Building 
City and Country Building 


Music Hall 


Drake University, Des Moines 


712 Alworth Bldg. 


a 


Kurt Frederick 
Russell Gerhart 


Robert L. Barron 
Joseph E. Maddy 


James de la Fuente 


George Poinar 
Reginald Stewart 
Dorsey Whittington 


Walter Kurkewicz 
Bethuel Gross 


Karl Keefer, Herbert 
Hoover 


Serge Koussevitzky 


Walter C. Welke 
William Steinberg 


Edward Murphy 
Cc 


Richard Oppenheim 


J. Albert Fracht 
Antonio Modarelli 


Ottokar Cadek 
Clyde G. Ross 
George Dasch 
Rudolph Reimers 


Desire Defauw 
Jerzy Bojanowski 
Eugene Goossens 


Erich Leinsdorf 


Hyman Schandler 
Frederick Boothroyd 
Carl Bamberger 


Izler Solomon 


Walter L. Fertig 
D 


Antal Dorati 
Oscar W. Anderson 


Paul Katz 
Saul Caston 


Saul Caston 
Henry T. Ginsburg 


Karl Krueger 
Frank Noyes 


Tauno Hannikainen 
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Roy E. Thompson, mgr. 
Mrs. Wallace B. Archey, 
pres. 


Mrs. Howard Lynch. mgr. 
Phillip O. Potts, mgr. 


F. W. Patrick, mgr. 


George Poinar, mgr. 


C. C. Cappel, mgr. 


C. E. Emmons, mgr. 
Louis Williams, mgr. 


Guyla Pearson, mgr. 


George E. Judd, mgr. 


R. E. Canfield, pres. 
Robert E. MacIntyre, mgr. 


Paul Weaver, mgr. 


James Aungst, pres. 


Maud W. Gibbon, mgr. 
Cecil R. Adams, pres. 


Mrs. Paul Kruesi, pres. 


Allan Carpenter, mgr. 
Charles Duerr, mgr. 


George A. Kuyper, mgr. 
Mrs. J. V. Spachner, pres. 
J. M. O’Kane, mgr. 


C. J. Vosburgh, mgr. 


Mrs. John H. Moore, mgr. 


Frank Giles, mgr. 
James Y. Perry, mgr. 


Helen Heimberger, mgr. 


Fred C. Domroese, pres. 


D. Gordon Rupe, pres. 
Mrs. R. VonMaur, mgr. 


Miriam Rosenthal, mgr. 
Helen Black, mgr. 
Helen Black, mgr. 


Henry H. Reichhold, pres. 
Victor Young, mgr. 


A. H. Miller, mgr. 


Albuquerque High School 
Jaffa Mosque (3500) 


Municipal (2800) 
Pattengill (900) 


Robinson (2988) 


Kulas (800) 

Lyric Theatre (2800) 
Municipal (5000) 
Bloomfield High School ( 


5 
5 


2 and summer 


9 


14 sub.; 12 
pop. ; 5 student 


Suspended 
1600) 4 


Scottish Rite Temple (1500) 


Margaret Mack Hall (834) 6 


Symphony Hall (2631) 


Civic Centre (1600) 


Kleinhans Music Hall (3000) ‘ 10 


Stevens College (1000) 


Timkin Vocational High 
School (1103) 


Memminger (1040) 
Shrine Mosque (1000) 


Chattanooga High Schoo 
(1700) 


60 sub.; 6 
youth; 60 
pop. ; 24 Espla- 
nade; 9 Berk- 
shire 

5 and 2 pop. 
sub.; 20 
= pop.; 11 youth 

10 


l 


Cheyenne High School (1246) 


Orchestra Hall (2500) 
Thorne Hall (800) 


Orchestra Hall (2582) 
Orchestra Hall (2582) 
Music Hall (3460) 


Severance Hall (2000) 


Severance Hall (2000) 
High School (1400) 


3 


106 

3 

40 sub.; 7 
pop.; 5 youth 
40 sub.; 14 
pop. ; 24 educ. ; 
14 twilight 

7 

4 and 2 pop. 


Columbia Township Hall 6 


Memorial Hall (3300) 


Fair Park Aud. (4500) 
Masonic (3000) 


Memorial Hall (2639) 
City (3500) 
City (3500) 


Masonic (5000) 

T. Roosevelt High School 
(1800) 

Duluth Armory (3000) 


7 and 2 youth 
Inactive 

12 

4 and 3 youth 


7 
15 
4 


20 & 20 youth 
4 


6 and 2 youth; 
1 community 
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Photo by Morse 
© “3000 People, not counting the tring 


e of standees, heard Percy Grainger, 
finest in -the nine Watergate seasons, 


rainger was at his best,” 
Glenn Dillard Gunn, Washi 


It was a brilliant concert—one of the 


1945 


o “Grainger Provided a reat evening in his cap 


acity as pia Ctrifying Performance.” 


Borowski, Chicago Sun, June 30, 1945 


-» Detroit Free Press, 


aspects as a musical innovator, a melodist whose Compositions 

Hector Charlesworth, Toronto Globe & Mail, Nov. 17, 1945 

al years ‘Percy’ Grainger returned to Montreal and proved to € same pianist and 

he was here before. That is saying much, for Mr. i t is without doubt 

musical executants, shame a half hund he is a formidable * 
ici y because he loves music. 


homas Archer, Montreal Gazette, December 1, 1945 oe 
s 
Manager, ANTONIA MORSE, 9 Cromwell Place, White Plains, N. Y. Reco 


Booking Arrangement with ALBERT MORINI, 119 W. 57th St, New York 19, N. Y. 
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AMERICAN SYMPHONY ORCHESTRAS 


(Continued from page 254) 





Orchestra 


Address 


Conductor 


President And/Or Manager 


Auditorium and Capacity 





Dutchess County Phil- 
harmonic 


Elizabeth Philharmonic 
(N. J.) 
El Paso Symphony 
Erie Philharmonic ( Penna.) 


Fall River Symphony ( Mass.) 

Flint Symphony ( Mich.) 

Forest Hills-Queens Sym- 
phonic Society (N. Y.) 

Fort Hays Symphony ( Kans.) 

Fort Wayne Philharmonic 
(Ind.) 


Germantown Symphony 
( Penna.) 


Glendale Symphony ( Calif.) 
Grand Rapids Symphony 
( Mich.) 


Hanover Handel Society 
Symphony 
es Symphony 


(Penna. 
Hollywood Bowl Symphony 
Houston Symphony (Tex.) 
— Symphony 
W. 


a.) 
Indianapolis Symphony 


Jackson Symphony ( Miss.) 

Janssen Symphony 

Jersey City Philharmonic 
(N. J.) 

Joplin Symphony ( Mo.) 

Kalamazoo Symphony 
( Mich.) 

Kansas City Philharmonic 

Kenosha Symphony ( Wis.) 

Knoxville Symphony (Tenn.) 

La Crosse Vocational High 
Schoo} Symphony ( Wis.) 

Lansing Symphony ( Mich.) 

Lon if” Philharmonic 

if. 

Long Beach Woman’s Sym- 
phony 

Los Angeles Philharmonic 

Los Angeles Women’s Sym- 
phony 

Louisville Philharmonic 
(Ky.) 

Memphis Symphony 

Miami Symphony 

Minneapolis Symphony 

National Orchestral Asso- 
ciation 

National Symphony 


New Haven Symphony 
(Conn.) 


New Jersey Symphony 
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Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


14 Greaves PI., Cranford, N. J. 
Hotel Hilton 
Wolf Road, R.D. 1 


177 Highland Ave. 
Crapo and Kearsley, Flint 3 


69-10 Yellowstone Blvd., 
Forest Hills 


Fort Hays 
209 West Berry St. 


407 Glenecho Rd. 


Glendale College 
224 Scribner Ave., N.W. 


Webster Hall, Dartmouth 
College 

11 North Market Sq. 

2301 North Highland Ave., 
Hollywood 28 

700 Texas Ave. 

Huntington, W. Va. 

Murat Theatre, Ind. 4 


Jackson, Miss. 
8913 Sunset Blvd., 
Hollywood 46 
921 Bergen Ave. 


Joplin, Mo. 


Kalamazoo Symphony Society 
918 Scarritt Bldg. 
5830 Sixth Ave. 


Knoxville, Tenn. 


La Crosse High School 

Lansing Symphony Associates, 
sing 

408 E. First St. 


408 E. First St. 


127 W. Fifth St. 


Whittier, Calif. 


228 West Guthrie St. 


1822 Overton Park Ave. 
University of Miami 


University of Minnesota 


119 West 57 St., New York 
City 
Woodward Bldg., Wash., D.C. 


Church St. 


4 Central Ave., Orange, N. J. 


Ole Windingstad 


August May 


H. Arthur Brown 
John R. Metcalf 


F 
Ray Croff 
William W. Norton 
Robert Stanley 


Carl J. Malmberg 
Hans Schwieger 


G 
Arthur B. Lipkin 


Scipione Guidi 
Nicolai Malko 


Maurice F. Longhurst 


Geo. King Raudenbush 


Leopold Stokowski 


Ernst Hoffman 


Raymond A. Schoewe 


Fabien Sevitzky 


Theodore Russell 
Werner Janssen 


J. Randolph Jones 


William Penny Hacker 


K 
Herman Felber, Jr. 


Efrem Kurtz 


Richard Czerwonky 


Leigh Elder 
Romeo Tata 
Robert Resta 

Eva Anderson 
Alfred Wallenstein 
Ruth Haroldson 


Robert Whitney 


M 
Burnet Tuthill 


Modeste Alloo 


Dimitri Mitropoulos 


Leon Barzin 


Kans Kindler 


David Stanley Smith 


Frieder Weissman 


Edwin L. Daniels, pres. 


Otto G. Sickert, mgr. 


Dorrance Roderick, pres. 
Carl W. McNary, pres. 


Arthur H. Hathaway, mgr. 
Geo. W. Cochrane, mgr. 
Peter M. Horn, pres. 


Armond Gemmer, mgr. 


Edward T. Gaither, mgr. 


Gaylord C. Gill, mgr. 


Mrs. Arthur Hull, pres. 
Karl Wecker, mgr. 

H. R. Cullen, pres. 

Omar Frick, pres. 
Howard Harrington, mgr. 
Gordon Marks, mgr. 

Lois Lavers, mgr. 


J. Randolph Jones, mgr. 


Mrs. Harry M. Snow, mgr. 


Ruth O. Seufert, mgr. 


Mrs. Ragnhild Congdon, mgr. 


J. B. Coleman, mgr. 

Mrs. Edwin Mackey, pres. 
Rex Hodges, pres. 
Herbert Whitaker, mgr. 
Wilfrid L. Davis, mer. 
Ruth Haroldson, mgr. 


John G. Snowden, mgr. 


Louis Levy, pres. 
Mrs. Arnold Volpe, mgr. 


Arthur J. Gaines, mgr. 


Barnett Byman, mgr. 


J. E. Mutch, mgr. 


M. Sokoloff, mgr. 


Russell B. Kingman, mer. 
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Poughkeepsie High School 
(1100) 


Masonic Temple (850) 


Liberty Hall (2384) 
Strong-Vincent (1200) 


Temple Hall (700) 

Central High School (1000) 

Forest Hills High School 
(1300) 

Sheriden Coliseum (1500) 

Quimby (2100) 


Germantown High School 
(1200) 


Glendale High School 
Civic (5000) 


Forum (1780) 
Hollywood Bow! (19,253) 
City (4300) 

City (2300) 

Murat Theatre (1925) 


Bailey School (1500) 


Wilshire-Ebell Theatre 
(1294) 


Snyder High School (2100) 


Central High School (2700) 

Music Hall (2572) 

Bradford High School 
(1600) 

Knoxville High School 
(1250) 


Vocational (1230) 


Auditorium Hall (1387) 
Municipal 
Philharmonic (2670) 


Belmont High School (2500) 
be 


Memorial (2350) 


Ellis (2500) 
Miami Senior High School 


(1800) 
Cyrus Northop (5000) 


Carnegie Hall (2760) 


Constitution Hall (3844) 


Woolsey Hall (2400) 


Orange High School (1267) ; 
Mt. Hebron Jr. High (1100) 


6 
10 and 4 pop. 


3 and youth, 
Service con- 
certs 

2 

7 


2 
7 
32 summer 


10 and 10 stu- 
dent 


6 and 3 sum- 
mer 


39 
5 
6 
7 


Indeterminate 


Indeterminate 
4 
4 
3 
46 & 13 youth 
8 


6 and 1 benefit 


4 sub. ; 4 pop. ; 
2 youth 
20 


25 sub.; 6 
youth ; 3 extra 


4 


19 sub; 9 
youth; 2 
assoc. ; 2 Fed- 
eral 

8 sub. ; 3 pop. ; 
3 youth; 6 
family 


8 
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ELLEN BALLON 


CHOPIN CONCERTO IN F MINOR with 
SIR THOMAS BEECHAM conducting the 
ROCHESTER PHILHARMONIC: 


“A beautifully sensitive performance, perfectly 
in the mood of the music. .. . Her triumph was 
won by adherence to the best traditions of 


” 


—Rochester Times-Union, Feb. 14, 1946 








pianism ... 










“She made Chopin sound the way it should. . . . 
Displayed a beautiful singing touch and a fine 
poetic instinct. . . .- Beautiful shading and 


rhythmic nuances. . . . A fine artist.” 
—Rochester Democrat & Chronicle, Feb. 14, 1946 


SEASON 1946-47 


| PRESENTING 


VILLA-LOBOS’ FIRST 
CONCERTO FOR PIANO 
AND ORCHESTRA 
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| “Beautiful Tone” 


} New York Times 





i 






“Poetic Performance” | : 
“Delirious Ovation” - 


Chicago Daily News 
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| “Electrifying Performance” bai ANDREW SCHULHOF 
| Toronto Globe and Mail ee ee 113 West 57 Street, New York 19, N. Y. 






Porsonal Representative: | 
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AMERICAN SYMPHONY ORCHESTRAS 


(Continued from page 256) 





Orchestra 


Address 


Conductor 


President And/Or Manager 


Auditorium and Capacity 


Number of 
Cencerts 





New Orleans Symphony 


New Rochelle Symphony 
(N. Y.) 
New York City Symphony 


New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony 


North Carolina Symphony 

Northern Kentucky Sym- 
phony 

North Manchester Civic 
Symphony (Ind.) 

Northwest Arkansas Sym- 
phony 

Northwestern University 
Symphony 

Nutley Symphony (N. J.) 


Oklahoma Symphony 
Oakland Symphony 


Omaha Symphony 


Pasadena Civic Music 
Association 
Pennsylvania Philharmonic 


Peoria Symphony (Iil.) 
Philadelphia Orchestra 


Philadelphia Pops Orchestra 
Pittsburg Festival Orchestra 
Pittsburgh Symphony 


Portland Symphony (Me.) 
Potsdam State Symphony 
(N. Y.) 


Racine Symphony 

Reading Symphony ( Penna.) 

Rhode Island Philharmenic 

Rochester Civic Orchestra 
(N. Y.) 


Rochester Philharmonic 


Rockford Civic Symphony 
(Tll.) 


St. Louis Philharmonic 
St. Louis Symphony 


Saginaw Civic S hon 
— Ol” 

San Antonio Symphony 
(Tex.) 

San Diego Community Sym- 
phony 

San Francisco Symphony 


Santa Monica Symphony 
(Cal.) 
Savannah Symphony (Ga.) 


Scranton Philharmonic 
(Penna.) 


Seattle Philharmonic (Wash. ) 
Seattle Symphony 


Sioux City Symphony (Ia.) 
South Bend Symphony (Ind.) 


Spartanburg Symphony 
(S. C.) : 


Spokane Philharmonic 
ae Civic Symphony 
oO. 
Springfield Symphony 
Mass.) 
Springfield Symphony 
(Ohio) 


Sunbury Symphony ( Penna.) 
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605 Canal St. 
185 Centre Ave. 


New York City Centre, 130 
West 56th St. 
113 W. 57th St. 


Box 111, Chapel Hill 


F. Bruch, Cincinnati 20, 
Ohio 


North Manchester 


Arkansas Orchestra Projects, 


Fayetville 
Evanston, III. 


295 Grant Ave. 


Oklahoma City, 2 


48 Wildwood Ave., 
Piedmont 10, Cal. 


1601 Rockbrook Ave. 


712 Citizen’s Savings Bank 
Bldg., 16 N. Marengo Ave. 


404 Presser Bldg., 1714 Chest- 


nut St., Phila. 
527 Main St. 


Girard Trust Bldg., Broad 
and South, Penn Square 


1223 Banker’s Securities Bldg. 


Kansas State Teacher’s College 


Farmer’s Bank Bldg. 


31 Forest Rd., Cape Elizabeth 
State Teacher’s College 


Racine, Wis. 
47 South St. 
31 Laurel Ave., Providence 
26 Gibbs St. 


26 Gibbs St. 
R. 4, Rockford 


3869 Park Ave. 
1607 Arcade Bldg. 
Saginaw 


209 Travis Bldg. 

2740 First Ave. 

Opera House, Civic Centre 
608 Santa Monica Blvd. 


Savannah, Ga. 
Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 


Moore Theatre 


620 Seaboard Bldg., 4th and 
Pike 


3616 Vine Ave. 
103 West La Salle 


School of Music, Converse 
College 


Masonic Temple 


Springfield Symphony Society 


49 Chestnut St. 


Fortnightly Evening Musical 
Club 


43 So. Fifth St. 


Massimo Freccia 
Siegmund Grosskopf 
Leonard Bernstein 
Artur Rodzinski 
Benjamin Swalen 
Fritz Bruch 


S. L. Flueckiger 


William Penny Hacker 


Herman Felber, Jr. 


Nicol Cambourakis 


] 


Victor Alessandro 
Orley See 


Richard Duncan 


Richard Lert 


Luigi Carnevale 
J. Elmer Szepessy 
Eugene Ormandy 


Max Leon 
Walter McCray 
Fritz Reiner 


Russell Ames Cook 
Samuel Spurbeck 


Frederick Schulte 
Alexander Hilsberg 
Francis Madeira 
Guy Fraser Harrison 


Guest conductors 
Arthur Zack 


Ss 


Laurent Torno 
Viadimir Golschmann 
W. A. Boos 


Max Reiter 

Nino Marcelli 

Pierre Monteux 
Jacques Rachmilovich 


Fred Wiegand 
Frieder Weissmann 


Don Bushell 
Carl Bricken 


Henri Pensis 
Edwin Haymes 
Guy Hutchins 


Harold Paul Whelan 
James Robertson 


Alexander Leslie 
William Fiedler 


Simon Asen 


George A. Foster 


S. S. Rasskoff, mgr. 


Arthur Judson, mgr. 


Kermit Hunter, mgr. 


Roland Schmedel, mgr. 


George McClay, mgr. 


Howard Heed, mgr. 


J. A. Federhen, mgr. 
Ralph Hillegas, mgr. 


Cecil Slocum, mgr. 


Courtney Monson, pres. 


George Landon, mgr. 
Harl McDonald, mgr. 


Anthony Zungolo, mgr. 
Walter McCray, pres. 
Edward Specter, mgr. 


Ralph T. Gould, mgr. 
Carl Druba, mgr. 


Edward Higgins, mer. 
Hugo Schumann, pres. 


Raymond K. Williams, mgr. 


Arthur M. See, mgr. 


Arthur M. See, mgr. 
H. A. Johnson, mgr. 


S. Carl Robinson, mgr. 
Wm. Zalken, mgr. 


Pauline Goldsmith, mgr. 
Helen Vogel, mgr. 
Howard Skinner, mgr. 
W. Grippenwald, mgr. 


Edgar R. Morrison, mgr. 
Esther Zakel, secy. 


Percy Stopps, pres. 
Vera M. White, mgr. 


Howard Hatfield, pres. 
Mrs. E. M. Morris, mgr. 


Dean, School of Music 


Donald H. Nicholson, pres. 


Edwin Juergens, pres. 


George Byers, mgr. 
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Municipal (2900) 


Albert Leonard High School 
(1000) 


New York City Center (2700) 


Carnegie Hall (2760) 
Miscellaneous 

Covington YMCA (700) 
Central High (750) 
Fayetteville (3000) 

Cahn (1200) 

Nutley High School (900) 


Municipal (6000) 
Oakland Civic (1950) 


Pasadena Civic (3000) 
Town Hall (2000) 
Academy of Music (3000) 


Town Hall (2000) 
Memorial 
Syria Mosque (3900) 


Portland City Hall (2500) 
Teacher’s College 


Mainstreet Theatre (1100) 
Rajah Theatre (2165) 
School of Design (900) 
Eastman Theatre (3353) 


Eastman Theatre (3353) 
Shrine Temple (1500) 


Kiel Opera House (3500) 
Kiel (3500) 
Saginaw (2500) 


Municipal (6000) 
Russ (2600) 
Opera House (3250) 


Barnum Hall (1500) 


Moore Theatre (2000) 
Moore Theatre (2000) 


Orpheum Theatre (3648) 


John Adams High School 
(3500) ; Navy Hall Notre 
Dame (4500) 


Twichell (2000) 


Masonic Temple (1300) 
Senior high School (1400) 


Municipal (3200) 


Memorial (2200) 


Fourth Ward School (1200) 


14 sub.; 10 
youth ; 1 extra 


2 
24 


98 sub.; 6 
youth; 56 
stadium 


Indeterminate 
2 


3 
30 
4 


3 


25 

4 -20d.3 2 
youth ; 4 sum- 
mer 


Inactive 


5 


3 
3 
56 & 10 youth 


6 
2 


40 sub.; 8 
pop. ; youth 


5 


10 


15 and 3 youth 
4 


28 sub. ; and 4 
youth 


6 


1 
Indeterminate 


9 


16 sub. ; and 4 
youth 


7 
5 
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“Enviable Technique 
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who gave his second New York piano recital in Carnegie Hall last night, is a musician 


whose performance and interpretations place him in the highest rank." 
New York Journal-American, Dec. 29th, 1945 












"High-riding technique and 
temperament merged in the key- 
board style of Harry Kaufman 
in Carnegie Hall last night. This 
was playing in the grand style, with 
no damper on the emotions. Mr. 

Kaufman feels the music he reads, and 
he isn't ashamed to admit it in public. 
Last night's renderings always teemed 
with good, warm feeling." 


New York World-Telegram 
Dec. 29th, 1945 


"Highly perfected technique is 
so common nowadays that the 
virtuosity ‘displayed by Harry 
Kaufman at his recital last night in 
Carnegie Hall was a far less un- 
awaited factor in his pianistic equip- 
ment than his thoroughly romantic 
approach, so rare at present, and his 
striking abilities as a colorist. A large 
audience was duly enthusiastic." 


New York Times 
Dec. 29th, 1945 


"Mr. Kaufman has the ability to create an 
extraordinary degree of relief in bringing out a 
desired figure or passage either from its simul- 
taneous context or in time, from that which goes 
before and comes after." 


. the finesse, knowledge and deftness of his 
executions were plainly of a superior order.” 


New York Herald Tribune New York Sun 





Dec 29th, 1945 — eo 
Touring Europe and U. S. A.—1946-1947 
MANAGEMENT: i 
} aoa BEHYMER ARTIST BUREAU Phe 


415 Auditorium Bldg., Los Angeles 13, Calif. 
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AMERICAN SYMPHONY ORCHESTRAS — 


(Continued from page 258) 





Conductor 


Number of 
President And/Or Manager Auditorium and Capacity Concerts 





Terre Haute Civic and 
Teacher’s College Sym- 
phony 

Tucson Symphony 

Tuscaloosa Symphony 


Utah State Symphony 
Utica Civic Musical Society 
(N. ¥.) 


Vermont State Symphony 


Waco Symphony (Tex.) 
Washington, D. C., Sym- 
phony of U. S. Navy 


Waterloo Symphony (Ia.) 


Weltman Orchestral Society 
( Mass.) 


Westchester Symphony 
(N. Y.) 
Wheeling Symphony (W.Va.) 


Whittier College Community 
Wichita Symphony ( Kans.) 


Worcester Philharmonic 
( Mass.) 


York Symphony ( Penna.) 


Youngstown Symphony 
(Ohio) 


Indiana State Teacher’s 
College 


University of Arizona 
University of Alabama 


19 South West Temple St., 
Salt Lake City 


Munson- Williams-Proctor 
Institute 

Middlebury College, Middle- 
bury, Vt. 


510 Austin Ave. 
Washington, D. C. 


599 Main St., Malden, Mass. 

103 Robert Ave., Portchester, 
he A 

2227 Chapline St. 


Whittier College, Calif. 
220 North Market 
306 Main St. 


506 East Philad. St. 
Union National Bank Bldg. 


r 


Will H. Bryant 


George C. Wilson 
Ottokar Cadek 


James Sample 


Edgar J. Alderwick, 
Berrian Shute 


Alan Carter 
WwW 


Max Reiter 
Lt. Charles Brendler 


Edward I. Adelman 


Antonio Modarelli 


Ruth Haroldson 
Orien Dalley 
Ernest J. Roepel 


Y 


Louis Vyner 
Michael Ficocelli, 
Carmine Ficocelli 


_ Julia Grace, mgr. 


Will H. Bryant, mgr. State College (1800) 


University of Arizona (2500) 8 
Morgan (1000) 6 


14 sub. ; and. 3 
summer 


Proctor High School (1450) 7 


Gail Plumber, mgr. 


R. Stuart Andrews, pres. 


Alan Carter, mgr. Indeterminate 


Waco Hall (2500) 5 
Departmental (1550) 25 


Mrs, A. R. Wilson, pres. 


Inactive 


Mrs. Jack Campbell, secy. 
Malden High School (1400) 5 


J. G. Weltman, mgr. 


H. F. Roemmele, mgr. Eastview Jr. High School (700) 3 


9 and } sum- 
mer 


Whittier High School (3500) 5 
East High School (2200) 4 
Mechanics Hall (1750) 2 


F. Steele Earnshaw, pres. Virginia Theatre (1500) 
Horace Rees, mgr. 
Alan Watrous, mgr. 
Wilger Jones, pres. 


Wm. Penn High School 4 


Roy O. McLaughlin, mgr. 
Stambaugh (2527) 6 and youth 


Roland Luhman, pres. 








CANADA 

Montreal: Les Concerts 
Symphoniques 

Montreal Women’s Symphony 

Ottawa Philharmonic 


Quebec: L’Orchestre Sym- 
phonique 

Saskatoon Symphony 

Toronto Philharmonic 


Toronto Symphony 

LATIN AMERICA 

Argentina 

Buenos Aires Asociacion 
del Profesorado Orquestal 

Buenos Aires Asociacion 
Filarmonica 

Buenos Aires Orquesta 
Sinfonica 

Cordoba Orquesta Sinfonica 


Brazil 
Baia Symphony 
Belo-Horisonte Symphony 


Joinville Symphony 
Porto Allegre Symphony 


Recife Symphony 


Rio de Janeiro: Brazilian 
Symphony Orchestra 

Rio de Janeiro Municipal 
Symphony 

Sao Paulo Municipal Sym- 
phony - 

Chile 

Concepcion Orquesta Sin- 
fonica 

Santiago Orquesta Sinfonica 
del Estado 

Havana 

Havana Chamber Orchestra 

Havana Philharmonic 

Mexico 

Mexico City Orquesta 
Filharmonica 

Mexico City Orquesta 
Sinfonica 

Monterrey Beethoven Sym- 
phony 
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1504 Sherbrooke St., West 


311 Dominion Sq. Bldg. 
117 Henderson Ave. 


600 St. Cyrille 


University of Saskatchewan 


Room 402, Metropolitan Bldg., 
44 Victoria St. 


178 Victoria St. 


Sarmiento 1676 


Teatro Colon 


Baia, Brazil 


Belo-Horisonte, Minaes 
Geraes, Brazil 


Santa Catarina 


Rio Carlos de Carvalho 43, 
Porto Allegre, Rio Grande 
do Sul 


Teatro Santa Isabel, Recife- 
Pernambuco 


Avenue Rio Branco, 137 
Departamento de Difusao 


Cultural, Teatro Municipal 


Departamento de Difusao 
Cultural, Teatro Municipal 


Concepcion 


Teatro Municipal 


Calle 6, No. 505 Altos Vedado 
San Miguel 410 Altos 


Desire Defauw 


Ethel Stark 
Allard de Ridder 


Edwin Belanger 


Arthur Collingwood 
Guest conductors 


Sir Ernest MacMillan 


Guest conductors 
Juan Jose Castro 
Guest conductors 


Teodoro Fuchs 


Gonzaga Mariz 
Arthur Bosmans 


George Kaszas 

Enio de Freitas de 
Castro 

Vicente Fittipaldi 

Eugene Szenkar 


Henrique Spedini 


Camargo Guarnieri 


Esteban Iturra 


Armando Carvajal 


Jose Ardevol 
Erich Kleiber 


Erich Kleiber 
Jose Pablo Moncayo 


Antonio Artiz 


Pierre Beique, mgr. Plateau Hall (1500) 10 
Plateau Hall (1500) 6 


Capitol Theatre (2550) 4 and 9 sum- 
mer 


Palais Montcalm (1400) 11 


Madge E. Bowen, pres. 
Robert B. Rocque, mgr. 


Paul Jobin, mgr. 


Bessborough (600) 4 

University of Toronto Arena 24 Prom. 
(8000) 

Massey Hall (2800) 50 


Jee Griffiths, mgr. 
Ernest Johnson, mgr. 


J. W. Elton, mgr. 


Magdalena Bengolea de 
Sanchez Elia, pres. 

General Director, Teatro 
Colon 


Cidade do Salvador, mgmt. 
J. Guimaraes Menegale, mgr. 


George Kaszas, mgr. 

Associacao Rio Grandense 
de Musica, mgmt. 

Valdemar de Oliveira, 
mgr. 

Jose Siqueira, mgr. 


Jaime Filgueiras, mgr. 


Francisco Patti, mgr. 


Guillermo Rodriguez, mgr. 


Ernesto de Quesada, pres. 


Ernesto de Quesada, pres. 
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FRANK 
INEISE 


Violinist and Conductor 


2. 





© “He belongs to 
the aristocracy 
of musicians.” 


CHICAGO 
HERALD-EXAMINER 


KNEISEL STRING SYMPHONY 


TOWN HALL CONCERT — MARCH 17TH AT 8:30 
Sponsored by the Classical Art Symphony Society of New York 








KNEISEL STRING SYMPHONY 
and 
FRANK KNEISEL 


as soloist and guest conductor 


Now Booking Season 1946-47 
October and November 1946 — solidly booked 








Address all inquiries to — 1401 Steinway Building, 113 West 57th Street, New York 19, New York 
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Folk Singers Invade Concert Halls 


(Continued from page 23) 
finds the shirts comfortable and the handker- 
chiefs handy. His voice, often mistaken for a 
beautifully developed falsetto, is alto. His in- 
separable companions on his tiring tours of the 
country are a whiskey flask and a prayer book. 

A native of Kentucky, Niles first learned 
singing from his father, Sheriff Tommy Niles, 
who was a singer, a caller for square dances 
and the maestro of a jug band. His mother, a 
church organist, taught him musical shorthand 
which he used to write down spirituals sung at 
the revivals in Louisville’s famous Cabbage 
Patch, and songs all over the world for that 
matter, for the past 32 years. 

For Harvard's Collection 

At present his collection comprises well over 
1,000 texts and variants which he has picked 
up from what folk lorists like to call “original” 
sources. This notebook he is copying by hand 
for the rare book collection at Harvard. 

Being something of a traditionalist, Niles 
hopes that his son will follow after him and 
continue the work of spreading the beauty of 
American folk music throughout the world. 

Easy-going Burl Ives, who called southern 
Illinois his home before Hollywood and Broad- 
way found out about his singing and took him 
over as a more or less permanent resident, 
maintains that matters of style, interpretation 
and arrangement should be left to the individual 
performer. 

“The one difference between a folk singer 
and ‘legitimate’ singers is in their approach,” 
he declares. ‘“‘A set style has been established 
for years for a singer of concert songs and the 
old Italian and operatic repertory. Once a 
singer transgresses on any of these precepts he 
is in trouble with both the critics and public. 
For folk singers individuality is the key note 
and main source of charm. 

“It’s up to the artist to develop a style that is 
right for himself. For a singer like Leadbelly, 
a simple, almost primitive approach seems to be 
the right one; for Dyer-Bennet, formality and 
a highly polished style. Dyer-Bennet can get 
away with coming out in a hall in tails, but for 
me, well, hardly!” And with a smiling gesture 
he indicated his massive, sprawling frame. 

Tails and all they stand for are about as far 
removed from Ives’ recital technique as any- 
thing possibly could be. He strides out on a 
concert platform like an old friend stopping in 
to pay a call, chats with his audience, and at 
his first appearance in New York’s Town Hall, 
given at the rather startling hour of 11:15 on 
a Saturday night, he even dispensed with the 
usual printed program. 

With Ives, individuality is indeed a “main 
source of charm.” 

“Ballad singing is like telling a story,” claims 
Ives. “Words are more important to a folk 
singer than to one of the concert and opera 
variety who can get by with treating his audi- 
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“Do you keep hearing an echo?" 
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ences with floods of beautiful tone, plague take 
the words he is supposed to be singing . . . 
As for the projection of the folksy quality of 
a song, in a big place a singer must keep an 
intimate way of mind.” 

Ives likes to keep his accompaniments simple 
and uncluttered, without showy effect. He feels 
that a singer should be able to keep the spirit 
of a song intact without the dubious aid of 
padded accompaniments. 

“The Wayfaring Stranger,” as his record 
albums have dubbed him, is literally a wander- 
ing troubador. A fugitive from a degree at the 
Eastern Illinois State Teachers College, Ives 
has hitch-hiked through almost every state in 
the union, as well as Canada and Mexico, col- 
lecting songs wherever he went. Before Broad- 
way saw him as an actor. and featured singer 
in Sing Out Sweet Land, he enjoyed a checker- 
board career as a professional football player, a 
radio singer, the main stay of a traveling group 
of evangelists and an entertainer in a Green- 
wich Village bar. 


Ives knows America, and all its by-ways 
from first hand experience and puts great stock 
in folk music as one of the very few arts that 
can be equally enjoyed by bankers and vaga- 
bonds, senators and ditch-diggers, washer- 
women and the presidents of bluestocking 
women’s clubs.. To him it is a great force for 
welding together, even further, a democratic 
nation. 

Formality for Dyer-Bennet 

As Ives mentioned, Richard Dyer-Bennet 
uses the strictly formal approach to his recitals. 
His public appearances are closer to the tradi- 
tional song recital than those of any other folk 
singer in the field. Instead of chatting in- 
formally with his audience and wearing what- 
ever he may have on when concert time ap- 
proaches, Dyer-Bennet conducts himself with 
reserve and dresses in the traditional white tie 
and tails. More than often he is so absorbed 
in his work that he seemingly is barely con- 
scious of the presence of an audience. 


There is none of the impromptu “clam bake” 
spirit so favored by Ives about his evenings of 
song. His concerts are meticulously planned, 
great care being given to matters of contrast 
and climax. 


An international note is prominent in his 
repertory. He sings French, German, Swedish 
and Welsh items in addition to the usual 
English, Irish, Scotch and American varieties— 
all of which is really to be expected of a man 
who was born in England, raised in California 
and studied singing in Sweden. 


Eight years ago, on the advice of a west 
coast music teacher, Dyer-Bennet went to 
Sweden to study with the famous European 
minstrel, Sven Scholander. He made the trip 
equipped with a lute, a bicycle and $500. His 
short stay with the 75-year-old master he 
records as the greatest musical experience of 
his life. When he returned to this country he 
brought with him his now famous style and a 
hundred-odd songs Scholander had taught him. 


Dyer-Bennet’s emergence in the concert halls 
followed the same pattern of most of the other 
men in the field, running the gamut of appear- 
ances before small clubs and in night spots. 


His recitals never cease to amaze people who 
find it hard to believe that a man can sing 
delicate old English and French lyrics with 
such beauty and lightness, and be able to get 
the right flavor into rowdy, unbuttoned Ameri- 
can frontier songs and still maintain reserve 
and formality. 


Brooklyn’s contribution to the folk music 
world, Elie Siegmeister, is possibly best known 
for his work as director and arranger of the 
American Ballad Singers and as arranger of 
the Theatre Guild’s Sing Out Sweet Land. 

Siegmeister first became interested in Amer- 
ican folk music in 1932 when he returned from 


studying in Paris and met the singer Molly 
Jackson who asked him to write down and ar- 
range some songs for her. The interest aroused 
by this meeting has had Siegmeister collect- 
ing and arranging folk songs ever since, as 
well as making use of them in his own compo- 
sitions, such as Ozark Set and the Cowboy 
Suite. 

His philosophy of arranging is a simple one. 
A melodic line must never be changed, he 
asserts, as it contains the whole quality of a 
song. The only exceptions he makes to this 
rule is when he is using a folk melody in one 
of his own works, or when he is convinced that 
the original notation of the tune is faulty. But 
when a folk song is presented as such, liberties 
must never be taken with the melody, or the 
rhythm either, for that matter. 

“A folk song in the field has more than a 
musical quality,” states Siegmeister. “It has an 
atmosphere about it peculiar to its setting, 
whether it is a cotton picking song, a sea 
chantey or the song of a cowboy. This atmos- 
phere cannot be transplanted into a concert hall. 
It must be recreated in an intensified accom- 
paniment pattern.” 

On matters of program building, Siegmeister 
is in direct agreement with Dyer-Bennet. The 
structure of the programs, he maintains, should 
receive no less care than that devoted to a 
serious, full-length composition. 

According. to Siegmeister, the interpretative 
problems of a folk singer are very much the 
same as those of a Lieder singer. The same 
intensity of style and the same broad under- 
standing of diversified emotions are qualities 
that must be second nature to every successful 
folk singer. Lotte Lehmann’s book, More Than 
Singing, is reading he would recommend to all 
aspirants in the field. 

Two years ago Tom Scott, a lanky bass from 
Kentucky, wrote an article for Musica. 
AMERICA deploring the lack of recognition 
given to folk music by the American public 

. a situation which he is glad to admit no 
longer exists today. 

He finds many reasons why we neglected our 
folk art in previous years, and he thinks that 
the most important one seems to lie “in our 
comparative youth as a nation and our natural 
distrust of the cultural value of our own 
products. We lauded folk music of Europe and 
looked down on our own in the same way that 
American tourists brought home dismantled 
castles and even titled husbands to add lustre 
to social standing. It was also a fault of our 
youth that we had been too busy carving out a 
nation to take stock of our own culture.” 

As Scott sees it, although singers of Amer- 
ican folk songs suddenly find themselves treated 
with “respect, which is good for the soul, and 
with good box office, which is good for both 
the soul and comfortable living,” a great many 
problems still face them. 


Repertory Problems 


One is that of repertory. A folk singer can- 
not walk into any music store and merely pick 
out good songs in the right key. Material has 
to be ferreted out of dust-covered volumes, 
sought in isolated regions and painfully copied 
or learned by listening. Searching through 
published collections more than often yields a 
poor return for the effort expended. The nuc- 
leus of Scott’s material comes from his native 
Kentucky and the richest folk lore belt in 
America—the southern Appalachian mountains. 

This lack of convenient material, although a 
hindrance, is also a stimulus, to Scott’s way of 
thinking. When a folk singer is forced to 
adapt and arrange his own material, his art is 
likely to be more individual and personalized. 

He finds lack of a traditional style still an- 
other help and hindrance. Lieder and opera 
singers have an established pattern of interpre- 
tation to fall back on, but the folk singer has 
greater freedom and can avoid a stereotyped 
presentation which would be death to the art. 

On the question of accompaniments Scott sees 
eye to eye with Siegmeister. ‘The accompani- 
ments should have interest to compensate for 
the loss sustained by the songs when they are 
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<‘Tibbett can always count on-a great personal suc- 
cess, but he is never. one to rely on such alone. He gives 
us music too, plentifully, and with exquisite phrasing, 
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magnificent diction and beautiful tone. 
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250 ENGAGEMENTS IN THREE SEASONS 











Top Box-Office everywhere! In three seasons, the extraordinarily gifted 
Alec Templeton has given over 250 concerts in the United States and Canada. A virtuoso 
of the very first rank,a composer of rare talent, 0 master of improvisation, he is certainly 


the most Original musical personality of our time. 
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For the first time since the war 

the internationally renowned Westminster Choir 

is available for a transcontinental tour. 

This year marks the 25th anniversary of this distinguished concert group 

whose more than 2000 performances in the United States and Europe 

have established its unparalleled musical reputation. 

An ensemble of 40 mixed voices, the choir wins the appreciation 

of an enormous following not only for its technical perfection 

but the catholicity of its programs 

» » « programs that include the choral masterpieces of Bach and Brahms .. . spirituals 


. .'+ folk songs of all nations and the works of modern popular American composers. 
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Richard Bonelli, baritone of the Metropolitan Opera 
since 1952, has organized a group of attractive art- 
ists into a company to present condensed versions 
of the most popular operas along novel lines. Main- 
taininé concert form, the group offers narrative 
synopses of the plots together with a musical con- 


tinuity of the principal arias and ensemble. Omit- 
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ling tiresome transitions and “asides“, each per- 
formance highlights the pith of a complete opera, 
stressing those parts which are beloved of opera 
fans and will most effectively initiate new fans. 
In addition to this interesting new presentation 
—Mr. Bonelli will continue to appear as soloist 


in recital throughout the country. 
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BRAGGIOTTI 


ANNOUNCING JACK CHAIKIN IN THE DUO-PIANO TEAM 


Braggiotti and Chaikin 


Exclusive W. COLSTON LEIGH, INC. 


Management 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


*MR. BRAGGIOTTI ALSO AVAILABLE AS SOLOIST WITH ORCHESTRAS 


Steinway Piano 
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LOOTLIGHT PAVGRITEHS 


N two transcontinental concert tours, FOOTLIGHT FAVORITES has 
won the instant friendship of audiences in 33 states and 50 cities. 
A refreshing departure from the customary concert fare, “their program. 


ee 


says the Los Angeles Times, “‘is extraordinary and entertaining. 
The atmosphere is young and gay. Another critic writes: “To hear 
music sung.as it should be sung—by people who are pleasing to look at 


who have charm and personality, is an experience long to be remembered.” 


The Blue Danube... The Mery Widow Waltz... the score of “Oklahoma” 
SUPERB MUSIC BRILLIANTLY SUNG BY FOUR GREAT ARTISTS! 





“JOHN BROWNLEE- baritone + “LUCIELLE BROWNING - contralto EDWARD KANE-tenor + ADELAIDE ABBOT coloratura soprano 
“Mehopolitan Opera wbssoctation 
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Over 160 coneerts in three 
seasons ... 00 re-engagements 


| Crovad hdbaule 
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“One of the outstanding talents among the violinists of her generation.”-—New York Sun 


1945 WINNER AMERICAN ARTISTS AWARD 
CENTRAL AMERICAN CONCERT TOUR 1945 
20 CONCERTS MUTUAL NETWORK 
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Exclusive Management W. COLSTON LEIGH, INC. 
NEW YORK s CHICAGO * SAN FRANCISCO 
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“Their discriminating taste and high musicianship 
lift their two-piano playing into a category 
seldom attained by virtuosi.” 


Chicago Times 


Si 


CELIUS VINCENZ 


DOUGHERTY ~ RUZICKA 
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THE 


GORDON STRING QUARTET 


Of the Eastman School of Music, University of Rochester 
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P| RR ATARI SERRA 











MISS LEV AND MISS BANNERMAN AVAILABLE FOR SPECIAL PROGRAMS WITH GORDON STRING QUARTET 


RAY LEV American Pianist LOIS BANNERMAN Harpist 


Exclusive Management W. COLSTON LEIGH, INC. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO * SAN FRANCISCO 
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BRONISLAW 


HUBERMAN 


Roman Vishniac 


WORLD TOUR 
April 1946 - - - - - January 1947 


AVAILABLE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
February 1947 . . . . . May 1947 


Exclusive Management W. COLSTON LEIGH, INC. 


NEW YORK * CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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RENARD Y 


Bruno of Hollywood 


Victor 
Red-Seal After three and one-half years service in the Armed Forces, the 


Records brilliant violinist is again available for concert engagements. 


Columbia 
Records 


Exclusive Management W. COLSTON LEIGH, INC. 


NEW YORK * CHICAGO . SAN FRANCISCO 
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MARTTA FARE DL. 


«Metropolitan Opera -Association 
CONCERT RADIO OPERETTA SOLOIST WITH SYMPHONY ORCHESTRAS 


Exclusive Management 
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CAFE SOCIETY 


CABIN IN THE SKY 


Metro- Goldwyn-Mayer 


TOWN HALL DEBUT 


ORGANIZED FIRST 
ALL-NEGRO USO 
ENTERTAINMENT UNIT 


8 months overseas 


SOLOIST 


Los Angeles, Rochester, Ottawa 
and Houston Symphony Orchestras 


WINNER 


JULIUS ROSENWALD AWARD 


Transcontinental 


Concert Tour 


40 ENGAGEMENTS 


Columbia and Sonora Records 
Narrator-Soloist wir roozisk: ano 


N. Y. PHILHARMONIC SYMPHONY SOCIETY (Aaron Copland’s “A Lincoln Portrait”) 


NOW APPEARING IN 
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By Means of Baggage Checks, Grace Castagnetta 
Retraces Her Most Recent Concert Tour in Front of 
the Fireplace 














CHIMNEY CORNER 


On a Brisk Winter Evening Stella Roman Adds 
Another Log to a Jolly Blaze AROU ‘ay ge 






Tommy Weber 
STAIRS—A Good Place to Try on the Gown 
Which Marisa Regules Will Wear at Her 


THE Carnegie Hall Recital in March 


HOUSE 





Hartman 
DRESSING ROOM — Anna Kaskas 
Puts on a Few Finishing Touches 
Before Going Out 





Paul Rubenstein 
KITCHEN — The Eggs Do a Glissando 


Into the Skillet as Fredell Lack Prepares 
Breakfast DINETTE—A Delicious Dinner of Spaghetti Finds 


Bruno Landi and His Wife, Hilde Reggiani, in a 
Festive Mood 








Larry Gordon 
Pierre Luboshutz and Genia Nemenoff Discuss 
a New Edition of Two-Piano Music 


te IIE 





Erich Kastan 
Robert and Gaby Casadesus and Their Children, Jean, Guy and 
Thérése (the Baby) Form a Happy Family Group MUSIC ROOM 


LIBRARY—A Born Collector, Aubrey 
Pankey Enjoys an Evening Among 
His Books 
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Jeanne Therrien Listens to the Forest Murmurs 


Ann Kullmer, Conductor, Finds Inspiration 
Washington's Cherry Blossoms 


The»Apollo Boys’ 
Choir at Miami 
Beach 


Florence Mercur 
(Left) with Two Fac- 
ulty Members of the 
New Mexico College 
in Portales, N. M. 


Celius Dougherty 

and Vincenz Ruzicka 

Sun Themselves on 
the Terrace 


Artiss DeVolt 
Plays Her — 
at Sea Island, 


Putting on Their Best Smiles, Members of the Boys’ Town Choir Pose Georgia 
for the Cameraman 
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Russian Composer Envisions 


Evolution of Chinese Music 


By Jacosp AVSHALOMOFF 


HE end of the war has made 

it possible to re-establish 

musical contacts all over the 
world, but it was the liberation of 
Shanghai that meant most to me: 
for the first time in three years | 
have had word from my father, 
Aaron Avshalomoff. 

After this long period of anxiety, 
not knowing how or whether he 
survived the Japanese occupation, 
it was a pleasant shock to learn that 
he was not only alive and well, 
but that he had been very produc- 
tive. A 10 day run of his new 
music-drama, The Great Wall, be- 
gan on Nov. 26 and met with great 
success in both Chinese and foreign 
circles. American military person- 
nel, little expecting to find advanced 
cultural activities in the far east, 
were very enthusiastic; this I judge 
from my father’s account of the 
backstage furor and from the report 
of a friend, just returned from duty 
in China, who by a happy coinci- 
dence saw one of the performances. 

Now the excitement and the re- 
lief brought by this news has had 
time to settle, and upon reflection 
it is no surprise that Avshalomoff 
has produced this and other works. 
His interest in Chinese music and 
theater is not of the variety in- 
spired by a trip around the world, 
but comes of over twenty years 
residence in China. The whole of 
his output has been Chinese in 
character and represents his at- 
tempt at the fusion of Chinese the- 
matic and rhythmic elements with 
western media. 


Avshalomoff was born in Niko- 
laevsk, Siberia, in 1895, and in his 
youth was much interested by the 
life in the small Chinese colony in 
his native city. In 1918 he went to 
live in China and spent much of 
his time listening to Chinese music 
and attending the opera and theater. 
In 1925 in Peking he composed an 
opera based on the legend of Kuan 
Yin, the goddess of mercy. It was 
performed there and revealed con- 
siderable talent, the more so be- 
cause he was self taught. The opera 
was subsequently performed in 
Portland, Oregon, in 1927, and at 
the Neighborhood Playhouse in 
New York in 1928 under the direc- 
tion of Howard Barlow. The same 
year an orchestral suite from his 
ballet, The Soul of the Ch’in, was 
performed by the New York Phil- 
harmonic with Jacques Gershko- 
vitch as guest conductor, and in San 
Francisco under Mishel Piastro. 
The music was well received and 
much interest was aroused in 
dramatic as well as musical circles. 


Returning to China in 1929, 
Avshalomoff organized the first 
symphony orchestra in North China, 
and in Tientsin gave the first per- 
formance of Gershwin’s Rhapsody 
in Blue and other works new to the 
region. In 1932, seeking a broader 
field of activity, he went to Shang- 
hai and there began to really de- 
velop his skill as a composer as well 
as his ideas about Chinese art. He 
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Aaron Avshalomoff 


made his living first as a bookseller, 
and then as head librarian of the 
Shanghai Municipal Library. This 
post, which brings to mind the ac- 
tivities of Borodin and Mussorgsky, 
he held for over ten years until last 
August. In his free time he began 
to produce a steady stream of works 
which by now include six full-scale 
ballets, two operas, a symphony, 
concertos for both violin and piano, 
several tone poems, incidental mu- 
sic for plays, a cello sonata, songs, 
and various smaller pieces. 


All of these works have been 
performed in Shanghai. The Inter- 
national Arts Theater produced the 
ballets, and the Shanghai Municipal 
Orchestra, for the most part com- 
posed of Europeans, played the or- 
chestral works. The piano concerto 
and the tone poem The Hutungs 
of Peking were recorded in Shang- 
hai and later brought out by Colum- 
bia. The latter work was performed 
by Stokowski in 1935 and by How- 
ard Hanson in 1942, but beyond 
these performances his music has 
had no circulation here. 


Not Revolutionary 


Avshalomoff did not start, with a 
zealous gleam in his eye, to revolu- 
tionize Chinese music. Like any 
other composer, he was concerned 
with writing his own music in as 
personal a way as he could. It just 
happened that he found the dialect 
of Chinese music to be the most 
natural to him: a phenomenon no 
more curious than the attraction 
which the Spanish dialect has had 
for so many European composers. 
But as he worked with his mate- 
rials he began to understand the 
problems they presented, and as he 
evolved solutions, the interest his 
music aroused caused him to con- 
sider the possibilities in the develop- 
ment of Chinese music in general. 
He outlines his ideas thus: 

“The chief difference between Chi- 
nese and European music lies in the 
fact that the musical art of China is 
purely melodic while Western music 
employs harmony. In Chinese music 
if voices or instruments of different 
pitch are used together, the same 
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Chinese Dancers Performing in One of Avshalomoff's Ballets in Their Tradi- 
tionally Elaborate Costumes 


melody appears in all, though it may 
be ornamented in some parts. In the 
West the unity of melody, harmony 
and rhythm is the basic principle on 
which modern music has developed. 


“It appears to me that Chinese 
music at the present time is in the 
same state that Western music was 
about 400 years ago when it also con- 
sisted of plain song or unaccompanied 
chant sung in unison, If Chinese melo- 
dies, which are based on pentatonic 
scales, were judiciously used in com- 
binations with one another, and if 
characteristic rhythmic designs which 
belong to them were used for these 
melodic combinations, and if this were 
done with the technique already ac- 
quired in Western music, it seems to 
me that Chinese music thus enriched 
by polyphony would have more than 
local interest. 


“It may be suggested that the utili- 
zation of Western technique may re- 
sult in the loss of what is characteris- 
tically Chinese in Chinese music, and 
that an entirely new technique and 
new forms should be created. This 
may be, if we consider the external 
characteristics such as the predomi- 
nant use of percussion instruments in 
theatrical or ceremonial music; the 
endless repetition of five tones within 
the same tonality; the peculiarities of 
throaty singing; the color of a 
scratchy ‘hu-ch’in’ (Chinese violin), 
and so forth. It may be that the aver- 
age Chinese will not recognize his 
music without these. The average 
Russian may not recognize his songs 
when they are developed by Mussorg- 
sky or Stravinsky, nor the Spaniard 
when he hears his tunes in the music 
of Falla. 


“In developing Chinese music we 
do not wish to destroy folk music; 
indeed it must rémain as it is. But 
in music in its highest form of de- 
velopment the external characteristics 
mentioned above may be discarded 
without serious loss. What must be 
preserved is the spirit of Chinese 
music which is found in the plaintive- 
ness and ‘curliness’ of the melody, the 
vigor, irregularity’ and variety of 
rhythm, and that quality which cannot 
be expressed but which when heard 
portrays the soul of the people and is 
at once recognized as typically Chi- 
nese. 


“Some harmonic devices which 
Western composers have applicd to 
Asiatic scales may be effectively used 
to harmonize Chinese melodies and 
produce novel effects without sacrific- 
ing their interest. If to these were 
added other elements of Chinese music 
such as the occasional use of quarter 
tones, percussion instruments, and 
orchestral coloring borrowed from the 
classical Chinese instruments, then 
definite progress would be made to- 
ward the development of Chinese 
music. 


“But the chief difficulty lies not so 
much in the harmonic texture or or- 
chestral coloring, but in finding the 
proper form into which the material 
might be poured. It is necessary to 
leave the narrow path of folk song for 
the open field of symphonic composi- 
tion because, while the beauties of 
Chinese music can be appreciated, the 
narrowness of the form is unsatisfy- 
ing. 

“in regard to Chinese theatrical art: 


compared to Italian or Wagnerian 
opera it is pure pantomime done to 
rhythmic accompaniment. Chinese 
theatrical performances in which 


music has a place are neither pure 
musical drama nor musical comedy, 
but a mixture of both. If suitable 
music were written in combination 
with the rhythms of the percussion 
group, to support the stage action, then 
development of this branch of the art 
could be achieved. ; 
“The presentation of the pantomime 
The Soul of the Ch’in is an experi- 
ment in this direction.” f 
So wrote my father in 1933 in 
program notes for the production of 
his ballet. All his subsequent works 
have followed these ideas. Being 
in sympathy with the emergence of 
modern China, in his ballets he ac- 
cordingly dropped the atrophied and 
stereotyped aspects of Chinese 
theater, such as the broken continu- 
ity and over-formalized posturings, 
while retaining the grace of move- 
ment, the exceedingly rich costum- 
ery, and the more universal ex- 
amples of its symbolism. 
The choreographér and dancers 
are Chinese; at the outset only a 
small group was intrepid enough 
to venture into the unknown realm 
of performing to especially-com- 
posed music played by a symphony 
orchestra. Much patience and single- 
ness of purpose on the part of 
Avshalomoff won an_ increasing 
number of subscribers to his ideas. 
Now after fifteen years comes this 
latest news that the music-drama 
The Great Wall was acclaimed by 
both Chinese press and_ public. 
When Mei Lan Fang, the foremost 
female impersonator of the Chinese 
stage, toured the United States 
shortly before the war, he met with 
enormous enthusiasm, indicating that 
despite the language barrier and cul- 
tural differences the Chinese theater 
can successfully cross the footlights 
here. It would be interesting to see 
what kind of an impression the syn- 
thesized art of Avshalomoff would 
make on an American audience. We 
hope it will be possible to bring 
these ballets here soon, and then 
we will know. 
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CONCERTS #2 New York 


Serkin Is Soloist 
With Philadelphians 


Philadelphia Orchestra. Eugene 
Ormandy, conductor. Rudolf Serkin, 
pianist, assisting artist. Carnegie Hall, 
Jan. 22, evening: 

Concerto Grosso for 

String Orchestra.... Leclair-Dubensky 

Piano Concerto in A Minor. ...Schumann 

Mr. Serkin 
Diabolic Suite...........Prokofieff-Byrns 
Suite from Hary Janos Kodaly 


Like the piano concertos of Mozart, 
Schumann's masterpiece never fails to 
surprise the listener with new touches 
of utspiration when it is played by an 
artist like Rudolf Serkin. For Mr. 
Serkin understands this music to the 
core. There was no trace of virtuosity, 
per se, in his performance. It was full 
of exuberance, tenderness, grace and 
mischief, by turns; in short it was 
really Schumannesque. The passionate 
suspense of the first movement, the 
glorious melody of the intermezze, the 
magical transitional chords and the 
headlong finale, these found an ideal 
interpreter in Mr. Serkin. The orches- 
tra gave a tonally sumptuous, if musi- 
cally less warm and inwardly felt, ac- 
companiment, and the audience did not 
even wait for the final chord of the 
concerto to begin its tumultuous ap- 
plause. 


Another pleasurable experience was 
the delightful Hary Janos Suite of 
Kodaly, with its exotic cimbalom solos 
expertly played by Leslie Semsey. 
Familiar as it is, this music has lost 
little of its wit and riotous color 
through the years, and the orchestra 
played it superbly. Why Mr. Ormandy 
preceded it by the noisy, banal ar- 
rangement of Prokofieff piano pieces, 
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which took the edge off the Hungarian 
piece, is a mystery. Nor was the Le- 
clair music anything out of the ordi- 
nary, especially as it was performed 
in a sugary and exaggerated fashion, 
completely foreign to the spirit of 18th 
century music. Arcady Dubensky’s 
arrangement is fairly discreet, though 
still too thick, but Mr. Ormandy 
pulled out all the stops in his treat- 
ment of it. But Schumann and Kodaly 
saved the evening. S. 


Stravinsky Conducts 
His Own Symphony 


Philharmonic - Symphony, Igor 
Stravinsky, conductor. Carnegie Hall, 
Jan. 24, evening: All-Stravinsky Pro- 
gram: Scénes de Ballet: Symphony in 
Three Movements (First perform- 


Rudolf Serkin 


Igor Stravinsky 
Visits Leonard 
Bernstein After 
the Latter's 
Conducting of 
a Stravinsky 
Work 


Ben Greenhaus 


ance) ; Suite from The Firebird (new 
augmented version). 

To the woes of the world Igor 
Stravinsky has added a symphony. It 
is “dedicated to the Philharmonic- 
Symphony as an homage and apprecia- 
tion of my 20 years’ association with 
that eminent musical institution”, is in 
three movements (symphony-overture, 
andante and con moto) played with- 
out pause, and was heard on this oc- 
casion for the first time. The com- 
poser states that “it has no program, 
nor is it a specific expression of any 
given occasion; it would be futile to 
seek these in my work. But during 
the process of creation in this our 
arduous time of sharp and _ shifting 
events, of despair and hope, of con- 
tinual torments, of tension and, at 
last, cessation and relief it may be 


that all those repercussions have left 
traces in this Symphony. It is not for 
me to judge”. 

Perhaps it is for Mr. Stravinsky’s 
friend, Ingolf Dahl, whose analysis of 
the novelty the composer recommends. 
That analysis is too long to reproduce 
here, except for a passage or two. 
The symphony, it appears from this 
exegesis, embodies “the exact opposite 
of classic and romantic symphonic 
thought, just as the comparable addi- 
tive principle of Romanesque architec- 
ture is differentiated from the inter- 
lacing connectivity of the Gothic or 
Baroque. ... It is not the kothurnus 
of Greek tragedy on which the com- 
poser stands . . . but the soil of the 
world of 1945. One day it will be 
universally recognized that the white 
house in the Hollywood hills, in 
which this symphony was written and 
which is regarded by some as an ivory 
tower, was just as close to the core of 
a world at war as the place where 
Picasso painted ‘Guernica’. . .”. 

Between these extremes of gibberish 
the hearer will do best to follow the 
counsel of Archibald Grosvenor re- 
garding his poetry: “To understand 
it, think of nothing at all!” 


It is unlikely that the symphony will 
add a quarter of an inch to Stravin- 
sky’s stature. A monotonous and noisi- 
ly repetitive play of scraps and frag- 
ments, of rhythmic splinters, choppy 
syncopations, bits of sawdust from the 
workshop of the composer’s earlier 
days—all these and other mouldy rem- 
nants from the Stravinskyan rag-bag, 
thrown together in a shapeless heap 
suffice, presumably, to make up a sym- 
phony according to Stravinsky’s latest 
lights. Possibly this is what is meant 
by “additive construction”. In any 

(Continued on page 284) 
































made upon it. 


of Schumann's Sonata in F-Sharp Minor. 


considerable pianistic resources. 
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PIANIST 


“MERITED ONLY PRAISE. ALWAYS IMAGINATIVE, RESOURCEFUL AND POETIC” 





"A skilled technician and a musician of impeccable taste." 


Jerome D. Bohm, N. Y. Herald Tribune, Nov. 26, 1945 


unusually persuasive performance." 


"The high point of Gerald Tracy's concert at Town Hall was his playing 
The young American pianist 
found this intensely romantic music well suited to his temperament and 
He set forth its alternating stormy, 
passionate, songful and wildly laughing moods with gusto and fine 
feeling; his big technique was at all times equal to the demands 
There was much that was exciting and moving in this 


Robert A. Hague, PM, Nov. 26, 1945 
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Critics Praise 


Program of Folk Songs 
Presented by Tom Scott 


Barytone’s Ballad Recital Is 
Heard at Town Hall 
A program of -American folk 
SONS Was presented yesterday aft- 
ernoon at Town Hall by Tom Scott 
Darytone. Mr. Scétt, whose work 
s Known to radio listeners, should 
quickly become a favorite with 
concert-goers who enjoy informal 
ballad recitals 
His techwique of presenting the 
material is professional; his man- 
r of delivery is direct, with none 
he embarrasing artiness which 
sim eed olere) cob: bel ams) Gale) or 
llad singing 
princ 





ana 4@l- 
ipal emphasis is 
piacéd upon the words 
reatment of the music in t] 
- 
it 


by no means withou 


Scott’s versions of Amer- 
ongs there is a happy 
bination of personal inventive- 
and accurate imitation, both 
h qualities are essential to 
lering of folk music. He 

has clear diction and a pleasant 
ythmical freedom which makes 

it. possible for the vocal line to 
tand out properly against the 
imple background of guitar ac- 


np Di 
peever-bepezetaen 





nad 
renae 


NEW YORK POST, 











@ When you hear Tom Scott sing American folk songs you hear, 
through him, America singing deep in its throat, and deeper: 
out of its heart and loins. There is more in the songs than the 
words and tunes of the original composers, whoever they were; 
there is also the added power given to the songs by everybody 
since who has loved and learned them, and passed them on. 
So what you hear, in Tom Scott’s voice, is many voices ringing 
out in the chorus of a whole people. These songs are an essence 
of America, now tragic, now comic, now tough, now tender, set 
to memorable music. Jarl Van Doren 


Represented by: 
JOY PRIDE—53 W. 53rd ST.,. NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 


February, 1946 


THE NEW _ YORK_TIMI 
TOM SCOTT IN RECITAL 


‘Work Songs’ One of Features of 
His American Folk Schedule 


Tom Scott sings American folk 
ongs and ballads with rare artis- 
try, with a deep bass voice and in 


a 


1 man’s way. He catches the real 
t 





Spiri 


ind lovely old songs, an e sings 
2m with finish, with style and 
h_ reserve. 
The program he offered yester- 
day .afternoon in Town Hall af- 
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a group of “work songs” and one 
of “songs of love and play,’ lent 
itself especially to the melancholy 
cowboy manner usual in this. kind 
of singing. One of these numbers; 
“Go "Way From My Window,” was 
one of the high spots of the after- 
noon—both _in and in the 
fineness of perception shown in its 
presentation. 

Musically, 


itself 


Mr. Scott revealed a 


of the people who expressed 
themselves rough ese quaint pleasing voice of wide range with 


ele) Co) aie: Bete Meo pet: Seed (eM oesehea: 0) mm -> delle 
lent intonation and unusually clear 
diction. His self-accompaniments 
on the guitar were skillful and ef- 
fective. The audience, too smal! 


worthwhile an artist, was 


to display. his particular charm and|cordial in its appreciation of his 


skill. 


The first part, consisting of|art. 
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(Continued from page 282) 
case it has little in common with any 
discernible organic effect. 


There was applause for the novelty 
as indeed, there was for everything 
else Mr. Stravinsky conducted. It is 
a question, though, whether even his 
most fanatic admirers will thank him 
for the wholly gratuitous changes he 
has visited on his popular Firebird 
Suite. By his needless expansions and 
elongations he has marred its form, 
robbed the glistening music of not a 
little of its edge and tang, weakened 
its “punch” and caused it to sound 
thin and painfully long-winded. P. 


At the Saturday evening and Sun- 
day afternoon concerts Mr. Stravinsky 
again conducted his symphony and 
devoted the rest of the program to his 
fantasy, Fireworks, the Scénes- de 
Ballet, and the Fair Scenes from 
Petruchka. The performances were 
superb in every respect and the audi- 
ences applauded the eminent composer 
and the orchestra with might and 
main. S. 


Phitharmonic-Symphony 
Performs Bartok Concerto 


Philharmonic - Symphony. George 
Szell, conductor. Carnegie Hall, Jan 
31, evening : 


The Roman Carnival .............Berlioz 
Concerto for Orchestra .. .. Bartok 
(First Performance by the Society) 
Symphony No. 3, in F Brahms 


With these “three B’s” and the un- 
failing inspiration of George Szell the 
concert turned out to be one of the 
most delectable of the winter. It is 
only a little over a year since local 


The Late Bela 
Bartok Whose 
New Concerto 
Was Played by 
the Philhar- 
monic Sym- 
phony 


music lovers became acquainted under 
the baton of Serge Koussevitzky with 
that five movement orchestral concerto 
which the late Bela Bartok composed 
in 1943 for the Koussevitzky Musical 
Foundation. The present reviewer did 
not hear the work on that occasion or 
he would have repaired to Carnegie 
Halt this time with considerably more 
eagerness than he did. However, he 
will not willingly pass up the chance 
to hear it again, especially if Mr. 
Szell is on hand to pilot it. For this 
score, which thé Hungarian master 
composed so tragically near the grave, 
ranks among the most treasurable 
things he has bequeathed us as well 
as one of the most direct, intelligible 
and human. 

It is, among other things, unfail- 
ingly ingratiating to the ear. Or- 
chestrally Bartok probably never did 
anything more scintillant and provoca- 
tive. Every measure “sounds”; not a 
single effect misses fire, from the 
magical opening, which hums and 
whirs and murmurs like another 
(though a_ different) Waldweben, 
through the captivating allegro scher- 


zando, that so suggestively evokes 
Mahler, to the exciting fugal move- 
ment that brings the work to a close. 
Only for a few transient moments in 
the first section and in the Elegy, 
composed with the late Natalie Kous- 
sevitzky in mind, does Bartok skirt 
that abstruse domain in which he has 
been so much at home. For the rest 
he drives his plough deep into the 
fresh earth and his Concerto exhales 
the savors of the soil. It is music 
which, in its curious diversity, im- 
pinges on the ear somewhat as bits 
of colored glass in a kaleidoscope do 
upon the fascinated vision. 

Mr. Szell conducted it as one who 
cherished every phrase and who 
understood every vibration of Bartok’s 
creative individuality. He began the 
evening wth a tumultuous and tonally 
opulent performance of the Berlioz 
Overture and closed it with a meticu- 
lous though exceedingly live interpre- 
tation of Brahms’ most fluid and 
enamoring symphony. 

On Feb. 2 the Berlioz and Brahms 
works were repeated. Added to the 
program were Dvorak’s Three Sla- 
vonic Dances and Glazounoff’s Violin 
Concerto, played by Michael Rosen- 
ker, assistant concertmaster. Mr. 
Rosenker made the most of the work’s 
slender musical merits and was 
roundly applauded for his sensitive 
performance which was repeated on 
Feb. 3 P. 


Szigeti, Arraw and Stravinsky 
Heard in Benefit Concert 


To aid the New York Philhar- 
monic-Symphony Pension Fund, Jo- 
seph Szigeti, Claudio Arrau and Igor 
Stravinsky gave a concert of chamber 
music in Carnegie Hall on Feb. 8 
which was so unusual and delightful 
that one wishes that other organiza- 
tions would bring them together for 


a similar good cause. In the first 
place, the program consisted of mas- 
terworks, with no fillers or encore 
pieces; and in the second, the per- 
formances were superb, as was to be 
expected. 

Mr. Szigeti and Mr. Arrau opened 
the evening with an eloquent inter- 
pretation of Beethoven’s Sonata in G, 
Op. 96, for Violin and Piano. Far 
less strenuous and dramatic than. the 
more famous “Kreutzer” Sonata which 
they performed later, the Sonata in 
G is perhaps even greater. In cer- 
tain late works of Bach and Brahms 
one finds a similar blend of spiritual 
serenity and strength of motive. It 
was this transfigured quality which 
the artists captured in their playing. 
Mr. Stravinsky then joined Mr. 
Szigeti in an exciting, performance 
of his Duo Concertante, of which they 
were compelled to repeat the Gigue 
and Dithyrambe. The work is un- 
questionably one of Mr. Stravinsky’s 
masterpieces and this was an ideal in- 
terpretation. Mr. Arrau returned to 
play the Stravinsky Serenade in A 
delectably. The program closed with 
the “Kreutzer” Sonata, in which both 
Mr. Szigeti and Mr. Arrau admitted 
a little too much virtuosity into their 
performance for the good of the 
music. They were recalled many 
times and Mr. Stravinsky received 
ovations after his works. S. 


Philharmonic-Symphony 
Young People's Concert 


The fourth concert in the Phithar- 
harmonic’s series for young people 
took place in Carnegie Hall on the 
morning of Feb. 9, with Rudolph 
Ganz conducting. Charmion Berke- 
ley, 10 year old pianist, was the solo- 
ist in the first movement of Mozart’s 
Concerto in D minor. Her technical 
facility and her obvious understanding 

(Continued on page 286) 
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Some Press 1945-46 Baldwin Piano 
NEW YORK: "sheer mastery . . . ravishing effect . . . richly imaginative . . . remarkable exhibition of pianistic 
virtuosity.""—Times. CINCINNATI: "superbly conveyed mood painting . . . limpid piano tone . . . brilliant handling 


... fluent charm ... elegance . . . discriminate musical insight and maturity."—Hnquirer. LOUISVILLE: “a mature 
artist and a superb one."—Courier-Journal. DAYTON: "an amazing talent . . . glorious sense of tone and rhythm 


. .. the piano sings beneath his fingers . . . a master of technique.""—Journal. 


MANAGEMENT: ERMINIE KAHN STEINWAY HALL, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
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of style, phrasing and dynamics drew 
applause and cheers both from the 
large audience and from the musicians 
on the stage. 

The remainder of the program con- 
sisted of the Wedding March from 
Rimsky-Korsakoff’s Le Coq d’Or, 
Ravel’s Ma Mére L’Oye, Liadoffs’ 
Legend, Kikimora and the Waltz from 
The Sleeping Beauty by Tchaikovsky. 
The “Everybody Sing” number for the 
day was the Haensel and Gretel Eve- 
ning Prayer. Colored slides pertain- 
ing to the program were shown fol- 
following the opening number. Li 


Stravinsky Choral Symphony 
Given at the City Center 
New York City Symphony, Leon- 


ard Bernstein, conductor. Assisted by 
the Collegiate Chorale, Robert Shaw, 


director. City Center, Jan. 21, 
evening : 
Brandenburg Concerto No. S...... Bach 
Symphony of Psalms.......... Stravinsky 
Don Juan, Op. 20........ . Strauss 


Three Variations from Fancy Free 
Bernstein 
In the fifth Brandenburg Concerto, 
for flute, violin and keyboard instru- 
ment, Mr. Bernstein presided at the 
piano, in addition to conducting ; Wer- 
ner Lywen was the volinist and 
Harry Moskovitz, the flutist. The 
work was performed with an undeni- 
able driving vitality, which at times 
in the two Allegros, however, un- 
duly crowded the rhythm, while little 
regard was given to proper tonal pro- 
portions in the concertino’s music, the 
percussively played piano quite out- 
balancing both the violin and the 
flute. The feature of dominating in- 
terest was the Stravinsky Symphony 











dating from 1930, in 
which the _ fresh-voiced Collegiate 
Chorale, trained by Robert Shaw, 
sang with much expressiveness and 
considerable volume where required, 
with so much power in some places, in 
fact, as to obscure what the orchestra 
was doing, despite the fact that the 
composer explicitly gave equal rank 
to orchestra and chorus. The most 
potently effective of the three sec- 
tions, based on verses from Psalms 38, 
39 and 150, on this occasion was the 
third, though even it did not convince 
some listeners, at least, that there is 
much connection between Stravinsky’s 
music and the poetic eloquence of the 
texts. 

Strauss’s Don Juan was played very 
energetically and with brilliant and 
colorful results, and then the excerpts 
from the music Mr. Bernstein wrote 
for the Jerome Robbins Fancy Free 
ballet so caught the fancy of the audi- 
ence that one was repeated in response 
to the persistent applause. i 


of Psalms, 


Menuhin Plays Bartok Concerto 
With Philadelphia Orchestra 


Philadelphia Orchestra, Eugene 
Ormandy, conductor. Soloist, Yehudi 
Menuhin, violinist. Carnegie Hall, 


Feb. 5, evening: 
Suite in E minor...... Handel -Skilton 
(First time at these concerts) 


Concerto for Violin and 


Orchestra .... Bartok 


(Yehudi Menuhin) 
L’Aprés-midi d’un Faune.......Debussy 
Suite from The Firébird...... Stravinsky 
It is related of a critic of Beethoven’s 

day that, upon hearing the Fifth 

Symphony for the first time, he wrote: 

“T felt as if I were standing before a 

door I could not pass but behind which 

mighty events were taking place”. 

Not every listener is so sensitive and 











Charmion Berkeley, 
Youthful Soloist with 
the New York Phil- 
harmonic - Symphony 
at a Children's Con- 
cert on Feb. 9, with 
Her Teacher Emma 
Boynet and Rudolph 
Ganz, Conductor of 
the Series 













judicious in the presence of a new 
work, though the chances are that an 
unprejudiced listener will be instinct- 
ively aware that “great events are 
taking place” if they really are, no 
matter how complex and baffling the 
externals of a novelty first appear. 
Bartok’s violin concerto, which Tossy 
Spivakovsky introduced here nearly 
three years ago, is not yet a familiar 
experience in this city (the perform- 
ance by Mr. Menuhin was the first 
the Philadelphians have given) and 
the work, as a whole, still sounds 
problematic and, to a degree, even 
wearisome and repellant. But no more 
than a first hearing does a second 
persuade one that great events are 
taking place within the framework of 
the score. How this may be on a 


tenth hearing or a twentieth is not the 
present concern of the reviewer. 
Mr. Menuhin played the enormous- 




























Ben Greennaus 





ly difficult solo part with whole-souled 
devotion, complete technical mastery 
and a noble contempt for spectacular 


virtuoso effects. He was cordially 
applauded, though the same efforts ap- 
plied to a conventional showpiece or 
the publication of an accredited classic 
would doubtless have unloosed torna- 
does. Between him and Mr. Ormandy 
the memory of the late composer was 
most devoutly served. 

The rest of the concert left a good 
deal to be desired. It is hard to see 
what is gained by padding and in- 
flating with all sorts of orchestral 
sonorities pieces like the Gigue, 
Sarabande and Fugue from Handel’s 
E Minor Suite which, after all, is 
simply clavier music, not a circus 
piece. Mr. Skilton might just as log- 
ically have gone a step further and 

(Continued on page 290) 











Stravinsky, Guest 


..- Rose Bampton. . 





Soloists for the 1945-46 season ... 
Yehudi Menuhin playing Bach, Bee- 
thoven, and Bartok violin concertos 
... Alexander Kipnis in excerpts from 
Boris Godounov .. . Zino Francescatti 
playing the Paginini concerto . . . Igor 
Conductor .. . 
Claudio Arrau ... Gregor Piatigorsky 
. William Kapell 
... Rose Dirman ... Werner Gebauer, 
concertmaster of the orchestra. 























Address Correspondence: 


An Important Addition to the Ranks of Major Symphony Orchestras 


‘Dallas Symphony Orchestra 


ANTAL DORATI, Musical Director 





Dallas Symphony Orchestra—Fair Park Auditorium — Dallas, Texas 


Orchestral highlights of the 20- 
week season .. 
of the entire first act of Die Walkuere 
... recording debut with RCA Victor 
in the Bartok concerto with Menuhin 
and Glazounov’s The Seasons... 
Beethoven festival including all nine 
symphonies . . . first American per- 
formance of Symphonic Fragments 
from Die Frau ohne Schatten by 
Richard Strauss . . . world premiere 
of George Antheil’s Over the Plains. 
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Sir Thomas Beecham says: 
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ca Hyde 


has one of the finest voices 
of the day—possibly the 
best of the lyric dramatic 
sopranos.” 


* 


‘Rare and beautiful quality 
of voice” 


‘“Voluminous voice of great 
vitality and brilliance” 


‘Above all she conveys the 
composer’s message” 


“Established wide and 
sharply contrasted variety 
of moods’”’ 


Press Representative: Charles Washburn 
1270 Sixth Avenue, N. Y. C. 


Met.: Margaret Walters 
Public Relations, Inc. 
1 East 57th St., N. Y.C. 


February, 1946 





“Conceptions musical in line with the best traditions and yet individual 


and independent” 
New York Times, October 2, 1945 


TOWN HALL, NEW YORK, OCTOBER 2, 1945 


@ "Sure handed and clean of execution, no dearth of feel- 
ing in his interpretations." 
Herald Tribune 


@ "Disclosed a solid musicianship, an intelligent approach. 
to the keyboard, and considerable dexterity. His admirable 
attention to detail and his solicitous, delicate phrasing, lent 
distinction to the evening's presentations." 

Sun 


Feb. 18, 1946 
@ "Mr. Kaye has a pianistic equipment so excellently de- 
veloped in an all around manner that he bids fair to be 
known as one of the foremost exponents of the instrument. 
His technique is solid and flexible and his powerful tone 
never loses its sonority in favor of volume alone.” 
Evening Star, Washington, D. C.—Alice Eversman 


®@ "A brilliantly gifted and equipped pianist, Mr. Kaye com- 
mands a tone of wide variety, is technically impeccable, and 
has taste and understanding." 

Times Herald, Glenn Dillard Gunr 


Margaret Walters Public Relations, Inc. 
One East 57th Street 
New York City 
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arte STRASBURGER 


Singer of Lieder 





A Series of Three Recitals at Town Hall, New York, Season 1946-1947 











text of these lyrics place her in high rank. 


The Brahms songs were emitted fluently, 


Marie Strasburger disclosed a beautiful natural voice. 
tone production was good, her diction excellent, and her 
phrasing well sustained. She can interpret German Lieder 
with admirable taste, and her unusual understanding of the 


Her 


New York Sun 


with equability of 


and color, well-placed, and produced without effort and wi 
fidelity to pitch. She displayed musical intelligence and taste. 


range and deep emotional feeling. Her familiarity with and 


“| 
Marie Strasburger is gifted with a voice of natural mee | | 
+ 


} 
New York Times | 


She indulged in no vocal gymnastics, and the fluency and 
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American writers. 


ory of the demands of different types 
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of song literature 


strated in later contributions by French, Russian and 


New York American 





ease with which she rendered the various songs, coupled with 
a remarkable clear diction, were outstanding and delightful 


features of Miss Strasburger's performance. 
New York Telegram 


Marie Strasburger possesses both natural gifts and natural 
talents and should be able to go far on her road before we 
have heard the last of her. 


Brooklyn Eagle 
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adapted the Fugue for full-blown brass 
band. It is questionable program- 
making, furthermore, to place L’Apreés- 
midi d’un Faune and the Firebird 
cheek by jowl on the same bill. Mr 
treatment of Debussy’s 

exaggerated and un 
poetic, his Firebird theatrically man 
nered in the Stokowski tradition. It 
should be noted that the version of the 
Suite used was the familiar one, not 
Stravinsky’s new-fangled elaboration 


Ormandy’s 
tone poem was 


Bernstein Conducts 
Diamond's Second Symphony 


Leon- 
Claudio 
City 


New York City Symphony 
ard Bernstein, conductor. 
\rrau, pianist, assisting artist 
Center, Feb. 4, evening: 
Overture to La Scala di Seta.... Rossini 
Second Symphony........David Diamond 


Piano Concerto No. 1 in D Minor.. Brahms 
Mr. Arrau 


Dr. David Diamond’s Second Sym- 
phony, which had its first New York 
performance at this concert, was a dis- 
appointment, the reason, paradoxically 
enough, was that it was so good. This 
work, which marks a great advance in 
the composer’s orchestral technique 
and surety of style, seems to fall just 
short of distinction, at least after a 
first hearing, because it does not sus- 
tain the level of musical thinking of 
its best passages. In the opening 
adagio, the colorful scherzo, the andante 
and the rhythmically hypnotic finale 
there are striking ideas. But Mr. 
Diamond seems to let down in each 
case, and to go on writing pages of 
music before he catches the central 
thread again. Nevertheless this 
symphony has a form and an imagina- 


Michael Rosenker Claudio Arrau 


tive substance which leave a deep im- 
pression. Mr. Bernstein, to use the 
vernacular, “gave it everything he 
had”, and the orchestra responded 
brilliantly. 

Those who think that pianists ci 
Latin temperament cannot play Brahms 
should have heard Mr. Arrau’s superb 
performance of the First Concerto. It 
was obvious that the artist had worked 
and meditated for a long time over the 
work, but his interpretation was 
neither labored nor artificial, despite 
the effort which it cost him. His pas- 
sionate sincerity offset the tendency 
toward sentimentality in the lyrical 
passages and he captured the true 
breadth and grandeur of the opening 
movement. The orchestra, unfortu- 
nately, and Mr. Bernstein had a far 
less secure grip on the work, though 
by the time they reached the final 
movement they were playing all of the 
notes with some rhythmic assurance 
A brisk performance of Rossini’s vul- 
gar overture opened the concert. The 
audience recalled Mr. Bernstein after 
the Diamond Symphony and Mr. Arrau 
after the concerto many times. 5. 
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Serkin Is Soloist 
With Philharmonic 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony. 
Artur Rodzinski, conductor. Rudolf 
Serkin, pianist, assisting artist. Car- 
Hall, Feb. 7, evening: ; 
Suite tor strings , OF 


(Arranged by Pinelli) 
Piano Concerto in ry Ne 


negie 


relli 


Brahms 
(M1 

Janacek 
from 
Kern 


Sinioniett 
scenari r Orcl hemes 


Show Boat.. 


With Rudolf Serkin playing the 
Brahms First Concerto magnificently 
and a bracing novelty in the form ot 
Janacek’s Sinfonietta, this concert com 
pletely avoided that museum atmos- 
phere which is the bane of the standard 
symphonic repertoire. Janacek’s music 
was played in New York in 1927, it is 
true, but it has been sufficiently ne- 
glected since then to give it the air of 
a new piece. Twenty years have 
brought none of those wrinkles and 
signs of age which afflict so many 
products of the terrible *twenties. For 
Janacek, when he composed the work 
in 1926, blended his love of his native 
folk music with a superb orchestral 
technique. He was not writing in the 
latest fashion, but simply turning out 
good music as he conceived it. Su- 
perbly healthy, highly original in its 
colors and forms, this Sinfonietta 
should find a place in the permanent 
repertoire. Mr. Rodzinski and the or- 
chestra obviously enjoyed playing it. 
Mr. Serkin, of course, is ideally 
suited by temperament and training to 
perform the Brahms concerto. But 
his interpretation would not have its 
heroic strength and irresistible fire, if 
he did not throw himself whole-heart- 
edly into the immediate performance 
as he did on this memorable occasion. 
He was recalled many times. Mr. 
Rodzinski and the orchestra repeated 
the Badinerie of the Corelli Suite, 
which displayed the virtuosity of the 
strings appealingly. S. 
The program was repeated on Sun- 
day afternoon, Feb. 10, the only change 
being the substitution of the Janacek 
work by Tchaikovsky’s Marche Slave. 


Dixon Leads Youth Orchestra 


A concert “dedicated to the peoples 
of the world” and sponsored by the 
Protestant was given by the American 
Youth Orchestra conducted by Dean 
Dixon in Carnegie Hall on Feb. 10. 
At the intermission, Mr. Dixon re- 
ceived an award from the Protestant, 
as a musician who has worked for de- 
mocracy. The special feature of the 
program was The Warsaw Ghetto, a 
symphonic poem by Sam Morgenstern, 
with a spoken text, which was recited 
by Martin Wolfson. Kenneth Spencer, 
bass-baritone, was soloist in the vocal 
sections of Khrennikoff’s Much Ado 
About Nothing Suite and Vivian Riv- 
kin was soloist in Rachmaninoff’s Sec- 
ond Piano Concerto. An imaginatively 
scored Danse Calinda by Ulysses Kay 
had its first New York performance. 
The concert opened with Beethoven’s 
Coriolan Overture and closed with 
Enesco’s First Rumanian Rhapsody. 
Soloists, composers and the orchestra 
and Mr. Dixon all shared in the en- 
thusiastic applause of the large audi- 
ence. . 


New York Little Symphony, Feb. 8 


Josephina 3occhetta, contralto, 
Thomas Richner, pianist, and a new 
composition for orchestra by Tom 
Scott were features of the concert 
presented by Joseph Barone and the 
New York Little Symphony in the 
Carnegie Chamber Music Hall on 
Feb. 8. 

Miss Bocchetta displayed her talents 
in Brahms’ Immer leiser wird mein 
Schlummer, OO don fatale from 
Verdi's Don Carlos, Respighi’s Neb- 
bie, and Adieu, forets from Tchaik- 
ovsky’s Jeanne d’Arc. The contralto’s 
voice is big and well formed; her 
technique of production impeccable. 
and on this occasion, at least, she 


NYA Photography Workshop 
Dean Dixon 


penetrated straight to the core of the 
works she sang. 

Mr. Richner, who has played in both 
the Town Hall and Times Hall within 
the last year or so, played Mozart’s 
Piano Coneerto No. 20 in D Minor, 
and, as encore, a composition of his 
own, an exceedingly noisy virtuoso 
piece entitled Augmen-cata. Again 
the pianist proved himself a talented 
expositor of Mozart style, and did 
some of his most sensitive playing in 
the romanza of the work. 

Closing the program was Mr. 
Scott’s orchestral arrangement of cer- 
tain melodies from the Sacred Harp. 
These were set forth in a_ pleasant, 
straight-forward, yet somewhat sombre 
manner. Mr. Scott’s harmonies were 
simple and yet interestingly wrought 

The other purely orchestral works 
on the program were Bach’s Komm 
sisser Tod and the Andante from 
Johann Stamitz’s Symphonie in D. 


$1,000 Annual Award 
Contest Announced 


The Hollywood Bowl Association 
will give an annual prize of $1,000, 
to be known as the Gershwin Memo- 
rial Award, to discover a composer 
capable of writing a work as indigen- 
ous to America as George Gershwin’s 
music. Scheduled to start this sum- 
mer, the contest is open to all native 
citizens regardless of age. 

Judges include Leopold Stokowski, 
honorary chairman; Paul Whiteman, 
Robert Russell Bennett, Ferde Grofé, 
Deems Taylor, Artur Rodzinski, Olin 
Downes and Virgil Thomson, 

Any work may be submitted, with 
or without solo voices or chorus, 
which is suitable for performance by 
a symphony orchestra. 

The winning composition will re- 
main the property of the composer, 
but the association reserves the right 
of performance by the Hollywood 
Bowl Symphony Orchestra. All en- 
tries must be received by May 1. 
They should be submitted anonymous- 
ly, accompanied by a completed appli- 
cation form bearing identification. 
Forms are obtainable from the Holly- 
wood Bowl Association, 2301 North 
Highland Avenue, Hollywood 28, 
Calif. 


Aubrey Pankey Tours South 


Aubrey Pankey, baritone, who re- 
cently returned from a concert tour of 
Latin America, is at present on con- 
cert tour in the south. Mr. Pankey 
opened the series with a recital ine 
Baltimore on Jan. 25 and has com- 
pleted engagements in Charlotte, N. 
C., Miami, Fla., Spartanburg, S. C. 
and Gastonia, N. C. Feb. 5th. In 
Texas he gave concerts in Texarkana 
and Fort Worth. This is the second 
in a series of concerts which Mr. Pan- 
key has given under the sponsorship 
of colleges, schools and civic organ- 
izations. 
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Nick Kenny: Columnist, New York Daily Mirror—''A great tenor." 


















The New York Amsterdam News—''Gave a fiery and dramatic portrayal of the magnificent role of 
Otello,’ Saturday, April 14, 1945. Consistently on pitch, attacks sure and musicianship excellent. The 
audience shouted ‘Bravo’ to the tune of five curtain-calls—that in itself a triumph." 


Plain Dealer, Cleveland— ''Showed taste in his arrangement and sang his Negro Spirituals with that depth 
of feeling peculiar to his race." 


Detroit News— "'A wealth of expression and tone color." 


The Providence Journal—''Mr. Smith, artist of the concert stage, brings to the theatre exceptional 
grace and dignity." 


Palestine Post— ''Palestine has now heard a tenor who can show the same felicitous combination of a 
young voice and mature talent." (Palestine Symphony) 


Sydney Sun— "Smith's operatic and art-songs were handled with the superb knowledge of a true artist." 











Mr. Smith is the originator of “Opera in Miniature” to be sung in 
entirety with Negro or white companies, featuring an unusual per- 
formance of Othello. The repertoire includes Tosca, Carmen, 
Madame Butterfly, Aida and Barber of Seville. 








Radio, Theatre: Eddie Smith Agency — 1308 Paramount Building, New York City 
Concert, Opera: Margaret Walters Public Relations, Inc. — | East 57th Street, New York ‘City 
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Sage of Baltimore Speaks Uut 


(Continued from page 19) 


and recordings. Is it your opinion 
that, through over-saturation, the 
country will tend to become unmusi- 
cal rather than musical ?” 


“The country is already unmusi- 
cal, and could scarcely become more 
so. The vast majority of its morons 
never listen to good music. I am 
reminded of Philip Hale’s ‘Exit in 
Case of Brahms’. Whenever any- 
thing beyond La Paloma begins, 
95 per cent of all dials are 
switched.” 

The question was then put 
whether or not Mr. Mencken advo- 
cated that music, like reading, writ- 
ing and arithmetic, should be a 
compulsory educational subject. 

“No,” was his rejoinder. “I think 
it is not only useless but also brutal 
to inflict music upon children who 
have no natural taste for it. There 
is no reason why they should be 
ashamed of their indifference or 
try to disguise it by false pretenses. 
It is folly to waste money trying 
to educate the uneducable. Either 
a given individual is born with a 
taste for music, or he is not. If 
he is not, then ramming it into him 
can only annoy him. I do not sub- 
scribe to the notion that music is 
ennobling. If that were true, then 
all of the great composers would 
have been men of high dignity, 
whereas everyone knows that some 
of them were not. I have known 
musicians in my time, and good 
ones, who were hardly to be dis- 
tinguished from Methodist evangel- 


ists, movie actors or racetrack touts. 
Music is not a device for improving 
the mind or saving the soul; it is 
a device for ravishing the ear. Some 
of the best music ever written is 
anti-moral, anti-intellectual and 
even anti-social—for example, the 
second act of Tristan and Johann 
Strauss’s Mein Schatz waltz. James 
Huneker once argued that no virgin 
could ever sing Isolde. By the same 
token, no virgin can dance to Mein 
Schatz without wondering if she 
hasn’t been badly advised. I am my- 
self almost anesthetic to painting, 
though I enjoy good drawing. It is 
probably because I have a defective 
color sense. I care not a damn who 
knows it. My taste for poetry is also 
limited. I get pleasure out of the 
very best—for example, Shakes- 
peare’s, but that of the fifth-rate 
poets now flourishing leaves me 
cold, because I believe that most of 
these poets are frauds. The fact is 
proved by their effort to eke out 
their puerile inspirations with meta- 
physical, economic and _ political 
flubdub. Poetry can never be a 
criticism of life. It is essentially 
and inevitably an escape from life. 
This is especially true of the mag- 
nificent poetry of the Bible.” 

On the subjects of polytonality, 
atonality, tonality, quarter, eighth 
and sixteenth tone scales and tone 
clusters, Mr. Mencken had the fol- 
lowing to say: 

“All interesting experiments for 
the acoustical laboratory, but I am 
not aware that they have yet yielded 
any music fit for the concert hall, 


Polytonality, of course, is not new. 
You will find it in Bach. I once 
arranged four German folk-songs 
in perfect polyphony—each in a 
different key. Such exercises are 
for the days when musicians tire 
of their trade, and turn to spoofing 
it.” 

“How, then, should a composer 
compose sensibly ?” 

“A good composer, when he is in 
a serious mood, chooses his key, 
Amyents his subjects, develops them 
aS best he can, recapitulates them, 
writes a coda, and then shuts up.” 

Venturing a somewhat delicate 
line of inquiry, the writer sought 
his opinion on women as composers. 


On Women Composers 

“T have no theory to offer as to 
the failure of women as musical 
composers,” he replied thoughtfully. 
“So far as I know they have never 
done anything in creative music 
worthy of the second class. Even in 
the field of jazz, women have done 
very little worth hearing.” 


At this point it was asked if Mr. 
Mencken, even now, felt it was still 
too late for him to make his debut 
as composer. 

“Yes,” he responded. “If I had 
any real talent for music I’d have 
undertaken it seriously in my youth. 
I have a taste for it, but not capac- 
ity, either as composer or execu- 
tant. I am in the position of the 
sad idiots who itch for literary 
fame, but have nothing to say. The 
country swarms with these literary 
folk. I can’t recall a day for 30 
years that I have not received at 
least one letter from them begging 


for light and leading.” 


“But do such aspirants not need 
leading ?” 

“No. A genuine artist needs no 
light and leading—he lights his own 
way and leads himself.” 


A quarter of a century ago James 
Huneker opined, “Mencken never 
coddles.” The words still hold 
good! Mencken never coddles. 





John Bitter Conducts 
Philharmonic in Berlin 


Shortage of musical and theatrical 
artists has been the reason for the ad- 
mission to Berlin of artists from other 
occupied zones in Germany, according 
to announcements heard over the Brit- 
ish Broadcasting Company. One of 
the newcomers recently heard at the 
head of the Berlin Philharmonic at the 
Titania Palace, a former movie house, 
was the New Yorker Capt. John Bit- 
ter, once conductor of the Miami Sym- 
phony, who led two concerts of music 
by Strauss, Debussy and Brahms. An 
audience of 1,500 acclaimed him. 
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THE INCOMPARABLE 
satirists and mimes 
Tim calcliomilacns 


american concert tour 


“Convulsing the spectators with just about as fine clowning as the dance can provide.” 
—John Martin, New York Times 
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ARTISTS 
MANAGEMENT 


Keon Shyype 


1776 BROADWAY 
ZRENECE AZOMUNOFF we. / NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 


—_—_ 


PIANIST 


"Most of the Americans of 
his generation are amateurs 
by the side of him. Pianisti- 
cally there do not seem to be 
very many more worlds for 
him to conquer." 


Olin Downes, 
New York Times, 
Dec. 4, 1943 
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Violinist 


‘Miss Shapiro displayed an 
authority and tonal strength 
denoting mastery of her 
work and her instrument." 


New York Times 
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Seas FRENECE Kaz OUNOFF we. 


MANAGEMENT 


BERNARD © 
KUNDELL 


VIOLINIST 


Mr. Kundell again revealed his fine 
tone and finger technique, and the 
result was on the brilliant side. 

New York Times 


1776 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK, 19, N. Y. 














JOAN FIELD 








VIOLINIST 


Firm in tone and 
rhythm, intelligent, el- 
egant, solidly impres- 
sive. One would like 
to hear more violin 
playing of this sort." 
Virgil Thomson 

N. Y. Herald-Tribune 
Jan. 9th, 1945 


(following appearance with 
National Orchestral 
Association) 
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Larry Gordon 
ith a Fine Italian Hand Salvatore Baccaloni Makes Up His Palette. Amused 
Onlookers Are Marcel Hubert, Who Also Makes Painting a Hobby, and 
Arbat Blatas, Professional Painter ;, 
Ben Greenhaus 


Lotte Lehmann, Who Devotes Her Leisure Time to Painting, 
Displays a Pencil Drawing She Made of Arturo Toscanini. 
On the Easel Is an Uncompleted Oil on Illustrating 


Livingston Gearhart's Die Krahe from Schubert's Winterreise Cycle 


Study, Man Against 
Himself, Probes the 
Inner Recesses of 
the Soul 


‘ cl gallery 


“Black Beauty" the work 
of Anne Brown's 5-Year- 
Old Daughter, Paula, Is 
Admired by the Singer 


Alix Williamson 
Johanna of the Trapp Family Turns Her Creative Talents to 
Such Useful Objects as Cream Pitchers and Bookends 
PM—John Albert 
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Die Walkiire, Jan. 25 


A distressingly dull and undistin- 
guished performance marked the sea- 
son’s resumption of Die Walktre on 
Jan. 25. About its sole compensating 
feature was the Wotan of the new 
baritone, Joel Berglund, which, if it 
did not quite measure up to the Hans 
Sachs of his debut, had certain excell- 
ing qualities that placed it among the 
best heard at the Metropolitan in 
many years. What the evening would 
have been without the spark Mr. 
Berglund was able to strike is painful 
to imagine. 

Under the magnificence of George 
Szell’s leadership the second Nibel- 
ungen drama has been one of the 
surpassing inspirations of the past 
few seasons. This winter he has re- 
linquished the work to Paul Breisach, 
an estimable routinier and time beat- 
er, but hardly a stimulating expositor 
of a score like Die Walkitre. As a 
result the opera progressed in flabby, 
nerveless fashion, without color, 
sweep, structural feeling or force of 
climax. In the first act Mr. Breisach 
repeatedly gave the impression of con- 
ducting a shadow orchestra. If the 
second and third had rather more im- 
pact it was because Wagner saw to 
that. 

The familiar interpreters of the chief 
roles appeared to be laboring under 
the effects of an off-night. Neither 
Mr. Melchior nor Miss Traubel was 
in voice. The tenor seemed to differ 
even more pointedly than usual with 
Wagner on the matter of note values 
and rhythms, and he did little more 
with Siegmund than walk through the 
part. The soprano has been known 
to deliver the announcement of death 


OPER A at the Metropolitan 








far more impressively and some ot 
her ton tones sounded insecure and 
flat. Astrid Varnay has in the past 
shown herself capable of a more af- 
fecting Sieglinde and her singing, 
too, was hollow and lusterless. Miss 
Thorborg’s Fricka, plainly out of 
voice, had at all events its accus- 
tomed dignity. Mr. Kipnis, only re- 
cently recovered from a_ severe ill- 
ness, offered his forceful Hunding. 

Mr. Berglund’s Wotan is a rather 
more imposing and authoritative im- 
personation than it had seemed to the 
present reviewer in Europe about 
seven years ago. Slender and mobile, 
the Swedish artist presented a notably 
fine embodiment in the second act and 
conveyed with a telling economy of 
thrashing, stamping and arm waving 
the devastating sense of Wotan’s 
rage, first suppressed, then unconfined. 
Unquestionably the characterization 
would have been more potent and cu- 
mulative in its development had Mr. 
Berglund been suffered to deliver the 
great monologue in something nearer 
its entirety than in the disjointed 
fragments the Metropolitan offers. In 
this act, too, the baritone sang with 
resonant tone and eloquent expression. 
In the third act his voice appeared 
to tire and to feel somewhat uncom- 
fortably the weight of the music. 
Nevertheless, the huge audience ac- 
claimed him with undissembled en- 
thusiasm. 


La Traviata, Jan. 23 


Verdi’s La Traviata was sung on 
the evening of Jan. 23, with Nadine 
Conner making her first appearance 
in the name-part. Miss Conner was 
less at home in the role than in some 











Management: 
Margaret Walters, Public Relations, Inc., 1 East 57th St., New York 


Edward DUDLEY 





———— =— 


Dramatic Tenor 


TOWN HALL 
January 5, 1946 


Mr. Dudley's singing was 
the high point of the 
evening, with a tenor ro- 
busto of smooth quality 
and considerable power. 
He sang, among other 
things, "Sound an Alarm" 
from Handel's "Judas 
Maccabeus” and Wal- 
ther's Prize Song from 
Wagner's “Die Meister- 
singer" well enough to 
deserve serious consider- 
ation. . . . showed genu- 
ine talent, excellent voice, 
disciplined, reserved and 
tasteful performances. 


New York Times 
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Astrid Varnay as Sieglinde 


of her Mozart parts, but she did well 
enough for one to hope for a highly 
expert performances as she grows 
into the personality of the Erring One. 
Vocally she was excellent when at 
her best, though there were occasional 
uncertainties. On the whole it was a 
creditable performance. James Melton 
sang Alfredo and Lawrence Tibbet, 
the elder Germont. The remainder of 
the cast included Thelma Votipka, 
Mona Paulee, Richard Manning, 


George Cehanovsky, William Har- 
grave and Lorenzo Alvary. Cesare 
Sodero conducted. N. 


La Bohéme, Jan. 24 


Frederick Jagel made his first ap- 
pearance this season as Rodolfo’ in La 
Bohéme at the performance of Jan. 
24. Mr. Jagel’s impersonation of the 
character was reserved and without 
much verve. His singing, although 
entirely adequate, lacked warmth and 
fervor. Bidu Sayao was in excellent 
voice as Mimi, John Brownlee gave 
his usual commendable performance 
as Marcello and Frances Greer de- 
lighted the audience as Musetta. 
Other members of the cast, heard in 
their roles previously this season, were 
Arthur Kent, Gerhard Pechner, Lodo- 
vico Oliviero, Norman Cordon, Louis 
D’Angelo and John Baker. Cesare 
Sodero conducted. J 


Romeo et Juliette, Jan. 26, 
Afternoon 


Patrice Munsel, Raoul Jobin and 
Martial Singher shared honors in the 
matinee performance of Romeo et 
Juliette on Jan. 26, with the remainder 
of the cast also exactly as before. Mr. 
Singher’s Mercutio was the outstand- 
ing bit of acting in an afternoon that 
was not notable for brilliance either 
on the stage or in the pit, where Emil 
Cooper presided. 


Carmen, Jan. 26 


The season’s fourth performance of 
Carmen was given on the evening of 
Jan. 26, with Lily Djanel in the title 
role. Micaéla was sung by Licia Al- 
banese ; Jacques Gerard was Jose and 
Robert Merrill, Escamillo. Others in 
the cast included Thelma Votipka, 
Lucielle Browning, Arthur Kent, Ales- 
sio De Paolis, Lorenzo Alvary and 
John Baker. Wilfred Pelletier con- 
ducted. N. 


Don Giovanni, Jan. 28 
James Melton sang his first Don 


Ottavio of the season in the fourth 
performance of Don Giovanni the 


evening of Jan. 28. He looked very 
well in the accoutrements of the part 
and his voice was of the right temper 






Joel Berglund as Wotan 


for it. The voice was best when used 
at its fullest strength in the middle 
range. The soft tones frequently failed 
to penetrate the orchestra. Others, 
heard before in their respective roles, 
were Zinka Milanov, Jarmila Novot- 
na, Bidu Sayao, Ezio Pinza, Salvatore 
Baccaloni, Nicola Moscona_ and 
Arthur Kent. George Szell conducted. 
R 


Madama Butterfly, Jan. 30 


The repetition of Madama Butter- 
fly on Jan. 30 found Cesare Sodero 
back in the pit but the evening was 
not a decided success despite his re- 
turn. Often the orchestra obscured 
the voices; the pace was slow and 
listless; the “big” moments failed to 
come off and the rest was sunk in 
lethargy. The principals—all trying 
to do their best but not able to over- 
come the general atmosphere—were 
again Licia Albanese, James Melton, 
John Brownlee and Lucielle Brown- 
ing. William Hargrave replaced Osie 
Hawkins as the Uncle-Priest. 

() 


— 


A Masked Ball, Jan. 31 


The performance of A Masked Ball 
on the evening of Jan. 31, brought 
Stella Roman back to the opera house 
for the season, in the roles of Amelia. 
Miss Roman gave an interesting per- 
formance and was well received by 
the large audience. As before, Jan 
Peerce sang the role of Riccardo, 
Alexander Sved replaced Leonard 
Warren as Renato. The remainder 
of the cast included Margaret Har- 
shaw, Pierette Alarie, John Baker, 
Lorenzo <Alvary, Norman Cordon, 
Richard Manning and _ Lodovico 
Oliviero. Bruno Walter was the con- 
ductor. N. 


Tales of Hoffmann, Feb. 1 


Once again the artistry of Martial 
Singher dominated the performance of 
Offenbach’s Tales of Hoffmann which 
was repeated on Feb. 1 before a large 
audience. In his four sharply differ- 
entiated characterizations of Lindorf, 
Coppelius, Dappertutto and Miracle, 
the distinguished French baritone 
made Offenbach’s patchy music and 
crude psychology really impressive. 
The cast was a familiar one, with 
Raoul Jobin as Hoffmann, Pirrette 
Alarie as Olympia, Blanche Thebom 
as Giuletta, Jarmila Novotna as An- 
tonia, and the other singers in the 
roles which they had taken at the 
season’s first performance of the opera. 
Wilfred Pelletier conducted with 
gusto but he let the orchestra drown 
out the singers needlessly in the cli- 
maxes. For those who enjoy this 
“grand” opera in spite of its dreary 
stretches of poorly orchestrated, in- 
significant music, the Metropolitan .re- 
vival provided keen pleasure. >: 


(Continued on page 300) 
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"She won a deserved burst of ap- 
plause at the spectacular finish of 
the most dazzling of arias." 


Chicago Daily News 





"A voice of power and uncommon 
eauty. 


New York World-Telegram 


"She stole the show." 
New York Daily Mirror 


"Miss Helal quickly won approval by 
her charm of manner and qualit of 
voice. Mellow and sweet in timbre, 
it is well suited to the character 
she portrayed and her singing was 
effortless throughout. Putting enough 
vivacity into her acting to make the 
role interesting, she maintained its 
simplicity at the same time. The 
‘Jewel Song’ and the entire garden 
scene were given with freshness of 
spirit that brought the singer special 


applause." 
Washington, D. C. 
The Evening Star 


“There were shouts, bravos and hand-clappings.” 


ELVIRA 


HELAL 


at Chicago Opera Debut 


Chicago Sun 
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“Her voice has exquisite quality. 
She was in fact, immense." 


Milwaukee Journal 


"An actress of superior ability." 


Manchester L’ Avenir National 


"She stopped the show." 


Milwaukee Sentinel 
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JOSEPHINE VILA, Inc. 


119 West 57th Street, N. Y. C. 
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(Continued from page 298) 


Tristan, Feb. 2 

The season's first Tristan on the 
afternoon of Feb. 2 was neither the 
best nor the worst of recent years. 
Two unfamiliar elements raised it 
above the casual level—a new conduc- 
tor and a new Kurvenal. Interest cen- 
tered, obviously, on Fritz Busch, with 
one Wagnerian hit and one miss on 
his books, though Joel Berglund’s re- 
cent Sachs and Wotan whetted the 
appetite for his portrayal—the first on 
any stage—of Tristan’s henchman. 
Other features of the representation 
pursued the well-worn pathways of 
Metropolitan routine. 

Mr. Busch’s treatment of the great 
score is vital, conscientious, logical 
and achieves—particularly in the first 
and last acts—considerable force and 
impact. But somehow it is never ex- 
haustive, it mever consumes, never 
sends up fire in the face of heaven. 
It might be said to stand midway be- 
tween his Lohengrin and his Tann- 
hauser. From his conception of the 
last-named opera one might have been 
prepared for his second act of Tristan. 
Here there were missing fluidity, sen- 
suousness, passion and that magic of 
iridescent color which should be like 
the sun-touched dew of morning on 
the gossamer of forest cobwebs. The 
music of the scene between Isolde and 
Brangaene lacked tenderness and glow, 
the meeting of the lovers sounded 
metronomic rather than flaming, the 
luxuriance of the duet somehow 
wanted its fabled magic. 

To be sure, things might possibly 
have been somewhat different if Mr. 
Busch had not been obliged (one 
hardly assumes his own artistic prin- 
ciples dictated the step) to make that 


wicked curtailment in the love scene 
current in Artur Bodanzky’s day 
whereby the wondrous, empurpled 


music all the way from “Lass den Tag 
dem Tode weichen” to the bars before 
“So stirben wir um ungetrennt” is 
brutally lopped off. Elsewhere the cuts 
in the opera were as they have been 
heretofore, though it was probably the 
circumstance that Alexander Kipnis 
had not wholly recovered from his re- 
cent illness that caused the suppression 
of King Mark’s passage “Wozu die 
Dienste ohne zahl.” 

The conductor’s tempos in the pre- 
lude wére unusually slow and, in the 
course of the afternoon. the weight of 
orchestral tone sometimes overpowered 
the singers. The orchestra’s playing 
was substantially as it has been for 
the greater part of the season thus 
far. 

Mr. Berglund’s Kurvenal, even con- 
sidering that the Swedish baritone was 
singing it for the first time, has not 
been excelled here in years. Doubtless 
the artist felt momentarily insecure 
and in the third act was sometimes in- 
clined to rivet his gaze rather anxious- 
ly on Mr. Busch. In the first act, too, 
he should be cautioned against his ro- 
bustious irruption into Isolde’s pres- 
ence before launching into the “Spott- 
lied” (or was this some novel bit of 
stage business?). Yet in the last act® 
this Kurvenal showed himself as 
touching in his devotion to his master 
as any this reviewer can retall in New 
York and his death scene assumed a 
truly affecting poignance. 

Helen Traubel was in magnificent 
voice. She has developed an Isolde of 
genuine dramatic consistency and has 
never enacted it with a more logical 
adherence to an intelligent plan. Kers- 
tin Thorborg often sounded rough and 
raspine in Brangaene’s music but she 














“Everything they sang was an artistic event." 
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managed the tower song on pitch. Mr. 
Melchior sang Tristan rather better 
tha he recently did his Siegmund or 
his Tannhauser and his embodiment 
followed its wonted pattern. Mr. Kip- 
nis, though his tones still showed 
traces of his late severe indisposition, 
continues to be the most sympathetic 
and fascinating Marke to be seen today. 
Messrs. Garris and Darcy filled the 
lesser roles. P. 


Carmen, Feb. 7 


The performance of Carmen on the 
evening of Feb. 7, was notable for the 
first presentation to the general public 
of Fiorenza Quartararo who sang the 
role of Micaéla. Miss Quartararo had 
already appeared in the part at the 
performnce of the opera given under 





Fiorenza Quartararo as Micaela 


Guild auspice for school children a 
short time ago, and those who heard 
her were favorably impressed. 

Miss Quartararo is definitely a find 
The voice is a fine one of large caliber 
and extended range. She sang the 
high B in her aria and the unauthentic 
high B Flat at the end, without a 
trace of effort and literally brought 
down the house. Dramatically she is, 
as yet, in the crude stage, but she did 
not seem to have nerves and is agree- 
able as to appearance and personality. 
Her further appearances may 
looked for with interest. 

Lily Djanel gave an excellent per- 
formance of the title-role and played 
her castanets deftly though gypsies do 
not use castanets. Emma Calvé is the 
writer’s authority for this. It was one 
of Bizet’s little mistakes. Robert Mer- 
rill sang Escamillo with golden tones 
but was unable to do much dramati- 
cally with this most difficult part. Mr. 


Jobin, the José of the evening, has 
sung better. The others in the cast 
were Thelma  Votipka,  Lucielle 


Browning, George Cehanovsky, Ales- 
sio De Paolis, Lorenzo Alvary and 
John Baker. Wilfred Pelletier con- 
ducted somewhat rapidly. ; 


The Barber of Seville, Feb. 2 


Rossini’s The Barber of Seville was 
sung to a packed house on the evening 
ot Feb. 2. So great was the crowd 
that an extra squad of policemen was 
in attendance and extra firemen. There 
was also a large group in the lobby 
of persons who could not get into the 
theatre. 

For the first time this season, Nino 
Martini appeared as Almaviva and 
Francesco Valentino as Figaro. Mr. 
Martini did some excellent singing 
save when he went too often into his 
falsetto register. Mr. Valentino made 
a somewhat serious Figaro, but sang 
well. A little more sparing use of 
gesture would have improved his char- 
acterization. Baccaloni made his usual 
hit as Bartolo and Ezio Pinza sang 
La Calunnia in dramatic fashion. 
Patrice Munsel gave-a good account 
of herself as Rosina, delivering Una 
Voce Poco Fa deftly with the usual 
Strakoschonneries for which Mathilde 
Marchesi is largely responsible, and 
sang deftly the Proch Variations in 











Nadine Conner as Violetta 


the Music Lesson scene. The smaller 
roles were capably filled by John 
Baker, Doris Doe and Anthony- Mar- 
lowe. Cesare Sodero conducted but 
had some difficulty in keeping the 
singers and the orchestra together. 
The audience applauded frequently 
and indiscriminately. H. 
Lucia di Lammermoor, Feb. 4 ' 
Donizetti’s Lucia di Lammermoor 
was sung on the evening of Feb. 4, 
with Patrice Munsel in the title role. 
Jan Peerce sang Edgardo and Leonard 
Warren, Henry Ashton. The other 
roles were capably filled by Thelma 
Votipka, Virgilio Lazzari, Thomas 
Hayward and Lodovico Oliviero. Pie- 
tro Cimara conducted. N. 


The Magic Flute, Feb. 6 


The Magic Flute was sung on the 
evening of Feb. 6. Nicola Moscona 
sang Sarastro, James Melton, Tamino, 
Mimi Benzell, The Queen of the Night, 
and Nadine Connor, Pamina. Also in 
the cast were Norman Cordon, Louis 
D’Angelo, Regina Resnik, Maxine 
Stellman, Anna Kaskas, John Brown- 
lee, Lillian Raymondi, John Garris, 
Marita Farell, Mona Paulee, Thelma 
Altman, Emery Darcy and William 
Hargrave. Bruno Walter conducted. 

N. 


Tosca, Feb. 9 


Once again Puccini’s Tosca drew a 
capacity audience to the Metropolitan 
Opera on the afternoon of Feb. 9 to 
hear a performance which was vigor- 
ous and exciting if not distinguished. 
Grace Moore, in the title role, was in 
excellent voice and at her best in the 
climax of the second act, which calls 
for unusual control both emotionally 
and vocally. Jan Peerce was the Cava- 
radossi and Lawrence Tibbett the 
Scarpia. Once again Salvatore Bac- 
caloni showed what can be done with 
the part of the Sacristan by making 
him a credible human type instead of 
a caricature. Others in the cast were 
Lorenzo Alvary, Alessio De Paolis, 
George Cehanovsky, John Baker and 
Mona Paulee. Cesare Sodero drove 
the orchestra hard throughout the af- 
ternoon. Ss. 


Meistersinger, Feb. 9 


Torsten Ralf, who had not been heard 
since his Lohengrin performances 
earlier in the season, confirmed an 
original good impression when he 
sang his first Walther in Meistersing- 
er on the evening of Feb. 9. The 
Swedish tenor was in good voice for 
most of the evening and succeeded in 
making the strophes of the Prize 
Song, sometimes a protracted bore, 
seem fresh and inspired. -Occasionally 
his tones were slightly husky and 
forced but the essential lyricism of 
the part was notably delineated, and 
the heroic qualities of the knight were 
strongly emphasized by this capable 
singing-actor. In appearance he is 
more the knight than the poet, for 
(Continued on page 302) 
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Increased Membership and Expanded 


Program Mark Opera Guild’s Work 


By Mary EL Luis PETZ 


HE Metropolitan Opera Guild 
is opening its second decade 
‘of service to opera with a 
constantly expanding program. 
Memberships, which extend from 
National ($3.00) members all the 
way up to Donors ($100.00 dues ) 
are up almost 20 per cent this sea- 
son over last. 

Che most recent project, under- 
taken jointly by the Opera Guild 
with the Texas Company, sponsor 
of the Saturday afternoon broad- 
casts, is the opera preference ballot, 
by which the radio audience is en- 
abled to express its tastes as to the 
operas to be presented over the air 
next season. 

From every state in the union, 
return postcards are piling in to 
Guild headquarters, stimulated by 
the promise of the Metropolitan 
Management that the three most 
popular operas in a list of standard 
favorites, and the three rating the 
largest vote in a list of operas oc- 
casionally given, will be broadcast 
in 1946-47. As we go to press, Car- 
men, Lohengrin and Aida are lead- 
ing in the first group, and Hansel 
and Gretel, Der Rosenkavalier, The 
Flying Dutchman and Otello are in 
the vanguard of the second. 

Audience participation has been 
one of the main objectives of The 
Metropolitan Opera Guild from 
1935, when the organization was 


founded by Mrs. August Belmont. 
Every new means are de- 
vised to bring the public more close- 
ly into the intimate circle of the 
opera family. In addition to the 
ballot a new radio program has this 
vear been developed under the title 
Opera News on the Air, during an 
intermission of the Saturday broad- 
casts. 

With Boris Goldovsky as master 
ot ceremonies, the program has fea- 
tured the opera of the day, casting 
new light on its musical values and 
introducing a variety of artists, au- 
thorities distinguished in allied fields 
and great composers of the past, 
reincarnated tor the purpose of ex- 
pressing their views as actually 
stated during their lifetime. An- 
other guest on the program has 
been an anonymous character, Mrs. 
Opera Listener, who voices the 
comments of the general public. 


season 


Acting as the intermediary be- 
tween the Metropolitan and its audi- 
ence the Opera Guild last season 
established an Opera Production 
Fund, to assist the Opera Associa- 
tion in providing the sorely needed 
scenery, costumes, orchestral re- 
hearsals and other costly necessities 
for new productions. This year the 
Guild broke another historic tradi- 
tion by anticipating opening night 
with a preview of Romeo et Juliette 
for the purpose of adding to the 
production fund. $15,000 was cleared 

on this occasion for the cause, to 
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Irwin Dribben 


Guests of Honor at The Metropolitan Opera Guild's Membership Luncheon Are 

(L. to R.) Boris Goldovsky, Master of Ceremonies at the Guild's Weekly Radio 

Program During an Intermission of the Saturday Afternoon Broadcasts; Maria Jeritza, 

Former Metropolitan Star; Maggie Teyte, Distinguished Soprano; Pierrette Alarie, 

Who Made Her Metropolitan Debut This Year as Oscar in The Masked Ball, and 
Edward Johnson, General Manager 


be devoted to new productions dur- 
ing the season of 1946-47. 


Perhaps the greatest expansion 
in the Opera Guild’s current his- 
tory is the growth of its junior per- 
formances, or matinees offered at 
specially reduced prices to the stu- 
dents of high schools affiliated with 
the Guild through group member- 
ship. This year six such perform- 
ances are being given, three of Car- 
men, three of The Barber of Seville, 
bringing the total number of young 
people who have been introduced 
to opera, during the past ten years 
by the Opera Guild to nearly 110,- 
000. Group membership, which en- 
titles the music supervisor of a high 
school in or near New York City 
to purchase fifty seats during the 
current season at reduced prices has 
now been undertaken by over 300 
schools, with some schools holding 
four memberships, the maximum 
allowed to any one school. 


Student Council Developed 


The student council or The Met- 
ropolitan Opera Guild, which last 
year arose spontaneously to focus 
operatic interest in .he senior high 
schools, has this yea’ been further 
developed under its teen age of- 
ficers. Regional meetii gs have been 
planned during the mouth of March 
with such speakers as Robert Law- 
rence and Miles Kastendieck. To 
these meetings are invited the off- 
cial delegates making up the student 
council, as well as members of the 
music departments of the affiliated 
schools in Connecticut, New Jersey, 
Westchester and Long Island as 
well as Greater New York. : 


College students are also included 
in the Opera Guild’s program 
through the sale of student tickets 
for certain performances to member 
colleges and by the distribution of 
tickets at the score desks, instituted 
at the suggestion of the Opera Guild 
in the dress circle of the Opera 
House. Here, with good lights, the 
students are enabled to follow scores 
while attending an actual perform- 
ance, without interfering with the 


pleasure of the audience or the com- 
fort of the artists. 


Of the Guild’s wartime projects, 
one has proved of such continuous 
usefulness that it has been retained 
in the present postwar season. This 
is the distribution of seats to men 
and women in the armed forces, 
estimated at totaling nearly 1,200 
during the present season. Once a 
week the Guild box of 56 seats is 
filled, thanks to the generosity of 
certain individuals who also act as 
hosts and hostesses to offer refresh- 
ments in the Guild club-room dur- 
ing an intermission. 


Added Ticket Service 


Additional seats are also provided 
on other nights through the United 
Forces Opera Fund, instituted by 
the Guild in 1942. Today a few 
seats are distributed through ser- 
vice clubs, but the majority are 
made available to the ambulatory 
patients in army and navy hospitals 
near New York. 


Every year the Guild’s ticket ser- 
vice proves of increased usefulness 
to its supporting members. Every 
year more and more members at- 
tend its fall membership luncheon 
and spring and fall meetings. Every 
year there is fresh evidence of the 
reader interest in Opera News, the 
Guild’s weekly magazine, now cele- 
brating its 10th season, and offering 
informative material, both pictorial 
and literary, on the Saturday broad- 
cast operas and other subjects re- 
lating to Metropolitan Opera, past, 
present and future. 


During the war years it seemed 
as if the message of opera took on 
new significance, a new value in a 
weary world. Now that internation- 
al boundaries are reopening and 
mankind looks afresh for some 
bridge to span the seas and reach 
even beyond the farflung dimensions 
of the atomic age, the voice of great 
music drama is heard with peren- 
nial eloquence across the world. The 
Metropolitan Opera Guild stands 
with undiminished enthusiasm to 
help spread the glad tidings. 
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INFORMATION, PLEASE* 


Give three answers to the following question: 


WHAT IS A MURIEL RAHN RECITAL LIKE? 


(Why rack your brain? Here's three answers by three experts.) 


(a) by Carl E. Lindstrom—”The Hartford Daily Times,” Nov. 17, 1945. 


and gifted a singer as I have ever heard.” 


(b) by Virgil Thomson—"New York Herald Tribune,” Wednesday, April 4, 1945. 


realized that I was not having to listen for the words.” 


(c) by Norman C. Houk—“Minneapolis Morning Tribune,” July 19, 1945. 


samples supported the reports that the ‘Carmen Jones’ show was a wow.” 


Personal Representative: DICK CAMPELL, 8 W. 40th St., Suite 1710, N. Y. C. 
Booking Direction: NATIONAL CONCERT & ARTISTS CORPORATION 
711 Fifth Avenue New York 22, N. Y. 




















“One of America’s 


Best Singers” 


RAHN 


The unforgettable Carmen of “Carmen Jones” 


Miss Rahn made me throw away all my ideas about song styles—drama, lied, ballad and 
all. There probably isn't ANY style except to get a song across, and in this she is as intelligent, poised 


Vocal schooling and good musicianship marked all her work last night, and there were the 
additional graces of a pleasant personality and of easy dramatic projection. So clearly does Miss Rahn 
enunciate, and with so little apparent effort, that she was several songs along in her program before I 


“But in her final group she sang two of the numbers from ner role in ‘Carmen Jones’ and 
quite properly abandoned concert hall demeanor and really stepped into the role. She prefaced the 
songs with a brief and amusing explanation of the nature and intent of that all-Negro production. Then 
she sang ‘Dat’s Love’ to the Habanera tune and ‘Dere’s A Cafe On De Corner’ to the Seguidilla. The 
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CONCERTS #2 New York 


Abbey Simon, Pianist 


Abbey Simon’s piano playing shows 
a healthy erowth. The recital which 
he gave at Carnegie Hall Jan. 21 
ranked distinctly among the more dis- 
tinguished events of the season and 
merited the hearty enthusiasm it oc- 
casioned. Mr. Simon’s technique has 
expanded remarkably since he was 
first heard here several years ago and 
it is hardly excessive to describe it as 
in many aspects sensational. More- 
over, the artist’s work shows a vital- 
izing enthusiasm, a well shaded tone 
and a grateful sense of musical archi- 
tectures. 

His program began somewhat un- 
usually with Beethoven’s Bagatelles, 
Op. 33, which were performed with 
clarity and a real grasp of their 
varied content. A bigger problem 
and one which, on the whole, Mr. Si- 
mon solved with technical and imagi- 
native mastery came with the two 
books of Brahms’ Paganini Variations. 
A Chopin group, consisting of the F 
Sharp Minor Nocturne and four 
Etudes, Ravel’s Valses Nobles et Sen- 
timentales and the Godowsky version 
of Albeniz’s Triana completed the 
program. In some respects the per- 
formance of the Ravel waltzes marked 
the happiest achievement of the eve- 
ning. 


Toni and Rosi Grunschiag, 
Duo Pianists 


_The program of music for two 
pianos given in the Town Hall on 
Jan. 21 by Toni and ‘Rosi Grunschlag 
was very much like many recitals by 
young pianists of late in that the con- 
temporary works presented were 





played with mych greater skill and in- 
sight than the stock items from the 
musical literature of the past. 
Mozart’s Sonata in D (K. 448), 
opened the recital. It was played with- 
out much semblance of what people 
like to call the Mozart style, proved 
monotonous in many places and in 
the last. movement, the allegro vivace, 
was taken at an uncalled for break- 
neck speed. Schumann’s Andante and 
Variations and Chopin’s Rondo found 
the pianists a bit more in their ele- 
ment, but it was not until they reached 
the last section of their program, 
which was made up of Stravinsky’s 
1944 Sonata, Chabrier’s Trois Valses 
Romantiques, Milhaud’s Les Songes 
and Infante’s Gracia, that really sup- 
erlative playing was accomplished. 
Of this last group, the Stravinsky 
possibly came off best, with the Trois 
Valses running it a close second. 
Although the Infante work was im- 
peccably and beautifully played, the 
arrangement was hardly of the best. 
Although the playing of the duo 
was well balanced and coordinated, 
Toni Grunschlag apparently took the 
lead, in a manner of speaking, in most 
of the works played. The few places 
in which we were allowed to hear 
more than brief snatches of Rosi 
Grunschlag’s playing made us wish to 
hear more. Her art seems to be more 
sensitive and introspective than that 
of her equally capable, but somewhat 
flamboyant sister. M. 


Rudolph Bochco, Violinist 


Except for artists long established 
in public favor the Town Hall rarely 
houses an audience as numerous as the 
one which filled that place on Jan. 
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1946-1947 
Press Comments, Season, 1945-46: 


Washington Times-Heraid: “He (Dr. Kindler) is the foremost Brahms 
authority now active in the United States.” 


Philadelphia Bulletin: “The organization has something definite to offer 
with its finely drilled ensemble and its contagious enthusiasm.” 


Springfield, Mass., Union: “The members of this orchestra are young, 
Schenectady, N. Y., Union-Star: “ .. . 


. a masterly performance.” 


A LIMITED NUMBER OF ENGAGEMENTS FOR 1946-47 
SEASON NOW AVAILABLE 


J. E. MUTCH, Manager 
National Symphony, Woodward Bidg., Washington 5, D. C. 
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Genia Nemenoff 
and 
Pierre Luboshutz 


23 for the recital of Rudolph Bochco, 
Hungarian violinist, who had not been 
heard in New York for a period of 
years. His absence can scarcely have 
impaired the devotion of his admirers, 
for the applause which rewarded 
everything he did could not have been 
more cordial. His collaborators, the 
pianist Vladimir Padwa and the gui- 
tarist Rey de La Torre shared in the 
general enthusiasm. 

The presence of the last named art- 
ist is to be explained by Mr. Bochco’s 
presentation, possibly for the first time 
in this city, of three so-called sonatas 
composed early in his career by Pa- 
ganini and supplied with an accom- 
paniment for guitar, on which instru- 
ment, also, the great fiddler was 
something of a virtuoso. It was not 
for himself, however, but for one of 
his lady loves that he wrote this par- 
ticular background. She appears to 
have been, in a small way, a guitarist 
herself and her spectacular admirer 
was careful not to tax her strumming 
with anything more than a few ele- 
mentary chords and arpeggios. For his 
own violin he wrote a few thin and 
saccharine tunes, largely in thirds and 
sixths, but spiced with some of those 
technical fireworks which he was to 
develop in his more sensational days. 

Of course, these primitive pieces are 
not sonatas in the ordinary sense, be- 
sides which one sounds almost exactly 
like the other. The general effect re- 
minds one not a little of what can 
be heard almost anv summer night on 
a Staten Island ferry boat or even 
from itinerant performers who make 
music in courtyards and alleyways for 
a chance coin or two. 

The earlier part of Mr. Bochco’s 
program was on a higher level. With 
Mr. Padwa he was heard in Brahms’ 
D Minor Sonata, after which he of- 
fered Bach’s unaccompanied Sonata in 
B Minor. Transcriptions of a Chopin 
waltz and of Debussy’s Clair de Lune, 
as well as short novelties by Milton 
Krauss and Edward Krakauer fol- 


‘lowed. Mr. Bochco’s playing, though 


often muscular and energetic, im- 
pressed this listener as singularly defi- 
cient in suppleness, imagination and 
color. Despite his technical facility he 
experienced at frequent intervals not a 
little trouble with the pitch. 


Luboshutz and Nemenoff, 
Duo-Pianists 


It is good to hear a two piano pro- 
gram which is made up of works orig- 
inally written for that medium, such 
as the one which Pierre Luboshutz 
and Genia Nemenoff offered in Town 
Hall on Tan. 25. Both artists were in 
high spirits and they playe’.with an 
exhilaration and brio which saved 
their performances from any trace of 
the routine. True. their program was 
not very venturesome, but at least 
most of the music on its was master- 
ful. if familiar. 

Johann Christian Bach’s Sonata in 
G. Brahms’ Variations on a Theme by 
Haydn, Chopin’s Rondo. Mithaud’s 
Scaramouche Suite and Saint-Saéns’ 
Variations on a Theme by Beethoven 
made up the list. The London Bach, 
as he was known, wrote much beauti- 
ful music which we almost never 
hear today, and the duo-nianists are 
to be congratulated for bringing some 
of his works back into the repertoire. 
Brahms’ Haydn Variations are not 


RECITALS 





Toni and Rosi 


Abbey Simon 
Grunschlag 


only splendid in themselves, but they 
always offer a fascinating opportunity 
to compare the composer’s own con- 
ception of the same work in two me- 
diums. As in the case of Reger’s 
Beethoven variations, both the two 
piano and the orchestral versions are 
so perfect that one cannot show a 
preference. Sometimes pianists play 
this work as if it were a reduction 
of an orchestral score, but Mr. Lu- 
boshutz and Miss Nemenoff kept the 
line and balance and treated it as 
piano music. In Chopin’s Rondo 
again, the artists did not strive for 
thickness but kept the strands of the 
music clear. The audience was en- 
thusiastic throughout the evening. 


Ruth Kisch-Arndt, Contralto 


Ruth Kisch-Arndt, contralto, as- 
sisted by the American Society of 
Ancient Instruments under the direc- 
tion of its founder, Ben Stad, gave a 
concert at the Town Hall Jan. 22. 
The elaborate program departed from 
the beaten track, being devoted exclu- 
sively to vocal and instrumental music 
from the 16th, 17th and 18th centuries, 
with Handel as the most modern name 
on the list. Miss Kisch-Arndt sang 
with intelligence and deep seriousness 
Schiiltz’s Ich will den Herren loben 
allezeit and Herzlich lieb hab, ich 
Dich, Herr, the first with organ ac- 
companiment played by Warner Haw- 
kins, the second accompanied by the 
artists of the Society of Ancient In- 
struments. There were also a hymn 
arranged by Melchior Vulpius and a 
variety of songs and airs by Ann 
Boleyn, Morley, Caccini, Monteverdi, 
Frank, Buxtehude and Handel, all of 
them delivered with taste. The instru- 
mental ensemble, consisting of cem- 
balo, pardessus de viole, basse de viole 
and viole d’amore and de gamba, was 
heard to generally good effect in a 
concerto by Alessandro Scarlatti, some 
dances by Purcell and other pieces by 
Pasquini and anonymous composers of 
the 17th century. 


American Chamber Music Ensemble 


An excellently trained body of mu- 
sicians, the American Chamber Music 
Ensemble, was heard in an unusual 
program under the baton of Harold 
Kohon in Town Hall on the after- 
noon of Jan. 26. If anything there 
was an embarras de richesses, but Mr. 
Kohon and his musicians played all of 
the music so well that there was no 
question of restlessness. Perhaps the 
most immediately appealing work was 
Benjamin Britten’s Variations on a 
Theme of Frank Bridge for String 
Orchestra. Prodigiously imaginative, 
the young English composer always 
succeeds in giving the most conven- 
tional ideas an inimitable twist of his 
own. There is nothing startling in 
the material or development of these 
variations, which take such forms as 
Aria Italiana, Bourrée Classique and 
Wiener Waltz. Yet the wit, the gentle 
satire and the genuine lyric warmth 


(Continued on page 314) 
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W. P. Brown Returns 
To Concert Activity 


Former Lt. Colonel Allied with 
Haensel and Jones Division of 
Columbia Concerts 
Following four years of service with 
he Army Air Forces, originally with 
the Air Support Combat Command 
in Africa and later with Air Forces 
Service Command Walter Page 
Brown has resumed his managerial 
activities with Columbia Concerts, Inc. 
He is presently allied with the 
Haensel and Jones Division and as- 
sociated with Andre Mertens, Colum- 
bia Concerts Vice-President and Di- 
rector of the Foreign Division. 
Former Lt. Colonel Brown returns 
to the music world with the Bronze 
Star Medal and Oak Leaf Cluster, 
awarded him for meritorious service 
in the Algerian-French Morocco and 
Italian campaigns, and numerous cita- 
tions of merit for his work as head 
of the Historical and Public Relations 
Sections in addition to his leadership 
of the Intelligence Section. 
In pre-war days a newspaper man 
with New York and New England 


fret TT in 


Mlle. Modiste Selected 
For Spring Performance 


WoRCESTER, Mass.—The Worcester 
County Light Opera Club has selected 
Mlle. Modiste as the spring show, to 
be given at Atwood Hall three nights 
in May. The first rehearsal was held 
Feb. 3. Ernest Perry will be produc- 
tion manager, Harry Levenson musical 
director and Myles McAleer stage di- 
rector. 

New organization officers elected 
in January were: Earl Lingner, presi- 
dent; Carl Steelman, vice-president : 


Walter Page Brown 


dailies, Mr. Brown began his career 
in the music business as southern 
representative of Community Concerts 
Service and later became associated 
with Concert Management Arthur 
Judson, both divisions of Columbia 
Concerts Inc. 


Rosaire Cote, treasurer; George Kalil, 
secretary ; June Jorjorian, librarian. 

An a cappella group of 25 mixed 
voices has been rehearsing for four 
weeks under the direction of Harry 
Levenson. It will sing at club func- 
tions and outside programs. 

A concert at the Auditorium 
substituted in place of the usual dancc 
on the late Franklin D. Roosevelt's 
birthday. The entire Festival chorus, 
directed by Walter Howe, was heard, 
also a large chorus of school-children, 
led by Arthur J. Dann, and the Wor- 
cester Philharmonic with Ernest J. 
Reopel as its new conductor. 

A chorus of 740 voices, assembled 


was 


from church choirs of Worcester and 
vicinity, sang at the Auditorium on 
Jan. 27. Robert Shaw directed. E. 
Power Biggs offered organ fantasies. 
The event was presented by the Wor- 
cester Association of Church Mu- 
sicians. i ae 


San Antonio Club 
Marks Anniversary 


Banquet and Program Given to 
Commemorate 45th Year of 
Tuesday Musical Club 


San Anton10.—Four and one-half 
decades of devotion to an artistic ideal 
was signalized, Jan. 29, when the 
Tuesday Musical Club of San Anto- 
nio, the oldest music club for women 
in Texas, celebrated the 45th anni- 
versary with a banquet and program 
in the Minuet Room of the Menger 
Hotel. 


In 1901 Anna Hertzberg, the club’s 
originator, called a small group of 
musicians to her home to discuss the 
organization of a club with the pur- 
pose of promoting music in general 
as a fine art. From this nucleus of six 
persons was developed the present 
organization with a membership of 
250. Of the six charter members, 
Mrs. Hertzberg, her sister, Mrs. Ed- 
ward Sachs, Mrs. Helen Goodman, 
Mrs. Jack Cassidy, of Dallas, Mrs. 
Ernest Rische, and Antoinette New- 
comb, of New York, all are living 
except the founder and her sister. 

Miss Newcomb was present for the 
celebration. Mrs. A. M. Fischer, the 
first member to join after the charter 
was obtained, composed a song for 
the occasion which was sung by the 
Tuesday Musical Choir, directed by 
Charles Stone. A costume program of 
the Old South, arranged by Mrs. Fd- 
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“Reached mountaintops of superlative char- 
acter portrayal ... and the singer’s glorious, 
booming tones added to the splendor of his 
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ward Harker, presented Margo Free- 
man, harpist; Mrs. Roland Grasso, 
violinist; Clare Alice Conner, soprano, 
and Charles Stone, tenor. Dorothy 
Hauser Braun was the accompanist 
Dr. Samuel J. Terry gave the invoca- 
tion and M. M. Harris, Editor-in-chief 
of the San Antonio Express was the 
speaker. 

Junior, intermediate and juvenile de- 
partments were organized in 1924 
The Artist Series, a course of four 
afternoon concerts yearly, is now in 
its 23rd season. The piano ensemble 
has been for 20 years under the chair- 
manship of Mrs. Alexander McCol- 
lister, Mrs. Genevieve Tucker is chair- 
man of the Anna Hertzberg Music 
Library. The Music Students Loan 
Fund has reached the $12,000° mark 
and is in charge of Mrs. Max Good- 
man. a 


John Warren Erb to Conduct 
West Virginia Festival 

Easton, Penna.—John Warren 
Erb, director of music at Lafayette 
College, and director of instrumental 
music at New York University, has 
again been engaged to conduct the 
All State Orchestra of West Virginia 
at its spring Festival, April 4 and 5, 
in Clearfield. This annual event was 
given up during the war, but is now 
being revived. 

During the holiday season Mr. Erb 
led the annual Christmas concert at 
Easton, Pa., by the Musical Arts 
Chorus and the Lafayette College 
Choir, in Bach’s cantata “Unto us a 
Child is Born” and “The Mystery of 
Bethlehem” by Healey Willan. This 
concert was in memory of William 
Mather Lewis, former president of the 
college. On December 20th, Mr. Erb 
conducted the instrumental ensemble 
of the education department of New 
York University, in its Christmas 
concert. 
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IN ITS OPERA PRODUCTIONS, RADIO 
PROGRAMS, PLAYS, AND OTHER DRAMATIC 


PRODUCTIONS AFFORDS STUDENTS OPPORTUNI- 


TIES FOR THE DEVELOPMENT OF TALENT, PERSON- 
ALITY AND SELF - CONFIDENCE. 


scene from Verdi's Ernani presented at Sob 
y “Tos " 
Doree of the Metropolitan Opera as Elvira and with other 


] j ? 
including the design ana execution Of sets and costumes were by t 


VOICE, PIANO, SPEECH, PIPE ORGAN, VIOLIN, AND ART WITHOUT 
ADDITIONAL COST ABOVE REGULAR ACADEMIC TUITION. 


Bob Jones College, which stands without apology 
for the “old-time religion” and the absolute authority 
of the Bible, has doubled its enrollment in the last 
four years. Bob Jones College cffers a wide variety 
of courses leading to Bachelor of Aris and Bachelor 
of Science degrees, and in the Graduate School of 


Religion courses leading to the Master of Arts and the 
Doctor of Philosophy degzees, and in the Graduate 
School of Fine Arts courses leading to the Master of 
Arts and the Master of Fine Arts degrees in music 
and speech. The Bob Jones College Academy af- 
fords splendid opportunities for high school training. 


A LARGE NUMBER OF EX-SERVICE MEN, BOTH MARRIED AND SINGLE. ARE ENROLLED AT BOB 
JONES COLLEGE UNDER THE PROVISIONS OF THE G. I. BILL OF RIGHTS, 


For detailed information write: 


DR. BOB JONES JR. BOB JONES COLLEGE 


Cleveland, Tennessee 
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Moscow's Bolshoi Theatre Stages 
Prokofieff’s New Ballet, Cinderella 


By Dmitri SHOSTAKOVICH 
MOSCOW 


HE Moscow Bolshoi Theater 
has staged a new production 
of Sergei Prokofieff’s new 
ballet Cinderella, the libretto for 
which was written by Nikolai Vol- 
kov. Here we see the old, delight- 
ful fairytale expressed in the lan- 
guage of music and dancing. The 
scenic composition of the ballet has 
been carefully arranged. Cinderella 
is not mere choregraphic entertain- 
ment, but thanks to the efforts of 
the producer and the entire cast, 
we see a production with con- 
tinued action throughout, expressed 
through the medium of highly emo- 
tional, colorful dancing. 
Prokofieff’s talent is unfolding 
with true magnificence. Lately the 
composer has given us _ several 


A Recent Pic- 
ture of Proko- 
fieff Rehearsing 
an Orchestra in 
Russia 


wonderful works: the opera War 
and Peace, the Second Quartet, the 
Seventh and Eighth Sonatas and 
the Fifth Symphony. The ballet 
Cinderella is worthy of an honor- 
able place among his new works. 
The wealth of melody is delightful 
and the charmingly lyrical music is 
one of the most impressive features 
of the ballet. 

Prokofieff has given a touching 
interpretation to the wistful, inno- 
cent figures of Cinderella and the 
Fairy. Joyously lyrical is the love 
theme of Cinderella and the Prince; 
and an excellent picture has been 
drawn of the wicked stepmother 
and her. spoiled daughters. Mention 
must be made of a brilliant novelty 
introduced by the composer into 
the scene of the dancing lesson: on 
the stage two fiddlers play a merry 
gavotte. What a good idea that is 


and how clear a picture of the step- 
mother’s household is conveyed by 
this little episode! 


At the same time Prokofieff’s 
music is highly dramatic. As the 
theme of the ballet develops, it rises 
to emotional heights approaching 
true tragedy. A profound impres- 
sion is made by the finale of the 
second act which shows us the be- 
wilderment of the Prince and his 
guests as the hour of midnight 
strikes and Cinderella disappears 
from the palace. In addition to in- 
tensely dramatic episodes the com- 
poser has created a profusion of 
excellent dance numbers. Let ws re- 
call the superb Love Waltz, the 
sparkling Galop, the Andalusian 
Dance, the Dance with the Snake, 
the Adagio and many others. The 
music of this ballet is symphonic: 
the themes are developed in a mas- 
terful fashion, revealing dramatic 
power. 


The talented ballet-master, R. 
Zakharov, has “interpreted” Proko- 
fieff’s music in the language of 
dancing with his usual ingenuity. 
He has succeeded in dramatizing 
the dance and in making it true to 
life. Varied are the emotions ex- 
pressed by the dances; they are lyri- 
cal, humorous, joyous, mournful. 
Throughout the ballet there is a 
perfect unity between dancing and 
music. Peter Williams the artist 
was confronted with an extremely 
difficult task in designing settings 
for this ballet. His work displays 
much originality, talent and taste 
both with regard to stage settings 
and costumes. 


The orchestra of the Bolshoi 
Theater, which rehearsed Cinderel- 


la in a brief period of time, has 
once again shown its mastery. It 
seems fitting here to express the 
wish that the Bolshoi Theater Or- 
chestra should renew its symphony 
concerts. This tradition, but lately 
abandoned, should be renewed. The 
conductor Y. Fayer handled Proko- 
fieff’s difficult score from memory. 


Olga Lepeshinskaya and Galina 
Ulanova alternate in the title role. 
Both these ballerinas are true stars 
of our ballet and each of them is 
superb in her own way. Each of 
them has given her own tender and 
poetical interpretation of Cinderel- 
la. It is difficult to give preference 
to one or the other. I would only 
say that Ulanova’s interpretation is 
closer to the fairy story while the 
image created by Lepeshinskaya is 
more earthly. Gabovich and Inreo- 
brazhensky both present Prince 
Charming as a daring, passionate, 
living and perhaps slightly flighty 
youth. Each of them has succeeded 
in avoiding the standard “ballet 
partner.” Kriger danced and acted 
the part of the stepmother superbly. 
She understood the delicate irony 
of Prokofieff’s music and succeeded 
in conveying it through her danc- 
ing. Shmelkin and Lazarevich skill- 
fully complemented her role. 


The Jester was brilliantly done 
by Messer. Excellent performances 
were given by Tsaplin as the danc- 
ing master, Gotlieb as Spring, 
Bogolyubskaya and Litavkina as 
Summer, Plisetskaya as Autumn, 
Cherkasov as Winter, Simonov in 
the Snake Dance, Galetskaya as the 
Andalusian Girl, Tarabanov as an 
Andalusian, and by the whole corps 
de ballet of the Bolshoi Theatre. 
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Quaker City Hears 
Bartok Concerto 


Menuhin Soloist in New 
Work—Wagner Program 
Given 

PHILADELPHIA.—The feature of the 
program presented by the Philadelphia 
Orchestra at its concerts of Feb. 1 and 
2 was Bela Bartok’s Violin Concerto, 
heard for the first time here and per- 
formed in a manner that warrants 
ardent praise for Yehudi Menuhin, the 
soloist, and for conductor Eugene 
Ormandy and the orchestral players. 
The concerto struck as a remarkably 
fascinating composition as to structure, 
texture and musical ideas; one that 
strongly reflects the unique genius of 
its late author. Mr. Menuhin’s expo- 
sition bespoke his mastery of his in- 
strument and his own firm convictions 
as to the worth and meaning of his 
task. 

Also new locally and quite enjoyable 
was a suite in E Minor, arranged and 
transcribed by Charles Sanford Skil- 
ton and consisting of a Gigue, Sara- 
bande and Fugue from a Handel Suite 
for harpsichord. Other offerings were 
Debussy’s Afternoon of a Faun and 
Stravinsky’s Firebird Suite. 

On Jan. 25 and 26 the concerts fea- 
tured Wagner. Mr. Ormandy’s choices 
included the Tannhauser Overture and 
Venusberé Music with the Women’s 
Glee Club of the University of Penn- 
sylvania participating; the Prelude 
and Love-Death from Tristan and 
Isolde, and excerpts from Die Wal- 
kiire and Siegfried. 

A children’s concert on the morning 
of Jan. 26 was conducted by Alexander 
Hilsberg. A varied bill provided Chi- 
nese songs by a children’s chorus, Pro- 
kofieff’s Peter and the Wolf with Nor- 
man A. Shirk as the narrator, Haydn’s 
Toy Symphony, the Nocturne from 
Mendelssohn’s Midsummer Night’s 
Dream music, and other attractive 
fare. 

Conducted by Mr. Ormandy the 
concerts on Jan. 18, 19 and 21 fea- 
tured Rudolf Serkin as soloist. Schu- 
mann’s A Minor Concerto was his 
vehicle and exercised its customary 
spell through its beauty of design and 
themes. 

A concerto Grosso for String Or- 
chestra, written by Arcady Dubensky 
and based on a Sonata for Violin and 
Figured Bass by Jean-Marie Leclair 
had its first performances anywhere 
and provided music of much grace and 
charm. Dubensky’s arrangement is dis- 
tinguished by skill and taste. 

Another novelty, listed for its local 
premiere, was a Diabolic Suite by 
Harold Byrns on several piano pieces 
of Prokofieff. The work afforded some 
interest in its musical patterns and in- 
strumentation. The program also listed 
Kodaly’s Hary Janos Suite. 

The first Pension Fund Concert 
was an all Tchaikovsky program on 
Jan. 14. Eugene List, pianist, scored 
decisively 4s soloist in the B-Flat 
Minor Concerto. There were resound- 
ing plaudits too for violinist Carroll 
Glenn who played the D major Con- 
— Romeo and Juliet completed the 
Slate. 

Under the title, Men of the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra, and under the lead- 
ership of Alexander Hilsberg, virtu- 
ally the entire personnel of the orches- 
tra occupied the Academy of Music 
stage on Jan. 20 for the initial event 
in a musical series sponsored by the 
Junto. The program contained a Cor- 
elli Suite, Smetana’s Bartered Bride 
Overture, excerpts from Tchaikov- 
sky’s Fourth Symphony, Harl Mc- 
Donald’s Legend of the Arkansas 
Traveler, Saint Saens’ The Swan and 
numbers by Sibelius and Strauss. 

At Town Hall on January 17 under 
Martin Rich, guest conductor, about 

80 members of the orchestra participa- 
ted in the fourth concert of the Pop 
series. Antony Zungolo was soloist. 
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For his orchestral numbers Mr. Rich 
listed excerpts from Tchaikovsky’s 
Fifth Symphony; Gershwin’s An 
American in Paris, and pieces by 
Borodin, Guion and Strauss. 

The Pennsylvania Philharmonic con- 
ducted by Luigi Carnevale gave its 
second concert at Town Hall on Jan. 
28. Diana Sober Okkalides, pianist; 
Zelda Orlane, soprano, and Remo 
Lotta, tenor, appeared as soloists. The 
program comprised Prokofieff’s Class- 
ical Symphony, Mr. Carnevale’s Sym- 
phonic Ode, Tchaikovsky’s Capriccio 
Italien, and numbers by Wagner, Ros- 
sini, Franck, Verdi, Bellini and others. 

W. E. Smita 


Double Opera Bills 
Regale Philadelphia 


Metropolitan Presents Tabarro 
and Pasquale—La Scala Offers 
Cavalleria and Pagliacci 


PHILADELPHIA.—The Metropolitan 
Opera Association reached the half- 
way mark in its Philadelphia series 
at the Academy of Music on Jan. 22 
with an interesting double-bill, Puc- 
cini’s Il Tabarro and Donizetti's Don 
Pasquale. 

Il Tabarro, conducted by Pietro 
Cimara, was not exactly a novelty to 





many opera-goers here, since it had - 


been given in English at various times 
in recent seasons by the now dormant 
Philadelphia Opera Company. The 
present production was on the excel- 
lent side but one wished for a little 
more vehemence in the acting and 
more faithful observance of original 
stage directions. Musically, the piece 
was satisfactory in treatment. 

The cast included Alexander Sved, 
Licia Albanese, Frederick Jagel, Ales- 
sio de Paolis, Virgilio Lazzari, 
Margaret Harshaw, Anthony Mar- 
lowe, Maxine Stellman and Thomas 
Hayward. 

Fritz Busch conducted Don Pas- 
quale in fine style. Salvatore Bac- 
caloni furnished a portrayal of the 
title role hugely relished by the audi- 
ence. Bidu Sayao captivated as 
Norina and earned some of the eve- 
ning’s brightest honors. John Brown- 
lee’s accomplishments as Doctor Mala- 
testa were distinguished both as to 
vocal and histrionic qualities. Bruno 
Landi’s fluent singing and lyric tones 
made his Ernesto easily acceptable. 
Mr. de Paolis did his bit as the 
Notary effectively. 

Cavalleria Rusticana and Pagliacci 
were given by Philadelphia LaScala 
Opera Company on Jan. 23. Elda 
Ercolle and Andrew McKinley had 
the leads in the Mascagni opus. Other 
roles were taken by Robert Shilton, 
Lillian Marchetto and Beatrice Al- 
tieri. 

In the Leoncavallo piece top honors 
were won by Norina Greco, cast as 
Nedda. The parts of Canio and Tonio 
fell to Raffaele Legaris and Angelo 
Pilotto. Wilfred Engelman and Fran- 
cesco Curci appeared as Peppe and 
Silvio. Gabriele Simeoni conducted 
both operas. W. E. SmitH 


Dell Management 
Signs Union Contract 


PHILADELPHIA. — The trade agree- 
ment for the 1946 Robin Hood Dell 
season which is to open on June 24 
was recently consummated between 
the Dell management and Local 77, 
AFM. The pact sets a weekly mini- 
mum wage of $90 for the Dell players, 
the highest in the history of these 
concerts. 

The 1946 Dell season—the 17th— 
will run for seven weeks with a calen- 
dar of 28 concerts in all. Programs 
are scheduled for Monday, Tuesday, 
Wednesday and Thursday evenings, 
with other nights open for special 
events. As general artistic director and 
principal conductor, Dimitri Mitropou- 
los, will supervise the entire series. He 
will conduct 19 of the a sg 
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SCORES SIGNIFICANT SUCCESS 


Eastman School, Rochester, N. Y., Nov. 27, 1945 
and Town Hall, New York, Jan. 22, 1946 


Rochester Times-Union, Nov. 28, 1945 
OLD MUSIC CHARMS AUDIENCE by A. j. Warner 


..“Gave a concert of engrossing interest, restfulness and beauty in Kilbourn 
Hall last night. 


It is the delightful purpose of the organization to bring back for contemporary 
music lovers the gracious charm of the stringed instruments of the Renaissance 
and to enco e their use by chamber music groups today—including the Viole 
de Gambe, a large viol held, like the ‘cello, between the knees; the Viole 
d'amour, a tenor viol, the Basse de Viole resembling the Viole de Gambe and 
in great favor during the 18th century, and the harpsichord. 


PROGRAM, PERFORMANCE ENCHANTING 

The program was enchanting, and its performance exquisitely polished and 
euphonious in tone. There were many lovely things of infinite refreshment to 
be treasured in the memory of an evening that re-created so much that was 
distinguished in the music of a bygone day, from the opening number, a Concerto 
by Alessandro Scarlatti, the 17th-18th century founder of the “Neapolitan School” 
of Music. 


One remembers especially the magnificent Largo by Henry Purcell, greatest of 
English musicians and the first mighty musical voice to be heard in England 
since the ending of the “Golden Age” of English music about 1625. 


NETHERLANDS TUNES RECALLED 

So, too, are there happily recalled the captivating up of Old Netherlands 
Airs and Dances, and Purcell’s Set of Tunes and ) ne ay with which the 
scheduled program “Chimene” by Sacchini, was utterly delicious, and there 
were melody and grace in the concerto for Harpsichord by Di the 
harpsichord part of which was fluently played by the soloist, Julea Stad Chapline. 


Another notable moment came in the Concerto Grosso by Vivaldi, and in the 
Concerto for Viole de Gambe in D major, by Tartini, which was performed in 
brilliant fashion. It served to bring home to the audience the vast store of 
musical riches of its period. Frescobaldi's Fugue in G minor was yet another 
of the evenings privileges.” 

© 


New York Herald Tribune, Jan. 23, 1946 





“. .. the imagination is stimulated by an inh t sweetn in the tone of 
the viols ... a rich and reedy sweetness which is all the more so for being 
disposed by the correct construction of the instruments’ with absolute 


smoothness over the combined range of the group. This beautifully adjusted 
registration is entirely lacking in the violin family, and so is a pleasure and a 
surprise to hear. 


Most effective of the instrumental presentations was the “Chaconne” which 
was very well modeled.” 
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A River View Enlivens Abbey Simon's Working Hours 


Todd Duncan Enjoys All 
the Comforts with His 
Study 


Daniel Photos 


Alton Trube 


Ben Greenhaus Now This Passage, Points Out Jacques Abram, 
Richard Bonelli Writes It with One Hand as He Plays Is a Stickler 
It with the Other 


Nothing Like Checking an Original Source, 
Believes Gregor Piatigorsky 


Robert Shilton Memorizes a Working in the Garden Does Not Always Mean Weeding or Janos Scholz Looks Over the Music for a 
Score Planting, Proves Bronislaw Huberman Practice Session 
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Mr. and Mrs. Alexander Kipnis Enjoy a Spot" of Tea 


Joel Berglund and His Wife Prepare Their Log 


DOMIES I | 
DU 


Cabin for a Rustication 


on the Range: Mr. and Mrs. 
Efrem Kurtz 


Two's Company: John Sebastian 
Raoul Jobin and His Wife Settle an Old and His Wife Jane 
Score at the Piano 


Lt. and Mrs. Samuel 

Sorin at Griffith Ob- 

servatory in Holly- 
wood 


Vitya Vronsky and 
Victor Babin Savor 
a Bouquet of Roses 


February, 1946 





Dallas Orchestra Honors Mozart 


Composer’s Birthday 
Marked — Bampton and 
Warren Sing 


Dattas—The subscription season of 
the Dallas Symphony under Antal 
Dorati, is at the- halfway mark, the 
orchestra having given on Jan. 20 and 
27, the fifth and sixth of the series, 
the latter commemorating Mozart's 
birth. At the fifth subscription pro- 
gram Brahms’ Second Symphony was 
performed splendidly. Also included 
on the program were the Overture 
from Mendelssohn’s Mid - Summer 
Night’s Dream, Tansman’s Variations 
on a Theme by Frescobaldi and three 
Debussy Nocturnes. The large audi- 
ence at Fair Park auditorium gave 
conductor and orchestra much acclaim 
after each number. 

As Jan. 27, was the birthday of 
Mozart, Mr. Dorati, devoted the first 
portion of the program of the sixth 
subscription concert, to his composi- 
tions, opening with German Dances. 
The Symphony No. 35 followed, be- 
ing played with clarity and precision. 
The soloist was Rose Bampton who 
sang two Mozart arias, Porgi Amor, 
from Nozze di Figaro, and Non mi 
Dir, from Don Giovanni. Miss Bamp- 
ton’s lovely voice and fine vocal tech- 
nique, were at their best in these 
numbers, and she was given much 
applause. The second portion of the 
program was devoted to compositions 
of Richard Strauss. 

Leonard Warren, baritone, gave his 
first program here for members of the 
Civic Music Association at McFarlin 
Memorial Auditorium on Jan. 21. His 
voice is an opulent one, and he gave 
the audience which filled the house 
pleasure by his flawless singing of an 


exacting program. He sang composi- 
tions of Handel, Torelli, Buononcini, 
Brahms, Wolf, Schumann, Tarrasch, 
Griffes, Spier and Ireland. He also 
rendered in masterly fashion arias 
from Un Ballo in Maschera, Faust, 
and the Largo from Barber of Seville. 
His efficient accompanist was Milford 
Snell, who was also heard in a group 
of solos. 


The Student Symphony of Southern 
Methodist University, under the ef- 
ficient leadership of Dr. Paul Van 
Katwijk, head of the department of 
music, gave a successful first concert 
of the season on Jan. 22, at McFarlin 
Memorial auditorium, with Charles 
Baker, pianist, as soloist, in the first 
movement of Rubinstein’s Concerto 
No, 4. 


On Sunday afternoon, Jan. 27, Sam- 
uel Frech, baritone, gave an enjoy- 
able recital at Museum of Fine Arts. 
The weekly programs are sponsored 
by the Museum League and Mu Phi 
Epsilon. MABEL CRANFILL 





San Antonio ‘Firsts’ 
Given by Orchestra 


Dorothy Kirsten, Leonard War- 
ren Soloists with Symphony— 
String Quartet Performs 


San Anrtonto.—The seventh sub- 
scription concert of the Symphony So- 
ciety, Jan. 19, under Max Reiter, con- 
tinued the steadily increasing line of 
first performances in San Antonio. 
Performed were Schubert's Fifth Sym- 
phony, Stravinsky’s Fireworks, Fate 
de Dieu a Seville and Triana from Al- 
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"I've had my 
racquet 
strung 
with “D" 


strings” 





Bo Brown 








beniz’ Suite Iberia, Milhaud’s Scara- 
mouche, for saxophone and orchestra, 
with Jerome Zoeller as soloist, and the 
Corral Nocturne and Hoe Down from 
Copland’s Rodeo. Wagner’s Tann- 
hauser Overture had a brilliant per- 
formance, and Dorothy Kirsten, so- 
prano, the assisting soloist, displayed 
a voice of lovely quality in arias from 
La Bohéme and Traviata, and songs by 
Ronald, Rimsky-Korsakoff and Her- 
bert. The large audience manifested 
much enthusiasm over the singer. 


Tchaikovsky’s Fourth Symphony was 
the highlight of the eighth concert, 
with Ravel’s Pavane for a Dead Prin- 
cess and the Gershwin-Bennett Sym- 
phonic picture, Porgy and Bess also 
played. Leonard Warren, baritone, made 
a second appearance as soloist with the 
orchestra and increased notably the 
high favor he enjoys. Arias from 
Faust, Pagliacci Barber of Seville, 
Carmen, songs by Robert MacGimsey 
and English Shanties delighted the 
audience. 


On Sunday afternoon, Jan. 13, the 
second Chamber Music concert by the 
San Antonio String Quartet was 
given. The Tapestry Room of the St. 
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Anthony Hotel was filled to overflow- 
ing for the pleasurable event. The 
program included Beethoven’s Quar- 
tet in D Major, Op. 18, No. 3; Tchai- 
kovsky’s Andante Cantabile and Ra- 
vel’s Introduction and Allegro for 
Harp, Flute, Clarinet and String 
Quartet. GENEVIEVE TUCKER 





New Concert Manager 
Appears on Denver Scene 


DeNveER.—A new impresario has ap- 
peared on the scene in the presence 
of Harry Huffman, who is manager 
of a series offered by the Fox The- 
atres of the Rocky Mountain area. 
The opening of the series was a gala 
occasion. Alec Templeton was greeted 
by one of the largest audiences of 
the season. The first part of the pro- 
gram was devoted to serious music, 
the second, to improvisations. 


Helen Traubel delighted an en- 
thusiastic audience on Nov. 8 and 
Blanche Thebom made a fine impres- 
sion on our music lovers at her first 
appearance in Denver. They were pre- 
sented by Oberfelder-Slack. 

J.C. K. 
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Boston Press Acclaims 


CHERKASSKY 


Truly an extraordinary 
knight of the keyboard.”’ 


BOSTON DAILY GLOBE, DEC. 21, 1945 
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) * “They will not have all there is 

to know about modern piano 
playing until they have heard Shura 
Cherkassky. ... Some might say that 
Cherkassky converts the piano into 
an orchestra, he produces so many 
effects of color and description. .. . 
Brahms sonata in F minor . . . a mas- 
terwork of form hitherto hidden from 
our understanding and appreciation.” 


Christian Science Monitor, 
Dec. 21, 1945 





* “It was a demonstration of pianistic attainment; of an 
unconventional but striking keyboard technique which 
reduced the difficulties of the work he played to seeming 
child’s play. A remarkable exhibition.” 

Herald, Dec. 3, 1945 


“He triumphed again with a list that ran from Bach to 
Stravinsky ... fiery temperament... gigantie though 
well-controlled technique . . . dazzling virtuosity .. . distin- 
guished for both technical clarity and poetic eloquence. He 

is truly an extraordinary knight of the keyboard.” 
Daily Globe, Dec. 21, 1945 
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of Britten’s personality are written 
large in every measure. 

Michael Haydn’s Divertimento in 
D opened the concert, and was fol- 
lowed by a solidly constructed Adagio 
eby Eda Rapaport. In Shostakovich’s 
zany Concerto for Piano, Trumpet 
ind Strings the able soloists were 
Constance Russell, at the keyboard, 
and Harry Glantz. Three Pieces for 
Strings by Arthur Berger were rhyth- 
mically ingenious, but they smelled too 
strongly of the lamp to inspire a posi- 
tive reaction at first hearing. Though 
it began promisingly, Richard Arnell’s 
Capriccio and Canzona for Violin 
Solo and Strings, in which Helen Ja- 
nov was the soloist, bogged down into 
rather conventional patterns. None- 


theless, it was good to hear all this 
new music under Mr. Kohon’s sensi- 
tive leadership, and one looks forward 
to further appearances of the eroup. 


Maurice Eisenberg, Cellist 


Maurice Eisenberg gave his annual 
recital at the Town Hall the after- 
noon of Jan. 26. His program includ- 
ed a Toccata by Frescobaldi, Brahms’ 
Sonata in F, Op. 99, Bach’s unaccom- 
panied Suite in D Minor, a Sonata by 
the 18th century composer Jean-Bap- 
tiste Bréval, and short pieces by Duke, 
Ravel, Krein and Benjamin. He had 
the expert assistance of Erich Itor 
Kahn at the piano. 

The cellist’s work was singularly 
uneven. His playing was disturbingly 
rough in much of the Bach Suite and 
left a good deal to be desired in 
smoothness of tone and justness of 


pitch in the smaller works that came 
last on the bill. But Mr. Eisenberg 
has rarely done anything better than 
his share of the gorgeous Brahms So- 
nata, in which he was undoubtedly in- 
spired by the masterly collaboration 
of Mr. Kahn. At all events the splen- 
did work was performed with a 
warmth and a romantic passion that 
could scarcely have been surpassed. 
One has rarely heard a more inspir- 
ing disclosure of the first movement 
or a more profoundly affecting one 
of the great adagio. 


Leon Fleisher, Pianist 


Leon Fleisher, the 17 year old pian- 
ist, gave a recital at Carnegie Hall 
on Jan. 28. A little over a year ago 
he had played a concerto at an or- 
chestral concert in this city and cre- 
ated something of a stir by the exub- 
erance of his talent. But a full length 
recital is another matter. 


Mr. Fleisher could hardly have at- 
tracted a larger or more applausive 
audience had he been a hero of in- 
numerable triumphs. Moreover, the 
program he offered and its arrange- 
ment, both unconventional, suggested 
at one and the same time the aspira- 
tions of an idealist and of a. full- 
blooded virtuoso. It began with Bach’s 
D Major Toccata and Beethoven’s 
charming and much too rarely heard 
Rondo in C, Op. 51, No. 1. -Then 
followed the flamboyant immensity of 
Liszt’s B Minor Sonata, Mozart’s So- 
nata in F (K. 332), three short but 
thorny pieces by Roger Sessions and, 
finally, a Chopin group which included 
a waltz, the D Flat Nocturne and the 
tremendous F Sharp Minor Polonaise. 
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Maurice Eisenberg Leon Fleisher 


Ten years from now Mr. Fleisher 
will probably play most of this music 
quite differently and, for one thing, 
with an individuality of conception and 
style he does not command today. At 
present his work is chiefly stamped 
with the imprint of his master, Artur 
Schnabel. It was Mr. Schnabel in 
particular whom the listener remem- 
bered in the tonally cool and tech- 
nically ordered performances of Bach 
and Beethoven. On the other hand, 
Mr. Fleisher was very unwise to at- 
tempt at this stage of his develop- 
ment the Liszt Sonata. He is emo- 
tionally unripe for this work which 
declines to yield up its secrets through 
the medium of a performance chiefly 
loud, smudgy and fast. Nor has the 
player as yet the instincts of a true 
Mozart stylist. His treatment of the 
sonata was inflexible, cold and carried 
out like a problem in mathematics. 
That Mr. Fleisher can, at need, 
achieve a suave legato and a true 
singing tone he showed in a really 
poetic rendering of the D Flat Noc- 
turne. P. 


Floyd Worthington, Baritone 


Floyd Worthington, baritone, who 
has been heard widely throughout the 
country, made an auspicious debut in 
Town Hall on the evening of Jan. 28. 

Mr. Worthington has possibilities. 
While the voice is not a remarkable 
one for volume, color or range, it is, 
in the main well used and the singer 
has a sense of style and interpretation 
which bodes well for future develop- 
ment. He plunged into his program 
with a florid passage from a setting of 
the Te Deum by Graun, exhibiting 
definite ability in that type of music. 
This was followed by songs by Giar- 
dini and Scarlatti. Next came a Ger- 
man group hv Wolf and Schubert and 
a Russian group sung in English. 
French songs by Duparc, d’Indy and 
others. Songs in English by James, 
Boughton, Toye, MacCunn and Ger- 
man completed the list. 

On the whole, Mr. Worthington’s 
singing was more interesting in its 
lyric moments though he has a genuine 
dramatic sense as was made obvious 
in more than one instance. Accompani- 
ments were played by John Ahlstrand. 

H. 


Sari Biro, Pianist 


Something of an institution here, the 
sightly blond pianist, Sari Biro, at- 
tracted an audience which filled Car- 
negie Hall to the rafters when she 
gave her annual recital on Feb. 1. Her 
nrogram, «which opened with Vivaldi’s 
A Minor Concerto, further contained 
four Mendelssohn numbers—a Scherzo 
a Capriccio, a Characteristic Piece and 
the Etudes in A Minor and B Flat 
Minor—which have not been worn 
thin by overuse; Mussorgsky’s Pic- 
tures at an Exhibition, Chopin’s post- 
humous E Minor Nocturne and D 
Major Mazurka, Rachmaninoff’s G 
Major Prelude, Bartok’s Old Hungar- 
ian Dance Songs and three Preludes 
by Gershwin. 

Mme. Biro accomplished her best 
results in the Mendelssohn pieces, 
which she may have incorporated in 
her program as a modest observance 
of the composer’s 137th birthday, 
which fell on Feb. 3. At all events, 
she played them with deftness, clarity 


Floyd Worthington Sari Biro 


and sound taste. They are better 
suited to her talents and the limited 
scope of her technique than the 
Chopin she undertook or the bigger 
numbers of that long-winded bore, the 
Pictures at an Exhibition, for the 
more imposing sonorities of which 
she lacks the necessary breadth and 
power. 


Lotte Lehmann, Soprano 


In radiant good humor and in superb 
form both vocally and dramatically, 
Lotte Lehmann devoted the third of 
her recitals to Hugo Wolf, before a 
capacity audience in Town Hall on 
the afternon of Jan. 27. There is only 
one word for the sort of singing which 
Mme. Lehmann achieved at this re- 
cital, perfection. It was not a cold 
and calculated perfection, but a flaw- 
less balance between beauty of phrase, 
tone and diction on the one hand, 
and dramatic imagination and subtle 
emotional power on the other. 

Of Wolf’s Mérike sonks Mme. Leh- 
mann sang the Fussreise, Begegnung, 
Im _ Friihling, Nimmersatte Liebe, 
Das verlassene Magdlein, Denk’ es O 
Seele, Auf ein altes Bild and the EI- 
fenlied. Also on this memorable pro- 
gram were Und willst du deinen Lieb- 
sten sterben sehen, Blumengruss, 
Mogen alle bésen Zungen, Wiegen- 
lied im Sommer, Verschwiegene Liebe, 
Dass doch gemalt all’ deine Reize 
waren, Nun wandre Maria, Sterb’ 
ich, so hiillt in Blumen meine Glied- 
er, Der Schafer and Ich hab’ in 
Penna einen Liebsten. Literally noth- 
ing in this array of songs escaped 
Mme. Lehmann. Every nuance of 
passion, humor, mysticism and nature 
worship was mirrored in her voice. 
No wonder that the audience applaud- 
ed her for several minutes when she 
first appeared and was obviously 
loath to let her go at the close. S. 


Debut and Encore Concert 


Three artists—Ethel Kramer, vio- 
linist, Anthony Palazzo, tenor, and 
Jose Echaniz, pianist—were heard at 
the Debut and Encore Concert in 
Times Hall the afternoon of Jan. 27. 
Miss Kramer, accompanied by Viv- 
ian Rivkin at the piano, was heard 
in two movements of the Wieniawski 
Concerto, displaying considerable 
technical aptitude, a good tone and a 
professional poise. She also played 
pieces by Kreisler, Debussy and Pa- 
ganini. In Lully’s Bois Epais, Mar- 
tini’s Plaisir d’Amour and Handel’s 
Where’er You Walk and later in an 
air from Tocsa and songs by Tosti 
and Cimara Mr. Palazzo made known 
a voice of fine quality, a well-equal- 
ized scale and otherwise efficient 
schooling. His Italian numbers, par- 
ticularly, he delivered with a real op- 
eratic flair. The contributions of Mr. 
Echaniz included the second book of 
Brahms’ Paganini Variations and 
works by Hummel, Debussy, Rach- 
maninoff and Villa-Lobos. Pp. 


Laurence Steinhardt, Violinist 


Laurence Steinhardt, Russian violin- 
ist, who has studied under Jeno Hubay 
and at the Curtis Institute and played 
in some half dozen European coun- 
tries, made a New York debut at the 
Town Hall Jan. 27. Mr. Steinhardt’s 

(Continued on page 316) 
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program was not wholly conventional. 
It began with Leo Weiner’s F Sharp 
Minor Sonata for violin and piano 
(with Artur Balsam at the keyboard) 
and further included the Bach Cha- 
conne, a fairly unfamiliar set of Varia- 
tions by Joachim and shorter numbers 
by Mozart, Debussy, Rakoff and Hu- 
bay. 

The newcomer put his best foot for- 
ward in the first allegro of Weiner’s 
uneven and highly eclectic sonata, the 
opening movement of which sounds 
curiously like an effusion of some lesser 
pupil of César Franck. In its fluent 
cantilena the violinist displayed a 
smooth tone of rather moderate vol- 
ume and limited color. But in music 
calling for greater energy and rhyth- 
mic effect he forced and coarsened the 
sounds he drew from his instrument, 
and the accuracy of his finger tech- 
nique was frequently at fault. For 
this reason his performance of the 
Chaconne left: much to be desired; nor 
did the old fashioned Variations of 
Joachim acquire such an illusory value 
as greater technical expertness might 
perhaps have imparted to them. 


P. 
Ellabelie Davis, Soprano 


Ellabelle Davis, Negro soprano, 
whose singing is not unknown to audi- 
ences in New York and far afield, 
gave a recital in the Town Hall on 
the evening of Jan. 30, before an au- 
dience that was loud in its approval 
throughout the evening. 

_ Possessed of an agreeable personal- 
itv, a pleasant stage manner and a 
voice above the ordinary, there was 
much to admire about Miss Davis’s 
singing. That she now gets all that 


Jascha Heifetz Marcel Hubert 


is possible from her natural equip- 
ment cannot be said, as the voice was 
uneven in production, sometimes too 
dark and often, especially in its high- 
er reaches, too “open”. Nor was 
her breath support invariably firm, 
thus giving the impression that she 
could have much more volume than 
she now uses. 

All this, however, is correctable and 
with her obvious intelligence, it seems 
fairly reasonable to suppose that it 
will be corrected. Certain shortcom- 
ings in emotionality and interpreta- 
tive values, will undoubtedly be rem- 
edied with longer experience. 

Miss Davis began her program 
with an interminable and somewhat 
uninteresting aria from Monteverdi's 
Coronation of Poppaea. This, she 
followed with a florid aria from 
Bach’s St. John Passion in which 
her skill in this type of music was 
obvious, though, perhaps, the spiritual 
significance of the excerpt eluded her. 
Schumann’s cycle, Frauen Liebe und 
Leben had moments of inspiration and 
excellent tone. Ich kann’s fassen and 
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Helft mir, ihr Schwestern were among 
the best in the cycle. 

Bellini’s Casta Diva which opened 
the second part of the program had 
moments of brilliance, but it needs 
further pondering. French songs by 
Poulenc and Fauré, were among the 
best things of the evening. The final 
group was of two songs by Thomp- 
son, one by Chanler and a first per- 
formance of a setting of the 23rd 
Psalm by Creston. Paul Ulanowski 
played his customarily fine accompani- 
ments, 


Marcel Hubert, Cellist 


The interesting and highly varied 
program which Marcel Hubert offered 
at his recital in Town Hall an Feb. 
5 might well serve as a model of what 
a cellist can do to avcid the familiar 
stand-bys of the repertoire and at the 


, Same time bring his audience good 


music. Martinu’s Second Sonata is a 
fascinating, if somewhat cerebral, 
piece of music which shouid be heard 
frequently, and the Debussy Cello So- 
nata remains one of the composer’s 
most curious creations, quite outside 
of any academic classification. To play 
these entirely different works with as 
much gusto and imagination as Mr. 
Hubert did, was a noteworthy musi- 
cal achievement. The cellist’s warm, 
richly colored tone and brilliant tech- 
nique served him well in his perform- 
ances. At times, he tended to sacri- 
fice the rhythmic line of the music for 
the sake of a special emphasis or to 
linger over a phrase, but apart from 
this mannerism his interpretations 
were admirably direct. 

The evening began with an Adagio 
by Tartini, Breval’s Suite Ancienne 
and Schumann’s Fantasie-Stiicke. In 
these works Mr. Hubert took full ad- 
vantage of the passages of cantilena to 
produce an expressive tone. At the 
close came a group of arrangements 
of pieces by Granados, Ibert, Proko- 
fieff and Mozart. Arpad Sandor was 
Mr. Hubert’s alert accompanist. The 
audience applauded enthusiastically 
throughout the evening. 


Jascha Heifetz, Violinist 


The writer of these lines listened to 
Jascha Heifetz’s recital at Carnegie 
Hall on Feb. 6 with decidedly mixed 
feelings. There are occasions when 
the program of a great artist seems to 
furnish more news than the details of 
its performance and this was one. Of 
course the house was packed to capac- 
ity and of course the violinist exhibited 
his all-conquering technique in its 
manifold phases. The effects of the 
wet weather were discernible only in 
momentary flaws of tone that scarcely 
call for mention. Vastly more regret- 
table was the greater part of the music 
on which Mr. Heifetz expended his 
powers. 

Not many violinists would trust 
themselves to begin an evening with 
one of Bach’s unaccompanied Partitas. 
Mr. Heifetz is one of the few who can 
and his magisterial performance of the 
one in E Major was, for finer tastes, 
the most conspicuous achievement of 
the night, as well as by all odds the 
best music. Having concluded this 
deference to the higher divinities he 
turned to minor matters and the rest 
of his list was chiefly a chronicle of 
small beer. 

On the heels of “-Bach came the 
Glazunoff Concerto, whose sleazy 
pages provide sure-fire middle-class 
entertainment; a depressingly vapid 
and unoriginal sonata for violin and 
piano by an Irishman, Howard Fergu- 
son, which was heard here several 
years ago and had been brought for- 
ward in London more than ten years 
earlier; lastly, an array of lollipops, 
several of them (Debussy’s La Che- 
velure, Poulenc’s Presto, Rachmani- 
noff’s Daisies and Oriental Sketch) 
transcribed by the violinist himself 
and one of them—a vulgar derange- 
ment of Rossini’s Largo al Factotum— 
by Castelnuovo-Tedesco. So much for 
the regular list ; apart from the famous 


David McLane 


Ellabelle Davis and Paul Creston 
at the Soprano's Recital 


melody from Gluck’s Orfeo the numer- 
ous encores were about as bad. 

Coming from a virtuoso of lesser 
distinction a program of this sort might 
be dismissed as a mere aberration of 
taste. From a Heifetz it is far more 
deplorable because of the sorry exam- 
ple it sets lesser players, who have no 
such talents to fall back on. 

Emanuel Bay was, as usual, a taste- 
ful accompanist. 


Stanley Need, Pianist 

Stanley Need, pianist, a pupil of 
the late Alexander Siloti, was heard 
in recital in the Town Hall on Feb. 
1. His program jncluded Mozart's 
Pastorale Variée, Beethoven’s Sonata 
in E Flat, Op. 31, a group of Chopin 
and a final group which included the 
last of Liszt’s Six Etudes d’aprés 
Paganini, Debussy’s Fireworks and 
The Engulfed Cathedral, and one of 
Liszt’s Tarantelles. 

There was much to commend in 
Mr. Need’s playing, a clear, forceful 
technique and a deft left hand. That 
he invariably wrung the ultimate 
meaning of all of his works, cannot, 
however, be said. Parts of the Beet- 
hoven were interesting, especially the 
Minuetto though as a whole it was too 
rigidly rhythmic. The same may be 
said of most of his Chopin. The best 
of this group was the F Minor Fan- 
tasy. The two Liszt numbers gave 
good opportunity for technical dis- 
play and the Debussy works had au- 
thentic atmosphere. H. 


Jane Boedeker, Mezzo-Soprano 


Jane Boedeker, mezzo soprano and 
Naumburg Foundation prize winner, 
gave a recital before a large and very 
friendly gathering at the Town Hall 
the afternoon of Jan. 29. Her pro- 
gram, covering a wide range of styles, 
included arias like Bach’s Patron das 
macht der Wind, the Ah, scestati 
from Mozart’s Cosi Fan Tutte, songs 
by Haydn, Hugo Wolf, Fauré, Chaus- 
son, Debussy, Warlock, Taylor, Elwell 
and others. She was tastefully ac- 
companied by Brooke Smith, ¥, 


Frank Gullino, Violinist 


Frank Gullino, who gave a recital in 
Town Hall on Jan. 29, is no stranger 
to New York audiences, for he is a 
member of the violin section of the 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony 
and he made his concert debut last 
year. His program was made up of 
the Vitali Chaconne, with a special or- 
gan accompaniment played by Charles 
Lauria; Mozart’s Sonata in E Flat; 
Ernst’s Concerto in F Sharp Minor; 
Chausson’s Poeme; Paganini’s 22nd 
Caprice and Campanella; and Szyma- 
nowski’s Romance. 

It might be said of Mr. Gullino’s 
program that it was substantial with- 
out being very original or exciting. 
Much the same could be said of his 
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playing at this recital. In passages of 
cantilena he produced a singing tone, 
but there was a diffidence in his ap- 
proach to the music which prevented 
him from doing full justice to his abil- 
ties. The technical difficulties of the 
Ernst Concerto are very great, but 
even more of a challenge is the style 
of the work. It must be played with 
bravura and in the grand manner of 
a bygone age of music. Mr. Gullino 
did not make the most of it as a show- 
piece. In the Mozart sonata, again, 
his playing was competent and taste- 
ful without capturing the unique fla- 
vor of the work. Vladimir Padwa 
was the accompanist. Mr. Gullino 
was cordially welcomed by the audi- 
ence. B. 


Frederick Marantz, Harpsichordist 


Reappearing in a recital of harpsi- 
chord music at Times Hall on Jan. 
24, Frederick Marantz again offered 
a program of intrinsic musical inter- 
est. Along with six Little Preludes 
by Bach, a Suite in D Minor by 
Handel and three sonatas by Scarlatti, 
it included an unfamiliar Partita on 
the Air, Jesu, Du bist allzu schén, by 
Georg Boehm (1661-1733) and a 
group by Francois Couperin, Les lis 
missions. Les rozeaux, L’engageante, 
Les folies francaises and L’ame en 
peine. 

The recitalist’s playing of all these 
compositions was marked by the 
clean-cut digital articulation called for 
by his instrument, by ample fluency for 
all requirements and by careful atten- 
tion to detail. There was little dif- 
ferentiation of style in presenting the 
different works and basically little 


evidence of spontaneous musical re- 
sponse, the net impression created be- 
ing that of an essentially cerebral ap- 
proach rather than one of enkindling 
imagination. ba 


Isabelle Josephs, Soprano 


Isabelle Josephs, soprano, gave a 
recital in the Carnegie Chamber Music 
Hall on the evening of Jan. 25. Her 
program included songs in German 
by Brahms, Wolf and Schubert, a 
group in English by Creston and Wil- 
liams, and a final group by Duparc, 
Debussy and Mussorgsky. 

Miss Josephs is promising. The 
voice is a good one and fairly well 
handled. She also has interpretative 
ability that will probably increase with 
further experience. She sang particu- 
larly well Wolf’s transcendent setting 
of Kennst du das Land. The singer 
was somewhat handicapped by the 
overwhelming accompaniments of 
Fritz Jahoda. These, though pianis- 
tically good, were too frequently like 
piano solos. H. 


Joseph Fuchs, Violinist 

Joseph Fuchs once again demon- 
strated his exceptional mastery of the 
violin and his distinguished musician- 
ship, at his recital in Carnegie Hall 
on Jan. 25, when he had the sym- 
pathetic and wholly admirable collab- 
oration of Artur Balsam at the piano. 
The widely ranging program em- 
braced Handel’s Sonata No. 5, Beeth- 
oven’s Romance in F, Op. 50, Fauré’s 
Sonata in A, Op. 13, three Paganini 
Caprices, Nos. 16, 9 and 24, with ac- 
companiments arranged by Lillian 
Fuchs, and a Tango by Arbos, with 
two novelties thrown in for good mea- 
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sure, a Suite by Alexei Haieff and a 
Cantiga de la longe (Song from Afar) 
by Guarnieri. 

The finely balanced performance 
given of the Handel sonata was an 
impressive exemplification of the purest 
classical style, the essence of each 
movement being authoritatively pro- 
jected. The only blemish on the nobly 
planned reading was a slight rough- 
ness of tone in the faster movements, 
which later disappeared. The highest 
peak of the evening was reached with 
a vividly illuminating performance of 
the Fauré sonata, the various moods 
of which were conveyed with the most 
sensitive coloring and inflections and 
the utmost polish of delivery. Later 
the Paganini caprices were dispatched 
with masterful virtuosity and aplomb 
and the Guarnieri Cantiga was played 
with tonal charm and songful warmth. 
As for the bleak and barren suite by 
the young Russian Haieff, only the 
closing measures proved rewarding to 
either the audience or the performers. 


New Friends, Jan. 27 

Schubert’s String Quartet in E 
Flat, Op. 125, No. 1, and two Brahms 
works, the Trio for Piano,: Violin and 
French Horn in E Flat, Op. 40, and 
the Piano Quartet in A, Op. 26, pro- 
vided an eminently substantial and 
satisfying bill of fare at the concert of 
the New Friends of Music at Town 
Hall on Jan. 27. Brahms, it is true, 
was more gratefully represented than 
Schubert as the latter’s quartet that 
was given is not one of his most ap- 
pealing works in this form. It was 
played, however, with noteworthy 
purity of style, the utmost clarity of 
line and the most meticulous attention 
to significant detail, if without a com- 
pletely convincing realization of its 
thematic beauties, lyrical or otherwise, 
by the Guilet Quartet, consisting of 
Daniel Guilet and Jac Gorodetzky, 
violins; Frank Brieff, viola, and 
Lucien Laporte, cello. 

The performance of the Brahms 
horn trio was especially notable for 
the smooth, tonally beautiful and ex- 
pressive horn playing of Gunther 
Inasmuch as_ Bronislaw 
Gimpel’s violin tone was rather stri- 
dent, however, a satisfying tonal cohe- 
sion was not among the best features 
of the performance, especially of the 
first movement. Eduard Steuermann, 
who played the piano part, was also 
a co-ordinating influence in the piano 
quartet, in which Mr. Gimpel, Milton 
Katims, viola, and Benar Heifetz, cello, 
were associated with him. The work 
Ww played with considerable zest 
and the last movement was made 
vitally climactic. c 


Webster Aitken, Pianist 


Webster Aitken began his Town 
Hall recital on the afternoon of Feb. 
2 with Bach’s Toccata in E Minor 
and then gave the major position on 
his program to Schubert’s Fantasy 
Sonata in G, Op. 78, following it up 
with Stravinsky's Sontata, Debussy’s 
Estampes and a Fantasie Burlesque 
by Messaien. The pianist’s playing on 
this occasion was marked, as on his 
previous appearances, by entirely ade- 
quate technical mastery of the prob- 
lems presented and a sense of ap- 
parent sureness in achieving the re- 
sults envisaged in the work of prep- 
aration. His vitality of approach 
found an especially suitable outlet in 
the Messaien piece, given for the first 
time in this country, of which he 
made a brilliant end-piece, while 
among the other better performances 
were those of the Debussy Pagodes 
and Gardens in the Rain. 

Mr. Aitken’s reading of the Schu- 
bert sonata savored too much of cere- 
bral detachment to project the music’s 
enkindling emotional glow convincing- 
ly or lend the re-creative spark to its 
soaring lyricism. Much of the inherent 
grace of the minuet was inhibited by 
heavy-handed treatment, but more of 
the spontaneous lilt of the last move- 


- 


Joseph Fuchs 


ment was realized. The fugue of the 
Bach Toccata was cleanly articulated 
even if somewhat too vigorously 
played and the Stravinsky sonata was 
deftly dispatched. 


Webster Aitken 


Dessoff Choirs 

The Dessoff Choirs, which Paul 
Boepple conducts, gave a concert en- 
tirely of the works of Heinrich Schiitz 
in the Hunter College Auditorium on 
the evening of Jan. 29. Schiitz, who 
lived in the 17th Century, is largely 
known to us for having written the 
first Passion Music. The present pro- 
gram included a Diologus, Wedding 
Music, several Sacred Symphonies a 
Motet, Cantate Domino, a setting of 
the 84th Psalm, O How Amiable Are 
Thy Dwellings, and the Magnificat. 
The unfamiliar music proved interest- 
ing and was exceedingly well sung 
by the chorus which had the assist- 
ance of strings, trombones and trump- 
ets. Betsy Jolas was at the organ. 
Incidental solos were sung by Dorothy 
Stahl and Ruth Neal, sopranoes; 
Mary Davenport, contralto,; William 
Hess, tenor, and Paul Matthen, bass. 


Joseph Rabushka, Violinist 


Joseph Rabushka, violinist, was 
heard in recital at Carnegie Hall on 
Jan. 30. The young man, who is only 
16, cannot be strictly classified as a 
newcomer, for he appeared in this city 
all of three years ago impressing some 
hearers by his gifts. This time a 
moderate audience cordially greeted 
his performances of a Mozart sonata 
(with Tibor Kozma at the” piano) 
Bach’s first unaccompanied Sonata, the 
Glazunoff Concerto and works by 
Schubert, Strassburg, Sarasate and 
Ernst. 

If Mr. Rabushka had some difficulty 
keeping his violin in tune the clammy 
weather was in large part to blame. 
However, in spite of a smooth and 
singing tone and a general technical 
competence his playing was largely 
placid and of low emotional tension. 
He accomplished some of his best re- 
sults in the Glazunoff Concerto. Bach 
and Mozart he dispatched like a con- 
scientious pupil. Some day, perhaps, 
the youth may develop the tempera- 
ment which at the moment he lacks. 


Mildah Polia, 
Mezzo-Soprano (Debut) - 


Rarel- does one encounter a recital 
of such intimate and fragrant charm 
as the debut appearance of Mildah 
Polia, French mezzo-soprano, in 
Times Hall on Jan. 31. Not only is 
Miss Polia an accomplished musi- 
cian, but she is also gifted with a 
sensitive imagination and a dramatic 
talent which enables her to project 
her personality into songs without in 
any way violating their artistic sub- 
stance. Her artistry was revealed 
most impressively in Debussy’s Le 
promenoir des deux amants, in which 
beauty of tone, finish of phrasing and 
psychological comprehension were 
blended in a wholly satisfying inter- 
pretation. 

Also completely out of the beaten 
patch were the enchanting children’s 
songs by Manuel Rosenthal, called 
Chansons du Monsieur Bleu. In fact 
the whole program was a splendid ex- 
ample of what a singer can do to make 
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life not only bearable but enjoyable 
for regular concert goers. Besides 
airs by Méhul, Marie Antoinette, 
Martini and Ferrari, Miss Polia of- 
fered songs by Poulenc, Aubert and 
others. In Five Fragments from 
Shelley by her accompanist, Charles 
Richard, which were sung from manu- 
script, and in some Corsican Folk 
Songs by Tomasi, the artist again 
demonstrated her versatility. Mr. 
Richard was an admirable accom- 
panist and the audience was enthus- 
iastic. B. 


Richard Korbel, Pianist 


For his fourth New York recital 
Richard Korbel, now 12 years of age, 
took Carnegie Hall, on Feb, 3, and 
offered a program much too demanding 
for his present interpretative powers. 
As on previous occasions he demon- 
strated that he is a boy of exception- 
al talent, with a natural keyboard 
flair, and caused wonder and amaze- 
ment by the apparent ease with which 
he negotiated difficult technical prob- 
lems. The Liszt Campanella was a 
special test and, while his fingers were 
not always accurate, he met the severe 
exactions of the piece with notably 
successful results on the whole. 

In his traversal of the Twenty-four 
Preludes by Chopin and the first sec- 
tion of the Franck Prelude, Chorale 
and Fugue there were many pleasing 
musical effects indicating genuine re- 
sponsiveness and there were ingratiat- 
ing tonal nuances, but the net impress- 
ion created was that he has worked 
very conscientiously and striven faith- 
fully to do what he has been taught 
without having as yet attained the 
depth of comprehension necessary to 
communicate the essential meaning of 


the compositions. Apart from La plus 
que lente, which was sensitively played, 
the Debussy group proved to be quite 
outside of his ken, the Sunken 
Cathedral being an especially unfor- 
tunate choice. His tone was of good 
quality in the softer passages through- 
out but became hard in the fortes. 
Three Scarlatti sonatas and a Bach 
Prelude and Fugue in A Minor 
opened the program. 3 


Ruth Geiger, Pianist 


There was much to commend, if 
nothing to get overly excited about, 
in the performances of Ruth Geiger, 
who gave a piano recital in Town 
Hall on Feb. 9. Miss Geiger’s pro- 
gram was made up of four works, 
Mozart’s Sonata in D _ (K.31l1); 
Beethoven’s Sonata in A, Op. 101; 
Schumann’s Etudes Symphoniques ; 
and Ravel’s Le Tombeau de Couperin. 
It was obvious from her choice of 
music that the young pianist is a 
serious artist who has no wish to 
make an impression with virtuosic 
stunts or with inferior music. 


Miss Geiger made it immediately 
apparent in her playing of the Mozart 
sonata that she has an excellent tech- 
nical equipment and admirable taste. 
Her touch was sensitive and there 
were many deft touches of phrasirg, 
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nor were these merits lacking in her 
playing of the Beethoven, Schumann 
and Ravel compositions. But what 
one missed in her interpretations were 
bigness of scale and psychological 
penetration. Miss Geiger is a highly 
gifted pianist and she has ample time 
to develop those qualities. She should 
follow the courage of her convictions, 
musically speaking, even at the cost 
of some mistakes. For she is obvi- 
ously a much more interesting and 
original artist than she proved at this 
recital. = 


New Friends of Music, Feb. 3 


Departing from their long standing 
custom, the New Friends of Music 
offered a program for their Town 
Hall session the afternoon of Feb. 3 
devoted exclusively to choral music. 
This was dispensed by the admirable 
Collegiate Chorale under the direction 
of the greatly gifted Robert Shaw and 
contained a quantity of longer and 
shorter masterpieces by Bach, Brahms 
and Schubert, the greater part of them 
shamefully neglected and as good as 
virgin territory to many seasoned con- 
certgoers, let alone to casual ones. One 
can only hope that the Society will 
henceforth invite the cooperation of 
Mr. Shaw’s ensemble at least once 
every season. New York knows al- 
together too little of the precious liter- 
ature of the motet, the cantata and 
the part song, vast quantities of 
which slumber year-in, year-out on 
library shelves. 

Mr. Shaw’s choristers began with 
Bach’s grand motet for double choir, 
Singet dem Herrn ein neues Lied. 
Possibly the onening movement was 
delivered too intimately and might 
have profited by a larger volume of 
tone. Nevertheless, this tone was of 
beautiful quality and the counterpoint 
cleanly defined and articulated with 
sharp rhythmic feeling and faultless 
intonation. Doubtless this last advan- 
tage was one of the benefits of the 
cembalo accompaniment furnished by 
Ernst Victor Wolff, even if the motet 
is an a cappella work. 

It was an even rarer experience to 
hear Brahms’ five songs for mixed 
choir, Op. 104, and three motets, Op. 
110. For the most part these are works 
of rare if somewhat grave beauty 
which deserve to be known better 
than they are, though likely to remain 
caviar to the general. More delightful 
still were the five choral pieces of 
Schubert—An die Sonne, La Pasto- 


‘rella) Hymne an den Unendlichen, an 


Angel’s Chorus from Faust and the 
Serenade for women’s voices with 
alto solo. To these gems the audi- 
ence reacted with the warmest ap- 
plause of the day—particularly to the 
exquisite Serenade that Schubert 
wrote at the request of Anna Froeh- 
lich for the birthday of her pupil, 
Luise Gosmar. Mr. Shaw’s choir sang 
it in a manner which caused listeners 
to think of Schubert’s own exclama- 
tion when he first heard the piece 
sumg: “Truly, I did not think it was 
so beautiful!” And now, why does 
not the young conductor resurrect 
Schubert’s entrancing Gondelfahrer 
for men’s voices? It is herewith 
recommended to him. 


Povia Frijsh, Soprano 


At Povla Frijsh’s second recital in 
Town Hall on the afternoon of Feb. 3 
the program was made up largely of 
Scandinavian, French and American 
songs. Mme. Frijsh did not add one or 
two contemporary works at the end, 
as a feeble gesture of politeness 
toward the art of our day, as many 
singers do; she sang whole groups of 
them, and sang them just as superbly 
as the other portions of her program. 
The Isle of Portland by John St. Ed- 
munds reflects the flawless imagery of 
the Housman poem beautifully; The 
Tent by Gerrard Williams and the 
Child Song Ne. 1 by William Roy are 
both irresistibly amusing, as Mme. 
Frijsh sings them; and other songs by 
William Ames, Daniel Wolfe, Bela 


Wilda and Castelnuovo-Tedesco were 
brilliantly performed if less impressive, 
musically speaking. 

In Poulenc’s Bleuet, A sa Guitare, 
Voyage a Paris, Violon, Les gars qui 
vont a la féte and Féte Champétre 
(the last as an encore) the artist re- 
vealed herself once again as an unsur- 
passable interpreter of modern French 
song. Stravinsky’s La Rosée Sainte, 
Bizet’s Chanson d’Avril, Ainoes’ 
Selma and Kilpinen’s Dédens Faagel 
were other highlights of the recital. 
Henri Deering’s accompaniments were 
again superb, though the pianist per- 
mitted himself some careless slips that 
contrasted with his impeccable playing 
at the first concert of the series. The 
applause was suitably loud and pro- 
longed. 2. 
Gregor Piatigorsky, Cellist 

Gregor Piatigorsky gave his only 
New York recital of the season at 
Carnegie Hall Feb, 4 If the size of 
his audience means anything the great 
cellist might play ten times in a single 
winter instead of once. His program 
was sharply divided, substantial music 
filling the first half, tidbits the second. 
Mr. Piatigorsky contributed to his list 
both as transcriber and composer. His 
arrangements comprised four move- 
ments from Mozart’s Divertimento in 
C, three minuets of Schubert, a Cho- 
pin nocturne and a march from Pro- 
kofieff’s Music for Children. His ori- 
ginal creation was a set of variations 
on the theme of Paganini‘s 24th Ca- 
price—the famous subject which served 
Brahms, Rachmaninoff and others. 

There is little to add at this late 
stage to what has been chronicled for 
years on the subject of Mr. Piatigor- 
sky’s art. This art grows greater, 
deeper and more searchingly subjec- 
tive as time passes. Its tonal and 
technical splendors are now enhanced 
by a rugged, one might even say a 
moody dramatic temperament, which 
finds a visible reflection in the almost 
saturnine mask the artist’s face re- 
peatedly assumes. This somber energy 
marked his noble performance of Bee- 
thoven’s great Sonata in A (in which 
Ralph Berkowitz admirably sustained 
the piano part), even though chamber 
music of this sort really demands more 
intimate surroundings than Carnegie 
Hall affords; and it took on the im- 
pulse of a soaring romantic inspiration 
in Schumann’s Fantasy Pieces, Op. 
73, which furnished perhaps the great- 
est moments of the evening. 

It is not easy to discern just what 
cellists find in Hindemith’s short and 
trifling Variations on “Frog went 
a’courting” apart from technical ef- 
fects. Mr. Piatigorsky’s own Paga- 
nini Variations, even if they scarcely 
efface any memories of Brahms, are 
better in point of music pure and sim- 
ple and they were no less superbly 
performed. The audience redemanded 
the amusing Prokofieff march, which 
the artist has arranged for unaccom- 
panied cello with sonorous pizzicatas 
and double stops. Short pieces by Si- 
belius, Saint-Saéns and Chopin simi- 
larly delighted the throng, which was 
quieted only by numerous encores af- 
ter the regular program. P. 


Edith Montlack, Pianist 


Edith Montlack gave a piano recital 
in the Times Hall on the afternoon of 
Feb. 10. The program consisted of the 
Saint-Saéns Caprice on Aiss de Ballet 
from Gluck’s Alceste; Brahms’ Varia- 
tions and Fugue on a Theme by Han- 
del; a Chopin group made up of a noc- 
turne, four mazurkas and the Scherzo 
in C Sharp Minor; Alexandroff’s So- 
nata No. 7; Feinberg’s Tchouvach 
Melody; and Gliére’s Sailor’s Dance. 
A cordial audience was present. B. 
John Grant, Baritone ; 

John Grant, baritone, who was 
heard in a Town Hall recital the 
afternoon of Feb. 9, disclosed a voice 


which, under certain conditions, was 
voluminous and _ over-resonant but, 
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Leningrad Philharmonic Observing 


Twenty-Fifth Anniversary Season 


Orchestra Has Option on 
All New Music by Shos- 
takovich—Chamber Con- 


cert Series Open 
MOSCOW 


HE Leningrad Philharmonic re- 

cently embarked on its 25th an- 
niversary season. For a quarter of a 
century this orchestra has systemati- 
cally labored to popularize the best 
works of the classic and contemporary 
symphonic repertoire, and one of the 
latest compositions it presented was 
Dmitri Shostakovich’s prize-winning 
Ninth Symphony. It is recalled that 
exactly 20 years ago the Philharmonic 
produced Shostakovich’s first major 
symphony under the baton of N. 
Malko long before the score was 
brought out elsewhere. Today the 
right to first performances of all new 
symphonic works by this composer be- 
longs to the Leningrad Philharmonic. 


The dominating elements of the 
Ninth Symphony are humor, optimism 
and radiant gayety. The work is 
closer in style to the composer’s cham- 
ber music than to his other sym- 
phonies. This applies to its scope and 
idiom which bears obvious resem- 
blances to his Second String Quartet, 
his Trio and his Piano Concerto. The 
Symphony has five movements and 
suggests a consummation of Shos- 
takovich’s chamber music raised to 
the level of a symphonic work. 


The winter concert season opened 
with a cycle of chamber music con- 


Personal Representative: HOWARD HECK 
Carnegie Hall, New York 19, N. Y. 
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Now Booking Season 1946-47 
in Recital and with Orchestra 


certs arranged by the Leningrad State 
Conservatory. The aim of this cycle 
is to give students an opportunity to 
hear unfamiliar chamber music of re- 
mote and of recent times. The war 
had long put a stop to concerts of this 
intimate type and their present re- 
storation evoked hearty response at 
the first one, the program of which 
was devoted to works by Glinka. The 
piano playing of P. Serebryakov was 
a notable feature of the occasion. 

In Moscow large audiences have 
heard symphonic and chamber works 
by Nicholas Miaskovsky. Some of 
the last named compositions have en- 
joyed admirable interpretations by the 
Beethoven Quartet, which had been 
the first ensemble to perform all of 
this prolific composer’s 11 quartets. It 
also introduced at one time or another 
a number of chamber works by Shos- 
takovich, the six quartets of Shebalin 
and all the quartets of Prokofieff. 


Philadelphia Chamber 


Orchestras Perform 


PHILADELPHIA.—The Symphony Club 
Chamber Orchestra under the direc- 
tion of Arthur Cohn gave a program 
in the auditorium of the Samuel S. 
Fleisher Art Memorial. Most of the 
numbers on the program had never 
been heard locally before. They in- 
cluded works by Cimarosa, Fauré, 
Ropartz, Pizetti and Pfitzner, and 
Schubert’s C Major Symphony, No. 6, 
played in its original orchestration. 

On Jan. 27 the New Chamber Or- 





lead by Ezra Rachlin, de- 


chestra, 
voted its entire program to works of 
Mozart. The Symphonie Concertante 
for Violin, Viola and Orchestra was 
played with Jascha Brodsky and Max 


Aronoff as soloists. The rest of the 
bill comprised Eine Kleine Nacht- 
musik and the Divertimento, No. 11 in 
D Major, for oboes, horns and strings. 
W. E. S. 


De Basil Ballet 
Returning to U. S. 


New Works to Be Pre- 
sented During 1946-47 
Season 


Col. W. de Basil will return to 
the United States and Canada during 
the season of 1946-1947, bringing with 
him his Original Ballet Russe after 
an absence of some years during 
which he has been active in Central 
and South America. 

The Original De Basil Ballet will 
be booked in North America by 
American - Canadian Concerts and 
Artists of which Nicholas de Kou- 
driavssev is the president and Michael 
Kachouk the vice-president. 

Col. De Basil will bring back bal- 
let in the Russian tradition, and a 
number of new stars will be presented 
with new ballets and new choreog- 
raphy. Each program will contain 
its full quota of presentations with 
corps de ballet and complete symphony 
orchestra. 

The organization recently scored 
successes in Buenos Aires and other 
South American cities and in Mexico 
City. 

Col. De Basil began reforming the 








Ben Greenhaus 


Ellen Ballon, Canadian Pianist, and 

Frieder Weissman, Conductor, Leave the 

Orange Auditorium After a Rehearsal 
with the New Jersey Symphony 





Ballet Russe two years after the death 
of Serge Diaghilev in Venice in 1929. 
The original Ballet Russe de Monte 
Carlo was created by him and presented 
to the public for the first time in 1933. 
The late Michael Fokine and Leonid 
Massine were his chief choreogtaphers 
and the ballerinas included such names 
as Toumanova, Baronova and Ria- 
bouchinska. David Lichine also began 
under Col. De Basil’s guidance both 
as dancer and choreographer. Col. 
De Basil first brought his Ballet Russe 
de Monte Carlo to the United States 
in 1934. 


JACQUES GORDON 


Rochester Philharmonic. Orchestra 


under Dmitri Mitropoulos 


AUDIENCE LAUDS GORDON «-2«.. 


. “Mr. Gordon, master violinist that he is, received his full share 
of the encomiums for a magnificent revelation of the Brahms’ 
Violin Concerto. Mr. Gordon’s virtuosity in the Concerto was 
one of the best performances he has given. 
his emotional reaction to the music in its intensity and tender- 
ness, were a constant source of pleasure. 


His vibrant tone, 
It was thoroughly 


Norman Nairn, Rochester Democrat, December 14, 1945 


lofty playing. Gordon’s playing was a masterly tour de force.” 
+ “In the Violin Concerto, following the overture, Mr. Gordon 


acteristic of the music, which he imbued with a feeling of 


poetic rapture, his playing being marked by purity of intona- 


tion and technical elan. 


achieved the clarity of expression that is so marked a char- 


Mr. Gordon’s tone sang lyrically the 
hauntingly lovely tune that is the particularly endearing 
feature of the Concerto.” 


A. J. Warner, Rochester Times-Union, December 14, 1945 | 
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when reduced to a mezza voce, gave 
the impression of a wholly different 
- organ. As a result of Mr. Grant’s 
singular technique his softer tones 
sounded breathy, colorless and untrue 
to pitch. His program included old 
Italian and English songs, Lieder by 
Brahms, Schumann and Wolf, lyrics by 
Rubinstein, Rachmaninoff and Boro- 
dine and, besides some contemporary 
songs in English, the Vision Fugitive 
aria from Massenet’s Hérodiade. 
Stuart Ross accompanied. P 


New Friends of Music, Feb. 10 


The session of the New Friends of 
Music the afternoon of Feb. 10 took 
the shape of an additional Lotte 
Lehmann recital. Haif an hour before 
starting time a line of prospective 
standees stretched almost to Sixth 
Ave. The more surprising, therefore, 
was the sight of some 20 empty seats 
scattered through the auditorium. 
Those absentees missed an experience 
they will find it hard to duplicate, 
even though Mme. Lehmann was not 
altogether in voice. She herself be- 
trayed signs of nervousness, as if con- 
scious of laboring under a handicap. 
In view of the exactions of her pro- 
gram that circumstance was only nat- 
ural. | 

This list, devoted exclusively to 
Schubert and Brahms, included such 
matters as Schubert’s tremendous 
Auflésung and Brahms’ Zigeuner- 
lieder. Apart from these the artist 
offered lyrics as relatively unfamiliar 
as the lovely An eine Quelle, Im 
Frithling, Dass sie hier gewesen, 
Schwanengesang (not the well-known 
set) and Die Manner sind méchant, of 


Schubert; and Brahms’ rarely heard 
but lovely Die Kranze, Es traumte 
mir and _ Frihlingslied. Doubtless 
there would have been repetitions and 
extras had the conditions of the con- 
cert permitted. 

Even if Mme. Lehmann’s tones 
sounded rather less tractable than at 
her previous recitals the warmth and 
searching emotion with which she de- 
livered every number remained as 
communicable as ever. In some ways 
the glow, the inwardness and the pas- 
sionate intensity wherewith she in- 
vested Brahms’ Gypsy Songs made 
this set the climax of the afternoon 
and might really be said to establish 
a new standard hereabouts in the in- 
terpretation of these lyrics. Yet her 
delivery of Die Kranze and Es 
traumte mir captured no less raptur- 
ously their exquisite moods. The de- 
licacy of Schubert’s Schwanengesang 
and the sly humor of Die Manner 
sind méchant were in their various 
ways as unforgettable. 

Despite a note in the program ask- 
ing the hearers to refrain from ap- 
plause between songs the audience re- 
peatedly gave vent to its feelings and, 
at the close, rewarded Mme. Lehmann 
with the customary ovation. As al- 
ways Paul Ulanowsky’s hypersensitive 
accompaniments were an indispensable 
part of the event. r. 


Ethel Elfenbein, Pianist 


Ethel Elfenbein, who appeared once 
again in a recital at the Town Hall on 
Feb. 8, used to be a pianist of exces- 
sively delicate methods. For better or 
worse she seems now to be aiming at a 
more vigorous and forthright style 
and, for the time being, at least, her 





DAVID BLAIR 


McCLOSK 


Baritone 


Army Air Forces 
Africa and U.S.A. 
1942—1945 


Eight Successful Recitals in Africa 
while on leave from Army—1944 


Now on Faculty, Syracuse University 


Summer Master class—Plymouth, Mass. 
July 8—August 17 


JORDAN HALL—Boston 
Recital Fall of 1946 


TOWN HALL—New York 
Recital Fall of 1946 


playing is none the better for it. 
Whether her work is in a transitional 
stage or fundamentally impaired re- 
mains to be seen. An artist whose tal- 
ents have been as sensitive and sympa- 
thetic is sometimes best advised to let 
well enough alone. 

Miss Elfenbein began her program 
with five short pieces by Byrd, Gib- 
bons, Farnaby, Peerson and John Bull, 
charming in themselves and performed 
with much rhythmic life, but enlarged 
and distended beyond all reason by the 
hard vigor of the pianist’s treatment. 
Still less satisfying was Miss Elfen- 
bein’s performance of Mozart’s A 
Miror Sonata (K. 310), of whose 
tragic content she appeared to have lit- 
tle conception. The superficial manner 
in which she played it was empha- 
sized by the brittleness of her tone and 
the want of a true Mozartean cantabile 
style. Exaggerated sonorities and a 
limited range of color likewise deprived 
Debussy’s Soirée dans Grenade and 
Jardins sous la Pluie of their charac- 
ter. Poulenc’s commonplace Pastou- 
relle and Ernest Bloch’s unimportant 
Poems of the Sea endure this sort of 
handling much more easily. 

The one relatively satisfying accom- 
plishment of the evening was Miss 
Elfenbein’s interpretation of Schubert’s 
Sonata in A, Op. 120. It revealed a 
sounder grasp of its poetic content than 
anything else, even if the lovely an- 
dante was at moments needlessly 
dragged. Yet as a whole the perform- 
ance stood head and shoulders above 
anything else. A Chopin group, offer- 
ing a smooth but shallow performance 
of the D Flat Nocturne, the Ecossaises 
and the B Flat Minor Scherzo con- 
cluded the evening. P. 


Jan Cherniavsky, Pianist 


Jan Cherniavsky set the pace for a 
series of well-proportioned readings at 
his piano recital at Town Hall on Feb. 
6 with his opening performance of 
Mozart’s Fantasie in C Minor. There 
followed Beethoven’s Sonata in C, Op. 
2, No. 3, the Symphonic Etudes by 
Schumann, four of the Shostakovich 
preludes, two unfamiliar pieces by the 
Russian Polivinkin and a Chopin 
group, ending with the Scherzo in B 
Flat Minor. 

Mr. Cherniaysky’s playing through- 
out was that of a pianist excellently 
equipped technically and keenly sensi- 
tive to the characteristic style of dif- 
ferent composers. It was that of a 
highly competent artist whose inter- 
pretations, vitally and colorfully pro- 
jected, bore the stamp of authority and 
yet gave the impression of having be- 
come so crystallized as to have for- 
feited a measure of their origina! 
spontaneity. It was all essentially well- 
considered and expressive playing, 
tinged at the same time with a cer- 
tain professional detachment. If the 
opening of the Beethoven sonata was a 
bit rigid the Schumann variations had 
adequate rhythmic flexibility. The final 
etude, however, was strangely dis- 
torted. Polivinkin’s idyllic Village by 
the Stream was charmingly played, 
while of the four Shostakovich pre- 
ludes No. 17, in A Flat, and No. 16, 
in B Flat Minor, were made outstand- 
ingly effective and No. 14, in-E Flat 
Minor, was broadly sonorous. i. 


Yehudi Menuhin, Violinist 


It is seldom that an artist begins 
a recital in his best form, but that 
was the case with Yehudi Menuhin 
in Carnegie Hall on Jan. 23. The 
violinist and his brilliantly gifted pian- 
ist, Adolph Baller, played Beethoven's 
matchless Sonata in G, Op. 96, so 
simply and beautifully that everything 
else on the program, no matter how 
effective, seemed almost like an anti- 
climax. In this sonata, the genius of 
Beethoven reaches one of its highest 
points. There is no show of virtuos- 
ity, there is even little dynamic con- 
trast, but the music has a wealth of 
melodic beauty, a richness of feeling 
and an effortless mastery of struc- 
ture which one finds equalled only in 


Jan Cherniavsky Ethel Elfenbein 
Mozart and Bach. It was completely 
in this spirit that Mr. Menuhin and 
Mr. Baller played it. 

Mr. Menuhin next turned his atten- 
tion to the Sonata No. 2 in F Minor, 
Op. 6, by his eminent friend and for- 
mer teacher George Enesco. Even his 
masterly playing could not make this 
diffuse and imitative music consistent- 
ly interesting. When he forgets that 
he is writing a sonata, Enesco be- 
comes arresting, but soon one is de- 
luged again with pages of empty for- 
malism. Bach’s Partita in E, for vio- 
lin alone, Szymanowski’s haunting 
Fontaine d’Aréthuse, a banal but 
showily effective Bagatelle by Poulenc 
and Paganini’s Campanella completed 
the program. Mr. Menuhin’s perform- 
ance of the Bach was tonally sensitive, 
though he did not maintain that stead- 
iness and long rhythmic line which 
give this music its greatest cumula- 
tive power. The virtuoso pieces at 
the end were tossed off with such ex- 
citing nonchalance that the large audi- 
ence demanded several encores. 

S 


Monica Mais, Soprano 


Monica Mais, soprano, from the 
Island of Jamaica, made her New 
York debut in a Town Hall recital 
on the afternoon of Feb. 10. Miss 
Mais has a future. She seems at 
present to have every necessary quali- 
fication for a fine concert artist. The 
voice is brilliant, of pleasant quality, 
of extended range and admirably 
adapted to the performance of florid 
music. This is not to say that it was 
technically, without flaw, but that it 
was well above the average. Person- 
ally, Miss Mais has dignity, charm 
and simplicity as well as good looks. 
She could not fail to appeal to any 
audience. In the matter of technique, 
a tendency to too great “openness” in 
her highest range was a detriment. 
Her trill was merely a reiterated sin- 
gle note and once, in an unaccompan- 
ied passage, she lost the pitch, but 
otherwise, sang nicely on key. 


Miss Mais began with an aria from 
Mozart’s Idomeneo which was _ fol- 
lowed by Paradies’ Quel Ruscelletto 
and the endless Proch Variations 
which have no virtue save their diffi- 
culty. With a French group by Flég- 
ier, Koechlin and Szulc, Miss Mais 
did her best work. Her French was 
delicately pronounced and entirely com- 
prehensible. Szulc’s Clair de Lune 
was especially good. The somewhat 
tawdry Laughing Song from Auber’s 
Manon Lescaut was well done, and the 
Scéne de la Folie from Thomas’ Ham- 
let had some fine vocalization as well 
as interpretative skill. A group of 
Wolf was good vocally but less so in- 
terpretatively. Miss Mais is not yet 
quite ready for Wolf. The final group 
in English was well projected. Frank 
Chatterton played admirable accom- 
paniments. 


Felicitas Gobineau 
Gives Dance Recital 


Felicitas Gobineau gave a dance 
recital in the Times Hall on Feb. 3, 
with the assistance of Daniel Stern- 
berg, composer and pianist. Miss Go- 
bineau’s progrim consisted of a series 
of dance interpretations and free com- 
positions using music by Mr. Stern- 
berg, Fauré, Debussy, and Dvorak. 
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Music Clubs List 
Contest Sponsors 


The National Federation 
Chooses Officials for Bi- 
ennials 


Artist Sponsors for the ninth bien- 
nial student musicians contests of the 
National Federation of Music Clubs, 
which will take place in the spring of 
1947, were named recently by Mrs. 
Fred A. Gillette of Houston, Tex., 
chairman. The sponsors, who will se- 
lect the repertoire for the contestants, 
ranging in age from 16 to 23, represent 
leading musical organizations of the 
country. They are: Allison R. Drake, 
dean of the Philadelphia Conservatory, 
piano; Edouard Dethier, of the faculty 
of the Juilliard School of Music, vio- 
lin; Dudley Powers, first cellist of the 
Chicago Symphony, cello; Arthur 
Poister of the Oberlin Conservatory, 
organ; Mme. Marion Freschl of the 
Curtis Institute of Music, woman’s 
voice; Arthur Kraft of the Eastman 
School of Music, man’s voice. 

The list of advisory chairmen for 
the nationwide junior competitive fes- 
tivals of the National Federation, to be 
held in the spring of 1947, was also 
released by Mrs. W. Lloyd Horne of 
Greensboro, N. C., the national chair- 
man. Dorsey Whittington of the 
Birmingham, Ala., Conservatory will 
select the piano solo repertoire; Mrs. 
Phyllis Lations Hanson of Worcester, 
Mass., national junior counselor of the 
Federation, the repertoire for piano 
ensembles. The harp repertoire will 
be chosen by Alice Chalifoux, harpist 
of the Cleveland Orchestra; the violin 
and viola repertoire by Marie Vanden 
Broeck of the faculty of the Port 
Washington, N. Y., Junior High 
School; the organ repertoire by Mrs. 
John R. Henry of Harrisburg, Penna. ; 
and the cello repertoire by Margaret 
Christy of the University of Alabama. 

The repertoire for woodwinds, both 
solo and ensemble, will be arranged by 
Imogene L. Nichols of Kansas City, 
Miss. Other advisers will be: for 
vocal solos, Marie Bergeron of Boston, 
former president of the Massachusetts 
Federation of Music Clubs; for vocal 
ensembles, choruses, glee clubs and 
choirs, Grace Van Dyke More of the 
faculty of the Woman's College of the 
University of North Carolina; for 
chamber music, Ottokar Cadek, direc- 
tor of the orchestra of the University 
of Alabama; for bands, orchestras, 
brass and percussion instruments, 
Arthur Jolliff of the Quigley Music 
Company of Kansas City; for rhythm 
bands and rhythm ensembles, Clara 
Kora Novich of Brooklyn, N. Y.; for 
hymn memory contests, Mrs. Foster L. 
Haviland of Portland, Maine, who for 
a number of years was chairman of 
hymnology and congregational singing 
in the Federation’s senior division; 
and for accordion, Lloyd Marvin of 
Cincinnati. Standards of general mu- 
sicianship upon which the Juniors are 
to be rated will be set up by Mabel S. 
Reed. Julia E. Williams will be chair- 
man of composition for these Junior 
events. 


Milwaukee Marks 
Pearl Harbor Day 


MILWAUKEE. — Pearl Harbor day 
was observed in the Auditorium in 
a musical way. A fine concert was 
given as a reward for Victory Bond 
buyers and a large audience turned 
out. The soloists of the night were 
Carroll Glenn, violinist, a fine and 
skillful artist, who was heard in the 
Tchaikovsky Concerto. Jesus Maria 
Sanroma, pianist, played the Grieg 
Concerto giving the work a brightly 
lighted reading. He played two extras, 
Gershwin’s Rhapsody in Blue and a 
Bach number. 

On Dec. 18 the Arion Musical Club 
was heard in its 60th annual Messiah 
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Civic Concerts Name 
New Field Manager 


William J. Galligan Appointed 
Head of Eastern Distrist—To 
Increase Service 


Coinciding with the 25th ammver- 
sary of the founding of Civic Concert 
Service, Inc., O. O. Bottorff, president, 
announces the appointment of William 
J. Galligan as 
Eastern field 
manager. 
Mr. _ Bottoroff 
states that this 
new position in 
the company is 
created as the 
result of consis- 
tent expansion of 
Civic Service, 
Inc., over many 
years, and will 
serve to effect 
greater coordi- 
nation between 
office and field 
staff personnel, 
and will increase the general service 
of the national parent organization to 
its many hundreds of Civic Music As- 
sociations. 

For many years, Mr. Galligan has 
been affiliated with the organization as 
a national field representative. During 
that period he has organized and con- 
ducted civic music campaigns through- 
out the east, south, and Pacific coast 





William J. Galligan 


territories. This includes building the 


largest organized audience in the en- 
tire United States. 

Since graduating from Cornell Uni- 
versity 15 years ago Mr. Galligan has 
devoted his time to sales promotion 
and public relations in the fields of 
both industry and music. 





TELE LUE 


at the Auditorium, Herman A. Nott, 
directing. Soloists were Ruth Slater, 
soprano; Maud Nosler, contralto; 
Robert Fitz-Gerald, tenor; Raymond 
McAfee, bass. A half hour before 
Messiah members of the Junior Arion 
Chorus sang Chirstmas carols for 
the audience by candlelight. 
Hansel and Gretel part of the 
Christmas season in Milwaukee, was 
sung at the Auditorium on Dec, 29. 
An audience of 2,000 heard the opera. 
The star of the cast was the baritone, 
Algerd Brazis, member of the Chicago 
Opera Company. May Barron, also 
from the Chicago group, doubled in 
the roles of the Mother and the Witch. 
A young Milwaukee soprano, Therese 
Ranke, was the Gretel, Eleanor Ger- 
maine the Hansel. The opera was 
presented by the Diana Gaylen Work- 
shop with Mis Gaylen as director. 
A. R. R. 





W. Colston Leigh Establishes 
Recital Department 


A department to book New York 
recitals of concert artists has been 
established in the concert division of 
W. Colston Leigh, Inc., New York 
City. Miss Gloria Harris, formerly 
with Columbia Concerts, is in charge 
of this activity. . 

Artists giving Carnegie Hall and 
Town Hall recitals this season under 
Leigh management include Ray Lev, 
Roman Totenberg, Jacaves Margolies 
and Marion Mattheaus. 





Jennie Tourel Leaves on Tour 


Jennie Tourel, mezzo soprano, left 
New York on Jan. 30 for a three 
months’ tour of over 30 dates, bring- 
ing her number of engagements for 
the season to 52. She will make an 
appearance in recital or with orchestra 
on the average of one every third day. 
Among cities where she will be heard 
are San Antonio, New Orleans, Baton 
Rouge, Port Arthur, Toledo, Cincin- 
nati, Seattle, Portland, San Francisco, 
Los Angeles and San Diego. 
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‘Not Available FRIDAYS — — 








Not Available SUNDAYS — — 


Featured Every Sunday on 
THE AMERICAN ALBUM OF FAMILIAR MUSIC 
at 9:30 P.M., via NBC 
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Not Available TUESDAYS — — 


Featured Every Tuesday on 
THE AMERICAN MELODY HOUR 
at 7:30 P.M., via CBS 


x« *«* * 


Featured Every Friday on WALTZ TIME 
at 9:30 P.M., via NBC 
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Available FOR OPERA, CONCERT 
AND GUEST RADIO DATES 


MONDAYS, WEDNESDAYS, THURSDAYS 
and SATURDAYS— 


Within Traveling Distances 
Which Would Not Interfere 
With Current Commitments. 


CONCERT REPERTOIRE: 


English, German, French, Spanish 
(Classic and Modern) 
and Special Scotch Programs. 


OPERATIC ROLES: 


Amneris in "Aida", Azucena in “Il Trova- 
tore", Preziosilla in "La Forza del Destino”, 
Laura in “La Gioconda”, Emilia in “Otello”, 
Title role in "Carmen", Dalila in “Samson et 
Dalila", Ortrud in “Lohengrin”, etc. 


x« * * 
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MACGREGOR 


The Uniquely Versatile Artist 
With The Deep¥Piled, Velvet-Contralto 
And The Perfect Diction. 


A, 


Management: 


HUMMERT RADIO FEATURES 
247 Park Avenue, N. Y. C. 
WI 2-2700 


Press and Personal Representative: 


FRANK MARCUS 
1674 Broadway, N. Y. C. 
CI 5-8138 

















ANNOUNCING THE NATIONWIDE TOUR OF 
MISHEL 


PIASTRO 


VIOLINIST and GUEST CONDUCTOR 


Also first tour of 
MISHEL PIASTRO and THE SYMPHONETTE 


Heard over 150 stations throughout 
United States and Canada 


For dates in your city, write 
Personal Representative—HERBERT RAY OSTROW 
Suite 701 — 1650 Broadway, New York City 19, N. Y. 
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Australia Welcomes 
Maurice Abravanel 


Ben Greennaus 


Maurice Abravanel and William 

Schuman Make a Last Minute 

Check-Up of Mr. Schuman's Work, 

Sideshow, Which Mr. Abravanel 

Was to Conduct During His Guest 

Sessions with the Sydney Symphony 
in Australia 


SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA. — Maurice 
Abravanel’s season of 10 Sunday con- 
certs with the Sydney Symphony in 
Sydney Town Hall opened with un- 


‘precedented success. The first concert 


was overbooked, with long queues 
waiting in the street. The second con- 
cert is already overbooked, and it is 
expected all accommodations for the 
third also will be filled. The third 
programme will be devoted purely to 
American works, Samuel Barber’s 
overture to School For Scandal, 
Randall Thompson’s Symphony No. 
2, Aaron Copland’s Appalachian 
Spring, Virgil Thomson’s Filling Sta- 
tion and William Schuman’s Sideshow 
for Orchestra. 

Mr. Abravanel will produce many 
new works of Prokofieff, Hindemith, 
Schénberg and Shostakovitch not 
heard before in Australia. Recalled 
three times after a fifteen minute ova- 
tion at the first concert, he said, “I 
would like to say how much Austral- 
ian musicians have pleased me. Here 
in Sydney you have the material for 
a really first-class orchestra, some- 
thing which would make Sydney fa- 
mous as such orchestras in Philadel- 
phia, Boston and San Francisco have 
made those cities centers of American 
musical culture.” 


Bartok Piano Work 


Given Premiere 


Sandor Gives Reading of Late 
Composer’s Third Concerto with 
Philadelphia Orchestra 

PHILADELPHIA. — Following by a 
week the local premiere of Bela Bar- 
tok’s Violin Concerto, the late com- 
poser’s third Piano Concerto received 
its first world performances at the 
Philadelphia Orchestra’s concerts of 
Feb. 8 and 9 with Eugene Ormandy 
as conductor and Gyorgy Sandor as 
soloist. 

Bartok’s last completed work, fin- 
ished except for seventeen bars of the 
finale which were scored by his friend 
and associate, Tibor Serly, the Con- 
certo engaged the composer for some 
months previous to his death in New 
York, September of last year. Al- 
though one may say that it was writ- 
ten on “borrowed time” and in the 
distress occasioned by the illness to 
which Bartok eventually succumbed, 
the Concerto does not reflect the tragic 
circumstances of its creation. 

In texture and character it is one of 
the most lucid and immediately-appeal- 
ing of the late master’s achievements. 
The themes of the three movements— 
allegretto, adagio religioso, and alle- 
gro vivace—gratify in their melodic 





and linear elements and are developed 
in superior fashion in both orchestral 
fabric and piano solo passages. Espe- 
cially ingratiating is the slow move- 
ment, marked by music of serene and 
contemplative mood, conveyed in a 
dialogue between strings and piano. 

The performance was a brilliant one 
and brought prolonged applause. Mr. 
Sandor, making his bow to Philadel- 
phia by his interpretation of the solo 
part, showed him to be an artist secure 
and fluent in technique and generously 
endowed with the power for communi- 
cative expression. In meeting their re- 
sponsibilities, Mr. Ormandy and the 
Orchestra were up to their best stand- 
ards and shared in the honors as well 
as the soloist. The surrounding bill 
offered a suite from Fauré’s Pelleas 
and Melisande, Beethoven’s Eighth 
Symphony and Strauss’ Death and 
Transfiguration. 

A concert in-the Monday evening 
series on Feb. 4 featured Yehudi Me- 
nuhin in the Beethoven Concerto. 
Numbers by Handel-Skilton, Debussy 
and Stravinsky, completed the pro- 
gram. WILL1aM E, SMITH 


Philadelphia La Scala 
Elects New Chairman 


PHILADELPHIA.—H. Birchard Tay- 
lor, Philadelphia civic, social and in- 
dustrial leader, has been elected chair- 
man of the Board of Directors of the 

Philadelphia La 
Scale Opera 
Company. Mr. 
Taylor, vice 
president of the 
Cramp Ship- 
building Com- 
pany, will take 
a leading part 
in mapping 
future plans of 
the opera com- 
pany which is 
nearing conclus- 
ion of the most 
successful _ sea- 

H. Birchard Taylor son in its 25- 

year history. 

“Because I believe the best interests 
of peacetime living are served by the 
development of all things cultural, I 
consider it my civic.duty to participate 
in the enhancement of La Scala and 
of opera generally,” stated Mr. Taylor. 

“Opera combines the best that music 
and the drama have to offer under a 
single cultural banner for the enjoy- 
ment and benefit of all people. Phila- 
delphia La Scala has played an im- 
portant part in maintaining Philadel- 
phia’s reputation as a music center and 
I shall take personal pride in further- 
ing the tradition.” 

Mr. Taylor began his business 
career with the I. P. Morris Company, 
a subsidiary of William Cramp and 
Sons Ship and Engine Building Com- 
pany, in 1905, as designer and engi- 
neer. He is a director of the Board of 
Trade of Philadelphia, the Pennsyl- 
vania State Chamber of Commerce, 
the Philadelphia Bourse, the Maritime 
Exchange. 








Jean Therrien Plays 
With Two Orchestras 


Jean Therrien, pianist, recently ful- 
filled two engagements, one with the 
Houston Symphony, the other with 
the Quebec Symphony. At both con- 
certs she offered the first Concerto 
of Tchaikovsky. In Quebec, she was 
also heard in a miscellaneous group 
by Prokofieff, Khatchaturian and 
Chopin. At a recital for the Garden 
City-Hempstead Community Club she 
played among other works a suite of 
her own compositions. Miss Therrien 
is a winner of both the Leventritt and 
Naumburg Foundation awards. 





Gorin Sings at Convention 

Igor Gorin sang on Jan. 26 for the 
annual convention of the Radio Cor- 
respondents Association held at the 
Statler Hotel in Washington at which 
President Truman was present. 
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Brooklyn Attends 
Diversified Events 


Boston Symphony, Choral 
Groups and Recitalists 
Perform 


BrooKLyN—The borough’s active 
series of events has been exceedingly 
varied and interesting. The Boston 
Symphony’s second concert on Jan. 
11, conducted by Richard Burgin, fea- 
tured Brahms’ Second Symphony and 
numbers by Bach, Ravel and Dukas. 
The conductors and players were en 
rapport. 

Paul Robeson, heard in recital on 
Jan. 8, sang old English and French 
ballads, songs by Mussorgsky and a 
group of Negro folksongs. He thrilled 
an overflow audience. Lawrence Brown 
was his accompanist. 

The Brooklyn Oratorio Society, 
Edouard Nies-Berger, conductor, as- 
sisted by the Brooklyn Chamber 
Music Society, under Carl H. Tol- 
lefsen presented a concert on Dec, 16, 
Feature numbers were Saint-Saens’ 
Christmas Oratorio and Vaughan Wil- 
liams’ Fantasia on Christmas Carols. 
On Dec. 4 Yehudi Menuhin was heard 
in a violin recital of which the key 
selection was Beethoven’s Kreutzer 
Sonata. A sonata in B minor by the 
evening’s accompanist, Adolph Baller 
and Vieuxtemps’ D Minor Concerto 
were other items. Mr. Menuhin’s 
technical brilliance was to the fore 
in unfailing assuredness and effect. 

The 80th birthday of Jan Sibelius 
was honored by the Brooklyn Cham- 
ber Music Society on Nov. 27, the 
outstanding selection of which was 
the Rakastava Suite for Strings, con- 
ducted by Philip James. A 1938 por- 
trait of the composer by Karel 
Vinicky adorned one side of the stage. 

Claudio Arrau, pianist, was heard 
in recital on Nov. 20. His playing of 
Schumann’s Etudes Symphoniques was 
pianistically and musically resplendent. 
All of the events under the auspices 
of the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and 
Sciences were held at the Academy 
of Music. 

The winter concert by the Morning 
Choral, Herbert S. Sammond, conduc- 
tor, was given at the Academy on 
Dec. 11. This organization of women’s 
voices has established quality of vocal 
tone and interpretative glamour. The 
Apollo Club of Brooklyn opened its 
68th season on Nov. 27 under the di- 
rection of Alfred Boyce. These are 
male singers of high merit. Assist- 
ing artist was Polyna Stoska, soprano. 

Saturday night popular priced 
grand opera performances continue 
under the direction of Alfredo Sal- 
maggi. Fettx Deyo 


La Scala Opera Again 
Performs in Baltimore 


BattimorE.— The Philadelphia La 
Scala Grand Opera Company continued 
its local series of visits Dec. 14 at the 
Lyric with a satisfying presentation of 
Il Trovatore. The excellent cast gave 
attention to the melodic details of the 
familiar opera and Giuseppe Bambo- 
schek, the conductor, showed his un- 
derstanding of the music. 

Bruna Castagna, as Carmen, held 
the interest during the fine perform- 
ance given to the Bizet score, Jan. 11, 
at the Lyric, by the opera company. 
Conductor Bamboschek held the or- 
chestra under command and gave the 
score a brilliant reading encouraging 
the singers to keen response to the 
familiar music. A large ballet group 
added much interest. 

Rosalyn Tureck, pianist, gave the 
fifth Peabody Recital Jan. 11, before a 
large audience, playing Aaron Cop- 
land’s Sonata. Provocative as it is, the 
interpreter deserves commendation for 
presenting it with such care. The re- 
mainder of the program of classic con- 
tent disclosed the artist’s brilliant qual- 
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ities technically and musically as well. 

The General Platoff Don Cossack 
Chorus conducted by Nicholas Kos- 
trukoff entertained a large audience at 
the Lyric Dec. 8 with choral music and 
a diversified program. 

Maurice Eisenberg, cellist, with 
Arpad Sandor at the piano, gave the 
fourth Peabody recital Dec. 14 before 
an appreciative audience. This cellist, 
with serious style and well controlled 
technic, interpreted the rarely heard 
Schumann folk mood pieces, a Bach 
unaccompanied suite and a set of con- 
temporary compositions among which 
was the Dialogue by John Duke. 

The annual visit of the Serge Jaroff 
Don Cossack chorus Jan. 14 brought 
out an admiring crowd which as usual 
found varied interest in the 32 voices 
singing with great precision. F. B. 





Philadelphia Salutes 
Tenor and Cellist 


PHILADELPHIA.—Launching a_ local 
concert series with great success, Laur- 
tiz Melchior was presented by Jules 
Falk at the Academy of Music on 
Jan. 3. The tenor was acclaimed by 
a capacity audience which enjoyed his 
artistry and genial personality in a 
diversified program which for its first 
part offered excerpts from Wagner’s 
Lohengrin and Walkiire and arias 
from Verdi’s Otello and Leoncavallo’s 
Pagliacci. Later came songs by Scan- 
dinavian composers and Lieder by 
Richard Strauss. The final group 
scheduled numbers from the films 
Thrill of a Romance and Two Sisters 
from Boston. The printed list was 
supplemented generously with encores. 

For the third of the six events in 
the All Star Concert Series, Gregor 
Piatigorsky played at the Academy of 
Music on Jan. 10. A crowded house 
loudly saluted the famous cellist who 
played with a superlative artistry that 
combined brilliant virtuosity and dis- 
tinguished musicianship. As accom- 
panist and collaborating artist, Ralph 
Berkowitz functioned admirably. 

The second of six Schubert Cycle 
Concerts sponsored by the Philadel- 
phia Musical Academy scheduled some 
of the composer’s best chamber-music 
at the Ethical Society Auditorium on 
Jan. 11. The participating artists 
were: Bruno Eisner, pianist; Maurice 
Eisenberg, cellist; ‘Jani Szanto and 
Albert Brusilow, violinists, and Trude 
Gundert, violist. The program com- 
prised the Sonata (Duo) in A, for 
piano and violin; the Trio in B Flat, 
and the Quartet in D Minor. 

W. E. S. 





Leventritt Foundation 
Announces Competition 


The Edgar M. Leventritt Founda- 
tion, Inc., founded in memory of the 
late Edgar M. Leventritt, New York 
lawyer and music lover, has announced 
its seventh annual competition for 
young musicians. The competition is 
open this year to violinists only. The 
usual age restriction—that only appli- 
cants from 17 to 25 years of age will 
be considered—will be modified to per- 
mit veterans to deduct from their age 
time spent in active military service. 

The award will be an appearance as 
soloist with the New York Philhar- 
monic-Symphony Orchestra next sea- 
son, to be given only if the playing of 
one of the contestants, in the opinion 
of the judges, is of such calibre as to 
warrant an appearance. 

In other words, the judges of the 
competition, who will be announced 
later, reserve the right either to give 
a prize, or to give no prize at all if 
they do not consider the talent suffi- 
ciently outstanding. 

The competition will take place in 
New York City at the beginning of 
October. Details of the competition 
may be obtained from the Foundation, 
30 Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y. 
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@ “... Mr. Rael’s Escamillo was a vivid characterization. The voice 
is full and rich of extended range and well produced. He is very 
young, as singers go, and he has had unusual experience in a large 
number of roles. That he has used this experience to advantage was 
evident in the easy way he handles himself on the stage, his sense 
of timing and his rare gift of being able to “lift” a performance the 
minute he gets on the stage... . 
Willard M. Clark, Springfield Union, 
Springfield, Mass., October 18, 1945 


@ “...As already noted, Mr. Rael was dashing and colorful as 
Escamillo. His toreador song was delivered with considerable under- 
standing and excellent acting. Here is a grand opera singer who 
can sing and act. It can be said without qualifications that Mr. Rael 
was one of the bright spots in last night’s production. He is definitely 
anti-static. .. .” William P. Frank, Journal-Every Evening, 

Wilmington, Del., October 9, 1945 


@ “... Asa young lady near us remarked when the Toreador Song 
was played in the overture, ‘Why, I’ve heard that before.’ Which 
brings us around to mention of the handsome young baritone, Eduardo 
Rael, who sang the role of Escamillo. Mr. Rael made an obvious 
hit with the audience in his part as dashing, sideburned bullfighter. 
Our vote goes to him, too, as being the star performer.” 
Harrisburg Telegraph, 
Harrisburg, Penn., October 11, 1945 


@ “... The whole performance took on new life with the exciting 
entrance of Eduardo Rael as the toreador. Hollywood scouts must 
be asleep on the job to overlook as handsome a youthful baritone as 
this. His stage business with his red cape in portraying a bull fight 
during the interlude of the Toreador song was an orginal and effective 
idea. Rael’s short duet with Carmen in the last act constituted another 
moment of authentic beauty. They were a strikingly handsome couple, 
she in her black lace ruffles, gold lace mantilla and he in red satin 


and gold jet. . Victor Prahl, Springfield Daily Republic, 
Springfield, Mass., October 18, 1945 
@ “... Eduardo Rael, young New Mexican baritone, was a hand- 


some , Escamillo, the toreador, and looked the part of the bullfighter 


as well as singing the role brilliantly. . 
Allentown Morning Call, October 10, 1945 


Concert Opera Radio 
Sherman Square Studios, 160 W. 73rd St., New York City 
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Vocalists Appear 
In Boston Recitals 


Harrell, Tourel, Peerce 
and Branzell Are Heard 
—Pianists Perform 


Boston—-One of the finest recitals 
of the season was given by the Met- 
ropolitan Opera baritone Mack Har- 
rell in the Richmond Celebrity Series 
at Jordan Hall recently. In Mr. Har- 
rell’s singing, a fine voice of many 
shadings, high intelligence and musical 
sensitivity are combined in almost 
equal proportons. His Hugo Wolf 
group included the elusive “Ghasel” 
and the humorous “Abschied” that 
ends in a satirical kind of waltz. 
Songs by Purcell, Frank St. Leger’s 
curious arrangement of ‘“Westron 
Wynde”, an anonymous and lovely 
English tune of about 1500; Papa- 
geno’s aria from The Magic Flute and 
works by Schumann and others were 
on the list. George Reeves, as always, 
was a superlative accompanist. 

Jennie Tourel made a return ap- 
pearance at Jordan Hall. Jan Peerce 
used his tenor voice to distinct advan- 
tage at a Boston Morning Musicale at 
Hotel Statler, but he showed that his 
forte is opera. Paul Draper and Larry 
Adler filled a much applauded joint 
engagement at Symphony Hall. Ab- 
bey Simon, young pianist, made his 
local debut at Jordan Hall with a 
program that ran from Beethoven of 
the early Bagatelles of Op. 33, to 
Brahms of the Paganini Variations, 
Chopin, Albeniz and Ravel. 

The Jaroff Don Cossacks sang to 
a full house, as usual, and Mikhail 
Sheyne gave a not very impressive 
piano recital of works by Beethoven, 
Chopin, Schebalin and others. An- 
other pianist was Monte Nelson, a 
gifted local artist, who offered pieces 
by Prokofieff, Ravel, Handel, Brahms, 
Beethoven and Chopin. 

Devotees of jazz were treated to a 
rousing evening at Symphony Hall by 
Duke Ellington and his orchestra, the 
program including a good many of 
the Duke’s own pieces. At the most 
recent Youth Concert in Symphony 
Hall, Wheeler Beckett conducted a 
familiar program of Beethoven’s Fifth 
Symphony, the Saint-Saéns Cello 
Concerto with Jacobus Langendoen as 
a competent soloist, and the Dance of 
the Hours from Ponchielli’s old war- 
horse, La Gioconda. 

The Boston Society of Early Music 
began another season at the Women’s 
City Club with a tempting list drawn 
from Boccherini, Tartini, Haydn and 
Bach. These concerts are some of the 
mest rewarding heard here, season after 
season, The Stradivarius Quartet em- 
barked upon another series, under aus- 
pices of Boston University College of 
Music and the Elizabeth Sprague Coo- 
lidge Foundation. Their initial concert 
was devoted to. Haydn’s “Quinten” 


‘Quartet and, with the assistance of the 


other required instruments, to the 
Schubert Octet. Karin Branzell, the 
esteemed contralto formerly of the 
Metropolitan Opera, gave one of her 
locally rare recitals at Jordan Hall. 
Cyrus W. DurcIn 


Boult Launches 
Boston Series 


Boston.—The able and impeccable 
Sir Adrian Boult is paying us his first 
visit since 1935 as guest conductor of 
the Boston Symphony. Sir Adrian was 
greeted with marked cordiality at his 
first three appearances of a three- 
weeks tenure. 

His opening program was prevail- 
ingly English: John Ireland’s faded 
tone poem The Forgotten Rite of 1913, 
the Enigma Variations by Elgar, a 
Threnody for a Soldier Killed in Ac- 
tion by Michael Heming and Anthony 
Collins and Brahms’ First Symphony. 
The Threnody for a Soldier Killed in 





Ensemble Eperiences 
Active Season 


The American String Quartet 


The American String Quartet, José 
Figueroa violin I, Julius Hegyi violin 
II, Benjamin Levin viola, and Russell 
Kingman violon-cello, is having a busy 
season appearing in western Pennsyl- 
vania, New York State, New England 
and as far South as Virginia, within 
which area the quartet is scheduled for 
30 concerts during the balance of the 
season. 

The quartet recently appeared twice 
with the New Jersey Symphony under 
Frieder Weissmann in Elgar’s Con- 
certo for String Quartet and Orches- 
tra and is repeating this concerto with 
the Scranton Philharmonic in March. 
It is scheduled for 10 appearances 
throughout New England in February, 
meantime with a constant schedule of 
concerts throughout the area described. 
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Action was assembled and orches- 
trated by Mr. Collins, a violist, con- 
ductor and writer of film music, from 
sketches left by Michael Heming. 
Heming was a music student who at 
the age of 22 was killed at El Alamein. 
The score was performed in a March 
of Time broadcast in New York in 
January of 1944, but these are the first 
concert hearings in the United States. 
This music is light and runs only about 
six minutes, but it indicates that Hem- 
ing was a young man of talent. 

Sir Adrian did ali he could for Ire- 
land’s music, and made Elgar’s famil- 
iar Variations absorbing. Tonal ex- 
citements are not Sir Adrian’s long 
suit, but perception and technical skill 
are his to a high degree. 

Fabien Sevitzky and the Indian- 
apolis Symphony provided an interest- 
ing evening at Symphony Hall, Mr. 
Sevitzky was no stranger here, having 
conducted the Metropolitan Theater 
and People’s Symphony 10 years and 
more ago, but his present ensemble 
made its first visit. Over the years 
Mr. Sevitzky’s conducting has deep- 
ened. His gestures have been tem- 
pered until they are a model of efficient 
baton technic. His program, unfor- 
tunately, was dull, apart from the Cho- 
pin F Minor Piano Concerto, the solo 
part in which was beautifully played 
by that specialist in Chopin, Jan Sme- 
terlin. Also included were Manfred 
Symphony of Tchaikovsky and Robert 
Russell Bennett’s Symphony Picture 
drawn from Porgy and Bess by Gersh- 
win were less interesting. 

Cyrus W. Durcin 


Ray Lev Completes Tour 


In addition to a sold-out Carnegie 
Hall recital, performances for numer- 
ous charities and fund-raising activi- 
ties, Ray Lev has filled a heavy con- 
cert schedule this year. Miss Lev 
recently returned from a tour which 
included recitals in Grand Rapids, 
Mich.; Wichita, Kans.; Wilberforce 
University, Ohio; Lake Forest Day 
School, Ill.; Michigan City, Ind.; 
Baltimore, Md.; Fredonia, N. Y., and 
Yale University in addition to several 
appearances in New York City. 
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Successful Season 
For Seattle Group 


Clarinetist Performs De- 
bussy Work — Milstein 
Soloist 


SEATTLE.—The 42nd season of the 
Seattle Symphony has been a notable 
one. A great variety of music has been 
performed, with outstanding soloists at 
each concert, and all programs have 
been broadcast over the ABC network. 

Ronald Phillips, clarinetist, was the 
attraction at the fifth pair of concerts 
Jan. 7 and 8. Just returned to civilian 
life, he was greeted with mighty ap- 
plause. He gave a smooth, finished 
performance of Debussy’s First Rhap- 
sodie for clarinet and orchestra. The 
orchestra’s accompaniment, was a per- 
fect complement to the soloists offer- 
ing. 


Of the orchestral numbers, most 
worthy of special notice, was the 
beautifully styled interpretation of 


Fantasia for Double String Orchestra 
on a theme by Thomas Tallis, by 
Vaughan Williams. The surging beauty 
of the strings was never more effec- 
tively demonstrated. Other numbers 
were the Overture to The Merry 
Wives of Windsor by Nicolai, 
Mozart’s Symphony No. 4C, Smetana’s 
Three Dances from The Bartered 
Bride and Richard Strauss Till Eulen- 
spiegel’s Merry Pranks. 

Nathan Milstein was the soloist at 
the concerts, Jan. 21-22. He played 
Bach’s Concerto No. 2 in E Major, 
and Lalo’s Symphonie Espagnole. The 
program opened with Haydn’s Sym- 
phony No. 88 and closed with an ex- 
citing rendition of Ravel’s La Valse. 

Five special concerts for children 
have been given by the orchestra, the 
four in December being so immensely 
successful that, in response to count- 
less requests, another was arranged 
for Feb. 2. All seats were taken for 
all concerts and adults were not admit- 
ted unless accompanied by a_ small 
child. 

The Associated Students of the 
University of Washington, opened 
their season with the appearance of 
the Spanish dancers, Rosario and 
Antonio, They were received with un- 
restrained delight by the large student 
audience. 

Jascha Heifetz gave a superlative 
performance at the Moore ‘Theatre 
Jan. 10; to a capacity audience. 

In a special concert arranged by the 


Paramount Theatres, Jose Iturbi, was 
introduced to several hundred movie 
admirers at the Movie Theater Jan. 
15. His performance was a brilliant 
one, full of fast octaves and breath- 
taking glissandos, which electrified the 
audience. 

Grace Moore made her annual ap- 
pearance here Jan. 25. 

Her program comprised operatic 
and favorite concert songs. The audi- 
ence was cordial. 

Marian Anderson’s appearance on 
Jan. 26 brought the usual SRO sign 
out far in advance of her appearance. 
She presented songs by Schubert and 
Handel. English songs and the ever 
popular and beautifully sung spirituals. 

Nan D. Bronson. 


Four Guests With 
Buffalo Orchestra 


Solomon, Strasfogel, 
Wolanek and Alessandro 
Conduct 


BurraLo.—Izler Solomon, Ignace 
Strasfogel, Jan Wolanek and Victor 
Alessandro directed the Buffalo Phil- 
harmonic during January offering in- 
teresting programs and soloists before 
large audiences at Kleinhans Music 
Hall. 

On Jan. 4 Mr. Solomon conducted 
the Orchestra in a popular program 
which featured the Schubert’s Fifth 
Symphony and a first performance of 
a military novelty, Life with Uncle 
Sam. Margaret Kimball Wilson, 
pianist, was the soloist playing the 
Grieg Concerto in an impressive style 
receiving much applause from the 
audience. Mr. Solomon was recalled 
many times. 

Mr. Solomon also directed the fifth 
concert of the regular Symphony 
series on Jan. 8 with Zino France- 
scatti, violinist, as soloist in one of the 
outstanding concerts of the season. 
Mr. Francescatti thrilled his listeners 
with a brilliant performance of the 
Paganini D Major Concerto. Mr. 
Solomon led the orchestra in a fine 
reading of Brahms Fourth Symphony 
No. 4 and closed with the popular 
Rumanian Rhapsody No. 1 by Enesco. 

Mr. Strasfogel conducted the Or- 
chestra on Jan. 11 in a program of 
Victor Herbert favorites with Aline 
McKenna Block, soprano, and Sam- 
uel Pascal, tenor, as soloist. 

The Budapest String Quartet as- 
sisted by Fred A. Ressel and Rudolph 





Doblin, first violist and first cellist 
of the Orchestra presented the first 
concert of a series of three on Jan. 
12 at the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Chauncey J. Hamlin. The sudden ill- 
ness of Mischa Schneider, cellist, 
forced the postponement of the two re- 
maining concerts. 

On Jan. 13 the Orchestra, with Mr. 
Wolanek as guest conductor, Witold 
Malcuzynski as soloist, gave Buffalo- 
nians the surprise of the season. The 
pianists playing 
of the Chopin F 
Minor Concerto 
“brought down 
the house.” The 
artist was re- 
called many 
times and shouts 
of “Bravo” were 
echoed through- 
out Kleinhan’s 
Music Hall. He 
responded with 
one encore play- 
ing the popular 
Chopin Polon- 
aise in A Flat. 
Mr. Malcuzyn- 
ski is a remarkable gifted artist, sensi- 
tive with brilliant technique, and has 
a beautiful tonal background. Mr. 
Wolanek gave the artist fine support 
in the orchestral accompaniment. In- 
cluded on the Orchestra’s program 
were the Overture to the Opera Halka 
and Mozart’s Fifth Symphony. 

Jan. 17 at Kleinhans Music Hall, 
Rudolph Doblin conducted the orches- 
tra in another Young People’s Con- 
cert. The program included March of 
the Toys by Herbert, Petite Suite by 
Bizet, the Carnival of Animals by 
Saint-Saens and other works, 

Victor Alessandro as guest conduc- 
tor directed the Orchestra on Jan. 18 
at Kleinhans Music Hall. Mr. Ales- 
sandro dedicated the first part of the 
program in tribute to the memory of 
the late Jerome Kern. The most popu- 
lar songs by this composer were beau- 
tifully sune by the popular radio and 
concert artists Elvera Ruppel, soprano, 
and the Canadian baritone, John 
Sturgess. Mr. Alesandro directed the 
orchestra in the Prologue from the 
Dance Suite by Norton, Norwegian 
Rhapsody by Lalo, The Black Belt, 
Still and the American Fantasy by 
Tinsley. The building was completely 
filled by an enthusiastic audience. 

BENNO ROSENHEIMER. 





Witold Malcuzynski 





Pietro Cimara Becomes Citizen 


Pietro Cimara, leading conductor of 
the Metropolitan Opera Association, 





who recently conducted the revival of 
Madama Butterfly, was sworn in as 


an American citizen, Jan. 22. At the 
same time his wife Clara also became 
a citizen. 





Three Violinists 


Play in Denver 


Milstein and Sziget 
Soloist 


Elman, 
Heard — Malcuzynski 
With Symphony 


DeNveR.—January proved the month 
for violinsts as we were privileged to 
hear three world famed artists. Mischa 
Elman was heard in a recital on Jan. 
14 under the management of Harry 
Huffman. A capacity audience was in 
attendance and Elman was in his best 
form. 

The following evening the Denver 
Symphony Orchestra offered Nathan 
Milstein as soloist. For this concert 
Saul Caston, conductor of the orches- 
tra, presented an all Tchaikovsky pro- 
gram. Milstein played the Concerto 
and was received with marked enthu- 
siasm. Other selections included the 
Romeo and Juliet Overture and the 
Fourth Symphony. 

After the Christmas lull Oberfelder- 
Slack presented Szigeti for a capacity 
audience. This was the first appear- 
ance of this distinguished artist in 
Denver and his program was en- 
thusiastically received. Leonid Hambro 
gave admirable support at the piano. 

For the eighth concert of the sym- 
phony Witold Malcuzynski was solo- 
ist. He performed the Rachmaninoff 
Concerto in D Minor and gave a 
masterly reading of this interesting 
work. Mr. Caston opened the program 
with the Overture to Oberon which 
was followed by the Beethoven 
Seventh. Once again the orchestra 
showed the results of fine leadership 
of Mr. Caston, playing with precision 
and certainty. A capacity audience ex- 
pressed its appreciation of the work 
of the orchestra and soloist in no un- 
certain terms. 

The Civic Symphony with Henry T. 
Ginsburg conducting played an all 
Beethoven program for their third 
concert of the year. Once again the 
group which is the training orchestra 
for the Benver Symphony showed re- 
markable progress since the first con- 
cert of the season. The selections con- 
sisted of Overture to Coriolanus and 
the Eighth Symphony. Special interest 
centered in the appearance of Gertrude 
Adler, Denver pianist, who was heard 
in the Fourth Concerto. 

Joun C. KEnpDEL 
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KIWANIS—LIONS—ROTARY CLUBS all over the 


America’s Foremost Male Group 
RECENT APPEARANCES 
EDGEWATER BEACH HOTEL (New Marine Dining 


ba 


Under direction of organizer JOHN BURDETTE (Old Man Ri ; 
who won Award as best male soloist in Chicago Musicland Festival, sponsored by the Chicago Tribune, 1930, singing Old Man River. 


TOUR DIRECTION: MUSIC CORPORATION OF AMERICA, NEW YORK AND CHICAGO 





ORIGINAL DEEP RIVER SINGERS 


Stars of Concert, Radio and Stage 
RECENT PRESS NOTICES 
Three reasons why the new Marine Dining Room 
Entertainment was entertaining. . . 
rendered Southland melodies of the Deep River 
Singers belong on this program. 
Joseph Lawler 
Chicago Evening American 
As for the Deep River Singers, they offered a pro- 
gram that included everything for which a talented 
Negro group is noted . . 
left the huge crowd spellbound. 
Lafayette Journal 
Lafayette, Indiana 
Not only have they done a splendid job musically, 
they have been ambassadors extraordinary for their 
og James S. Lombard, Field Advisor 
404 University of Minnesota, 
General Extension 
ver) 


race. 


. Third, the well 


. and the entire program 
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Problems of the Young Professional 


(Continued from page 136) 
Columbia Music Festival. The Fourth 
Annual Fine Arts Festival at the Uni- 
versity otf Texas was presented in 
1945. The Festival of Fine Arts at 
Howard University, | Washington, 
D. C. and the Yearly Fine Arts Con- 
ference and Music Festival at Colo- 
rado College, Colorado Springs, are 
other excelient examples. 

Of supplementary help, in addition 
to the professional experience which a 
school or community can give, are the 
placement bureaus sometimes run in 
connection with conservatories or col- 
leges. Personal contacts of institu- 
tions, faculty members, board members 
and patrons also play a valuable part 
in establishing the potential artist in 
the commercial world. 

One factor of immense importance 
for the young artist in establishing a 
box office value in this country is for 
him to make himself attractive to the 
public. This can be accomplished 
through devious routes, not all of 
them, unfortunately, associated with 
his musicianship. 

If Houdini, for example, had been a 
concert pianist, as well as a conjurer 
capable of executing phenomenal feats 
of magic, he undoubtedly could have 
sold out the biggest concert halls in 
the country with practically no sales 
campaign. Anything exciting or un- 
usual attracts the public. The most 
legitimate musical way to attach a 
spectacular association to your name, 
obviously, is to win a contest. 

Therefore, the National Federation 
of Music Clubs with its country-wide 
state and district bi-ennial contests, is 
a vital aid toward helping the young 
professional launch his career. Win- 
ners in each district go into the na- 
tional semi-finals. A final prize of 
$1000 is awarded to each first in piano, 
violin and voice if the judges consider 
the contestant ready for a national 
concert career. 

The young artist winners from 1935 
to 1945 were Rosalyn Tureck, pianist ; 
Joseph Knitzer, violinist; Margaret 
Harshaw, vocalist, 1935; Ida Krehm, 
pianist: Jacques Abram, pianist; Eu- 
dice Schapiro, violinist, 1937; Samuel 
Sorin, pianist; Martha Lipton, con- 
tralto, 1939; Carroll Glenn, violinist; 
Mary Louise Beltz and Eula Beal, vo- 
calists, 1941; Nan Merriman, mezzo- 
soprano, 1943; Eunice Podis, pianist 
and Paula Lenchner, soprano, 1945. 

Contests like the Leventritt, the 


winner of which is awarded a free or- 
chestral debut with the Philnarmonic- 
Symphony, the Naumburg, which gives 
a free Town Hall recital, the Rach- 
maninoff Fund, which offers a recital 
tour of this country and possibly in 
the future with Russia, are other com- 
petitions which are of tangible help to 
the lucky ones who win them. 

Considering the country as a whole, 
together with the plethora of talent, 
however, the young professional needs 
many more performing outlets. The 
number of students in most conserva- 
tories is too great in relation to the 
playing or singing opportunities. A 
few outstanding talents or prize win- 
ners get a chance to play or sing 
with the school orchestra or perform 
in an opera but frequently no more. 
What advanced students need are 
more frequent public performances. 
Enough opportunities to play chamber 
music are rarely available. The pro- 
fessional standards of many conserva- 
tories and colleges could also be much 
higher, as some students, who land in 
New York inadequately prepared, dis- 
cover. 

All of the arts need laboratory work 
along with book learning and lessons. 
Nobody can learn everything at school, 
but practical experience while studying 
is of just as much value as instruction. 
The conservatory and college must 
provide it or they are giving a lop- 
sided education. 

Most forward-thinking musicians 
agree that decentralization out of New 
York and Chicago is one of the essen- 
tials for a balanced and healthy future 
musical development. In the past, 
young musicians, once they arrived in 
the largest cities, never wanted to 
leave them because there was so much 
in those localities to feed their imagi- 
nations and intellects. 

Directors of schools and other 
forward-looking citizens throughout 
the country, however, for some time 
have been increasingly aware of the 
situation and are doing what they can 
to provide opportunities for the young 
local musician. But many more such 
opportunities are needed. 

The concert and opera field at 
present is simply not big enough to 
absorb every potential traveling virtu- 
oso and surging star. Furthermore, 
man~ individuals aren’t suited to the 
sacrifices of such a life. The reason 
sO many young people attempt to 
strive for such a career is that teach- 


ing, or any musical experience in a 
smaller town, seems so much less in- 
teresting by comparison. It’s up to the 
towns to do something about this 
problem. Increased artistic activity in 
the community is of further value as a 
cultural backlog for the bigger profes- 
sional organizations. 

Moreover, the successful artist, 
whether he is performing only in his 
own community or traveling around 
the country performing everywhere, 
must be uninhibited. If he’s cautious, 
unsure, thinking about that terrifying 
high note he has to reach on the third 
page, or worrying about the cadenza 
at the end of the first movement, his 
performance won’t show the best 
that’s in him. He’s probably going to 
get worried in any case, but if he has 
a backlog of experience behind him, 
even if his knee is shaking or his hand 
trembling, he’ll come through with 
more confidence than the greenhorn 
who has stepped from the studio to a 


Danmiller 





professional job with little else in 
between. 

Cheerio to the music schools and all 
community orchestras and opera com- 
panies! May they continue getting 
bigger and better ideas! 





Cincinnati Symphony 
Plays Strauss Work 
Alpine Symphony Revived — 
Carmelita Maracci Appears— 
Bernstein Appears as Guest 


Crnctnnati.—Highlights of Cincin- 
nati’s music season in recent weeks 
have been provided by symphony fare. 
Carmelita Maracci was introduced to 
this city when she and her company 
appeared as soloists with the Cincin- 
nati Symphony at the Jan. 19-20 pair 
of concerts on the regular series. Leon- 
ard Bernstein made his second ap- 
pearance of the season as piano solo- 
ist and guest conductor for the Jan. 
26-27 pair of concerts. And for the 
Feb. 1-2 pair of concerts conducted 
by Eugene Goossens. Richard Strauss’ 
Alpine Symphony constituted the main 
feature of the program. 

Although the Alpine Symphony does 
not represent Strauss in his most 
felicitous creative vein, it offers in- 
teresting variety on the season’s reg- 
ular series because of its descriptive 
qualities and orchestral display. Mr. 
Goossens saw to it that his orchestra 
played it to the hilt. Wind and thun- 
der machines called for in the score 
added greatly to the effectiveness of 
the performance. 

Although the unique characteristics 
and superb resourcefulness of Miss 
Maracci’s dance interpretations pre- 


sented welcome novelty in terpsich- 
orean artistry her type of offering is 
not too advantageously projected with- 
out suitable staging effects, lighting 
and focus to be had in a smaller hall. 
However, it was a privilege to have 
her here and despite production handi- 
caps she managed to give an im- 
pressive account of her individual art. 

The program for Mr. Bernstein’s 
concerts consisted of the Bach Brand- 
enburg Concerto No. 5, with Mr. 
Bernstein at the piano, Debussy’s La 
Mer and the Schumann Second Sym- 
phony. 

Other recent concerts in Cincinnati 
were those of the General Platoff 
Don Cossack Chorus in a program 
of their usual repertory of litufgical, 
secular and Russian folk songs, under 
the Columbia Concerts, Inc. manage- 
ment; and a three-evening Mozart 
Festival that took place at the Cin- 
cinnati Conservatory of Music. Prin- 
cipal works included on the Mozart 
programs were the F-Major Con- 
certo for three pianos and orchestra, 
conducted by Mr. Goossens with 
pianists Katherine Kufahl, Ellen 
Aavik and Megan Roberts as soloists ; 
Sonata in D played by Robert Gold- 
sand, member of the Conservatory 
artist faculty, and the Mozart Trio in 
D-Flat Major played by Jean ten 
Have, violin, Arthur Bowen, violon- 
cello and Mr. Goldsand, piano, all 
Conservatory faculty members. 

Mary LEIGHTON 








ARTISS and CHARLOTTE 
Harpist 


De Volt 


@ “Interesting program of music 
for violin and harp. Competent tech- 
nique on this most difficult instru- 
ment.”—R. L., New York Times, 
Dec. 2, 1945 (Town Hall). 
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101 West 55th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
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Valter Poole Leads 
Detroit Orchestra 


Eugene i List Performs 
Tchaikovsky .Work — Jo- 
seph Fuchs Appears 


Derroir.—Valter Poole, assistant 
conductor of the Detrvit Symphony 
Orchestra, assumed the podium in the 
holiday absence of its musical director, 
Karl Krueger. A special holiday con- 
cert was offered Dec. 27 and 28 at 
Music Hall, in.the form of an all- 
Tchaikovsky program. Eugene List, 
pianist, took the solo line in the First 
Concerto, while Mr. Poole interpreted 
the Fourth Symphony. Audiences were 
generous in their applause. 

The following Thursday, the or- 
chestra’s first cellist, Georges Mi- 
quelle, read Bloch’s Jewish Rhapsody, 
Schelomo, in a _ restrained manner 
which won much admiration. Mr. 
Poole’s accompanying conduct was 
likewise admirable, and his interpreta- 
tion of Schumann’s Fourth Symphony 
high spirited. Also on the program 
were excerpts from the Suite, Iberia, 
by Albeniz. The Brazilian composer- 
conductor, Jose Siqueira, assumed the 
conductor’s stand to lead the orchestra 
in his rhythmical and melodic Senzala 
ballet music. 

Mr. Krueger returned Jan. 10, with 
Joseph Fuchs, violinist, as assisting 
artist. Mr. Fuchs’ virtuoso perform- 
ance of Tchaikovsky’s Concerto was 
a triumph of technique. Well liked 
also were Mr. Krueger’s interpreta- 
tions of Schubert’s Symphony in B 
Minor and the Strauss tone poem, 
Death and Transfiguration. Mendels- 
sohn’s Fingal’s Cave Overture opened 
the program. 

Another guest conductor appeared 
with the symphony Jan. 17 when 
Arthur Shepherd offered his First 
Symphony which listeners thought 
somewhat prolonged. Mr. Krueger 
took the stand for Rachmaninoff’s 
Isle of the Dead, Strauss’ Waltzes 
from the Rosenkavalier and excerpts 

from Sibelius’ incidental music for the 
Tempest. 

Music Hall was the scene of varied 
events as the old year went out and 
the New Year came in. Phil Spi- 
talny’s All Girl Orchestra gave three 
performances, two on Dec. 31 and one 
the following afternoon. 

Grace Moore gave a recital Jan. 7 
including melodies -by Quilter, Buzzi- 
Peccia, Debussy, Medtner, De Falla, 
Bridges, Dexter and Cadman. Max 
Lanner accompanied and presented a 
group of solos at the piano. 

A recital by Witold Malcuzynski, 
the young Polish pianist, who ap- 
peared earlier in the season with the 
orchestra, was heard Jan. 16. Mr. 
Malcuzynski displayed tremendous 
powers in works by Franck, Beeth- 
oven, Chopin and Szymanovski. 

SEyMouR KAPETANSKY 


Rhode Island Group 


Gives Second Concert 


Gordon Plays Mendelssohn — 
Indianapolis Orchestra Visits— 
Pinza Makes Appearance 


ProvipENcE.—The Rhode Island 
Philharmonic Francis Madeira, con- 
ductor, with Kenneth Gordon, violin- 
ist, as soloist, played its second 
program of the season in the Audi- 
torium of the School of Design on 
Jan. 8. The Orchestra more than lived 
up to the excellent reputation it estab- 
lished with its first concert, and the 
large audience greeted warmly both 
orchestra and soloist. 

Mr. Gordon gave a 





remarkable 


demonstration of cool headedness by 
playing the Mendelssohn violin con- 
certo on an instrument loaned by one 
of the orchestra musicians after a 
string gave way on his own instrument 
during the first moments of the com- 
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position. His excellent performance 
brought him an ovation. The Village 
Music of Douglas Moore had a special 


place on the program and was one of - 


the most pleasing items of the evening. 
The concert opened with the Over- 
ture to Idomeneo by Mozart, and there 
were other compositions by Sibelius, 
Grieg, Tchaikovsky and Gliere. 

The Indianapolis Orchestra, Fabien 
Sevitzky, conductor, appeared in the 
Metropolitan Theatre as a part of the 
Community Series on Jan. 22. Making 
its first local appearance, the orchestra 
gave one of the most enjoyable con- 
certs in thelong list of community 
events. The principal work of the 
evening was Beethoven’s Seventh 
Symphony which was given a clean 
cut if not over vigorous reading. 

Ezio Pinza, basso, was heard in the 
Metropolitan Theatre on Jan. 15. This 
splendid artist who sang arias by 
Handel, d’Astorga, and Lully, songs 
by Franck, Bouval, Pierne, Mac 
Dowell, La Forge, and Tchaikovsky, 
as well as Respighi’s Ballata, and 
Guerrini’s Bacco Ubbriaco, which con- 
cluded the printed list. Gibner King 
was the accompanist for this evening 
of excellent vocalism. 

The Chopin Club gathered in the 
Museum of the School of Design on 
January 17 to hear Emma Beldan 
soprano, and Miksa Merson, pianist 
and accompanist. Miss Beldan sang 
Porgi, amor from The Marriage of 
Figaro, the Air de Lia from L’Enfant 
Prodigue by Debussy, songs by Ros- 
sini and Debussy, and a German group 
as well as a group of songs in English. 
Mr. Merson chose three preludes of 
Chopin, and shorter pieces by Albeniz, 
Schubert and Falla. 

ARLAN R. COooLipcE 





Two Operas Given 
In New Orleans 


Symphony Concertmaster Heard 


—Casadesus Plays Beethoven— 
Bjoerling in Recital 


New Or_Leans.—The New Orleans 
Opera House Association presented 
The Old Maid and the Thief and 
Pagliacci on Jan. 17 and 19, The 
former was interpreted by Mary Hop- 
ple, Lois Hartzell, Isleta Gayle, and 
John Shafer, all of whom did full 
justice to the Menotti score. Pagliacci 
was intrusted to Lucille Manners, 
Sydney Rayner, Daniel Duno, Ralph 
Shaw and John Shafer. These artists 
combined to give a vital and stimu- 
lating performance of the tragic score. 

Rayner’s Canio won him an ovation. 
Miss Manners as Nedda and Mr. Duno 
as Tonio, were given prolonged ap- 
plause. Walter Herbert conducted both 
operas with fine distinction. Nicholas 
Goldschmidt’s excellent training of the 
choruses was evident. 

The New Orleans Symphony, Mas- 
simo Freccia, conductor, presented 
Herman Clebanoff, its concertmaster, 
on Jan. 15, and Robert Casadesus 
Jan. 22. Mr. Clebanoff gave a com- 
pletely satisfying reading of the Bruch 
Concerto in G Minor, 

Mr. Casadesus played the Beethoven 
Emperor Concerto in a way as astound- 
ing for beauty and variety of tone as 
for digital fluency and artistic grasp. 
To say he received an ovation is mildly 
stating the sensational response of a 
crowded auditorium. 

Mr. Freccia repeatedly wins new 
laurels for the support he gives his 
soloists and continues to evoke enthu- 
siasm at his all-orchestra concerts. His 
readings of the Tchaikovsky Fran- 
cesca da Rimini, Beethoven’s Eroica 
Symphony and Hindemith’s Meta- 
morphosis on Themes of von Weber 
captivated the huge audiences he has 
been attracting. 

The Philharmonic Society, Corinne 
Mayer, president, presented Jussi 
Bjoerling on Jan. 28. For its 40th 
anniversary next season the Society 
is planning one of the most notable 
and elaborate courses in the history of 
this city. Harry Loés 
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EISENBERG 


“Unsurpassed today as a master of the ’cello.” 
Montreal Gazette, Oct. 5, 1945 


NEW YORK: "Seldom does the ‘cello sound so rich 
and solid in tone . . . suth a phenomenon is rare in a 
concert of ‘cello music." 

Herald Tribune, Jan. 7, 1945 


NEW YORK: "Not often is the Brahms Sonata in F 
major as fully understood or made so genuinely com- 
municative." Times, Jan. 27, 1946 


PHILADELPHIA: "A magnificent performer, as the 
unusual applause which greeted his program attested." 
Inquirer, Jan. 3, 1945 








EUROPEAN TOUR 


February 17 to March 25, 1946 


4 London Appearances 


London Symphony Orchestra, Basil Cameron, Cond. 
Royal Albert Hall, Feb. 24 (Dvorak Concerto) 


London Symphony Orchestra, Maicolm Sargent, Cond. 
Royal Albert Hall, March 10 (Haydn Concerto) 

Recital—Wigmore Hall, February 18 

Recital—Cheltenham, February 21 

B. B. C. Broadcast—March 19 


Appearances with orchestra in 
Bournemouth, Torquay and Birmingham 


Six recitals consecutive days in Wales 
Cambridge recital March 12, followed by continental tour. 
& 


TOUR DIRECTION: MANAGEMENT HAROLD HOLT, LONDON 











Available in America after April 1, 1946 


Personal Representative: 
Frank Jay Morris, 512 Main Street, East Orange, N. J. 











John McCormack Protegé Coming to U.S. 


Ce See Lynch, protegé of 
Tohn McCormack who predicted 
“he is the one most likely to succeed 
me,” will come to this country for the 
first time next October, under the 


Christopher Lynch, 
Tenor, with His 
Friend and Mentor, 
the Late John Mc- 
Cormack 


auspices of Columbia Concerts. 

A long-term contract, by which Col- 
umbia Concerts became the agents for 
the Irish tenor in the United States, 
Canada, Cuba, and Hawaii for all mu- 
sical activities including concert, 
opera, radio, recording and motion 
pictures, was signed recently when Jo- 
seph O’Mara, friend and attorney of 
Mr. Lynch, flew to New York from 
Limerick for the purpose of negotiat- 
ing the agreement. Mr. Lynch is now 
in London making recordings and 
will later go to Italy to coach oper- 
tic roles. 

His singing voice was recognized in 
the boy choir of the Catholic Church 
at Rathkeale. But its great poten- 
tialities were not appreciated until one 
day, while singing from the stage of 
of. a Limerick movie theatre, the 
brothers O’Mara, Joseph and Alphon- 
sus—wealthy, musical and old friends 
of John McCormack’s—heard him. 

The O’Mara’s sent their young find 
to Dublin to study under Vincent 
O’Brien, teacher and discoverer of Mr. 
McCormack. They also introduced 
him to Mr. McCormack. The great 
tenor heard “Christy,” then said, “He 
is the one most likelv to succeed me 

. a very beautiful voice. 
have not heard better in a quarter of 
a century.” He added that Mr. Lynch 
had a quality which he thought almost 
«. important as a fine voice. “A finely 
developed sense of humor—a tenor’s 
saving grace.” 

For more than a year, until he died 
last September, Mr. McCormack was 
Mr. Lynch’s critic and friend, giving 
lavishly of his vast human and musi- 
cal experience. Mr. Lynch studied 
with Mr. O’Brien, gave recitals 
throughout Ireland and when not on 


tour practically haunted the McCor- 
mack household. 

He was so much in evidence that 
Mr. O’Mara, fearing Mr. Lynch was 
wearing out his welcome, told Mr. 


McCormack not to let the young man 
impose on him. Mr. McCormack swept 
the idea aside. “I like the fellow,” he 
said, “and dammit, my grandchildren 
like him too.” 


Many Performances 


In Milwaukee 


Teyte, Heifetz, Thorborg, 
Two Orchestras Appear 


MILWAUKEE. — January and_ the 
New Year began with a number of 
fine concerts, the first being a recital 
by a well known local pianist, Irma 
Schenuit Hall who gave a program 
comprising the Bach-Tausig Toccata 
and Fugue in D Minor, the Beethoven 
Waldstein Sonata, the Brahms Inter- 
mezzo in C Minor and several Chopin 
Etudes. 

The Ballet Theatre’ appeared on 
Jan. 7-8, to sold out houses. The 
Swedish contralto, Kerstin Thorborg 
gave a recital at the Pabst Theatre 
and the audience was most enthusiastic 
over the program which consisted of 
Handel, Beethoven, Brahms and 
Grieg. 

The Chicago Symphony appeared 
on Jan. 14, Hans Lange, conducting. 
John Weicher, first violinist of the 
orchestra was soloist in the Tchaikov- 
sky Concerto which pleased the audi- 
ence. The symphony of the evening 
was Tchaikovsky’s Fifth which was 
given a brilliant reading. 

Jascha Heifetz was presented by 
the Arion Musical Club. The large 
hall was sold out and many were 


turned away. On this night there was 
wonderful music for all. Particularly 
outstanding was the violinist’s per- 


. formance of three Scarlatti numbers 


and a Beethoven sonata. Emanuel Bay 
was the able accompanist. 

Maggie Teyte sang at the Athen- 
aeum, and if any people had their 
doubts about the artist, they had a 
surprise, for the afternoon was of ar- 
tistic delight. Her voice is a fine 
instrument, with color and the same 
lovely high tones one remembers in 
the past. 

The Civic Concert Association 
presented the Minneapoks Symphony 
under Dimitri Mitropoulos in the 
fourth concert of its series. Although 
it was away below zero a large audi- 
ence was on hand and as soon as the 
program started the intense and dy- 
namic Mitropoulos made all forget the 
weather. On the program was Ham- 
ilton Harty’s arrangement of the Han- 
del Water Music, Debussy’s Iberia 
suite, _— dances from the ballet 
Gayanye by Khatchatourian and 
Tchaikovsky's Second Symphony. 

ANNA R. RosBINsON 





Minneapolis Host 


To Guest Conductors 


Berstein and Leinsdorf Lead 
Symphony — Instrumentalists 
and Singers Triumph 


MINNEAPOLIS.—Appearances of two 
guest conductors with the Minneapolis 
Symphony added interest to the season. 
Leonard Bernstein made an excellent 
impression when he conducted the or- 
chestra in Brahms First Symphony, 
giving it a fresh and genial beauty. 
His handling of the Beethoven Leo- 
nore Overture No. 3 also showed a 
facility for putting life into classics 
without doing violence to traditions. 

Erich Leinsdorf conducted the or- 
chestra in an all-Wagner program 
with Helen Traubel as guest artist. 
Leinsdorf’s rediscovery that Wagner 
music doesn’t have to be pushed, pulled 
or stretched to make it effective pro- 
vided a very happy evening. Miss 
Traubel was in splendid voice. 

Andre Caplet’s Epiphanie, Fresco 
for Violoncello and Orchestra, was 
chosen by Yves Chardon, principal 
cellist of the orchestra, for his solo 
appearance of the season, and he gave 
an admirable performance. Dimitri 
Mitropoulos, conductor, managed the 
accompaniment so that the general 
contention of cellists that this con- 
certo does not “pay off” for the soloist 
because the orchestra swamps the solo- 
ist was not tenable, 

Witold Malcuzinski played the Liszt 
Concerto in A with the symphony and 
achieved convincing drama. Zino Fran- 
cescatti played the Beethoven Violin 
Concerto and made even more secure 
his hold on the high esteem of Minne- 
apolis concert goers. 


Marisa Regules appeared at one of 
the orchestra’s Sunday programs, giv- 
ing the Schumann Concerto. This 
young South American pianist dis- 
played intelligently directed technical 
ability, with a wide, if cool, interpre- 
tative range. 

William Kapell’s playing of the 
Brahms Piano Concerto in D Minor 
was marked by an objective penetra- 
tion rather than the grand manne, 
but the virtually full house, nearly 
5,000 in Northrup auditorium gave 
him unstinted approval. Following this 
concert the Minneapolis Symphony de- 
parted on its five-week midwinter tour, 
appearing in 27 cities in nine states 
and Canada. 

Vladimir Horowitz’s recital on Mrs. 
Carlyle Scott’s Sunday afternoon 
series was his most highly successful 
appearance here. The Haydn Sonata 
in E-Flat Major and a generous serv- 
ing of Chopin captivated the audience 
of more than 5,000 in the Municipal 
Auditorium concert bowl. Kabelev- 
ski’s Ten Preludes were the novelty 
of the program. 

Paul Robeson also appeared in the 
Mrs. Scott series, his voice being as 
rich and beautiful as ever but with 
greatly improved security and control. 
William Schatzkamer, pianist, was as- 
sisting artist. 


Eleanor Knapp, contralto, sang at a 
Thursday Musical guest artist recital 
and was commended for able treatment 
of operatic material. 

Norman C. Hovuk 





6,000 Give Bostonians 
Ovation in Milwaukee 


MILWAUKEE.—The Arion Musical 
Club again brought to Milwaukee the 
Boston Symphony under Serge Kous- 
sevitzky and gave the city one of the 
most important concerts it has had in 
years. The program was chosen from 
three Russians, Prokofieff’s Romeo 
and Juliet, ballet music, the Prelude to 
Mussorgsky’s Khovantchina, Rimsky- 
Korsakoff’s Capriccio Espangnol and 
Sibelius’ Finlandia and Second Sym- 
phony. Ovation after ovation was 
given by the audience of 6,000, and 
the conductor called back many times 
until he gave Sousa’s Stars and 
Stripes Forever for an encore. The 
Chicago Symphony gave its fifth 
concert of the season at the Audi- 
torium with Alexander Brailowsky, 
pianist, as guest artist. Even though 
it was the coldest night of the 
season, the fact that Mr. Brailow- 
sky was the guest brought out a 
large audience. His assignment was 
the Rachmaninoff in C Minor. The 
artist played it with directness and 
devotion, and as always in a most 
poetic manner, The orchestra played 
Strauss’ tone poem, Thus Spake Zara- 
thustra. Désiré Defauw conducted. 

ANNA R, RosInson 
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Teyte Triumphs 
In Hub City 


Boston Hears Gimpel, 
Posselt, Trapp Family 
and Rubinstein 


Boston.—At long last Boston has 
enjoyed what New Yorkers had 
earlier in the season: a recital ‘by 
Maggie Teyte. Jordan Hall was filled 
to the last extra seat on the stage for 
the first appearance the English so- 
prano has made here since 1915. As 
one had expected, it was an evening 
of extraordinary interpretation of 
French songs, largely Debussy but in- 
cluding Fauré, Hahn and others, and 
with some Giordano and Mozart for, 
evidently, purposes of “warming up.” 

What was especially impressive was 
the size, elasticity and freshness of the 
Teyte voice. Miss Teyte is said to 
be 57, a time when many singers are 
out of the professional running. But 
her voice was freer and more captivat- 
ing at the end of the recital than it 
had been when she began. 

Jakob Gimpel, the Polish pianist, 
showed us his keyboard fireworks at 
his Boston debut in Jordan Hall. The 
vehicles for this occasion were a 
Haydn E-Flat Sonata, the B Minor 
Sonata of Chopin, a Concerto for 
Piano Alone written for Mr. Gimpel 
by Joseph Achron, and miscellany by 
Debussy, Toch, Scriabin and Chabrier. 
Gimpel’s playing is both powerful and 
brilliant. 

An enjoyable violin recital was 

given at the Boston Morning Musicale 
in Hotel Statler with Ruth Posselt 
“as soloist. The novelties of this cen- 
tury which were presented were the 
Sonata-Fantasy Desesperance of Villa- 
Lobos, Two Preludes of Shostakovich, 
Prokofieff’s Melodie, and the Ipanema 
from Milhaud’s Saudades do Brazil. 
They, together with a Nardini Con- 
certo and a D Major Sonata by 
Handel, were played with scrupulously 
exact pitch, poised bowing and a gen- 
eral technic that came near to perfec- 
tion. 

The singing and playing family of 
von Trapps, together with their con- 
ductor-priest, Fr. Franz Wasner, have 
made their annual visit to Jordan Hall 
in the Celebrity Series‘of Aaron Rich- 
mond. This time the two male von 
Trapps—Dr. Rupert and Werner— 
were present after an absence of 
nearly three years in the ski troops 
of the U. S. Army. As always, their 
choral singing and their performance 
on old instruments was distinguished. 

Artur Rubinstein drew an enormous 
audience to Symphony Hall for his 
Celebrity Series recital, which was de- 
voted to Chopin. For the most part 
the great pianist was in top form and 
played magnificently although at times 
you could perceive wrong notes, over- 
pedaling and as in the two mazurkas 
listed, too much weight for the size 
of the compositions. 

We have had two more local de- 
buts: Ruth Kraye, lyric soprano of 
Boston, and Delia Calapai, a New 
York pianist. Both disclosed more 
promise than achievement. The Fisk 
Jubilee Singers also have been visitors 
to Jordan Hall. Cyrus W. DurGIN 





Duo Pianists Win 
Savannah Applause 


SAVANNAH, Ga.—A capacity audi- 
ence greeted the duo pianists, Lubo- 
shutz and Nemenoff at the Municipal 
Auditorium on Feb. 4. They were 
enthusiastically received, and their 
listenens demanded many _ encores. 
Favorite numbers with the audience 
were the Variations on a theme from 
Haydn by Brahms and a Chopin 
rondo. The outstanding playing of 
the evening came, however, in the 
Scaramouche Suite by Milhaud. 

Other compositions were the Bach 
Sonata in G which was beautifully 
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and effectively performed and_ the 
Variations on a theme by Beethoven 
by Saint-Saens which evoked hearty 
and well earned applause. The two 
artists were presented on the All Star 
Concert Series. .. K 


Boult Conducts 
Boston Symphony 


British Conductor Pre- 
sents Vaughan Williams 
Work in Boston 


Boston.—Thanks to Sir Adrian 
Boult, the town has had its first. hear- 
ing of Job: A Masque for Dancing, 
by Ralph Vaughan Williams. Apart 
from the London Symphony and the 
Tallis Fantasia, we do not hear much 
orchestral Vaughan Williams these 
days, so the missionary work of Sir 
Adrian was a matter of all-’round 
congratulation. 

Job was both rewarding and a bit 
of a disappointment. The score has 
admirable pages and a certain rapt 
quality appropriate to a tonal delinea- 
tion of the illustrations for the Book 
of Job by William Blake. The or- 
chestration is that of a master hand. 
But there is little variety from begin- 
ning to end and those modal cadences 
in large number do pall after a while. 

Sir Adrian also conducted at this 
Boston Symphony concert (the second 
program of his guest appearances) a 
Trumpet Tune and Air of Henry 
Purcell as orchestrated by Leslie 
Woodgate, choral director of the 
BBC; the Scapino Overture of Wal- 
ton, and Haydn’s Symphony No. 86— 
the last performed by a much reduced 
orchestra having as foundation but 
two double basses. Walton was the 
most stimulating composer of the pro- 
gram; Haydn was clearly and pre- 
cisely read. As for the Purcell music, 
Mr. Woodgate had taken two innocent 
harpsichord pieces, togged them out 
in full orchestral dress, even to organ, 
and set them adrift in the world. In 
this version they sound like a long 
fanfare for the opening of Parliament 
or a processional to Westminster 
Abbey. 

At his final appearances in Sym- 
phony Hall, Sir Adrian gave the best 
performances of his visit with Gustav 
Holst’s The Planets. Despite great 
length and some reminiscences, The 
Planets contains certain pages that are 
among the most imaginative and finest 
of 20th Century music. Bax’s tone 
poem Tintagel, minor but pleasant, 
and the Prague Symphony of Mozart, 
also done by a very small—in fact, too 
small—orchestra, completed the list. 
Sir Adrian is not of the temperament 
to set a Boston audience afire. But 
he leaves with the admiration, the 
respect and good will of the Boston 
Symphony subscribers. 

Cyrus W. DurcIn 








New England Conservatory 
Celebrates Birthday 


Boston.—Feb. 18th, 1946, was the 
79th birthday of the New England 
Conservatory of Music. Eben Tour- 
jée, was the founder. From 1867, 
until his death in 1890, Mr. Tourjée, 
devoted his entire fortune and energy 
to the building of the conservatory. 
At noon, on Feb. 20, in the recital 
hall, faculty, students, and all friends 
of the conservatory, were invited to 
attend a brief hour of “Remembering 
Our Founder, Eben Tourjée”. Fol- 
lowing a brief musical program, an 
address was made by Wallace Good- 
rich, director emeritus. 





South American Festival Cancelled 


Buenos Arres.—The committee for 
the Day of Music festivities has de- 
cided to suspend all its activities be- 
cause of the current political condi- 
tions and until such time as internal 
order is normalized. 
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Conductor and Soloists for a Philadelphia Bach Society Gala Performance. 
From the Left, Donald Dame, Doris Doree, James Allan Dash, Conductor, Nan 
Merriman, Alexander Kipnis and Jan Smeterlin 


PHILADELPHIA.—A _ capacity audi- 
ence packed the Academy of Music on 
Jan. 31 to acclaim James Allan Dash 
and 500 performers at the second con- 


cert in the Great Masters’ Festival 
Cycle, sponsored by the Bach Society. 
Mr. Dash conducted a Mozart-Bee- 
thoven program with the latter’s Ninth 
Svmphony as the crowning work. 
Mozart’s Piano Concerto in A 
Major, No. 23, opened the evening. 
Jan Smeterlin interpreted the solo part 
with artistry. Alexander Kipnis then 


took the stage for a group that in- 
cluded Beethoven’s Die Ehre Gottes 
aus der Natur and two Mozart num- 
bers—In diesen heil’gen Hallen from 
The Magic Flute and Madamina! 
from Don Giovanni. 

The presentation of Beethoven’s 
Choral Symphony was a triumph for 
all concerned. Leading the symphony 
for the first time, Mr. Dash impressed 
with the soundness and spirit of his 
direction. Soloists were Doris Doree, 
Nan Merriman, Donald Dame, and 
Mr. !7ipnis. W. E. Smirn. 


TLL 1 








Recitalists Present New Works 


Instrumentalists, Pianists 
and Singers Appear in 
Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA.—The First Piano 
Quartet performed at the Academy of 
Music for a capacity audience on 
Jan. 17. Their program consisted of 
arrangements of works by Beethoven, 
Mozart, Bach, Paganini, Chopin, De- 
bussy ‘and others. The same evening, 
one of the fullest of the season, listed 
many other events. 

Maurice Eisenberg, cellist, appeared 


in the Barclay Ballroom, to play, 
among other items, the first perform- 
ances of works by John Duke and 
Alexandre Krein. Arpad Sandor was 
his accompanist. Mary Portis, so- 
prano, Charles Linton, pianist, and 
Morris Braun, violinist, were presented 
at the Academy of Music Foyer. Ruth 
Brall, soprano, Joseph Victor La- 
deroute, tenor, and Paule Bailly, 
pianist, were attractions at Swarth- 
more College. 

On Jan. 20 Iso Briselli, violinist, and 
Joseph Levine, pianist, gave a sonata 
recital in the Ethical Society Audi- 
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torium. On the same date Guy Marri- 
ner of the Franklin Institute resumed 
his lecture recitals. _ : 

A Philadelphia Conservatory oi 
Music Sonata Evening on Jan. 21 
listed Oletah Dietrich, violinist, and 
Annetta Lockhart, pianist, in works by 
Hindemith, Beethoven and Franck 

Helen Traubel appeared on the All 
Star Concert Series at the Academy 
of Music on Jan. 24. The soprano was 
greeted by a large audience, lavish 
with applause. Her program included 
Lieder, works by Bach, Handel and 
contemporary composers in addition to 
excerpts from Wagner operas. Coen- 
raad V. Bos showed his customary 
skill and artistry as supporting pianist. 

The Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo 
performed before crowded houses at 
the Academy of Music on Jan. 28, 29 
and 30. Among the ballets presented 
locally for the first time were Mozar- 
tiana, Frankie and Johnny and Ballet 
Imperial. 

inaugurating this season’s Sophia 
Ezerman Memorial Concerts, the 
Philadelphia Conservatory of Music 
featured Joseph Battista, pianist, at 
the ballroom of the Barclay on Jan. 
28. Recently out of the Army, the 
artist was welcomed by an overflow 
audience. His program listed Mozart's 
D Major Sonata; Schuman’s Carne- 
val; Four Poems by Vincent Persi- 
chetti, and pieces by  Bach-Busoni, 
Chopin, Debussy, and others. 

Hilde Somer, pianist, as guest-artist 
at a Matinee Musical Club concert in 
the Bellevue-Stratford ballroom on 
Jan. 29, manifested adroit technique 
and spirited temperament in music by 
Handel, Scarlatti, Chopin, Gershwin, 
and Harl McDonald. The club chorus 
under Harry A. Sykes’ direction also 
was featured. 

The Guild for Contemporary music 
listed Isadore Freed, pianist-composer, 
for a lecture-recital at the Philadel- 
phia Art Alliance on Jan. 31. Mr. 
Freed discussed the styles and works 
of several prominent modern com- 
posers and played pieces by Debussy, 
Scriabin, Schoenberg, Stravinsky, 
Bartok, Randall Thompson, Proko- 
fief and Shostakovich. 

A recent Matinee Musical Club 
concert focused attention on the club’s 
piano ensemble and several vocal and 
instrumental soloists. The opening 
concert of the Fortnightly Club’s 53rd 
season at the Academy of Music, spot- 
lighted Marie Shefeluk, violinist, as 
soloist. Jacob Lateiner, pianist, at the 
Benjamin Franklin Hotel, capably 
served music by Brahms, Chopin and 
Liszt. Iva Kitchell, dance humorist, 


sunported by Harvey Brown, pianist, 
appeared at Plays and Players Audi- 
torium, sponsored by the Philadelphia 
Art Alliance. W. E. Sirsa. 





Chamber Group Gives 
Philadelphia Series 
Curtis Quartet and Orchestra 


Are Heard — Choruses Offer 
Holiday Programs 


PHILADELPHIA—The third concert 
in the New Chamber Orchestra’s Sun- 


‘day afternoon series at Town Hall! on 


Dec. 16 brought Dvorak’s A Majo. 
Quintet, played by the Curtis String 
Quartet, Jascha Brodsky and Mar- 
guerite Kuehne, violins; Max Aronoff, 
viola, and Orlando Cole, cello, and 
Pfc. Vladimir Sokoloff, piano. Con- 
ducted by Ezra Rachlin, the surround- 
ing program held Corelli’s Christmas 
Concerto Grosso with Mr. Brodsky, 
Miss Kuehne and Mr. Cole as players 
of the leading parts, Sibelius’ Canzo- 
netta for string orchestra, in honor of 
the composer’s 80th birthday; and 
Boccherini’s C Major Symphony, Op. 
16, No. 3. A concert was also given 
by Max Leon and his Philadelphia 
Pops players at Labor Educational 
Auditorium, with Sonia Leon, soprano, 
as soloist. ~ 

Presented’ by Emma Feldman, the 
Original Don Cossack Chorus directed 
by Serge Jaroff entertained a large 
Academy of Music audience on Dec. 
17. Under Philadelphia Forum aus- 
pices, Egon Petri appeared in the 
Academy of Music on Dec. 19 and 
manifested artistry and brilliant mas- 
tery in Busoni’s Fantasia Contrapun- 
tistica, Franck’s Prelude, Chorale and 
Fugue, the Op. 10 set of Chopin 
Etudes, and several of his own tran- 
scriptions of pieces by Buxtehude and 
Bach. In the Academy of Music Foyer, 
Genia Urey, mezzo-soprano, assisted by 
Ralph Berkowitz, pianist, was an ex- 
pressive exponent of songs by Schu- 
mann, Bach, Mozart, Samuel Barber 
and others. 

At Temple University the Depart- 
ment of Music Education Women’s 
Choir and the A Cappella Choir di- 
rected by Elaine Brown presented a 
Christmas program including works 
by Randall Thompson, Richard Purvis, 
Frances McCollin and Zoltan Kodaly. 
Mr. Purvis also was represented by 
his Mass of Saint Nicholas on a pro- 
gram in a series led by Walter Baker. 
The Harmonie Society, conducted by 
Leopold Syre and with Carl Urban, 
tenor, as soloist, was heard in music 
by Bach, Schubert, Mozart, Wagner 
and others. A Matinee Musical Club 
Christmas Concert enlisted the Club’s 
orchestra, Henri Elkan conducting, 
the Corps de Ballet of the Philadel- 
phia LaScala Opera Company, Wil- 
liam Sena, director, and a vocal en- 
semble in carols. Opening its 14th sea- 
son the Roxborough Symphony, di- 
rected by Leonard De Maria, featured 
Cecelia Thompson, soprano, as solo- 
ist. The Choral Society of Philadel- 
phia, reinforced by the Fortnightly 
Club male chorus, gave its annual per- 
formance of Handel’s Messiah at the 
Academy of Music on Dec. 28 under 
Henry Gordon Thunder. W. E. S. 





Morton Davenport Heard 
With Two Opera Companies 


Morton Davenport, baritone, ap 
peared recently, with the City Center 
Opera Company in New York City 
and in New Jersey with the Hudson 
Grand Opera Company and the Tren- 
ton Opera Association. He sang the 
role of Micha in Smetana’s The Bar- 
tered Bride with the City Center 
Opera on Dec. 7 and that of the 
Marquis d’Obigny in Verdi’s La 
Traviata on Nov. 8. He also appeared 
in the latter part with the Hudson 
Grand Opera on Nov. 7 and with the 
Trenton Opera on Jan. 14. 
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Chicago Recitals 
Create Interest 


Anne Brown, Peterson, 
Walden Among Artists 
Listed in January 


Cuicaco.—Anne Brown, soprano, 
who created the role of Bess in 
Gershwin’s folk opera, Porgy and 


Bess, gave a recital in Orchestra Hall 
on Jan. 31. Her personal charm and 
the natural beauty of her clear toned 
voice made her an engaging enter- 
tainer. 

In Pace, pace, mio dio from Verdi's 
La Forza del Destino, Miss Brown 
achieved a smooth flowing line and a 
dark, full-bodied tone. The Seguidilla 
from Bizet’s Carmen was well ex- 
ecuted, too. The program also in- 
cluded a number of spirituals. Otto 
Seyfert was at the piano. 

The Musical Arts Song Cycle, spon- 
sored by the Adult Education Council, 
began on Jan. 29 with a recital by 
Hazel Peterson, soprano, in Orchestra 
Hall. Miss Peterson is winner in the 
auditions recently held by the council. 
In a Scandinavian group she was at 
her best, and the applause which fol- 
lowed her singing of Sjdéberg’s 
Tonerna was so prolonged that she 
repeated the song. Erving Mantey 
played tasteful accompaniments, 

Evelyn Walden, 16 year old colora- 
tura soprano, gave a recital in Kimball 
Hall on Jan. 27. Her program in- 
cluded arias from Mozart, Puccini and 
Rossini operas and songs by Russian, 
American and early Italian composers. 

Gaby Casadesus, pianist, made her 
first concert appearance here at the 
Arts Club on Jan. 27. It was just a 
few hours after her distinguished hus- 
band, Robert Casadesus, had played 
with the Minneapolis Symphony in 
Orchestra Hall. 

Bruce Barbour, pianist, appeared in 
recital at Kimball Hall on Jan. 25, 
displaying a clear, fluent keyboard 
technique and a tasteful musical style. 
His program was made up of Bach’s 
Partita in E Minor, Schubert’s Sonata, 
Op. 120, and compositions by Schu- 
mann, Liszt and Chopin. 

Jeanne Panot, winner in last sea- 
son’s Society of American Musicians 
and Adult Education Council audi- 
tions, claimed her reward on Jan. 15 
by appearing in the distinguished 
Musical Arts Piano series in Orches- 
tra Hall. The young pianist, playing 
before an audience so large that it 
overflowed onto the stage, displayed 
abundant talent and discriminating 
taste in a taxing program which in- 
cluded Three Choral Preludes by 
Bach, Beethoven’s Waldenstein sonata, 
and pieces by Mozart, Chopin and 
Ravel. 

Sidor Belarsky, basso, gave a recital 
in Orchestra Hall on Jan. 14, display- 
ing a voice of unusual richness and 
natural beauty which is produced with 
utter ease. He showed questionable 
musical taste, however, by his exag- 
gerated manner of interpretation. The 
program included arias from Verdi 
and Mozart operas, and a group of 
Russian songs. Ivan Basilevsky played 
the accompaniments. 

Chicago’s musical fare on Jan. 13 
consisted of a recital by André Aerne, 
boy soprano, in Kimball Hall; a con- 
cert by the North Side Symphony 
Orchestra, Rudolph Reiners conduct- 
ing, in Thorne Hall; a dance recital 
by Anne Rudolph at the Civic Thea- 
ter; and a performance of Puccini’s 
La Bohéme by the Chicago Concert 
and Opera Guild under Silvio Insana’s 
direction at the Eighth Street Theater. 

An all-Mozart program, one of the 
series of University of Chicago cham- 
ber music concerts in Mandel Hall, 
was also presented on the evening of 
Jan. 11. A group of wind instrument 
players from the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra with Perry O'Neill, pianist, 
played the Sonata for Bassoon and 
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Cello, the Quintet for Piano and Wind, 
and the Piano Quartet in G Minor. 
Wanda Paul, Chicago pianist who 
has won a series of awards in impor- 
tant contests, gave a recital before a 
large audience in Kimball Hall on 
Jan. 9. She proved that she has gained 


considerably since her earlier concert 
appearances here, having developed a 
technique more than adequate for 


standard recital repertoire and an in- 
terpretative ability that permits her to 
go beneath the surface of musical 
meanings. Miss Paul opened her pro- 
gram with a crisp, clean performance 
of Mozart’s Sonata in D Major, 
demonstrating a sound grasp of clas- 
sical style. In Chopin’s Sonata in B 
Minor, she showed that she is thor- 
oughly also at home in romantic 
music. Her program also included 
pieces by Granados, Infante, Debussy, 
Szymanowski and Liszt. 
RutH Barry 





Varied Attractions 


Come to Birmingham 


Ballet Russe, Jussi Bjoerling, 
Dorothy Kirsten Appear—New 
Concert Series Formed 


BIRMINGHAM.—In the first two at- 
tractions of the post-Christmas season, 
the Birmingham Music Club brought 
the Ballet Russe to an enthusiastic 
audience of 4,500 and introduced in 
debut recital in Alabama, Jussi Bjoer- 


ling and Dorothy Kirsten in joint 
concert. 
In addition to the seven concerts 


already presented this season by the 
Music Club, and the three others to 
come, Luboshutz and Nemenoff, Drap- 
er and Adler, the Cincinnati Sym- 
phony with Goossens conducting and 
Brailowsky as soloist, the club an- 
nounces a concert by Sigmund Rom- 
berg and his orchestra and soloists on 
Feb. 20 

Past years have seen the Birming- 
ham Music Club practically exclusive 
in the concert field. Now a Birmingham 
attorney and a local theater man have 
founded the Birmingham Concert 
Series, opening with Lauritz Melchior 
and a 30-piece orchestra in concert 
here Feb. 28, followed by the Oscar 
Strauss Festival conducted by the 
composer in April, and on May 11 
the Philadelphia Orchestra under 
Eugene Ormandy. 

Liry May CALpWELL 





M orris to Distribute 
Russian Records 


Contracts for the distribution in the 
United States of phonograph rec- 
ords made in the USSR have been 
closed by the William Morris Agency. 
The contract, signed with Mezhdun- 
arodnaia Kniga, provides for the 
newly formed Globe Record Company 
to have exclusive rights for distribu- 


tion in this country. The new com- 
pany, established by Mr. Morris, will 
have temporary headquarters in the 
William Morris Agency offices. Its 


executive vice president will be Arnold 
Hecht. 

The groups recording the Russian 
made records include the State Sym- 
phony, the State Orchestra, the 
Bolshoi Theatre Orchestra, the All 
Union Radio Committee Orchestra, 
the Folk Song Choir, the Moscow 
Philharmonic and many soloists. The 
records will range from classical and 
symphonic to popular and _ lighter 
works. 





Pianist to Take Sabbatical 


Abram Chasins, pianist and com- 
poser, will take a sabbatical from the 
concert platform next season. Mr. 
Chasins plans to devote himself to the 
completion of his third piano concerto, 
to composing several new works, and 
to his duties as Music Consultant of 


WOQOXR. This season marks Mr. 
Chasins’ twentieth year before the 
public. 
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“Excellent artistry.” 
Blue Mountain, Miss. 
“Delighted a capacity audience 
with her unusual talent.” 
Adrian Daily Tele., Mich. 





















































































“Displaying tremendous technique 
and power, the pianiet charmed 
her audience throughout the per- 
formance.’ 
rs The Chase, Portales, N. M. 
“This young artist left an indelible j 


impression of talent.” 
San Antonio, Tex. 
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FLORENCE MERCUR SUCCESS IN DEBUT 


LOUIS BIANCOLLI—N. Y. WORLD-TELEGRAM, MONDAY, MARCH 20, 1944 
‘Miss Florence Mercur is a sympathetic and sensitive player, whose outstanding merits are a certain 
fineness and delicacy and occasional robust forte chord passages in which the tone is still musical 
and elastic. 
Miss Mercur's interpretations are intelligently worked out.’ 
THE NEW YORK TIMES, MONDAY, MARCH 20, 1944 
‘The artist's most immediate disclosure was a penetrating insight into most of the works presented. 
She played confidently, with considerable polish and technical excellence.'’ 
NEW YORK WORLD-TELEGRAM, MONDAY, MARCH 20, 1944 
Miss Mercur played all the notes with precision and force. 
NEW YORK HERALD TRIBUNE, MONDAY, MARCH 20, 1944 


“The artist showed technical equipment. 
An able craftsman."' 


"The talented young pianist Florence Mercur, was soloist last night at Fuld Hall with the New Jersey 
Philharmonic Orchestra. Miss Mercur revealed a competent technique, coupled with an excellent 
feeling for style and clarity. Performed the Mozart D minor concerto capably and artistically.’’ 

(N. J.) STAR-LEDGER 


She is an able pianist."’ 
BROOKLYN (N. Y.) EAGLE 


BOOKING 1946-1947 SEASON 


PAUL BURTON PERSONAL REPRESENTATIVE 
246 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 


‘‘Miss Mercur gave a clear-cut and carefully executed performance. 



























Opera Management 


J.H. MEYER 


119 W. 57. St., New York 19, N. Y. 


presents for 1946/47: 





ERIC 
ROWTON 


Dramatic Tenor 


WAGNER OPERA COMPANY 
(“Il Trovatore,” Fall 1946) 

PITTSBURGH OPERA 
SOCIETY, 1946 

“SAMSON,” HARRISBURG, 
ALTOONA, 1946 

CONNECTICUT OPERAASS'N, 


1945 mw 

NEW YORK CITY CENTER, 
1944, 1945 

BOSTON GRAND OPERA CO., 
1945 

NEW OPERA COMPANY, etc. 


* * * 


Recent Reviews: 


“Eric Rowton, remembered for 
his brilliant work in “Aida” a few 
nights ago, was once more in fine 
voice, so much so that he over- 
shadowed ...”—-BOSTON GLOBE 
(“IL TROVATORE”) 


“Mr. Rowton’s tenor seemed to 
me one of the finest this operatic 
season has produced, smooth yet 
thoroughly equal to the climactic 
demands of the role. . . . His 
vocal capacity and musical sense 
rank with the best.”—-WORCES- 
TER (Mass.) EVENING GA- 
ZETTE (“AIDA”) 


“A voice of exceptionally luscious 
timbre. An intelligent artist with 
musical and histrionic abilities.” 
—NEW YORK JOURNAL- 
AMERICAN (“PAGLIACCI”) 


“Tristan, sung by Eric Rowton, 
was a favorable debut for this 
young tenor with perfect enun- 
ciation and intonation and with 
the volume indispensable for the 
tremendous demand in interpre- 
tating the role. In his exquisite 
duet with Isolde his was impas- 
sioned, tender and _ exultant.” 
—BALTIMORE SUN 


* * * 


Repertoire: 


Rhadames, Manrico, Canio, 
Otello, Samson (in English), 
Tannhaeuser, Tristan, Flo- 
restan (in English), etc. 


CONCERT 
RADIO 
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Opera Presented in Small 
Theatres—Russian Music 
Popular 


T is estimated that the recon- 
I struction of the Vienna State Opera 

will cost as much as 30,000,000 
Schillings, which is to say something 
like three to twelve million dollars 
according to the rate of exchange. 
Already the Russians have donated 
3,000,000 Schillings in cash in addition 
to a great quantity of building ma- 
terial. Some believe it may take a 
year and a half to clear away the 
rubble alone, before the work of re- 
building can start. The outer walls 
of the old edifice are still standing but 
only the grand staircase remains 
roofed. Benefit concerts and other per- 
formances are being given to raise 
the necessary funds. 


Nevertheless opera in Vienna is 
very far from dead. The State Opera 
company has for some.time been mak- 
ing use of the Volksoper, on the Wah- 
ger Strasse, the Redoutensaal in the 
Hofburg and, since the end of Septem- 
ber, the Theater an der Wien. 
Mozart’s Figaro was given the begin- 
ning of last May and was followed 
by La Bohéme. When the Theater 
an der Wien was reopened for oper- 
atic purposes it was with Beethoven’s 
Fidelio, originally produced in that 
very playhouse. That performance 
proved a considerable strain on some 
of the singers who were called upon 
to appear in several cases as many as 
four times a week in different works. 
Yet it was found that two opera 
houses were imperative to bring in 
sufficient funds since there is no longer 
a state subsidy. 


In addition to these three operas the 
regular repertoire includes such stan- 
dard works as Cosi fan tutte, Tales 
of Hoffmann, Madam Butterfly, the 
Bartered Bride, Tosca, Hansel und 
Gretel, Martha and Die Fledermaus. 
At the present moment Verdi's Otello 
is being prepared and so are Caval- 
leria and Pagliacci as well as Don 
Pasquale. 


Among the singers, more or less 
prominent in earlier days one still 
finds the Konetzni sisters (Anni and 
Hilde), Max Lorenz, Herbert Alsen, 
Paul Schoeffler, Josef Witt, Maria 
Cebotari (formerly of Berlin and 
Dresden) and Victor Madin. From 
Munich there are coming to Vienna 
the lyric tenor, Julius Patzak, the 
baritone, Hans Hotter, and the bass, 
Ludwig Weber. Two excellent new 
lyric sopranos, Irmgard Seefried and 
Elisabeth Schwarzkopf, have joined 
the company. ° 


The first conductor at the State 
Opera is the veteran, Josef Krips, 
who, despite his long career at that 
establishment was at one stage elimin- 
ated by the Nazis on the grounds that 
his origin was not irreproachably 
Aryan. Krips has also conducted more 
than 30 concerts of the Vienna Phil- 
harmonic and also the Vienna Sym- 
phony. The Philharménic—which is 
the orchestra of the Vienna Opera— 
continues to give its series of concerts. 
After the arrival of the Russians it 
went immediately into rehearsal and 
gave its first concert on May 1 under 
the direction of Clemens Krauss. The 
program included Tchaikovsky's Fifth 
Symphony and there were some Jo- 
hann Strauss works on the program. 


First class conductors of the rank 
of Bruno Walter and Toscanini are 
not yet available and the Philharmonic 
(whch has no regular conductor) has 
been obliged to do as well as it can 
with what it could find. The Phil- 
harmonic subscription events are being 
led by guests. The first was conducted 


Musie Carries on in Peace Time Vienna 


by Krips, the second by Rudolf 
Moralt, the third by the Hungarian, 
Janos Serenczik, Moralt, who is in his 
early forties, originally studied violin 
in Munich. Conducting, as such, he 
never studied, but was moved to take 
up this occupation when Richard 
Strauss once told him that “conducting 
is a natural bent, not learned at school. 
You either have it or you dont; ex- 
perience is the only teacher”. He 
has been connected with the Opera 
at Graz but has now given up that 
post to fulfill an engagement with the 
Vienna Philharmonic and to conduct 
50 operas this season. He returns to 
Graz for a concert only now and then. 

Moralt led the Philharmonic in 
Debussy’s Afternoon of a Faun, the 
Polka from Weinberger’s Schwanda 
and Tchaikovsky’s Fourth Symphony. 
He also conducted the first American 
scores to be heard in liberated Vienna, 
Griffes’ Pleasure Dome of Kubla 
Khan, Gershwin’s Rhapsody in Blue 
and Deems Taylor’s Through the 
Looking Glass. 

Naturally, a great deal of Russian 
music has been offered. A _ climax 
was reached on Nov. 7 when, in cele- 
bration of the October revolution, 
there was a gala performance under 
Mr. Krips by the combined Philhar- 
monic and Symphony with Tchaikov- 
sky’s 1812 Overture and Shostako- 
vich’s Leningrad Symphony as the 
principal features. Another interesting 
presentation of Russian music took 
place Nov. 10 by the State Chorus. 
This chorus, supported by the Soviet 
Union, was founded in 1942 by A. W. 
Swjeschnikoff, its present leader and 
embodied a revival after a whole gen- 
eration of the old State Chorus of the 
Czars. The members, numbering al- 
most 100, came from all walks of life 
and rehearse from three to four hours 
a day. Their program is devoted 
exclusively to Russian music and their 
work this time was anon a 


uncommon discipline and elan. 


The quality of the Vienna Phil- 
harmonic’s performances has deterior- 
ated for lack of rehearsal. Yet the 
orchestra is extremely busy. So is 
the Vienna Symphony, which has not 
a single free date till the end of Feb- 
ruary. The Philharmonic is preparing 
for its first tour in seven years, Four 
performances will be given in the 
American zone of Austria—two for 
the military, two for civilians. The 
programs will include Strauss’ Bour- 
geois Gentilhomme Suite, Erich Korn- 
gold’s Much Ado About Nothing 
Overture, Beethoven’s Second Sym- 
phony, Rossini’s Scala di Seta Over- 
ture, a Handel Concerto Grosso, 
Haydn’s D Major London Symphony, 
Mozart’s Symphony in: E flat and 
Beethoven’s G major Piano Concerto, 
with Margot Pinter, American pianist, 
as soloist. The conductor on the tour 
is Fritz Sedlack. 


The Philharmonic has offered not 
a few Bruckner and Mahler sym- 
phonies. Of the latter at least four 
have been heard, among them that so- 
called Tenth Symphony which, long’ 
after Mahler’s death, someone pieced 
together out of posthumous sketches. 
The Kindertotenlieder have also been 
sung. Elisabeth Hoengen was the con- 
tralto, whose fine voice and musicality 
are notable. Among the Bruckner 
performances should be mentioned 
that of the F Minor Mass conducted 
on Nov. 4 by Krips. 


On All Soul’s Day (Nov. 2) the 


famed Vienna Choir Boys sang 
Mozart’s Requiem in the Hofburg 
Chapel. They have also given several 


concerts for the restoration of St. 
Stephen’s Cathedral and tool part in 
the festival given at Salzburg, where, 
in addition to orchestral concerts, 
serenades, masses and such six per- 
formances of Mozart’s Entfuhrung aus 
dem Serail were _— 


Artists Make Appearances in Holland 


THE HAGUE 


USICAL events in Holland are 
rapidly approaching a normal 
state after a complete dearth of activ- 
ity during the Nazi occupation. Such 
personages as Dame Myra _ Hess, 
Yehudi Menuhin, Jaques Thibaud, Sir 
Adrian Boult and many others have 
appeared recently, while many others 
are scheduled for future concerts. 
These artists are under the concert 
agency of J. Beek who during the 
war was imprisoned by the Germans 
for political reasons, and later upon 
being released found his agency closed 
for the duration and his files stolen. 

The first foreign artist to play at 
recitals before Dutch audiences was 
the Polish pianist, Stefan Askenase, 
who, with sensational success, gave a 
series of Chopin recitals and was solo- 
ist with all of the important orches- 
tras. 

The return of Dame Myra Hess 
was an extraordinary event which 
brought forth ovation after ovation. 
Other artists visiting the country, ac- 
cording to Mr. Beek, come from Eng- 
land, France, Belgium and America. 
The English conductor Sir Adrian 
Boult conducted the Concertgebouwor- 
chestra on Nov. 3-4, and Frederick 
Lamond made an_ extended tour 
through Holland and convinced his 
audiences that he is still the Beethoven 
player par excellence. 

French artists who have been ap- 
pearing with chamber music societies 
and with the Concertgebouw and 
Residentieorchestra include Ginette 
Neveu, Jaques Thibaud, Janine And- 
rade, Colette Franz, Hanine Weill, 
Yvonne Lefebure, Pierre Fournier, 
Maurice Marechal, Bernard Michelin, 
les Quatuors Calvert and Pascal and 
le Trio Pasquier. 








J. Beek 


The first artists coming from Amer- 
ica to visit the Netherlands were 
Yehudi Menuhin and Bronislaw Huber- 
man, both of whose return was a great 
event. 

Prominent Dutch artists under the 
banner of the Nederlandsche Concert- 
directie J. Beek are Jo Vincent, so- 
prano; the singers, Annie Wood, ¢e 
van der Sluys, Laurens Bogtinan and 
Theedora Versteegh; the violinists 
Theo Oloff, Jo Judo, Willem Noske 
and Nap de Klijn; Max Orobio de 
Castro, cellist, and many ensembles. 

“I have great plans for 1946-47”, 
says Mr. Beek. “All the prominent 
artists now in America and shortly 
visiting Europe will include the 
Netherlands in their tour. Severa! 
important contracts are about to be 
concluded for tours in Holland, Eng- 
land, France, Belgium, Spain, Scan- 
dinavia and Russia. JB. 





MUSICAL AMERICA 























(Continued from page 24) 

they want in the way of musical 
entertainment. Their repertoire 
ranges from jazz to classics—from 
Cole Porter to Mozart and Bee- 
thoven. They go at the hours when 
the hospital most needs them. They 
perform in the wards or in the as- 
sembly halls. They sing and play 
whatever the men ask for, and if 
the occasion arises, and the Red 
Cross or the commanding officer 
indicates that it is desirable, they 
let the men talk to them about their 
problems, their interests, their trou- 
bles. Otherwise they are discreetly 
silent. 

These are a few of many foci of 
the Federation’s post-war program. 
I could go on almost indefinitely 
citing ways in which this half-cen- 
tury-old organization will endeavor 
to aid in the reconstruction period, 
which seems to us much more diffi- 
cult for our own and other govern- 
ments to face than the actual war. 


Church and School Music 


But our activities in the field of 
church music and musical education 
are well known. We shall continue 
to try to improve the caliber of 
church music; to stimulate the or- 
ganization of choir schools and the 
interchange of religious repertoire. 
We shall offer a revitalized pro- 
gram of rural music and industrial 
music. We have created a new com- 
mittee on Public School Music so 
that we may maintain a more active 
liaison with strictly educational or- 
ganizations. We are endeavoring 
to enrich the folk music repertoire 
of our country, so that much pre- 
viously unknown folk music may be 
made available in published form. 

It is, however, in the field of 
American composition that we hope 
to make our most vital contribution 
of a distinctly national order. A 
little more than two years ago we 
completely reorganized our Ameri- 
can composition program. Previ- 
ously we had endeavored to increase 
the number of worthwhile Ameri- 
can works through contests and an 
over-all suggestion to our clubs that 
they include a certain percentage of 
American compositions in programs 
presented under their auspices. But 
we made no stipulation as to what 
the vintage of these compositions 
should be. 

When we took account of stock a 
few years ago, we found that we 
had added appreciably to the aggre- 
gate of American works, but that 
we contributed very casually and 
sketchily to the performance of the 
works of contemporary composers. 
Accordingly we decided to take a 
sabbatical insofar as senior com- 
position contests were concerned, 
although we continued our contests 
for young composers, and to place 
major emphasis upon getting con- 
temporary works presented. 

With the collaboration of the pub- 
lishers we have for the past two 
years published bi-monthly lists of 
contemporary American music, 
complete insofar as the publishers’ 
collaboration could make it com- 
plete. Brief comments on all these 


compositions, extensive reviews of 
some of them, have been compiled 
by our American composition com- 
mittee to accompany these listings. 
Distinguished American composers, 
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Federations’ “One World” Objective 


appointed by our National Chair- 
man of American Composition, Otto 
Luening, have been responsible fo 
both listings and reviews. Its mem- 
bers are Quincy Porter, Marion 
Bauer, Douglas Moore, Ernst Bacon 
and Mary Howe. 

It is the contemporary works 
listed by this committee which we 
have primarily urged our clubs to 
present, not because we regard as 
any less valuable the works of the 
composers of earlier decades, but 
because their work is performed in 
any event, and we want the most 
worthwhile offerings of contem- 
porary composers to begin to move 
off the publishers’ shelves. An en- 
terprise such as this is of necessity 
a long-term program, and results 
cannot be calculated overnight. 
However we have enough evidence 
in hand to know this is a practical 
step in the right direction. 

We have recently augmented this 
program by issuing, for the first 
time in Federation history, a list of 
13 contemporary works for sym- 
phony orchestra—also chosen by 
our American composition commit- 
tee—which we are urging conduc- 
tors of major orchestras to present 
at least once this current season. 
This was done by our National Or- 
chestra Chairman, Mary Howe, and 
only at the end of the season shall 
we be able to calculate the success 
of the plan. 


Folk Symphony 


Our major contribution to Ameri- 
can music, however, during the cur- 
rent year, has been the completion 
of the symphony based on American 
folk music which John Powell, Vir- 
ginia composer, has written on com- 
mission from the Federation. This, 
a truly monumental work of nearly 
50 minutes playing time, has taken 
several years to compose, and pre- 
ceding the actual writing of the mu- 
sic came, exhaustive research into 
the field of folk music and the col- 
laboration of many distinguished 
folk musicians. Now Mr. Powell’s 
symphony is completed, plans for its 
premiere are under way and it 
promises to be a unique and lasting 
contribution to American musical 
literature of which the Federation 
can be forever proud. 

As the years go on, we shall hope 
to have many more such distinctive- 
ly American works commissioned 
by our organization. We shall hope 
to destroy what we believe to be a 
publishers’ illusion that prestige 
music cannot be made to pay, by 
stimulating the increasing perform- 
ance of music of this type. And we 
shall hope to see the day dawn when 
—with the Federation as at least a 
contributing factor—fine orchestral 
works by American composers will 
have not one, but many perform- 
ances by our major symphony or- 
chestras every season. Does this 
sound like a Utopia? We do not 
think so. 





Bacon to Play in Town Hall 


Katherine Bacon, pianist, who is 
currently on a western recital tour 
through Nebraska, Kansas and Mis- 
souri will be heard in her second New 
York recital this season on the after- 
noon of April 6 in Town Hall. Her 
program will include works of Mozart, 

* Cesar Franck, Chopin and Schumann. 





JACQUES 


GERARD 


Leading Tenor Metropolitan Opera 





Abresch 


CARMEN —“His performance was an excellent one. 
He is, of course, an experienced artist, well versed in 
the French tradition and his dramatic conception of the 
role is eminently satisfying. The New York Times 


MANON—“Has a voice of rare lyric quality with re- 
sources of tenderness and passion. His famous aria “The 
Dream’ was beautifully rendered.” 

Globe and Mail, Toronto, Canada 


LAKME—“Won a triumph by his pure and glowing 
singing.” 
Hector Charlesworth, Globe and Mail, Toronto, Can. 


MANON—“Did much beautiful work. In his duet with 
Manon there was a pent intensity very real and im- 


pressive.” 
Evening Telegram, Toronto, Canada 


* 
Season 1946-47 Now Booking 


ERIC SEMON ASSOCIATES 
711 Fifth Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
























Opera Management 


J.H. MEYER 


119 W. 57. St., New York 19, N. Y. 
includes for 1946/47: 








































ELLA 


FLESCH 


Leading Soprano 


Metropolitan Opera Association 
Chicago Opera Company, 1945 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra, 1946 
“Showed a like perfection of tone 
in its highest as well as its low- 


est phrases... a new wealth of 
expressiveness.’ — NEW YORK 
TIMES 





ETHEL BARRYMORE 


COLT 


Lyric Soprano 


Washington Grand Opera Co., 
1945/6 
Connecticut Opera Ass'n, 1945 
Hudson Grand Opera, 1945/6 
“Miss Colt stands out. . . . She 
knows how to sing . . . possesses 
@ charming voice . . . capable of 
expressive subtleties.’ —WASH- 
INGTON TIMES-HERALD 





EDWIN 


DUNNING 


Baritone 


Connecticut Opera Ass'n, 1946 
Washington Grand Opera Co., 1946 
The Hollywood Bowl, etc. 


“Outstanding was Edwin Dunning. 
Here was polished singing. . . . De- 
veloped his character's musical and 
dramatic strength.”—LOS AN- 
GELES CITIZEN-NEWS. 
















TIBOR 


KOZMA 


Conductor 

“Day before Spring,” 1946 
“Porgy & Bess” Tour, 1944, 1945 
Asst. Conductor Stadium Con- 
certs, 1944, "4S 

“and the briiliant conducting of 
Tibor Kozma whose handling of 
the orchestra was like nothing ex- 
perienced for many a long day.” 
—DENVER POST 

















OSCAR 


LASSNER 


Bass-Baritone 


Connecticut Opera Ass’n, 1945 
San Carlo Opera Company, 1945 
Charles Wagner Opera Co. 


“Lassner carries the show .. . typi- 
cal of an artist of his unusual abil- 
ity. He mixed comedy and pathos 
with amazing technique.”—PITTS- 
BURGH PRESS 
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Baltimore Symphony Celebrates 


30th Anniversary with Peace Overture 


Reginald Stewart Con- 

ducts — Veteran Com- 

poser Receives Tribute 
BALTIMORE 


Symphony cele- 
Anniversary on 


HE Baltimore 
brated its 30th 


Feb, 6, at the Lyric Theatre with a 
program that included the world pre- 
miere of A Peace Overture the latest 
composition of Gustave Strube, now in 





Reginald Stewart 
with Gustave Strube 


The Composer with 

G. W. Stange, Bart 

Wirtz and W. E. 
Moffett 


his 79th year, who had the distinction 
of starting the orchestra three decades 
ago. The program devoted attention 
to the veteran composer with this 
tribute. As he appeared on the stage 
the orchestra members and the entire 
audience rose to greet him. 


Indeed this recognition was his due, 
for it was through the long and ardu- 
ous direction given by the initial con- 
ductor that the Baltimore Symphony 
gained its artistic impetus. The 
organization was formed originally 
through funds made possible by the 
late Mayor James Preston and the 
municipal budget, this being the first 
instance in the United States for 
maintenance of a civic symphonic or- 
chestra. It was through the efforts of 
Frederick R. Huber, long associated 
as director of municipal music, that 
the symphony attracted national at- 
tention. 


After the interpretation of his new 
score, Mr. Strube received an ovation 
that marked deep approval of the 
work, and also the high esteem of his 
past efforts with the orchestra. The 
score is dedicated to Mayor McKeldin 
and the composer describes it thus: 
“This music is dedicated to my fel- 
lowmen to consecrate the peace which 
has come to us after long suffering 
and much hardship. I have tried to 
express my feelings with festive and 
joyful music.” As the music unfolded 
its content proved its significance. The 





entire work showed masterful instru- 
mentation and rich melodic. substance. 

Among the members of the orches- 
tra were three veterans of the initial 
concert which took place February 10, 
1916. These were Bart Wirtz, cellist, 
W. Edwin Moffett, contrabass, and 
Gilbert Stange, clarinetist. Among the 
audience were many who had heard 
the initial concert, and he present 
management, C. C. Cappel, gave each 
a red carnation as a token of recogni- 
tion. 

In one of the boxes sat Mabel Gar- 
rison, former Metropolitan artist, who 
was the assisting soloist at the initial 
concert 30 years ago. Her husband, 
George Siemon, was also in the box. 
he having had the honor of succeeding 
Gustave Strube as the second in the 
list of conductors which: have guided 
the career of the Baltimore Symphony. 
During the intermission, R. Lee Tay- 
lor, president of the Orchestra Asso- 
ciation made an address in which he 
outlined the history of the orchestra, 
giving credit to its founders and ac- 
knowledging the strides and artistic 
growth made during the regime of 
the present conductor, Reginald Stew- 
art, who has brought fame to the or 
ganization and carried its efforts to 
cities of the North and Canada. 

Hence the original municipally man- 
aged orchestra, over its period of 30 
years, has grown in importance to be 
classed among the major symphonic 





orchestras of the country, and through 
the continued efforts of the board of 
directors, the astute manager C. C. 
Cappel, and the vision of its conductor 
will disseminate the cultural qualities 
of this city. 

Mr. Stewart opened the anniversary 
program with Aaron Copland’s El 
Salon Mexico following this with a 
brilliant reading of the Brahms Third 
Symphony and closing with the Tchai- 
kowsky Andante Cantabile, the March 
Slay and as encore, episodes from 
the Nut Cracker Suite. 

FRANZ BORNSCHEIN 





Violinist Tours 
U.S. and Canada 


Henri Temianka, violinist, is at 
present completing a schedule of en- 
gagements throughout the United 
States and Canada. Beginning the 
current season on Oct. 21, Mr. Temi- 
anka appeared in California, where he 
was three times soloist in the Bach 
Series, sponsored by the Music Guild 
at Philharmonic Auditorium in Los 
Angeles and the Pasadena Playhouse. 

_Following his California series, the 
violinist presented recitals in Canada, 
Nevada, Arizona, Idaho and Illinois. 
During November, he played a solo 
concert almost nightly before return- 
ing to New York for his Carnegie 
Hall recital Dec. 12. ' 








Opera Management 


J. H. MEYER 


119 W. 57 St., New York 19, N. Y. 
includes for 1946/47: 








GABOR 


CARELLI 


Lyric Tenor 


The Baccaloni Company, 1946 
Hudson Grand Opera, 1946 
St. Louis Municipal Opera Ass’n 


“In the role of Pinkerton, Gabor 
Carelli proved a real ‘find’. His 
voice is clear, vigorous ... . an 
agreeable stage presence.”— 
TRENTON TIMES. 





LYDIA 


EDWARDS 


Mezzo Soprano 


Connecticut Opera Ass’n., 1946 
Hudson Grand Opera, 1946 
Washington Grand Opera, 1945/46 


“Lydia Edwards gave an out- 
standing performance as “Suzuki” 
... full evidence of being a sea- 
soned player."—-THE HUDSON 
DISPATCH. 





HERBERT 


FISS 


Conductor 


Lehigh Valley Symphony Society 
Philadelphia LaScala Opera Co. 
Starlight Operetta, Dallas, Tex. 


“Herbert Fiss contributed an un- 
usually trenchant and well-knit 
reading of the Mascagni score.” — 
PHILADELPHIA EVENING 
BULLETIN. . 





VALFRIDO 


PATACCHI 


asso 


The Baccaloni Company, 1946 
Hudson Grand Opera, 1946 
Wagner Opera Co., 1946 


“Val Patacchi handled his role 
realistically .. . a beautiful voice 
and a singer who knows how to 
put over his stellar moments.”— 
CINCINNATI INQUIRER. 





RINA 


SARAGNI 


Dramatic Coloratura 


Connecticut Opera Ass’n, 1946 
Grande Companhia Lirica, Teatro 
Municipal, Rio de Janeiro 


“Sua voz é forte e de excelente 
alcance ... Atuou com excelente 
desenvoltura cénica..—GAZETA 
DE NOTICIAS, Rio de Janeiro. 
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(Continued from page 25) 
cidentally of course, the 100th anni- 
versary of his birth in 1944, has 
led Universal Studios to the prepa- 
ration of a film in technicolor based 
on his life. The title is Shahrazad, 
said to be an Arabian spelling. It 
will have an Arabian Queen with 
whom the young Russian midship- 
man falls in love. Jean Pierre 
Aumont, former member of the 
French army is slated for the role 
of Rimsky-Korsakoff and Theodora 
Lynch, former correspondent for 
the New York Herald-Tribune will 
have the attractive part of a singer 
who attracts his attention. 


Walter Reisch, who wrote the 
screen-play, did Unfinished Sym- 
phony for Gaumont-British in 1934. 

iklos Rosza will be the musical 
director who will arrange and con- 
duct Hymn to the Sun, Song of 
India, Flight of the Bumble Bee and 
most of the Scheherazade, around 
which the story is built. Rimsky is 
pictured as a boy of 21 making his 
first venture into the world from 
the cold steppes of Russia. He sails 
on the warm Mediterranean sea to 
Africa where the beauteous queen 
entertains him with her stories rom 
the Arabian Nights. The original 
title was Heat Wave and Katherine 
Dunham was to do the dances. 
There is to be a ballet but an 
adapted one, not necessarily Fo- 
kine’s version, directed by Tilly 
Losch of Vienna. : 

Scheherazade has magic in its 
score and its exotic coloring will 
make a picture, whatever taste and 
knowledge or the lack of it is 
brought to the life of Rimsky- 
Korsakoff. Rosza is the most con- 
sistently successful musical director 
in Hollywood today. The photog- 
raphy will bring us wonderful pic- 
tures of the sea which was so much 
a part of the composer’s love of 
life. He was a teller of many tales 
in music and most of them would 
make good subjects for films. 


Boris Mérros and William Le 
Baron are working on Carnegie 


iW 






















“Our favorite 
of all Prima 
Ballerinas” 


N. Y. Daily News 


February, 1946 









Movies Go Biographical 


Hall and have started the story- 
writers on Immortal Beloved, a 
new life of Beethoven. These gentle- 
men have formed a partnership 
called Federal Films Inc. The dra- 
matic period of about four years 
when Beethoven was losing his 
hearing and the time of the com- 
position of the Moonlight Sonata 
are part of the story. The plot 
centers around the mystery of the 
identity of the immortal beloved 
and the public is supposed to make 
its selection. Walter Reisch is 
working on this one too. He was 
identified with a German film on 
Beethoven some years ago. 

Jesse Lasky is flirting with the 
idea of filming the life of Caruso 
with the help of Dorothy Benjamin 
Caruso, who published her hus- 
band’s letters recently. Hal Wal- 
lis is toying with the life of Tchai- 
kovsky at Paramount Studios and 
Walter Abbott is to do the script. 
Universal has threatened to do 
Tchaikovsky and Liszt also. War- 
ner Bros. have considered Debussy, 
Puccini, Verdi, Mendelssohn and 
even MacDowell for film-stories 
but nothing is definite. All of these 
musical-histories have the limita- 
tions which burden real lives and 
live actors and cause headaches. 


Jerome Kern’s remark that “the 
theatre is a collaboration but mov- 
ies are a symposium” applies here. 
The puppet films are the perfect ex- 
amples of co-operation, of many 
minds working together. The aver- 
age music or ballet film is a collec- 
tion of strangely assorted opinions. 
For instance, Toumanova wants to 
appear before the screen as Anna 
Pavlowa. Her husband is working 
on the screen-play and Benedict 
Bogeaus is to produce it in another 
half year or so with Balanchine do- 
ing the choreography. That will 
be a symposium. 


Disney’s Make Mine Music, to be 
released about Easter, has 19 parts 
or episodes but it has nothing in 
common with Fantasia. There is a 
Peter and the Wolf episode and a 





ballad ballet with Riabouchinska 
and David Lichine dancing a love 
scene as silhouettes and surrounded 
with gracefully moving cupids so 
lovely that the famous ballet danc- 
ers seem awkward in comparison. 

The only thing musical about the 
Casey at the Bat reels is the song. 
Jerry Colonna, as the narrator, has 
inspired the absurd drawings and 
American baseball fans, of which 
there are supposed to be 130 mil- 
lion in this country will love it. The 
reels of animated instruments, the 
keyboard of a piano, Benny Good- 
man’s dancing clarinet and other 
fascinating diversions, are the 
brightest spots in the fantasy for 
me. They call it, All the Cats Join 
In and the audience gets the delight- 
ful sensation of real participation 
in a jam session. The music is 
swing with all the classical-varia- 
tion forms. It is pure nonsense of 
course, but didn’t Wagner say 
opera’s best story material is fan- 
tasy, stories of imagination and 
mythology ? In this, opera and miov- 
ies are kin. 


Operatic Whale 


The visual beauty of a tropical 
scene that Hudson’s Green Man- 
sions might have inspired, called 
for music by Debussy or Ravel but 
it got Dinah Shore warbling a low- 
pitched song hit. Wait until you 
hear Nelson Eddy’s varied voices 
issuing from thé throat of a gi- 
gantic whale who longs to sing at 
the “Met.” In that sequence you 
will see the grand tier and the great 
Gatti-Casazza lampooned with a 
witty and wicked paint-brush. 
Eddy sings soprano, tenor, and 
baritone separately and then all to- 


gether. In fact, unbelievable as it 
sounds, there are moments of a 
whole Eddy chorus singing the 


quartet from Martha. The style of 
the opera is that of Tchaikovsky’s 
Pathétique Symphony. The whale 
is a masterful singer of Shortnin’ 
Bread and you can’t tell by voice or 
its indefinite shape whether you 
have a prima donna or a tenor ro- 
busto before you. 

All this close harmony between 
classical and fopular music is 
strictly by intention. Disney’s press 





IVA KITCHELL 


The Dance Humorist 


“DELIGHTFUL, INCOMPARABLE, INIMITABLE” 


Worcester Telegram , 


“A one woman show that runs smoothly and well, instinctively 
well timed, good natured and funny.” . 


“DEVASTATING SATIRE” 


* 


Buffalo Eve. News 








John Martin, N. Y. Times 


“DANCES DIVINELY” 











oe 


Bo Brown 


"For years I've wanted a chance like 


Flight of the Bumble 


this to play The 
Bee!" 








department informs us that he de- 
cided to “brush away in a light- 
hearted and humorous way the cob- 
webs of misunderstanding that have 
caused alienation between the two. 
And that is precisely what he has 
done. No highbrow can resist his 
artful approach. 

There is real Americana in the 
Currier and Ives settings of the 
hillbilly balladeers, The Martins 
and the Coys and-the music might 
be a hymn tune or it might be a hit. 

Make Mine Music is the opera 
bouffe of the day, excellent enter- 
tainment and a balanced artistic 
production. Oliver Wallace, Ken 
Darby and Edward Plumb worked 
on the music with musical director 
Charles Wolcott and the song 
writers were Ray Gilbert, Allie 
Wrubel, Eliot Daniel and Bobby 
Worth. We couldn’t attempt to list 
the other collaborators on the 10 
sound tracks. 

The cartoonists have the best of 
it. The studios attempting to film 
stories about the great men and 
women in history have many prob- 
lems. They must compress, change 
the language to suit our time, select, 
select, select and then keep the 
dramatic equilibrium which will 
please the average audience. Most 
composers are too close to their 
admirers to have stories about them 
screened satisfactorily. It is always 
their music which makes the musi- 
cal biographical film acceptable. 




















Arizona Republic, Phoenix 








St. Louis - Winnipeg - Salt Lake City - Philadelphia - Trenton and Des Moines. 





Management: HAROLD R. PEAT, Inc., 2 W. 45th St., New York 19, N.Y. 
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Prague Embarks Upon Construction 


of New Artistic and Musical Life 


Commemorates Novak’s 
75th Birthday — Shosta- 
kovich Ninth Given— 
Opera House Launched 


By FRANTISEK BARTOS 
PRAGUE 


On Dec. 12 and 13 the Czech Phil- 
harmonic gave the first performance 
of Shostakovich’s postwar Symphony 
on the heels of the premiere in Lenin- 
grad and Moscow under Eugene Mra- 
vinsky. 

It was August when Rafael Kubelik, 
conductor of the Czech Philharmonic, 
went to Moscow. There he found Sho- 
stakovich bent over his work. 

“You see”, the composer exclaimed, 
welcoming Kubelik, “today, Aug. 30, | 
finished my Ninth Symphony.” ‘May 
I have the first performance, in 
Prague?” Kubelik promptly asked. 

“The first one outside the USSR? 
Certainly!” While they talked a tele- 
gram from Boston was brought in. 
“$10,000 for the first performance, out- 
side of Russia... .” The temptation 
was great, yet Shostakovich kept his 
promise! 

There is nothing in it of the heroic 
mood of the Seventh—which had in- 
augurated the Czech Philharmonic’s 
first season after the liberation—or of 
the warm mood of the Eighth. No 
reproach or complaint! Of course, 
the second movement is somewhat in 
the genuine Russian fashion. The 
other movements are pleasantly bu- 
colic. The new work is a clever re- 
vival of the old classic form. After 
all the pathetic impulses, Shostakovich 
felt like frolicking. It is nearer the 
works of Shostakovich’s first period. 

On the same evening a very old 
Czech work was also performed for 
the first time, F. V. Mica’s Concer- 
tino-Notturno, a suite of short move- 
ments, filled with the light spirit of 
Mozart and Haydn though Mica ante- 
dated both of the more famous masters. 

For nearly two months Czech musi- 
cal life has been actively commemo- 
rating Vitezslav Novak’s 75th birth- 
day. All musical circles have striven 
to express their recognition of this 
leader among contemporary Czech 
composers. He himself, ‘a pupil of 
Dvorak, despite his progressive ideas 
as a revolutionary youngster joined 
the national tendencies, added new ele- 


Alois Haba 


Vitezslav Novak V. Kaslik 
ments to the harmonic and stylistic 
problems of his period. Many Sla- 
vonic composers were pupils of his, not 
only Czechs and Slovaks, but also 
Jugoslavs and Bulgarians. 

A considerable portion of his work 
was performed—cantatas, operas, sym- 
phonic works and chamber music. He 
contributed to his cele’ tions a more 
recent work, his May Symphony, re- 
flecting the month of May in the 
human heart, in nature and in the life 
of his nation. The last movement, 
written during the occupation, is a 
flaming confession and belief in the 
renaissance of his country. Then there 
was heard a masterly conceived sym- 
phonic poem, De Profundis, where the 
nation’s sorrow is expressed in a dig- 
nified panegyric ending with an ex- 
pression of faith. Novak received the 
title of “National Artist”, which con- 
firmed how fundamentally he and his 
work are linked to the Czech people. 

When the gallant uprising of May 
1945 was over, musical Prague imme- 
diately started a new _ constructive 


Scene from Smetana's Brandenburgers in Bohemia 


work. Artistic life was quickly re- 
vived and a second opera house came 
into being in the former building of 
the German Theater, with the name 
“Theater of May 5th.” Differing 
somewhat from the traditional trend of 
the National Theater, it is to have a 
popular repertory as well as a progres- 
sive one. It is headed by Alois Haba, 
the well-known quarter-tone composer, 
still full of his old energy and organ- 
izing skill. Assisted by the ambitious 
young conductor V. Kaslik, he man- 
aged to bring into being within record 
time a new and efficient establishment. 

Smetana’s first opera, The Branden- 





O'Dwyer Endorses 
City Center 


Committee Asks for Board 
of Education Aid and Building 
Improvements 

At a meeting at City Hall on Jan. 
28, a committee of directors of the 
New York City Center of Music and 
Drama were assured by Mayor 
O’Dwyer that their project would 
have his sympathetic cooperation and 
support. 

The committee, composed of Mrs. 
Ruth Pratt, Mrs. Lytle Hull, Mrs. 
Lawrence Tibbett, Gerald F. War- 
burg, Clarence Menser, William Fein- 
berg, Jacob S. Potofsky and Morton 


CO) sueveanennnserserenniert peevensnennagienranean 








"A young man of very great talent with serious- 
ness of purpose and understanding of his art 
beyond his years." 


Theodore 


BLOOMFIELD 


Conductor 


"Theodore Bloomfield is a find. He conducted 


= he 


New York Times, Dec. 22, 1945: 





these varying numbers with complete authority, 
and one leaned back and relaxed with complete 
confidence that he was master of the situation. 


This young man has a future.” 


Now Booking Guest Appearances, Season 1946-47 
CONCERT MANAGEMENT ARTHUR JUDSON, INC. 
DIVISION OF COLUMBIA CONCERTS, INC. 
Steinway Hall, 113 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
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burgers in Bohemia, seems to describe 
with prophetic actuality the German 
occupation of Prague. One could not 
have made a better start. The opera 
was performed with enormous vitality 
and élan. 


Otherwise this theater is more ex- 
perimental. Thus far it brought in 
scenic form Janacek’s song cycle “The 
Diary of a Lost One”. Then came two 
scenic melodramas of the Czech ba- 
roque master George Benda and a bal- 
let made from dance compositions by 
Jaroslav Jerzek, who died three years 
ago in New York in exile. 


verinedenusnnen ALOE 


Baum, expressed their hope that the 
Mayor would accept the honorary 
presidency of the city center, as did 
his predecessor, F. H. LaGuardia. A 
formal offer of the position is forth- 
coming from the directors at an early 
date. 

The spokesman of the committee, 
Mr. Baum, outlined the center’s policy 
for reduced tickets for school children 
and suggested that the Board of Edu- 
cation budget be amended to include 
funds to enable more underprivileged 
children to buy such tickets. 

The committee further suggested 
that as the building housing the city 


_center is municipal property, the city 


might well make an investment in im- 
proved lighting equipment and proper- 
ties. 





New Lee Cantata 
Sung in Worcester 


Worcester.—Requiem for Heroes, 
a cantata composed by Thomas Charles 
Lee, minister of music at the First 
Baptist Church, had its first public 
performance on Armistice Day before 
a capacity congregation. The work is 
in five parts with text by Walt Whit- 
man and from the Scriptures. Com- 
positions by Mozart, Tchaikovsky and 
Gardiner were also heard. 

Mr. Lee has produced an earnest 
and inspirational work. His use 
dissonance is skillful and avoids harsh- 
ness. Effective contrasts are secured 
by the balancing of secular and sacred 
texts. The work avoids strenuous ef- 
fort for final effect, and ends on a rich 
note of quiet dignity. Tar a 





Schuster to Tour South America 


Joseph Schuster, cellist, after the 
completion of a six weeks’ tour of the 
middle west and the west coast, will 
leave for his first tour of Central and 
South America. Beginning with two 
recital appearances in Puerto Rico on 
March 14 and 15, Mr. Schuster will 
also be heard in recital appearances 
and with orchestra in Panama, 
Havana, Rio de Janeiro, Montevideo 
and Buenos Aires. 
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Brazilian President 





and Cabinet 


Honor Rio Symphony With Visit 


New Series of Free Or- 
chestral Concerts Pre- 
sented to Public 


By Lisa M. PEPPERCORN 
RIO DE JANEIRO 


The Brazilian Symphony which is 
conducted by Eugen Szenkar, its prin- 
cipal conductor, and Eleazar de Car- 
valho and, also, occasionally by José 
Siqueira, the orchestra’s President, 
was twice honoured in January by the 
presence of Minister José Linhares, 
President of the Republic, who was 
accompanied by his wife and members 
of his civil and military cabinet. This 
was the first time since the Brazilian 
Symphony Orchestra came into being, 
that a President has so publicly shown 
interest in music, and especially in the 
activities of one of Rio de Janeiro’s 
leading orchestras. 

At the second concert which was 
attended by Mr. Linhares and which 
was conducted by Eleazar de Car- 
valho, while the first one was directed 
by Eugen Szenkar, the program in- 
cluded Mozart’s Overture to Figaro, 
Beethoven’s First Symphony and the 
Fourth Piano Concerto with Yara 
Bernette as soloist, Francisco Braga’s 
Episodio Sinfonico and Rimsky-Kor- 
sakoff’s Grand Paques Russe. At the 
previous concert Haydn’s London 
Symphony, Debussy’s Nocturnes, 
Alberto Nepomuceno’s Garatuja and 
Strauss’ Till Eulenspiegel were per- 
formed. 


New Series Opened 


A new series of orchestral concerts 
was recently opened at the Municipal 
Theatre which is free of charge to 
anyofe who wishes to attend. This 
cycle has been organized by the Ser- 
vigo de Recreagao Popular of the 
Municipality with the end of “elevat- 
ing the cultural level of our people”. 
It is intended to give 30 performances, 
10 of which will be given downtown, 
ten in the suburbs and ten in the rural 
area. 

It is planned to include symphonic 
and chamber music and ballad and 
choral performances. The first concert 
of this new enterprise was directed 
by Henrique Spedini and _ included 
Carlos Gomes’ Salvator Rosa, Alberto 
Nepomuceno’s Suite Brasileira and 
Dolor Supremas, Liszt’s Valsa Me- 
phisto and an aria from Aida witb 
Adjaldina Fontenelle as soloist. 

There were two concerts of chamber 
music of importance this month. The 
Sociedade Brasilefra de Musica de 
Camera held its ninth concert at the 
Music Hall of the Brazilian Press As- 
sociation. The program included 
Beethoven’s Quintet, Op. 16, Dvorak’s 
Quartet, Op. 96 and two smaller 
works by Bach and was admirably 
played by the Borgerth Quartet. 
Specially mention may be made of 
Sayro Ribeiro and Leo Perrachi, 
pianist. Miss Helena Eigner was the 
soloist in Bach’s Cantata No. 53. 

The other concert, organized by the 
Sociedade do Quarteto, was also given 
at the Press Association’s Music Hall. 
The Iacovino Quartet played Mozart’s 
Duo for Violin and Viola, Beethoven’s 
Quartet, Op. 18, No. 2 and Debussy’s 
Quartet. 

Miss Mercés da Silva Telles of 
Sao Paulo has been invited by the 
Coordinator of Inter-American Af- 
fairs to go to the United States to 
take a finishing course with Olga 
Samaroff. Miss Silva Telles received 
her first piano lessons with Antonietta 
Rudge Muller, later she studied with 

José Klias, and the Brazilian com- 
poser, Camargo Guarnieri. Miss Silva 
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Telles recently played the Grieg Con- 
certo with the Brazilian Symphony. 
She has also given a number of con- 
certs in Sao Paulo. 

This season’s last event offered by 
the Cultura Artistica was a ballet 
performance at which the following 
artists of the Municipal Theatre took 
part: Berta Rosanova, Carlos Leite, 
Gem. Malmgren, Jacqueline Fonseca, 
Nathaniel Strudemire, Nini Thalaide, 
Oneide Rodrigues, Tamara Capeller, 
Tatiana Leskova, Vilma Lemos Cunha 
and Yuco Lindberg. 


InterestingConcerts 
Given by Monteux 


Soloists Perform with 
San Francisco Group— 
Janssen Visits 


San Franciseo.—The San Fran- 
cisco Symphony began its busiest 
month with Tanya Ury as soloist on 
a program comprising Brahms’ Varia- 
tions on a Theme by Haydn, the 
Bach Piano Concerto No. 1, Castel- 
nuovo-Tedesco’s Overture to Twelfth 
Night and the Chausson Symphony in 
B Flat Major—all magnificently 
played under the baton of Pierre 
Monteux. Mrs. Ury’s playing of the 
Bach piano score was forthright and 
excellent in all respects. 

Artur Rubinstein appeared, playing 
with the symphony at the first of the 
Art Commission’s concerts in the 
Civic Auditorium. The pianist scored 
his usual triumph with a Brahms Con- 
certo, while Mr. Monteux featured 
Dvorak’s New World Symphony to 
the satisfaction of about 7,000 auditors. 
On the same program Charles Jones 
conducted his Five Melodies for Or- 
chestra- March, Barcarolle, Taran- 
tella, Waltz and Finale. The suite had 
some engaging tunes and rhythms but 
seemed a bit overworked. The audi- 
ence was cordial. 





Young Violinist Plays 


First of the Young People’s Sym- 
phony concerts, directed by Rudolph 
Ganz, presented 11 year old Bette 
Joffre as soloist in the Saint-Saéns’ 
Violin Concerto on a program other- 
wise devoted to Fairy Tales in Music. 
Perhaps the young lady’s performance 
came under the title of fairy tale, be- 
cause she produced. an uncommonly 
large smooth and exceptional tech- 
nique. Second of the Young People’s 
Symphonies, was devoted to the old 
and the new in music, with 11 year 
old Samuel Lipmann as soloist in 
Bach’s Concerto. Master Samuel is 
one of the precocious of the present 
group of juvenile artists. 

Pierre Monteux and the Symphony 
gave their seventh pair of concerts, 
introducing Artur Schnabel as soloist 
in Beethoven’s Emperor Concerto and 
presenting Schumann’s fourth sym- 
phony, Debussy’s Sirenes and his 
Rondes de Printemps and the first 
local performance of Ibert’s Escales— 
charming and exotic music, beautifully 
played. 

Werner Janssen and his Symphony 
came from Los Angeles with Ina 
Souez as soloist in excerpts from 
Berg’s Wozzeck. Whether or not you 
agreed with Janssen’s ideas of Mozart 
and Brahms, you could not help but 
thrill to the virtuosic instrument he 
had under his control. And to hear 
Copland’s Quiet City and Berg’s Woz- 
zeck excerpts was to realize that in 
Janssen the moderns have an extra- 
ordinarily fine interpreter. Miss Souez 
sang the difficult music with great 
beauty. Marjory M. FIsHER 














CENTRAL REPRESENTATIVE for ARTISTS 


200 West 57th Street, Suite 4, New York 19, N. Y. 
Presents 


TWO OUTSTANDING NEW ARTISTS 











ADRIAN 


PIANIST 


“Her playing had poise, anima- 
tion and vigor . . . a powerful 
and vivid unfoldment . . . the 
interpretation had meaning and 
imagination and the mechani- 
cal difficulties were deftly over- 
come." 
— New York Times 
"The young pianist immediate- 
ly disclosed the possession of 
strong and nimble fingers 
backed by considerable musi- 
cianship." 
— New York Sun 

















ANTHONY 


TENOR 


Mr. Palazzo revealed a fine voice of considerable power 
and range, which he used to excellent advantage. 
Mr. Palazzo's diction was particularly commendable; his 
intonation was generally sure, and he sang with simplicity 


and purity of style. 


" . . . Voice of good quality and knows how to use it 


technically." 


a 


st 


— New York Herald-Tribune 




























































































FISHER 


With Prokofieff's Sixth Sonata 
. « she gave an effective 
account of its contrastingly 
granitic and sour-sweet move- 
ments, conquering its technical 
difficulties with unflagging as- 

surance.” 
— New York Herald-Tribune 4 


"Miss Fisher played with con- 
siderable elan, and in tech- 
nically impressive fashion. Her 
performance was vigorous and 
alive." 

— New York World-Telegram 











PALAZZO 


— New York Times 
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Our Smaller Neighbors Make Music Too 


(Continued from page 122) 
Piece in the Manner of J. S. Bach. 

Antonio Maria Valencia (b. 
1903) , director of the very up-to-date 
Conservatory of Cali, is another 
Colombian composer who has an 
imposing list of works to his credit. 
His output includes a Requiem 
Mass, a symphony, an oratorio, 
several symphonic poems and suites, 
in addition to piano pieces, songs, 
and choral arrangements. I heard 
a recording of his symphonic poem 
Bambuco y Chirimia, based on au- 
thentic indigenous themes collected 
among the Indians of the Cauce 
region. Valencia employs these 
native themes in a symphonic idiom 
reflecting the solid technical train- 
ing he received under Vincent 
d’Indy at the Schola Cantorum in 
Paris. 

Oriol Rangel (b. Pamplona, 
1916), is the youngest of the 
Colombian composers whose music 
I heard. His Bambuco for violin 
and orchestra is a clever and effec- 
tive stylization of this Colombian 
dance. He has also written a Valse 
for orchestra. 

Peru is a country rich in folk 
music, but where native composers 
have not yet acquired the orches- 
tral technique necessary to exploit 
this material in the larger sym- 
phonic forms. The most significant 
work in this field, therefore, is 
being done by two foreign-born 
composers, Andrés Sas and Rudolph 
Holzmann. The latter teaches at 
the National School of Music, of 
which Carles Sanchez “Malaga is 
director, and under his guidance the 
younger generation of Peruvian 
composers may be able to acquire 
the science of orchestration. Holz- 
mann has orchestrated several com- 
positions by two prominent Peru- 
vian composers who died a few 
years ago: Daniel Alomia Robles 
and Theodoro Valcarcel, both of 
whom drew heavily on Peruvian 
folk music. Robles left a large col- 
lection of folk melodies in manu- 
script. It should be published, but 
so far no interested publisher has 
been found. 


Activity in Chile 


In Santiago de Chile I found an 
amazingly well organized musical 
activity. The Institute of Musical 
Extension, supported by govern- 
ment funds and headed by that 
efficient organizer and admirable 
composer, Domingo Santa Cruz 
Wilson, has done much toward bet- 
tering the position of the Chilean 
composer. Santa Cruz himself I 
consider one of the most notable 
composers of Latin America. While 
I was in Santiago, Fritz Busch ap- 
peared as guest conductor of the 
Symphony Orchestra, and I heard 
him conduct a performance of the 
Concerto for Piano and orchestra by 
Santa Cruz. This is not music of 
facile appeal; it is somewhat on 
the academic side, yet full of 
strength and nobility. Santa Cruz 
never brings out a bag of tricks 
to épater le bourgeois. He con- 
structs his music carefully and as 
the result of deep conviction. When 
I saw him he had just completed 
a Sinfonia Concertante for flute 
and orchestra (written for David 
Van Vactor, who was in Santiago) 
and was at work on a symphony. 
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The contemporary school of Chil- 
ean composers is in all respects 
notable and should be better known 
in the United States. The dean of 
Chilean composers, Humberto Al- 
lende, has written a symphonic 
poem, La Voz de las Calles, based 
on the cries of the street-vendors 
in Santiago, which deserves a place 
on our orchestral programs. Carlos 
Isamitt has made a detailed study 
of Araucanian Indian music, and 
has used indigenous melodies in 
several of his compositions, includ- 
ing the ballet El Pozo de Oro. Chile 
has so many worth-while com- 
posers that lack of space does not 
permit me to mention them all. Rep- 
resentative compositions by most of 
them are in the Fleisher Collection 
in Philadelphia (see the recently 
published supplement to the cata- 
logue of that collection). 

Music and Politics 

It is difficult to write about 
music in Argentina under the dis- 
turbed poltical conditions that be- 
set that country. My stay in Argen- 
tina confirmed the impression that 
the people of that country, what- 
ever the attitude of their govern- 
ment, are friendly and well-disposed 
toward the United States. We have 
an especially loyal and enthusi- 
astic friend in Juan José Castro, 
leading Argentine conductor and 
composer, who was deprived of 
several of his official posts because 
of his refusal to kow-tow to the 
ruling clique. While I was in 
Buenos Aires, Castro conducted a 
performance of Aaron Copland’s 
Lincoln Portrait at a concert of the 
Philharmonic Society. Previously 
he had given a performance of Roy 
Harris’ Third Symphony. 

In Buenos Aires I met the young 
composer Alberto Ginastera, who 
won a Guggenheim Fellowship sev- 
eral years ago and was waiting for 
the war to end so that he could 
come to the United States with his 
family. Well, V-J Day broke while 
I was in Buenos Aires, and soon 
afterwards Ginastera was able to 
sail for the United States. Hé is now 
in New York, where Erich Kleiber 
performed his ballet suite Pan- 
ambi, with the NBC Symphony on 
Feb. 24. This ballet was produced 
at the famous Teatro Colén of 
Buenos Aires in 1940. Other works 
by Ginastera, who was born in 
1916, include a Concerto for Piano 
and Orchestra and a Sinfonia Por- 
tefia or Symphony of Buenos Aires 
(the word portefio means “pertain- 
ing” to the port of Buenos Aires). 
Among his smaller compositions are 
Danzas Argentinas and Tres Piezas 
for piano. 

In Montevideo, I heard the bril- 
liant young composer and pianist, 
Hector Tosar Errecart, play several 
of his own compositions, which re- 
veal remarkable talent? Though he 
is only twenty-two, Tosar Erre- 
cart has already composed several 
orchestral works and a quantity of 
chamber music, in addition to his 
numerous piano pieces, some of 
which have a piquant native flavor. 
In Montevideo, too, the musicologist 
Lauro Ayestaran showed me the 
first volume of his massive history 
of music in Uruguay, which he was 
preparing for the printer. Who 
would imagine that such a small 
country as Uruguay would have 


such an extensive musical history? 
It just goes to show how little we 
know about Latin American music ! 

In Brazil I found another music- 
ologist, the indefatigable Francisco 
Curt Lange (whose permanent 
headquarters are in Montevideo), 
busily at work digging up an amaz- 
ing quantity of material (mostly 
musical manuscripts and docu- 
ments) pertaining to the early 
history of music in Brazil. Lange 
also found much fascinating mate- 
rial in Rio de Janeiro pertaining to 
the activities there of Louis Moreau 
Gottschalk, the famous Louisiana- 
born pianist and composer who died 
in Brazil. Lange is editing the sixth 
volume of his valuable Boletin 
Latino-Americano de Misica, which 
will be devoted entirely to music 
in Brazil and will embody the re- 
sult of his research in that country 
during the past two years. Among 
his manifold activities, Lange 
helped to organize Pan American 
chamber music concerts in Rio de 
Janeiro, in cooperation with the 
National School of Music. The 
director of the latter institution, 
Antonio Sa Pereira, has a keen in- 
terest in American music. 

In Sao Paulo I saw Camargo 
Guarnieri, whom I had met pre- 
viously in the United States, and 
who is now recognized as the lead- 
ing musical personality in that 
thriving and progressive city, the 
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commercial center of Brazil. Guar- 
nieri is conductor of the .Munici- 
pal Orchestra of Sao Paulo, and he 
was planning to conduct the first 
South American performance of 
John Powell’s Negro Rhapsody, 
with the pianist Lydia Alimondi as 
soloist. Like many other South 
American composers, Guarnieri was 
working on a symphony, to be sub- 
mitted for the Reichhold Award 
sponsored by the Detroit Symphony. 


In Caracas I was glad to see 
Juan Bautista Plaza installed as 
head of the cultural section of the 
Ministry of Education. Plaza is an 
admirable musician who has com- 
posed, among many more ambitious 
works, a delightful Creole Fugue 
(Fuga Criolla) for string orches- 
tra, with a theme based on the 
rhythm of the joropo, the national 
folk dance of Venezuela. The score 
of this work is in the Fleisher Col- 
lection, and any conductor looking 
for an attractive and not too difficult 
Latin American piece should by all 
means consider programming this 
number. Plaza is at work on a his- 
tory of colonial music in Vene- 
zuela. And while we are on this 
subject, in Caracas I met the Cuban 
musicologist Alejo Carpentier, who 
is completing a history of music in 
Cuba, shortly to be published in 
Mexico City. So, little by little, the 
blank spaces in the musical map of 
Latin America are being filled in, 
and before long we shall have no 
excuse for calling an island a 
peninsula ! 
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Impresario Books Artists for 1946-47 


Season in Latin-American Countries 


Hy ab nah bec DE QUESADA, who 
books for the Daniel Musical As- 
sociation, as well as other organiza- 
tions, is making his annual visit to 
New York and arranging for the 
opera and concert seasons in Mexico, 
Brazil and many Central and South 
American countries. 


Under the auspices of Concerts 
Daniel, Alexander Brailowsky, pianist, 
after four years of absence will return 
to South America giving recitals 
throughout Brazil and Argentina from 
May through August. 


Claudio Arrau, pianist, will appear 
in Cuba, Jamaica, Panama, Colombia, 
Peru, Chile, Brazil, Argentina and 
Mexico from May 1 through mid- 
October. In Mexico he will perform 
all 21 Mozart concertos with the 
Mexico Philharmonic under the baton 
of Jascha Horenstein. 


Jascha Heifetz, violinist, will appear 
in Mexico and Cuba from the end of 
April until mid-May. 

Ellabelle Davis, soprano, will con- 
certize in Brazil and Argentina and 
will appear in opera in Mexico in 
August, singing the title role in Aida. 

Also under the auspices of the 
Daniel Music Association, the follow- 
ing pianists will appear in recital and 
concert in Mexico: Alexander Unin- 
sky, now in Mexico and who will re- 
main there until March 1; Rudolf 
Firkusny, who will be heard in 
March; and Witold Malcuzynski, who 
will make his appearances in May. 
The De Basil Original Ballet Russe 
is now dancing in Mexico under the 
Daniel auspices. 

Though plans for the Mexico Na- 
tional Opera are not yet completely 
defined, several notable singers have 
already been engaged under the Daniel 
banner, including Lily Pons, Dorothy 
Kirsten, Winifred Heidt, mezzo-sopra- 
no, and Eugene Conley, tenor. Final 


Ernesto de Quesada, 
Latin-American Impresario 


arrangements are now being made for 
the Mexico season. 

Arrangements for opera perform- 
ances in Brazil and Argentina will be 
made in mid-March. 

Graciela Silvain, a coloratura so- 
prano of great promise from South 
America, will appear in Mexico under 
the auspices of the Daniel Music As- 
sociation. 





Promotion and Publicity Director 
Appointed for Chicago Opera 

The Chicago Opera Company, 
through its president, Abner J. Stil- 
well, today announced the appoint- 
ment of Austin Wilder of New York 
to the position of Promotion and Pub- 
licity Director for the 1946 season. 

At present, Mr. Wilder is engaged 
in the promotion, public relations and 
publicity field, having under his man- 
agement many internationally known 
opera, concert, radio and stage stars. 
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Nine Organizations and 
Visiting Orchestra to 
Provide the Capital with 
Diversity of Fare 


By SoLoMON KAHAN 


MEXICO CITY 


| ga musical organizations estab- 
lished in Mexico City and a 
visiting provincial orchestra will pro- 
vide the capital with concerts, recitals 
and opera performances this year. 
These are the Orquesta Sinfonica de 
Mexico, the Orquesta Sinfonica de 
la Universidad, the Orquesta Filar- 
monica, the Orquesta Sinfonica de 
Jalapa, the Opera Nacional, the 
Daniel Concerts Association, the Con- 
ciertos Mexicanos Association, the 
Asociacion Mexicana de Conciertos, 
the Mexicana Association of Chamber 
Music and the National Conservatory. 

A change for the better is expected 
in the question of chamber music halls, 
as the fashionable government owned 
Hotel Alameda will be opened either 
late in the summer or early in the 
fall. There will be a modern chamber 
music hall accommodating about 900. 
It is being built according to the latest 
architectural principles and equipped 
with the newest acoustical devices. 
A special governing board, consisting 
of representative intellectuals and 
musicians and appointed by the gov- 
ernment, will be in charge of the new 
hall. No private manager or concern 
will get a permanent lease, in order 
that exclusiveness of use may be 
avoided. 

As usual, the chief scene of or- 
chestral and operatic performance will 
be the big hall of the Palace of Fine 
Arts, where the Orquesta Sinfonica 
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de Mexico, the National University 
Symphony, the Orquesta Filarmonica 
and the Opera Nacional, besides a con- 
siderable num- 
ber of recitalists, 
will perform. 
Following is 
a brief prospect 
of the activities 
planned by the 
organizations 
just mentioned : 
Mexico’s rep- 
resentative orch- 
estra, the Or- 
questa Sinfonica 
de Mexico, has ; 
not yet released Carlos Chavez 
the details of its 
plans. Unofficially it is known here 
that the governing board is consider- 
ing an extension of the season, where- 
by 20 pairs of concerts may be given 
instead of 17. It is also known that 
Carlos Chavez, founder and _per- 
manent conductor of the orchestra, 
will direct 15 pairs of concerts, while 
the remainder will be in charge of 
a still undisclosed guest conductor 
and of the assistant conductor, Pablo 
Moncayo. As usual, a contest for 
young pianists is being considered, the 
prize winner appearing as soloist at 
one pair of concerts. A tour of twelve 
Mexican cities and perhaps some of 
the larger towns of Texas forms part 
of the year’s undertakings. The sea- 
son will probably begin earlier than 
usual, possibly in the second half of 
April. Concerts will be given Friday 
evenings and Sunday mornings and 
will, as usual, be broadcasted. 

The National University Symphony, 
whose regular conductor is the Mexi- 
can composer, Jose F. Vasquez, will 
have a season of 12 concerts. There 
will be the customary guest conductor, 
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Mexico City Widens Musical Horizon 


this time Reginald Stewart of the 
Baltimore Symphony. Other guests 
will be the Mexican Daniel Ayala, of 
the Orquesta Sinfonica de Yucatan; 
and the cellist and composer, Juan 
Leon Mariscal. 

Special features of the season sched- 
uled to start in February will include 
the four symphonies of Brahms; 
and four symphonic works by United 
States composers; a performance of 
Haydn’s Creation (with the collabora- 
tion of the choir of the National Con- 
servatory) and a program of Latin- 
American symphonic Music, in which 
works by the Peruvian, Andres Sas, 
the Uruguayan Santorzola and _ the 
Mexican Jose Vasquez will be heard. 

A partial list of the Orquesta Filar- 
monica includes concerts under Jascha 
Horenstein and Efrem Kurtz, who has 
not yet appeared before Mexican au- 
diences. His formal debut in Mexico 
City will take place in May. In April 
he will conduct the accompaniments to 
several concertos for Jascha Heifetz. 
Jascha Horenstein will conduct the or- 
chestra in October in 21 Mozart piano 
concertos with Claudio Arrau as solo- 
ist. 

Last but not least are the appear- 
ances at the Palace of Fine Arts of 
the Orquesta Sinfonica de Jalapa, 
which made such a deep impression 
not long ago under the leadership of 
Jose Ives Limantour. Its coming visit 
will probably take place late in the 
fall. The concerts this year will 
number half a dozen. 

The Opera Nacional is contemplat- 
ing an extension of its season. Full 
details of negotiations with a number 
of noted Metropolitan singers are not 
yet available, but it is already known 
that Lilys Pons, Dorothy Kirsten and 
Winifred Heidt will be among those 
engaged and that the Negro singer, 
Ellabelle Davis, has been secured for 
the title role in Aida. 

A partial list of its artists to be 
heard in Mexico City and the prov- 
inces has been released by the Daniel 
Concerts Association. Besides Jascha 
Horenstein and Efrem Kurtz there is 
the promise of a month of perform- 
ances by de Basil’s Ballet Russe at 
the Palace of Fine Arts; the appear- 
ance of the lutenist, Paco Aguilar; 
and recitals by Jascha Heifetz, Witold 
Malcuzynski, Alexander Uninsky and 
Rudolf Firkusny, as well as the bari- 
tone, Sidor Belarsky. 

The government subsidized Asocia- 
cion Mexicana de Conciertos will con- 
tinue to assist Mexican artists of 
éstablished reputation who wish to 
give concerts in the capital as well as 
in the provinces. Under the auspices 
of this Association twelve native in- 
strumentalists and singers will be 
heard in the smaller towns. Among 
its traveling artists the organization 
features the cellist, Imre Hartman, of 
the former Lener and now of the Roth 
Quartet; also the Quarteto de Mexico, 
which has been giving excellent per- 
formances, and the Coro de Madri- 
galistas, under the direction of Luis 
Sandi. The Association will further 
sponsor a contest for young Mexican 
singers, violinists and pianists, the 
winnérs being guaranteed tours of the 
country. It is planned to make the 
contest an annual event. A series of 
orchestral, choral and chamber music 
sessions under the title of Contem- 
porary Music Festival is another of 
the Asociacion de Conciertos. The 
Festival is designed as a yearly event 
to be held in the Palace of Fine Arts. 

Conciertos Mexicanos is a second 
management that will bring Mexican 
artists to provincial audiences. This 
organization, which is private and 
non-subsdized, is a year old. This sea- 
son it plans to present 16 native artists 
besides three internationally famous 
ones, Its policy aims at the establish- 
ment of Societies of Friends of Music 
in various towns, modelled on that 


of the city of Toluca, whose success 
is making it possible for the Con- 
ciertos Mexicanos to found the Toluca 


Philharmonic. This will be the fifth 
orchestra of its kind in the Mexican 
provinces. During its first season the 
new ensemble will give six concerts. 

Other features of the Conciertos 
Mexicanos this year will be perform- 
ances in the Mexico City Cathedral by 
the choir of the Cathedral of Morelia 
of Handel’s Messiah and Mozart’s 


Requiem. Likewise, a series of con- 
certs by the Orquesta Filarmonica 
Mexicana under the direction of 


Miguel Bernal Jimenez. 

To all this must be added the annual 
series of performances at the Palace 
of Fine Arts by the Ballet de la 
Ciudad de Mexico. At that series the 
orchestra is the Sinfonica de Mexico 
and its permanent conductor, Carlos 
Chavez, is not infrequently found in 
the pit. 
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Columbia Concerts Plans to Make 
U. S. Biggest Exporter of Talent 


OLUMBIA Concerts, Inc., has 
taken another step forward in 
opening new world markets for Amer- 
ican concert artists. With the recent 
establishment or the Foreign Divi- 
sion, headed by Andre Mertens, vice- 
president of Columbia Concerts, Eur- 
ope is now added to the growing list 
of foreign countries which are now 
hearing outstanding music talent from 
the United States. INTARIN (Inter- 
cambio Artistico Internacional), the 
plan whereby the Latin American 
countries are toured by ‘outstanding 
American artists on a modified Com- 
munity Concerts plan is the fore- 
runner of a project to make the United 
States the biggest exporter of Amer- 
ican music talent instead of that of 
the largest importer as it was before 
the war. 

To expedite this long cherished plan 
of Arthur Judson, president of Colum- 
bia Concerts, to firmly establish the 
United States as the world center of 
serious music and to reverse the old 
situation of America being deluged by 
foreign talent, Mr. Mertens will leave 
for England and the continent on 
April 1 to organize European circuits 
as he did in the Latin-American coun- 
tries a few yéars previous. 

Since the outbreak of the war, 
the United States has indisputably 
held the center of the stage in the 
music world with a vast reservoir of 
accumulated talent. With the influx 
of foreign talent, most of whom have 
become American citizens, and the 
young American talent that has de- 
veloped, the United States is in a posi- 
tion to do world-wide business imme- 
diately. 

No concert bureau is better equipped 
than Columbia Concerts to do that 
business, with Andre Mertens heading 
the Foreign Division. A concert man- 
ager in Germany as far back as 1922, 
having been associated with his father, 
Otto Mertens, who headed the largest 
opera and concert bureau in Europe, 
Mr. Mertens’ varied experiences in 
that country and in Austria and 
France (to which he was forced to 
flee because of Hitler), has given him 


the wide knowledge necessary to intro- 
duce American talent to Europe on 
a grand scale. As a former repre- 
sentative of Columbia Concerts in 
Vienna and Paris, he is conversant 
with the music demands of European 
countries as well as America. Well- 
known in many countries of the world 
as an emissary of concert talent, Mr. 
Mertens took an important part in 
channeling European music talent into 
foreign countries as far back as 1925, 
and he now stands ready to establish a 
world market for American concert 
artists. 

On the forthcoming trip in April, 
Mr. Mertens will first go to Eng- 
land, thence he will follow an itiner- 
ary that will take him to France, Bel- 
gium, Holland, Scandinavia, Switzer- 
land, Italy, Czechoslovakia and pos- 
sibly Spain, Portugal and Russia, where 
he expects to deal with European col- 
leagues who have survived the war and 
to organize loops through them. His 
present plans call for an artist to start 
in England, then swing through the 
aforementioned countries in which he 
will lay the groundwork for a three to 
four-months’ circuit. The develop- 
ment of this tour in later seasons will 
include Austria, Hungary and Poland. 

Here again, as in the Latin-Amer- 
ican countries, Mr. Mertens will organ- 
ize the European circuit on a modi- 
fied Community Concerts plan. He 
will schedule artists through this pre- 
arranged route which will make pos- 
sible a smooth flow of talent running 
along adjacent countries and cities, 
thus avoiding long hops, isolated 
dates and general waste. 

In speaking of his proposed trip 
which he anticipates with a mixture of 
nostalgia and great interest, Mr. Mer- 
tens stressed the European’s need for 
good music. “Europe has _ been 
brought up on music,” he said, “and 
while they desperately need food, 
clothing ,shelte? and medicine, not the 
least of their needs is music”. 

Mr. Mertens said that requests for 
American artists have been coming in 
from war-ravished countries at a 
greatly accelerated rate these past 


few months, “My former European 
colleagues are not only asking for 
artists, they’re begging for them. The 
demand is greater than can be filled 
for some time—two or three years, 
perhaps. While our 1945-46 season 
is solidly booked in America, Europe 
is asking for spring and subsequent 
dates. Conductors come first in their 
requests and we hope to send world- 
famous conductors like Leopold Sto- 
kowski and Eugene Ormandy, etc., be- 
fore the year is out. 

“Italian impresarios have already 
asked Columbia Concerts for 20 art- 
ists for this spring to give 10 con- 
certs each. France wants artists for 
the 1946-47 season. So do Belgium, 
Holland, Portugal, Spain and Scan- 
dinavia”, Mr. Mertens added. He 
predicts that Europe will have re- 
covered sufficiently in the next two 
years or so to be a good financial mar- 
ket for American concert artists. He 
also believes that European govern- 
ments will encourage American artists 
to come over, even to relaxing tax 
restrictions so that fees can be taken 
out of the country. 


Artists Eager to Go 


“However, many of our artists at 
Columbia Concerts have expressed 
their willingness to go to Europe im- 
mediately. Some want to return to 
the countries of their birth to give 
their services with no remuneration 
whatever. Others will give perform- 
ances for expenses only in any of the 
countries to which we send them”’, said 
Mr. Mertens. 

While he firmly believes that the 
United States has taken over the 
music leadership and that American 
concert artists will comprise the great- 
er bulk of the exporting of talent, Mr. 
Mertens still expects Columbia Con- 
certs to import foreign talent when it 
is warranted. Columbia continues to 
search for outstanding singers and in- 
strumentalists and what is more, con- 
tinues to bring them in from other 
countries as was the case with Jussi 
Bjoerling, who recently came here 
from Sweden and who is now with the 
Metropolitan Opera Association. Ear- 
lier Latin American imports include 
Bidu Sayao, Guiomar Novaes, Jorge 
Bolet and more recently Marisa Reg- 
ules and Angel Reyes. 


By building up new outlets in al; 
corners of the world, based on the 
highly successful Community Con- 
certs plan instituted 25 years ago by 
Ward French, vice-president of Colum- 
bia Concerts, which flourished in 
South Africa, before the war, in Latin 
America through INTARIN and now 
Europe, Columbia plans this expan- 
sion for a year-around concert season 
for their artists. If an artist is so 
minded, he can be kept busy for a full 
12 months in North America for the 
fall and winter and in Europe, South 
America and Australia for the spring 
and summer. 


INTARIN, which was put into 
working practice only a year ago, has 
justified the elaborate arrangements 
that went into it by the first successful 
tours of five American concert artists 
—Emery Darcy, Todd Duncan, Wil- 
liam Primrose, Bruna Castagna and 
Jesus Maria Sanrcma—who gave 120 
performances in 22 Latin-American 
cities, ending in October of 1945. This 
newly-organized circuit which took in 
the large cities on a direct route in 
Mexico, Guatemala, San Salvador, 
Costa Rica, Panama, Colombia, Vene- 
zuela, Curacao, Trinidad, Ecuador, 
Peru and Chile provided a new in- 
ternational field that welcomed Amer- 
ican talent. Careful laid groundwork 
of this tour by Mr. Mertens and Dr. 
Myron Schaeffer, the musicologist 
and former director of Folklore Re- 
search at Inter-American University, 
Panama, liaison officer between Colum- 
bia Concerts and Latin-American 
countries which was accomplished en- 
tirely by plane, resulted in sold-out 
houses; improved travelling condi- 
tions by continuous tour, and a chance 
to bring back to this country some- 
thing of the music and color of the 
republics to the south. So successful 
was the two-fold plan which was to 
give North American artists a chance 
to become acquainted with the peoples 
and culture of the Latin American 
countries and an opporturiity for the 
Latin American audiences to hear the 
best talent the United States has to 
offer, that a second INTARIN tour is 
now under way. 


To the countries in South America 
who believed that North America’s 
(Continued on page 431) 





Werner Gebauer, Violinist, with Two 
Charming Natives of Iceland 
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: Stephan Hero and a Group of Natives in the 
Solomon Islands 


British 


Time Out Between Concerts in Germany: 
Miriam Solovieff with Two Men of the Army 


of Occupation 


Agnes Davis (Left) and Mary Van Kirk 


Talk Over Their 
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ROSE BAMPTON RECEIVES CONGRATULATIONS 


Committee Members Who Gathered on Stage to Pay Tribute to the Popular Soprano 
Are (Left to Right): Mrs. Madeleine Jorgenson, Assistant Campaign Chairman; 
Mr. William Pasco; Mrs. Adelia Caldwell, Campaign Chairman; Mrs. Dell Wright, 
Assistant Campaign Chairman; Mr. J. E. Vogel, President; Rose Bampton; Brooks 
Smith, Accompanist; Mrs. Gladys Pasco, Secretary; Mrs. J. E. Vogel; Mr. Peter 
Rowan, Vice-President; Mr. Willard Mulvaney, Treasurer; Mrs. Peter Rowan 


Brittincs, Mont.—Unusual circum- 
stances surrounded the initial event of 
the Billings Community Concert series. 
After being forced to cancel their first 
pair of concerts because of an infantile 
paralysis epidemic in southern Mon- 
tana, Billings music lovers were grate- 
ful to Rose Bampton for crowding into 
her heavily booked tour consecutive 
concerts in their city, replacing the 


cancelled pair. The soprano had an 
overwhelming success, leaving a host 
of friends and admirers in the Montana 
city. Billings has the distinction of 
being a pioneer among Community 
Concerts cities in the presentation of a 
double series. Rosario & Antonio, 
Jésus Maria Sanroma, and Lansing 
Hatfield are other artists on the 1945-46 
season’s series. 





San Carlo Opera 
In Los Angeles 


Willa Stewart Plays 
Marguerite — Traubel 


Gives Recital 


Los ANGELES—The San Carlo 
Opera Company opened here Jan. 4 
and continued in the Philharmonic 
Auditorium until Jan. 12, singing the 
old favorites under the direction of 
Victor Trucco. Willa Stewart, a new 
Marguerite, made an excellent impres- 
sion in Faust. Elda Ercole was more 
than acceptable in the role of San- 
tuzza. Tandy MacKenzie is a guest 
artist this season. Carlo Morelli and 
Nino Ruisi, baritone and bass respec- 
tively, are upholding the reputation 
of the company for capable, routined 
opera performance. The chorus is 
excellent and the ballet better than 
usual. 

Helen Traubel had a capacity audi- 
ence and a warm welcome in the 
Philharmonic Auditorium, Jan. 8. 
When the great soprano again held 
her listeners spellbound with her re- 
markably beautiful voice and under- 
standing interpretations. 

The Pro Arte Quartet now led by 
Rudolph Kolisch, first violinist, played 
its first concert in Southern California 
for the Pasadena Coleman concerts 
at the Playhouse Jan. 6. The quartet 
program of Mozart’s D Major, 
srahms B Flat and Beethoven E 
Minor, Op. 59 No. 2 delighted its 
hearers. Ernst Friedlander, the cellist, 
is superior and the one member of the 
original Pro Arte, Germaine Prevost, 
violist, distinguished himself in the 
Brahms. The quartet played in Los 
Angeles under the auspices of the 
Music Guild in the Wilshire-Ebell 
Theater Jan. 9 featuring the third 
quartet by Arnold Schénberg. 


“Evenings on the Roof” started the 
new year with an unusual program 
Jan. 7 in the Hancock Auditorium of 
the University of Southern California. 
The four-hand piano Sonata by 
Harold Shapero claimed major atten- 
tion. It was given a stunning per- 
formance by Shibley Boyes and Ingolf 
Dahl. Charles Ives’ First Violin 
Sonata was given a reading by Sol 
Babitz and Mr. Dahl and the last half 
of the program was devoted to a first 
hearing of Paul Hindemith’s cycle 
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of songs on The Life of Mary. Sara 
Carter and Mr. Dahl presented this 
strangely objective musical setting to 
mystical poetry by Rainer Maria 
Rilke. i. we oe 





Outstanding Artists 
Play in Los Angeles 


Eric DeLamarter Guest with 
Philharmonic—First Cellist Ap- 
pears as Soloist 


Among interesting concert events 
held recently in this city were the 
appearances of Kurt Reher, cellist, 
Eric DeLamarter, guest conductor 
with the Los Angeles Philharmonic 
and Isaac Stern, violinist. 

Mr. Reher showed his excellent 
musicianship when he was soloist with 
the orchestra on Jan. 10-11 under the 
direction of Alfred Wallenstein. 

Mr. DeLamarter, formerly associate 
conductor of the Chicago Symphony, 


is now in Los Angeles composing and 
developing the Junior Philharmonic. 
For his first appearance as guest 
conductor with the Philharmonic on 
Jan. 31 and Feb. 1 he made an inter- 
esting contribution by leading the men 
in a suite from the incidental music 
composed by himself to Maeterlinck’s 
play The Betrothal. 

In Hollywood to act and play for 
Warner Brothers film, Humoresque, 
Mr. Stern, was soloist with the Phil- 
harmonic in Tchaikovsky's Violin 
Concerto, displaying his technique and 
fine musical understanding to good 
advantage. 

Other highlights of the month were 
the playing of Zino Francescatti in a 
Paganini concerto on Jan. 24-25 and 
Artur Schnabel, who played to a large 
audience of young listeners in the 
Philharmonic Auditorium on Jan. 23. 

Richard Buhlig started performing 
the 32 Beethoven Sonatas in a series 
of seven recitals at the Wilshire-Ebell 
Theatre on Jan, 21. 

Werner Janssen’s Symphony re- 
turned from a successful San Fran- 
cisco concert to present Johanna Har- 
ris as soloist in the Roy Harris Piano 
Concerto, a work of enormous rhythm- 
ic and melodic power, brief and to 
the point. Pianist and composer were 
warmly greeted. Also played was 
Sibelius’ Third Symphony. 

Saundra Berkova, child violinist, 
marked progress by a well considered 
recital in the Beverly Hills High 
School Jan. 11 with her father, Marvin 
Maazel at the piano. Her Devil’s Trill 
by Tartini was startingly good, and 
she gave an excellent account of 
Lalo’s Symphonie Espagnole. 

IsABEL Morse JONES 





Los Angeles Host 
To Ballet Russe 


Thomas, Chassman and the 
Kaufmans Give Recitals—*Roof” 
Concerts Feature New Music 


Los ANGELES.—Ballet Russe de 
Monte Carlo gave Los Angeles more 
than a week of its excellent repertoire, 
mainly choreographed by Balanchine, 
in the Philharmonic Auditorium be- 
ginning Nov. 30. Stravinsky’s Danses 
Concertantes and Comedia Balletica 
with choreography by Balanchine and 
Todd Balender respectively, had the 
attention of the composer who is res- 
ident here and of the balletomanes. 
Comedia Balletica, new here, had sim- 
ple decor by Robert Davison that 
suited the classically phrased score. 


Concert Barocco was not so well liked 
because this theatre-minded city missed 
the third ingredient to successful bal- 
let, costume and decor that belongs 
to the music, which was Bach’s Double 
Violin Concerto. 

John Charles Thomas gave a pro- 
gram of lieder and ballads in the 
Philharmonic Auditorium Dec. 11 
with a new and ingratiating accom- 
yanist, Roy Urseth. 

Joachim Chassman, concert-master 
at Paramount Studios, played the 
Prokofieff Sonata for Two Violins 
with Oscar Wasserberger in the 
Wilshire-Ebell Theatre on Dec. 9. It 
has drive and acceleration within a 
sparse and abstract frame. The B 
Minor Sonata by Respighi was an- 
other modern work on this exception- 
ally well-played program. 

Louis Kaufman, violinist, and An- 
nette Kaufman gave a chamber music 
recital in the Wilshire-Ebell Theatre 
Dec. 16 that focused attention on a 
concerto by Aram Khachaturian. It 
is oriental and its rhythms are gay 
and light. His American list this year, 
always eagerly awaited, comprised 
American Circle by Gardner Reach, 
Comment by Everett Helm, Here’s 
One by William Grant Still and a 
Hoe-Down by Aaron Copland. 

The “Roof” concerts are being given 
in this auditorium this winter. The 
fourth program Dec. 10 brought out 
South American music arranged by 
Adolph Weiss who went down there 
on a tour of good neighborliness 
sponsored by Nelson Rockefeller. A 
Divertimento with accent on the horn 
and flute by Hans Eisler and an Al- 
legro and Arioso by Ingolf Dahl for 
wind instruments conducted by the 
composer were of particular interest. 

IsABEL Morse JONES 





John Brooks McCormack 
Plans Coming Season 


Continuing his second active season 
of concertizing, John Brooks McCor- 
mack is making plans for the coming 
year with numerous operatic engage- 
ments both here and abroad in view. 

Mr. McCormack began his first 
season as soloist with the orchestra 
conducted by the late Erno Rapee. He 
later appeared with the Cincinnati 
Summer Opera and then was engaged 
by Fausto Cleva for his debut with 
the Chicago Opera as the Duke op- 
posite Lawrence Tibbett’s Rigoletto. 
In August he gave many concerts in 
Army and Navy hospitals and camps. 
On the radio Mr. MacCormack has 
been guest artist with the Celanese 
Hour and the RCA Victor program. 
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Three Groups Play 
In Washington 


Boston, Baltimore and 
National Symphonies 
Perform 


WasHINGTON, D. C.—The concert 
which always arouses the most excite- 
ment in the capital is the single annual 
visit of the Boston Symphony, Serge 
Koussevitzky conducting. This year 
that distinguished aggregation played 
on Jan. 10, and as usual every ticket 
for the event was sold months in ad- 
vance. Mr. Koussevitzky presented 
Prokofieff’s Classical and his Fifth 
Symphonies, and Sibelius’ Second 
which gave the evening a rousing fin- 
ish and sent a thoroughly satisfied 
audience on its way. 

The Baltimore Symphony under 
Reginald Stewart came to town Jan. 
17, with Helen Traubel as_ soloist. 
Miss Traubel sang two Bach items, 
Komm, suesser Tod and Mein glaeu- 
biges Herze and the Immolation Scene 
from G6tterdammerung. Mr. Stewart 
and the orchestra contributed two 
Bach preludes, Mendelssohn’s Italian 
Symphony, and the Suite from Der 
Rosenkavalier by Richard Strauss. 

Meanwhile the National Symphony 
presented the first of this season’s 
Youth concerts on Jan. 8. Lauritz 
Melchior was the soloist singing 
Canio’s Aria from Pagliacci and 
four works by Wagner, Schmerzen, 
Traume, Siegmund’s Love Song and 
Amfortas, Die Wunde! from Parsifal. 
As its most important work of the 
evening, the orchestra played the First 
Symphony of Sibelius. On the next 
night, Mr. Melchior was again solo- 
ist, this time in an all-Wagner pro- 
gram. 

On Friday, Jan. 11, the Symphony 
launched an interesting project in 
music education. For its children’s 
concert at McKinley High School, 
Mme. Olga Samaroff-Stokowski was 
the commentator as she will be at 
other events in the Students’ Series. 
With her slides and her graphic dis- 
cussion of the music played, Mme. 
Samaroff-Stokowski was an _ instant 
success with her young hearers. 

Emery Darcy, tenor, was the sym- 
phony’s guest artist Jan. 13. He was 
heard in Ombra mai fu from Handel’s 
Xerxes, Mary’s Howe’s To an Un- 
known Soldier and Liebeslied and 
Rachmaninoff’s Oh Thou _ Billow 
Harvest Field and The Floods of 
Spring., The major orchestral com- 
position was Tchaikovsky’s Pathétique 
Symphony. 

For the members of the National 
Symphony Orchestra Association only, 
a gala concert was given Jan. 16, to 
celebrate the 15th anniversary of the 
founding of the orchestra. Fritz 
Kreisler was soloist in the Beethoven 
Concerto. Hans Kindler, conductor 
and founder, and the two orchestra 
members who have been with the or- 
ganization since its founding received 
special citations with accompanying 
awards during the intermission. 

On Jan. 27, the orchestra presented 
an unusual program in its Sunday 
afternoon series. The soloist was 
Andres Segovia, distinguished guitar- 
ist, playing Ponce’s Concierto del Sur. 
For the main orchestral work, Kindler 
had on the program. Schoénberg’s Ver- 
klaerte Nacht. Another fresh item of 
that afternoon was Benjamin’s Jamai- 
can Rhumba. 

However inadequate its stage for 
the purpose, Constitution Hall con- 
tinues to offer the capital quite a show 
of opera. This month, the Philadel- 
phia La Scala Opera Company re- 
turned to present Carmen Jan. 14. 
Bruna Castagna sang the title role, 
with Mario Berini as Don Jose, 
George Czaplicki as Escamillo and 
Frances Castellani as Micaela. 

The Don Cossack Chorus, Sergei 
Jaroff, conductor, gave its 16th annual 


Fritz Kreisler (Left) and Hans Kindler 
Backstage at Constitution Hall 


concert Jan. 15. On Sunday afternoon, 
Jan. 20, Ezio Pinza was presented in 
a program during which the bass 
demonstrated his grasp of all times 
and styles from Handel and Lully to 
Pierné and Respighi. 
At the National 
there have been several rewarding 
concerts this month. Helen McGraw, 
pianist, played an all-modern program 
on Jan. 6. On Jan. 20, Richard Bales, 
the Gallery’s Director of Music and 
conductor of its Sinfonietta arranged 
a Mozart program with Divertimento 
in F Major, the Linz Symphony, and 
the Sinfonia Concertante in E Flat 
Major with Jan Tomasov, violinist, 
and George Wargo, violinist, as solo- 
ists. Then on Jan. 27, the Lener 
Quartet played in the East Garden 
Court featuring the first performance 
in Washington of Joseph Wagner’s 
Quartet in C Minor. At the Statler 
Hotel on Jan. 22, the Chamber Music 
Guild presented its quartet in a pro- 
gram built around Prokofieff’s Second 
Quartet. AupREY WALZ 


Gallery of Art 





Kreisler Draws Capacity 
House in Minneapolis 


MINNEAPOLIS.—The largest crowd 
of the season to squeeze into North- 
rop auditorium, which has a nominal 
capacity of 5,000, heard Fritz Kreisler 
play recently. It was one of the events 
on the University of Minnesota Art- 
ists Course and drew the largest paid 
audience ever packed into Northrop. 


300 seats on the stage in back of the 
artist and other auxiliary seating, were 
filled. 

The Apollo Club of Minneapolis, 
men’s chorus led by William MacPhail, 
decided to give each of its two-pro- 
grams for three nights in succession 
this season to meet the demand for 
tickets. The result at the first series 
on Dec. 3, 4 and 5 was three full 
houses and the discovery that it is a 
stiff schedule for the business and 
professional men singers who must be 
about their regular affairs concur- 
rently. N. C. H. 


Meiszner and Horowitz 
Delight Omaha 


Morning Musicale 
presented Louise Meiszner in the 
Joslyn Memorial Concert Hall on 
Jan. 12 in the third concert of the cur- 
rent series. She proved herself mis- 
tress of tremendous technical resources 
along with great sensitivity of per- 
formance. With Ruth Henderson at 
the second piano, she gave a vital and 
stimulating performance of the Grieg 
Concerto in A Minor. Other compo- 
sitions which she performed were 
those of Brahms, Mozart, Mendels- 
sohn, Chopin and Prokofieff. 

The Tuesday Musical series brought 
Vladimir Horowitz to Central High 
School Auditorium on Jan. 17 for an 
unforgettable evening. Such finger 
magic has seldom been heard here, and 
the superb technical mastery and ma- 
turity of approach made memorable 
such lighter materials as the Haydn 
Sonata in E-flat Major, and three 
Mendelssohn Songs Without Words, 
sans the usual sentimentality. Kaba- 
levsky’s Ten Preludes, played for the 
first time in Omaha, provocative and 
technically prodigious, brilliantly con- 
cluded the first portion of the pro- 
gram. The entire second half of the 
concert was Chopin. 

To a delighted audience clamoring 
for encores, he demonstrated what 
artistry can do with Traumerei and 
the Brahms A flat Major Waltz. 

K. S. M. 


OmaHa.—The 


Huberman Plays on West Coast 


Bronislaw Huberman is giving a 
West Coast series of recitals which 
began in Hollywood, on Feb. 2. Ap- 
pearances in Seattle and Spokane, 
Wash. follow, with further recitals 
scheduled in Vancouver, B. C., and 
Tucson and Phoenix, Ariz. 
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Jooss Group to Bring 
New Ballets to U.S. 





Kurt Jooss 
The Jooss Ballet, Kurt Jooss, 
founder and director, will return to 


the United States in the fall, after an 
absence of five years, with four new 
productions for the 1946-47 season. 
These include Sailor’s Fancy, a farce 
set to folk tunes and sea chanties; 
Company at the Manor, to music by 
Beethoven; Le Bosquet, music by 
Rameau, and Pandora, a dance drama 
to a score by Roberto Gerhard. Their 
repertoire will also include the famil- 
iar The Green Table, The Big City, 
The Prodigal Son and Seven Heroes. 
Among the well known artists of the 
company, who will come to America 
in addition to Mr. Jooss, are Noelle 


de Mosa, Ulla Soederbaum, Hans 
Zullig and Rolf Alexander. 
The company returns to America 


from their home theatre in Cambridge, 
England, with a record of busy sea- 
sons during the war years when they 
toured widely throughout the British 
Isles and gave hundreds of benefit 
performances for Allied troops. They 
will appear under the management of 
Charles L. Wagner. 


Stephen Foster Songs Played 
In Annual! Tribute Service 

On the 81st anniversary of Stephen 
Foster’s death, the annual tribute serv- 
ice by the Civic Club of Allegheny 
County was to be held at the Carnegie 
Music Hall, Oakland, Pa., on Sunday 
afternoon, January 13. An _ organ 
recital of Foster’s songs was on the 
program. 

In conjunction with the program, 
prizes offered by the American So- 
ciety of Composers, Authors and Pub- 


lishers were to be awarded to the win- 
ning original compositions created by 
elementary school children in the Pitts- 
burgh public schools. The contest is 
conducted by the fine arts committee 
of the Civic Club with the cooperation 
of the Pittsburgh elementary school 
system. 





Tone Synthesizer 
Is Demonstrated 


Electronic Device Can 
Reproduce All Kinds of 
Tone 

A new electronic device called a 


tone synthesizer, which can reproduce 
every kind of tone, including the 
human voice, was demonstrated before 
the American Physical Society in the 


McMillin Theatre at Columbia Uni- 
versity on Jan. 25. Dr. Harvey 
Fletcher, retiring president of the 


Society, gave the demonstration lec- 
ture at the second session of the an- 
nual meeting. 

The tone synthesizer, which re- 
sembles a telephone switchboard about 
two feet high, four feet long and one 
foot thick, produced the tones of an 
organ, a cello and the ringing of 
church bells. Not only tones familiar 
to musicians can be created, but also 
millions of others which no musical 
instrument which we know can make. 

The tone synthesizer was developed 
at the Bell Telephone Laboratories by 
Dr. Fletcher and his assistants about 
five years ago but was kept secret 
because of the war. It was used to 
aid studies in the pitch, loudness and 
characteristic quality of musical tones. 

Dr. Fletcher has learned that the 
three factors are not independent. 
When a tone changes in intensity, for 
example, it may change in pitch, and 
certain combinations of overtones may 
change the pitch as much as an octave 


even though the fundamental is un- 
changed 
Dr. Fletcher explained that the 


flute tone produced by the synthesizer 
sounded differently from a real flute 
tone, because there was no interference 
from the flutist’s breath. The sound 
of the open G string on the cello as 
produced by the synthesizer sounded 
strange, he added, because cellists are 
“always going teetle-deedle-dee” in- 
stead of holding the sustained tone. 

The tone synthesizer has 100 knobs 
each of which must be set in place in 
its vertical slot. The position of the 
knob gives the overtone structure. 
The tones are generated by the rota- 
tion of a single shaft on which the 
tones are magnetically recorded. 
When the machine is prepared, the 
operator pushes a button which sends 
the single tone through an amplifier. 
The machine must be reset for another 
tone. 


The audience was treated to an ex- 
ample of what happens when all 100 
harmonic tones on the synthesizer are 
sounded at maximum loudness, 50 de- 
cibels each. The resultant sound, ar- 
ranged to sound like a piano, and then 
like an organ, seemed to shake the 
walls so powerfully did it reverberate. 


Emile Baume Heard 
In St. Louis Recital 


Pianist Exhibits Poetic Un- 
derstanding in French Group— 
Choruses Appear 





St. Lours—Emile Baume, pianist, 
was presented by the Civic Music 
League as the third attraction on its 
course at the Kiel Opera House on 
Dec. 11. A thoroughly enjoyable pro- 
gram started with three sonatas by 
Scarlatti, followed by three Bach- 
Busoni Choral Preludes, progressing 
to a Chopin group, then a French 
group by Ravel, Fauré and Debussy 
and concluding with the  seeond 
Hungarian Rhapsody by Liszt. 

Particularly in the French group 
was the poetic feeling of Mr. Baume’s 
sensitive understanding most noticeable 
and a number of extras were de- 
manded by a capacity audience. 

On Dec. 16 at Grace Church, the 
Candelight Christmas Choral Concert 
given by the St. Louis A Cappella 
Choir and Concordia Seminary Chorus 
under Wm. B. Heyne’s baton, had to 
be presented three times in order to 
accommodate a crowd of over 5,000 
people. HerBert W. Cost 


New Orleans Given 
Operatic Fare 


Hansel and Gretel, Manon Pre- 
sented — Erica Morini Plays 
Before Large Audience 

New OrLEANS.—The New Orleans 
Opera House Association gave two 
performances of Hansel and Gretel as 
its yuletide offering with Rosalind 
Nadell, Marguerite Luft-Piazza, Isleta 
Gayle, Susan Arling, Elsie Talagy, 
June Frazier and Charles Goodwin. 
While all the roles were meritoriously 
interpreted, the Hansel of Miss Nadell 
was outstanding. The ballet directed 
by Lelia Haller was a big feature of 
the performances. 

Massenet’s Manon, with Lucille 
Manners and Raoul Jobin as the two 
lovers, was a very praiseworthy offer- 
ing. Indeed, it takes its place on the 
high level set by the association’s pres- 
entation of Traviata. Miss Manners 
gave a well-conceived and highly sym- 
pathetic portrayal of Prévost’s hero- 
ine, both vocally and _histrionically. 
Mr. Jobin’s Des Grieux was typical of 
the best traditions of the French school 
and his St. Sulpice scene was all that 
could have been desired. 

Others in the cast were: Charles 
Goodwin, Howard Van den Burg, 





Music Department Started 
In St. Louis by Trust Fund 


ST. LOUIS 


YY Sane University of 
this city will soon have its first 
Department of Music, through the gift 
of $160,000 by Miss Avis H. Blewitt 
who has established a trust fund 


for the purpose. Miss Blewitt is a 
sister of the late Ben Blewitt, who 
was Superintendent of St. Louis 


Public Schools from 1908 untib his 
death in 1917. She was formerly a 
teacher of organ and piano at Vassar 
College. The department will be 
started with a chair to be known as 
the professorship of music, and will 
begin to function as soon as the proper 
person can be found to fill the place. 
At first only the cultural side of music 
will be offered, but it is hoped that 
later the department will expand to 
include applied music. In the begin- 
ning the course will include apprecia- 
tion of music, literature and history 
of music, theory and composition, 


H. W. C. 





George Blackwell, Alfredo de Monte- 
verde, John Bice, Louis Panzeri, Ger- 
trude di Martino, Marie Therese Rob- 
ert, Frances Radosta and Mona Cheris- 
tie. Walter Herbert gave a sensitive 
reading of the score. 

The Philharmonic Society presented 
Erica Morini in recital recently. The 
superb violinist was never heard here 
in better form and revealed qualities 
peculiar only to the really great. The 
usual huge Philharmonic audience 
greeted the artist and lavished its en- 
thusiasm. 

The Tulane-Newcomb Festival Choir 
presented Handel’s Messiah on Dec. 12 
at McAlister Auditorium to a full 
house. A _ special 50-piece orchestra 
added to the excellent work of the 250 
voice chorus and the soloists, the latter 
being Katherine Nolan Kammer, so- 
prano; Anna Wolbrette, mezzo; Karl 
Rodick, tenor, and Warren Gadpaille, 
baritone. 

Lillian Roppolo, coloratura soprano 
of this city, assisted by Carolyn Grant 
Morey, flutist, and Nicholas Gold- 
schmidt, pianist, appeared at the Mu- 
nicipal Auditorium. Miss Roppolo has 
much to commend her and with further 
study should accomplish much. Mr. 
Goldschmidt accompanied both singer 
and flutist with fine support. 

Harry B, Loés 


Tibbett Visits South and West 


Lawrence Tibbett left the last of 
January for a six weeks concert tour. 
Filling engagements in Florida, Mis- 
sissippi, Texas and Colorado, the 
baritone will sing the role of the 
Elder Germont with the San Antonio 
Opera Company’s_ presentation of 
Traviata. 














Alexander Ralph 
SCHNEIDER u © KIRKPATRICK 
Violin Harpsichord 


NEW YORK—November 2, 


"They produced one of the happiest musical 
evenings this critic has spent in a long 
time.” 


Virgil Thompson, N. Y. Herald Tribune 


"At Town Hall they played to an audience 
that began enthusiastic and ended shouting 
bravos.” 


H.V., New York Times, Dec. 1, 1945 
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Benar Heifetz 
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Erich Itor Kahn 
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"An admirable per- 


formance, both music- 
ally and technically." 
New York Times, 
December 17, 1945 
(R.L.) 
. .. A new Trio of 
real importance to 
chamber music.” 
The Chicago Sun, 
January 31, 1945 (S.G.) 
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Important Recitals 
Listed in Chicago 


Artistry Displayed by 
Pianists, Vocalists and 
Violinists 
Cuicaco.—Harry Sukman, pianist, 
well known for his radio perform- 


ances, made his debut on the concert 
stage at Orchestra Hall on Jan. 28. 
Equifped with a powerful technique, 
he played in an authoriative vigorous 
style that rose to brilliance in some 
of the music, notably in a sonata by 


Scarlatti and in Debussy’s L’Isle 
Joyeuse. Mr. Sukman’s program in- 
cluded the Bach-Busoni Chaconne, 


Khachaturian’s Toccata and composi- 
tions by Chopin and Bate. 

On the same evening, another 
pianist, Josephine Harreld, gave a re- 
cital in Kimball Hall, revealing a 
sound, dependable technique and a 
tasteful, well disciplined style. Her 
program was made up of three cho- 
rale-preludes by Bach, Mendelssohn’s 
Variations Serieuses, a Chopin group, 
and pieces by Debussy, Scriabine, Bar- 
tok and Dohnanyi. 

Efrem Zimbalist, violinist, gave a 
musicianly recital in Orchestra Hall 
on Jan. 24. The occasion, however, 
was a rather somber one, partly be- 
cause the audience was small, and 
partly because the music was prac- 
tically all in a quiet, serious vein. Mr. 
Zimbalist opened his program with a 
restrained performance of a Vivaldi 
sonata, following it with Respighi’s 
mystical Concerto Gregoriano. After 
the. intermission, he played his own 
Sonata, a conservative though attrac- 
tive work, containing much beautiful 
writing for the piano as well as for 
the violin. The program ended with 
a Paganini group, and even this music 





TENOR TO RETURN TO AMERICA 


Tito Schipa, Italian Tenor, Is to 
Return to This Country for the 
Season of 1946-47 Under the Man- 
agement of Albert Morini. He Has 
Been Singing This Season at the 
Teatro Reale in Rome and in Lisbon 





was played without fireworks. Vladi- 
mir Sokoloff provided admirable sup- 
port at the piano. 

Vladimir Horowitz’s recital on Jan. 
21 brought another huge throng to 
Orchestra Hall. Every square foot 
of seating space was utilized, so that 
there was only a small clearing on 
the stage for the piano. He worked 
miracles of brilliance, however, partic- 
ularly in Liszt’s B Minor Sonata, and 
the three Scarlatti sonatas which 
opened the program were dazzling by 
their shining clarity. The program 
also included three Songs without 
Words by Mendelssohn, 10 preludes 
by Kabalevsky and a waltz and polo- 
naise by Chopin. , 

The violin recital of Jascha Heifetz 
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on Jan. 19 at Orchestra Hall attracted 
such a large audience that more than 
1,000 people had to be turned away. 
Opening his program with Beethoven's 
Sonata No. 5, the violinist at once 
brought forth the qualities that ac- 
count for his tremendous popularity— 
flawless taste, rare beauty of tone and 
an impeccable technique. His playing 
of Glazounoft’s Coricerto in A Minor 
was a miracle of fluency. The pro- 
gram also held Bach’s Partita in E 
Major, and shorter pieces by Borow- 
ski, Poulenc, Rachmaninoff and Sara- 
sate. 

Paul Robeson, basso, returned after 
several years’ absence for a recital in 
Orchestra Hall on Jan. 20. Though 
his voice is surely as rich and resonant 
as ever, he sang from a stage equipped 
with amplifiers. His program opened 
with a group of old French and 
English airs, which were delivered 
with true Robeson ingenuousness and 
charm. These were followed by arias 
from Mendelssohn’s Elijah, Mozart's 
Magic Flute, Moussorgsky’s Boris 
Godounoff and a number of spirituals. 
Accompaniments were played by 
Lawrence Brown, who joined his voice 


with Mr. Robeson’s in some of the 
spirituals. William Schatzkamer, pi- 
anist, appeared as assisting artist, 


playing Bach’s Organ Fugue in G 
Minor and pieces by Brahms, Debussy, 
De Falla, Shostokovich and Chopin. 

Maggie Teyte returned to Chicago 
for a recital in Orchestra Hall on Jan. 
11. A capacity audience turned out 
to greet her, and those who had 
known of Maggie Teyte only through 
hearsay found out why there are so 
many fabulous legends connected with 
her art. Miss Teyte’s singing of 
French songs, particularly songs by 
Debussy, was a revelation. Her style, 
though utterly individual, has the un- 
mistakable mark of authenticity. 
Beau Soir, La flute de Pan, La 
Chevelure, Le Tombeau de Naiades 
have never sounded more hauntingly 
Debussyesque, yet the singer’s ap- 
proach to them was new. The pro- 
gtam also included songs by Mozart, 
Carpenter, Golde, Duparc, Faure and 
Hahn. Tasteful piano accompaniments 
were provided by Robert MacDonald, 
who also played a solo group. 

On the same evening Carl A. 
Mathes, Hungarian pianist, now a 
resident of Chicago, gave a recital 
in Kimball Hall. His program in- 
cluded his own Valse in E Flat, 
Bach’s Chromatic Fantasie and Fugue, 
Beethoven’s Sonata, Op. 31, No. 3, 
and pieces by Chopin, Dohnanyi and 
Liszt. RutH Barry 


Traubel, Heifetz Appear 


In San Francisco 

San Francisco—Looking radiant in 
a gold colored gown, Helen Traubel 
distinguished herself by singing lieder 
and lyric songs with more warmth 
and depth than ever before at her 
recent recital. If some of her brilliant 
high notes showed some of the wear 
and tear of Wagnerian roles, there 
Was a new warmth and glow to her 
lower register and she _ established 
closer contact with her hearers than 
has previously been the case. Coenraad 
V. Bos was her accompanist who 
doubled as soloist. 

Heifetz played to an overflowing 
audience, and while his program was 
wholly conservative and conventional 
and his playing more routine than in- 
spired, his recital was one of the ex- 
cellent and worthwhile musical events 
of the season. With Emanuel Bay as 
his excellent accompanist, Heifetz 
proved that a routine Heifetz per- 
formance can be far superior to al- 
most anyone else’s more inspired ones. 

The San Francisco String Quartet 
had the cooperation of Rudolph Ganz 
for the seventh consecutive year at a 
concert featuring Prokofieff’s new 
quartet and Dohnanyi’s piano quartet. 

Richard Noera played a debut re- 
cital in the Hotel St. Francis Colonial 
Room, revealing well schooled pianis- 
tic talent. M 
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by 
REGINALD S. TONRY 


59 West 52nd St. 
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LUCY BROWN | 


“Brilliant, enterprising 
technically resourceful pianist." 


Currently on Tour as Soloist | 
with 

“THE AMERICAN | 
TROUBADORS" | 





| EVELYN | 


i CASE 


Soprano 


ACCLAIMED ON 
NATIONAL TOUR 
WITH 

COLUMBIA } 
CONCERTS 
OPERA CO. 
“Appealing, attractive and with good 
voice.”” Kansas City Star 
“Well suited to her role.” 
Charlotte (N.C.) 
STAR OF CONCERT 
‘“‘Won immediate acclaim.” 
San Antonio Express 
SOLOIST AT RADIO CITY 
MUSIC HALL 
“Singing honors went to Evelyn Case.” 
N. Y. Herald Tribune 
FEATURED ON OUTSTANDING 
RADIO PROGRAMS INCLUDING 
THE “FORD HOUR” AND “THE 
BATTLE OF MUSIC.” 
“Voice plus melodic oomph!” 
N. Y. News 
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“Brilliant singing.” 


N. Y. Mirror 





HARRIET GRIFFITH 
Violinist 
An exceptional talent 





Biruta 


RAMOSKA 


SOPRANO 


Outstanding success 
of the 1945-46 sea- 
son. 


Soloist at Lewisohn 
Stadium, N. Y. with 
the Philharmonic. 
“The most gratify- 
ing aspect of the 
performance was the 
confident singing of 
Biruta Ramoska.” 
N. Y. Sun 7/26/45 


With the University of Miami 
, ymphony 
“‘Everybody would have liked more of 
Miss Ramoska.” 
Miami Herald 12/21/45 
At Toronto with the Symphony 
“RAMOSKA IS BRILLIANT” 
headline, Toronto Star 
Star of “‘New Voices in Song” (CBS) 
and the Stromberg-Carlson 
(WQXR) 
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MICHAEL 


STRANGE 


Distinguished 
Poet, Playwright 
and Author 


ACCLAIMED IN 


Great words with great music. 


“In such days such words so rendered 
should be heard by every variety of 
audience in America. Her’ voice has 
extraordinary beauty.” 

San Francisco Chronicle 
Program with harp and piano or with 
organ, also with Symphony. 
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BARITONE INSPECTS AUDITORIUM DESIGN 
Mack Harrell with Members of the Civic Music Association of Richmond, 
California. From the Left: Ducan A. Currie, Mrs. Ralph Filice and Mrs. 
James A. McVittie 


RICHMOND, CaLir.—After a concert 
for the local Civic Music Association, 
Mack Harrell, baritone, was shown 
plants and pictures of a proposed audi- 
torium to be built as a new civic cen- 
ter. When completed, the auditorium 


Omaha Art Center 
Marks Anniversary 


Joslyn Memorial Has 
Celebration for Its 
Fourteen Years 


OmaAHA—Omaha’s Joslyn Memorial 
celebrated its 14th anniversary recent- 
ly. Under direction of Paul H. 
Grumman, the Memorial has been the 
city’s fine arts center since its opening. 
The board of trustees includes Roy 
Page, president; Frank T. B. Martin, 
vice-president; W. Dale Clark, secre- 
tary-treasurer; John McDonald, Wil- 
liam R. Watson and Casper Y. Of- 
futt. The Memorial has art galleries, 
and two concert halls, seating 1200 
and 325 respectively, in which concerts 
are offered free to the public under 
sponsorship of the Memorial. The 
Concert Hall is available to music 
organizations charging an admission 
fee only under condition that receipts 
be used for other musical events. 
Sunday afternoon organ recitals are 
given in the Concert Hall every sec- 
ond Sunday by staff organists Esther 
Leaf and Martin W. Bush, who al- 
ternate programs and who are assisted 
by local artists. 


A public reception, directed by Mrs. 
Roy Page, was given as the nucleus 
of the celebration and to mark the 
opening of the 1945 Six States Ex- 
hibit. As in former years, working 
artists were active throughout the 
building. A special entertainment fea- 
ture in the Concert Hall was a dance 
concert by. the Cora Quick Dancers. 
Choreography for the entire program 
was by Miss Quick. Music was by 
Edrose Graham, pianist, and Helen 
Lang, organist. Featured dancers 
were Mary Fariday, Eleanor Mann 
and Walter Brown. 


_The Omaha Music Teachers Asso- 
ciation presented Paula Lenchner and 
Eunice Podis in joint concert at the 
Joslyn Memorial Concert Hall Dec. 
7. Miss Podis performed the Beeth- 
oven Appassionata in stirring style, 
albeit with a more rapid tempo than 
some. A Chopin group proved her 
at home in the romantic school, and 
several encores attested to her popu- 


February, 1946 


will house concerts given by the asso- 
ciation. 

The series will be completed for this 
season when the subscribers have heard 
concerts by the Southernaires and the 
Markova-Dolin dance ensemble. 


EM 
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larity with her hearers. Miss Lench- 
ner possesses a fine young voice and 
a good command of tonal variety. She 
was especially winning in Bachelet’s 
“Chére Nuit” and Reger’s “Wiegen- 
lied”. Gladys Hamstreet May was her 
expert accompanist. The Matinee 
Musical Club sponsored a concert by 
Jane Boedeker for members and 
guests Nov. 9 at the nome of Gladys 
Hamstreet May. She has definite 
promise as a concert artist. 


Patricia Travers gave a_ concert 
dazzling in its technical virtuosity in 
the third of the Tuesday Musical 
Series at Central High School Audi- 
torium Dec. 10. The young violinist 
and her accompanist Hendri Endt 
gave a superb performance of the 
Schubert Duo in B Minor. The de- 
mands of the Paganini Concerto held 
no terrors for her, and she was equal- 
ly nonchalant in the performance of 
the Castelnuovo-Tedesco Figaro. 


Amparo and Jose Iturbi gave a duo- 
piano concert in the Municipal Audi- 
torium Dec. 11 to a packed house, 
with some 300 extra seats placed on 
the stage. Their program included the 
Mozart Sonata in D, an All-American 
Suite written especially for the duo 
by I. Clarence Chambers, and works 
by Infante, Falla, Chabrier and Mor- 
ton Gould. Piéce de résistance of the 
evening was the Gershwin Rhapsody 
in Blue with the two artists sharing 





equally the admiration of their audi- 
ence. 

For the first time in many years 
a large scale presentation of Messiah 
was given in the Municipal Audito- 
rium Dec. 18. Noel J. Logan carried 
his 400 voice chorus: and a 30. piece 
orchestra most creditably through the 
work, and obviously pleased the audi- 
ence of some 4000. Solo parts were 
excellently handled by local artists 
Bertha Assman, Laura Jones, Janice 
Prugh, Erna Clanton, Esther Doch- 
erty, Margaret Sturges, Everett 
Kanouff, Waldo Wilson, Jack Wright, 
Ralph Appelman, Rev. Martin Dol- 
been and Leroy Maguire. Augmeni- 
ing the orchestra were pianists Evelyn 
Smith and Mrs. Gerald Dixon. 


The World-Herald Goodfellows 
Charities, Inc. brought opera to 
Omaha Dec. 19 with a presentation 
of Hansel and Gretel in English. A 
packed house of students witnessed 
the matinee performance, and a some- 
what lesser crowd of adults heard 
the evening one. Felix Wolfes handled 
his singers and an excellent orchestra 
in admirable fashion. Maria Matyas 
and Eunice Steen played the title roles 
with the ease and grace of long ac- 
quaintance. Doris Doe, filling the role 
of the Mother on very short notice, 
sang it in English for the first time 
in the Omaha performances. George 
Tozzi revealed an exceptional voice 
and fine stage presence as the Father, 
and Mary Kampo’s lovely voice made 
the Sandman’s song outstanding. 

A most worthwhile extra concert 
was given during the holiday season 
for members of the Morning Musicale 
Series. Edward Berryman, organist 
and choirmaster of the Minneapolis 
First Congregational Church, ap- 
peared on Dec. 28 in the Joslyn Con- 
cert Hall. 

KATHLEEN SHAW MILLER 


Piano Quartet Makes 
Harrisburg Appearance 


Harrispurc, Pa. — Playing with 


consummate skill and artistry, the. 


First Piano Quartet, appearing under 
the auspices of the Wednesday Club 
Civic Music Association on Jan. 16, 
presented their own arrangements of 
well known favorites which were en- 
thusiastically received by an audience 
of 2,000 persons at the Forum. 

Each number was greeted with 
warm applause, particularly Ravel’s 
Bolero and Beethoven’s Moonlight 
Sonata, and, despite the length of the 
program, the performers, Adam Gar- 
ner, Frank Mittler, Edward Edson and 
Viadimir Padwa, responded with two 
rousing encores, Mendelssohn’s Spin- 
ning Song and a Chopin Polonaise. 

Angna Enters, celebrated mime, pre- 
sented a delightful dance program at 
the Forum on Jan: 21, under the aus- 
pices of John Parker Samuels, who 
sponsored the recent successful appear- 
ance of the Ballet Theatre here. Miss 
Enters, assisted by Kenneth Yost, 
pianist, held full spell over her enthu- 


siastic audience, whether her interpre- 
tations were comedy, romance or 
satire. 

Student members of the Wednesday 
Club presented a concert at the Civic 
Club on Tuesday evening, Jan. 22, 
under the supervision of Mrs. Charles 
A. Holmes, student group chairman. 

D. M. 


Many Attractions 
Interest Dallas 


Markova - Dolin, San Carlo 
Opera, Ballet Russe, Recitals 
Listed in Texas Community 


Datitas.—An_ enjoyable program 
was given for members of the Civic 
Music Association on Dec. 4, when 
the Markova-Dolin dance ensemble 
was presented as the third in this ser- 
ies of entertainments. Alicia Markova 
and Anton Dolin, and the cast of 
dancers gave pleasure to a capacity 
audience. Music was provided by a 
string quartet and two pianos, under 
the direction of Martin Gabowitz. 


The San Carlo Opera go A 
gave two performances at Fair Park 
Auditorium on Dec. 27 and 28. Car- 
men, with Coe Glade in the title role, 
was presented the first night. Assist- 
ing artists included Sydney Rayner, 
Stephen Ballarini, Harold Kravitt, 
William Wilderman, Fausto Bozza, 
Adrien LaChance, Mina Cravi, Dor- 
othy Dixon and Emily Kaler. The 
cast gave a good account of them- 
selves in this well loved opera. 

Il Trovatore was selected for the 
Dec. 28 performance. Willa Stewart 
was Lenora; Maria Powers, Azucena; 
Sydney Rayner, Manrico; Mostyn 
Thomas, Count di Luna. Others in 
this capable cast were Mina Cravi, 
William Wilderman, Adrien  La- 
Chance, and Fausto Bozza. Victor 
Trucco was the efficient conductor for 
both operas, while Lydia Atlova and 
Cien Prideaux were the principal 
dancers. 

The Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo 
appeared on Dec. 30 and 31, and Jan. 
1, at Fair Park Auditorium before 
well filled houses. This superb group 
of dancers and their varied programs 
were given rounds of applause. 

Lino Bartoli, violinist, and Daniel 
Sternberg, pianist, of the music fac- 
ulty of Baylor University at Waco, 
gave a program of sonatas on the 
evening of Jan. 8, at Scott Hall. 
Yella Pessl, harpsichordist, gave a con- 
cert for school children of Dallas, on 
Jan. 12, at McFarlin Memorial Audi- 
torium. Her program was charming, 
had much variety and provoked much 
applause from the capacity audience. 
Compositions of Reinagle, Couperin, 
Rathgeber, Bach, Handel and Scar- 
latti were given, The artist was 
heard also as the second event on the 
Civic Federation’s Chamber Music 
series on Jan. 17, at Scott Hall, play- 
ing numbers by Handel, Reinagle, 
Scarlatti, Bach and Haydn. 

MABEL CRANFILL. 
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June and Iris Yaysnoff, Russian Duo- 

Pianists, Chat with Theodore Russell, 

Conductor of the Jackson Sym- 

phony, in Front of the City Audi- 
torium 


Jackson, Miss.—On Dec. 11 June 
and Iris Yaysnoff, Russian duo-pian- 
ists, were guest soloists with the Jack- 
son Symphony under the baton of 


Theodore Russell. The pianists played 
the Liszt Fantasia. The Yaysnoffs 
have just completed a southern tour 
which included an appearance on the 
All Star Series in Mobile where they 
received high acclaim from both the 
public and the press. 


Berkshire Festival 
Plans Announced 


Four Chamber Music 
Concerts Added — New 
Opera Scheduled 


Boston.—Returning to his post as 
conductor of the Boston Symphony 
after his mid-season vacation, Serge 
Koussevitzky announced plans for the 
1946 season of the Berkshire Music 
Center at Tanglewood in Lenox, 
Mass., July 1—Aug. 10. 

The School catalog which is about 
to be circulated will disclose two new 
musical activities at Tanglewood. 
With the co-operation of the Elizabeth 
Sprague Coolidge Foundation four con- 
certs of chamber music have been ar- 
ranged, and preceding the Festival 
concerts Mr. Koussevitzky and the 
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Stravineky: “Scenes de Ballet.” 
The composer conducting the New 
York Philtharmonic-Symphony (Co- 
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|twelve-inch records). 
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“Borie Gedowno/f.” 
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Victor 
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faculty composed of more than 30 
members of the Boston Symphony will 
give two Bach-Mozart programmes. 
Mr. Koussevitzky’s assistants at the 
Center in the orchestral conducting 
department and for the advanced or- 
chestra will be Leonard Bernstein, 
Richard Burgin and Stanley Chapple. 


The opera department will be under 
the direction of Herbert Graf and 
Boris Goldovsky. Richard Rychtarik 
will design scenery and costumes. 
Benjamin Britten’s opera Peter 
Grimes, commissioned by the Kous- 
sevitzky Music Foundation and com- 
posed especially for Tanglewood, and 
produced in England with outstanding 
success, will receive its first American 
presentation. Hugh Ross will train 
the chorus and Leonard Bernstein will 
conduct the performance. 

The composition department will be 
in charge of Aaron Copland, who is 
the assistant director of the Berkshire 
Music Center. 

Hugh Ross and Robert Shaw will 
have classes in choral conducting, and 
also direct the student chorus. Mr. 
Shaw will prepare the Festival chorus 
for Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony, 
which will close the Berkshire Fes- 
tival concerts. 

Chamber music groups will work 
under the direction of Gregor Pia- 
tigorsky with the assistance of the 
principals of the Boston Symphony. 

While the emphasis at Tanglewood 
is on student participation in the ac- 
tual performance of music, students 
will also have the opportunity, as be- 
fore, to attend special assemblies. 
Aaron Copland as moderator will con- 
duct forum meetings. Olin Downes 
will give four lectures on the art of 
criticism. Guest lecturers will include 
Howard Hanson, William Schumann, 
Edward Weeks, and others to be 
announced. 





Horowitz,Cherkassky 
In Boston Recitals 


Boston, Mass.— Vladimir Horo- 
witz’s recital filled Symphony Hall for 
an afternoon of superlative piano play- 
ing that included three Mendelssohn 
Songs Without Words. Mr. Horowitz 
also gave the third performance here 
in 14 years of the massive and exact- 
ing B Minor Sonata of Liszt, reading 
it persuasively and with brilliant vir- 
tuosity, yet with a little less than suffi- 
cient Lisztian dash and fire. 

There were also three sonatas by 
Scarlatti; Dmitri Kabalevsky’s Ten 
Preludes (new here), and a Chopin 
group. At first hearing and without 
benefit of a printed score, the Kabalev- 
sky Preludes sounded like free varia- 
tions on one theme. They are attrac- 
tive if not of great import and several 
of them seem very difficult. For final 
encore, Mr. Horowitz dashed off his 
paraphrase of Stars and Stripes For- 
ever. 

Shura Cherkassky, the pianist whose 
diminutive frame contains a power- 
house of keyboard technique, gave a 
Jordan Hall recital a little more than 
a fortnight after he had been soloist 
with Paul Cherkassky’s Civic Sym- 
phony in the same hall. With the or- 
chestra Mr. Cherkassky (a cousin of 
the conductor) had triumphed with the 
Tchaikovsky B-Flat Minor Concerto. 
In recital he was vastly eloquent in 
Karl Tausig’s arrangement of a famil- 
iar organ Toccata and Fugue of Bach, 
the “rocky, rhetorical and five-legged” 
F Minor Sonata of Brahms, and a 
Chopin group. Ce 





Britt Trio Begins Third 
Transcontinental Tour 


The Britt String and Piano Trio, 
Viola Wasterlain, violin ; Conrad Held, 
viola and piano, and Horace Britt, 
cello, recently began their third trans- 
continental tour with a concert in Min- 
neapolis on Jan. 9. After two weeks of 


concertizing in Minnesota and North 
and South Dakota, they went to the 
West Coast where they appeared in 
Los Angeles, El Centro and Porter- 
ville, Calif. Upon their return from 
concerts in Seattle and the Northwest, 
they gave two programs in Salt Lake 
City, two in Logan, Utah, and also ap- 
peared at Brigham Young University 
in Provo, Utah. On Feb. 22 they give 
a concert in Milwaukee, together with 
the one-armed pianist, Paul Wittgen- 
stein, and on Feb. 24 played for the 
Arts Club in Chicago, closing their 
season with an appearance in New 
York at the Central Presbyterian 
Church on March 18. 


Dinner and Concert 


The Musicians Club of New York 
met at the Henry Hudson Hotel on 
the evening of Feb. 5. Following a 
dinner, a song program was offered 
by Barbara Stevenson, soprano, and 
George Rasely, tenor. Mr. Rasely was 
formerly a member of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera. Miss Stevenson offered 
works by Verdi, Fourdrain Bachelet 
and others, and Mr. Rasely’s songs 
were by Sgambati, Pierné, Fogg and 
Carpenter. The accompanist was Har- 
vey Brown. 


ELVA RITA 


SOPRANO 





PRESS ACCLAIM 


BOSTON GRAND OPERA CO. 
CARMEN (Micaela) 


“,.. Received an ovation... 
a clear liquid voice which 
scaled the heights easily 
and tipped its peaks with 
controlled pianissimo. A 
delight to hear....” 

Baltimore Sun, Nov. 6, 1945 

+ 
PAGLIACCI (Nedda) 


“..-A vocal success. Elva 
Rita taking honors... her 
tone always large and full, 
projects with a resonance 
not too often heard these 
gs 
Boston Globe, Feb. 1, 1945 
“...Her voice falls grate- 
fully on the ears... her 
enthusiasm is refreshing.” 
Boston Post, Feb. 1, 1945 
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QUINTET IN 
REHEARSAL 


The American Trou- 
badours in One of 


Their Native Pro- 
grams: (Left to 
Right), John De 


Merchant, Mary Ed- 
wards, Jimmie Jean 
Haward, Alan Wer- 
ner and Lucy Brown, 
Pianist 
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Washington Hears 
Opera Companies 


La Scala Group and 
Local Company Make 
Appearances 


Wasuincton, D. C—On Nov. 22, 
the Philadelphia La Scala Opera pre- 
sented Rigoletto in Constitution Hall 
with Lawrence Tibbett in the title 
role, Agata Borzi as Gilda, Franco 
Perulli as the Duke, Nino Ruisi as 
Svarafucile and Lillian Marchetto as 
Maddalena. Giuseppe Bamboschek 
conducted. On Dec. 12, the group 
brought Il Trovatore to the capital 
with Zinka Milanov singing Leonora. 
Kurt Baum was Manrico, Winifred 
Heidt the Azucena, and Ivan Petrov 
the Conte di Luna. Mr. Bamboschek 
again conducted. 

The local Washington Opera Com- 
pany continues with excellent perform- 
ances. On Dec. 6, the company pre- 
sented Pagliacci and Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana in Constitution Hall. Giovanni 
Martinelli sang Canio, Alexander Sved 
sang Tonio and Doris Doree was 
heard as Santuzza in Cavalleria. On 
Dec. 22, opera fans had a Christmas 
treat in the company’s production of 
Traviata. Josephine Antoine sang 
Violetta; Mario Palermo, Alfredo; 
and Claudio Frigerio, the elder Ger- 
mont. On Dec. 11, the Washington 
Choral Society gave its now estab- 
lished holiday concert, singing Han- 
del’s Messiah under Louis A. Potter. 
The soloists were Florence Manning, 
soprano; Lydia Summers, contralto; 
Edward Kane, tenor; and Robert 
Nicholson, baritone. 

In the Gothic Washington Cathe- 
dral, Richard Bales led the Cathedral 
Choral Society, assisted by the Na- 
tional Gallery Sinfonietta, in a _ re- 
warding Christmas concert. They 
sang Kent Kennan’s “Blessed Are 
They That Mourn”, Mr. Bales’ 
“Lines”, and Vaughan Williams’ 
Fantasia on Christmas Carols. For 
this last, Glenn Darwin was soloist. 
They concluded with Bach’s Christ- 
mas Oratorio with Sgt. Darwin again 
as a_ soloist, joined by Margaret 
Vardi, soprano, Shannon Bolin, con- 
tralto, and Earl Nalls, tenor. Wesley 
Steele played the harpsichord. 

As always an electric event was the 
appearance of Artur Rubinstein in 
his annual program on Dec. 2 in Mrs. 
Dorsey’s series at Constitution Hall. 
On Dec. 10, the General Platoff Don 
Cossack Chorus was brought to town 
by C. C. Cappel. On Dec. 13, under 
the auspices of the Disabled American 
Veterans, the Philadelphia Piano Or- 
chestra made a_ spectacular debut. 
The group consists of a leader and 
22 girl pianists who play on 12 white 
and gold square pianos and must be 
seen to be appreciated! They marched 
straight through a program of familiar 
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music, ranging from Mozart to Shos- 
takovich. 

One of the most musically satisfac- 
tory recitals was at the National Gal- 
lery of Art where Jacques Gordon 
played on Dec. 2. Jose Echaniz was 
the accompanist in a program notable 
for the reading of Sowerby’s new 
Sonata in A, the first performance in 
Washington of a fine work. Mr. Gor- 
don also played the Schubert Sonatina 
in G minor and Beethoven’s Kreutzer 
Sonata. The faithful at the East Gar- 
den Court concerts in the Gallery also 
had the pleasure of making a musical 
discovery, Barbara Holmquest. This 
young pianist, in a program of Rus- 
sian music by Kabalevsky, Mussorg- 
sky, Scriabin, Medtner and Prokofieff 
excited her audience. 

Auprey Walz 





Chorus, Pianists, 
Dancers in Newark 


NEWARK.—Opening the special non- 
subscription series of Griffith Music 
Foundation concerts at the Mosque 
on Jan. 12 the General Platoff Don 
Cossack Chorus, under the direction 
of Nicholas Kostrukoff, roused a 
large audience to great enthusiasm 
as the program continued from a 
group of solemn church music to folk 
songs and dances. 

Carmelita Maracci and her com- 
pany, consisting of Marie Groscup, 
Margaret Kilroy, Shirley Lopez, and 
Julia Randall, with Nino Albanese at 
the piano, appeared earlier in the week 
at a concert of finely chiseled dancing, 
ranging from the clasical to the dra- 
matic. Music of Beethoven, Scarlatti, 
Schubert, Albeniz, Granados, and 
Falla was played. The Mosque was 
filled almost to capacity. 

Paul Draper and Larry Adler, with 
Arthur Ferrante at the piano, under 
the auspices of the Foundation, drew 
a large audience to the Mosque Thea- 
tre for an informal evening of music 
that explored many styles from Vival- 
di to Rogers. 

The Master Piano series was 
opened at the Mosque Theatre by 
Rudolf Serkin before a large audience. 
The program included Beethoven's 
Phantasie, Op. 77 and Polonaise, Op. 
89, Schubert’s Phantasie, Op. 15, three 
caprices by Mendelssohn, four Debus- 
sy preludes, and Chopin’s Barcarolle, 
Op. 60 and Bolero, Op. 19. There 
was great enthusiasm for Mr. Serkin’s 
playing. His visits to Newark are 
an annual feature of the concert sea- 
son. P. G. 


Stevens Works Scheduled 
For Premieres 


BERKELEY, CaALir.—Halsey Stevens, 
composer and pianist, has received an 
honorable discharge after more than 
two and a half years in the UV. S. 
Navy. During that period he com- 
pleted two symphonies, a string quar- 
tet, a piano trio, a quintet for flute, 
piano, and strings, and other chamber 
works. The Music Lovers Society of 


San Francisco played his second trio 
on Jan. 30. His First Symphony is 
listed for performances by the San 
Francisco Symphony on March 7 and 
9. His Suite for clarinet and piano is 
to be presented in New York in the 
spring by the National Association 
for American Composers and Conduc- 
tors. 





Harrisburg Goes 
To Yule Events 


Choir and Choral Society 
Led by Lunt and Roberts 


HarrissurG, Pa. — The Harrisburg 
Symphony choir, led by Reginald 
Francis Lunt and assisted by local 
soloists, marked the Christmas season 
with the presentation of the Christmas 
Oratorio by Saint-Saéns on Dec. 16 in 
Pine Street Presbyterian Church. 
Soloists were Marion Heeb, Hazel 
Englehart, Virginia Apgar, Dorothy 
Thrush, Charles MacGregor and 
Palmer Thomas. The choir closed 
the performances by singing the Hal- 
lelujah chorus from Handel’s Messiah. 









Chaconne 


Berceuse 


Zapateado 
Allegro de Concert......... 





Hilda ANDINO 


PIANIST 
NEW YORK RECITAL, TIMES HALL, JAN. 16th. 1946 


Program 


eee wee aics Cail Mendelssohn 


Variations Sérieuses ......... 


Etude, Op. 10 No. 5.......... 
Etude, Op. 10 No. 7.......... 
Scherzo, Op. 39, in C Sharp Minor............... 


Rhapsody, Op. 79 No. 1...... 
Etude for the left hand alone. . 
La Maja y el Ruisefior........ 


ON SRS Pee toe 


The annual Yuletide service of music 
by the Harrisburg Choral Society was 
given on Dec. 18 in Pine Street Pres- 
byterian Church, when the principal 
work was Joseph W. Clokey’s Christ- 
mas fantasy, When the Christ Child 
Came. Soloists for the offering, which 
was under the direction of Martha 
Roberts, were Richard Walters, Dor- 


othy Armstrong, Mildred Johnson, 
Ruth Melchior, Dr. C. E. Holmes, 


Clark Bair and Virginia O’Hail. The 
society also closed its Christmas pro- 
gram with selections from Handel's 
Messiah. 

An “Americana” of folk song was 
presented by the American Ballad 
Singers at the Forum on Dec. 10 under 
the auspices of the Wednesday Club 
Civic Music Association. Different 
from the type of concert usually pre- 
sented in this series, the panorama of 
native songs proved a delight to the 
capacity audience. Seated at a long 
table, the six soloists, Helen Yorke and 
Rose Adele Brault, sopranos; Mar- 
garet Tobias, contralto; Lester Ger- 
man, tenor; Dolf Swing, baritone, and 
Earl Waldo, bass, sang with good- 
humored gaiety, ballads about Ken- 
tucky moonshiners, children’s ditties, 
courting tunes, play party songs and 
sea chanties. Dick McCRONE 
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"Miss Andino disclosed a highly schooled technique and 
substantial musicianship in her interpretations." 
N.Y. Herald Tribune, Jan. 17, 1946 
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OPERA AT THE METROPOLITAN 





(Continued from 300) 
this Walther is conscious of his noble 
birth and his dignity, aggressive to 
resent slights on his position and no 
flighty boy even in the throes of the 
tender passion. 

The performance as a whole was a 
moving, lyrical one, tautly controlled 
by the mastery of George Szell in the 
pit. Joel Berglund, who scored such 
a big success with his first impersona- 
tion of Hans Sachs, sang over what 
was obviously a heavy cold and yet 
managed to convey the fine qualities of 
voice and acting apparent before, and 
to make the cobbler a dominating 
figure, as he should be. John Garris 
was restored to the role of David and 
the performance gained mightily 
thereby. Otherwise, principals were 
the same as before: Eleanor Steber 
and Kerstin Thorborg; Gerhard Pech- 
ner, Emanuel List and Kenneth Schon 


Tannhduser, Jan. 21 


Tannhauser’s third hearing at the 
Metropolitan this season took place 
Jan. 21 with Lily Djanel as Venus, 
her first local performance of this part. 
Unfortunately, Miss Djanel, for all 
her musicianship, does not possess a 
voice large enough for this Wagner- 





Torsten Ralf as Walther in 
Die Meistersinger 


ian role, and in attempting to project 
her tones to the utmost that she might 
be heard over the orchestra, she sacri- 
ficed the subtlety generally expected of 
the goddess. 


Lauritz Melchior in the title role 
was in excellent voice, making his 
contribution a convincing one, both 
from a vocal and histrionic point of 
view. Helen Traubel’s Elisabeth was 
vocally successful, but her acting 
seemed vapid. Norman Cordon as 
Landgraf Hermann replaced Alex- 
ander Kipnis who was indisposed, and 
Herbert Janssen was Wolfram. Fritz 
Busch conducted. L. 


ll Tabarro, Don Pasquale, Feb. 8 


The casts of Puccini’s Il Tabarro 
and Donizetti's Don Pasquale on Feb. 
8 remained the same as in the two 
previous performances except for the 
role of Michele in the Puccini work 
which was sung with much success by 
Alexander Sved, who replaced Law- 
rence Tibbett. Mr. Sved’s baritone 
voice suits the Puccini music admir- 
ably, and his portrayal always con- 
tained the proper touch of realism. 


Others in the cast were Frederick 
Jagel, Alessio De Paolis, Virgilio 
Lazarri, Licia Albanese, Margaret 
Harshaw, Maxine Stellman and 
Thomas Hayward. Cesare Sodero 
conducted. 


Don Pasquale was again Salvatore 
Baccaloni’s show from the opening 
scene until the final curtain Bidu 
Sayao’s capricious Norina was ex- 
cellently done as were the other roles 
which were played by Nino Martini, 
John Brownlee and Alessio De Paolis 
The conductor was Fritz Busch. L. 
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Martha Graham Introduces Dark Meadow 
To New York During Two Week Season 


By Rosert SABIN 


|S pee! to the beginnings of mankind 
goes Dark Meadow, the new work 
which Martha Graham introduced at 
the Plymouth Theatre on Jan. 23, on 
the third evening of her two weeks 
season which ran from Jan. 21 
through Feb. 2. In the form of an 
archaic ritual Miss Graham has re- 
vealed man’s struggle with the mys- 
terious forces of nature, his horror of 
death, his worship of fertility and of 
the goodness of the earth, and his 
sense of spiritual transference. Carlos 
Chavez’s music for the work had been 
commissioned by’ the Elizabeth 
Sprague Coolidge Foundation for the 
festival of 1944, but he did not com- 
plete it in time for that occasion. 
Isamu Noguchi has designed a beauti- 
ful decor, consisting of monolithic ob- 
jects, which at times are used as 
phallic symbols or altars and at other 
times become geometrical elements in 
the choreographic design. And Edythe 
Gilfond’s costumes are also keenly 
imaginative, avoiding the suggestion 


of any specific race or period yet de- 
finitely indicating a very ancient time. 

If some people were slightly stunned 
by Dark Meadow, the principal rea- 
sons are probably that the work is 
completely intuitive and that it is un- 
like anything that Miss Graham has 
done in recent years. Her program 
note about “the adventure of seeking” 
and “the recurring ecstasy of the 
flowering branch” was clear enough 
to those who have followed her art- 
istic development for many years and 
who are acquainted with the psycho- 
logical background of contemporary 
art. But to the public-at-large it prob- 
ably was more misleading than help- 
ful, since it said just enough to en- 
courage the literal-minded without ex- 
plaining anything. 

No one, however, could fail to be 
excited by the magnificent movement 
in Dark Meadow. Since the days of 
Celebration and Primitive Mysteries, 
Miss Graham has not woven so 
physically absolute and so rich a 
choreographic design. The dance of 
the three men and three women half- 


way through the work is perhaps her 
supreme achievement in sheer plastic 
beauty, and Erick Hawkins, as He 
Who Summons, and May O’Donnell, 
as She of the Ground, both have ex- 
citing roles. Mr. Hawkins, in fact, 
has never danced so well as in this 
work. Miss Graham’s performance as 
One Who Seeks has a hypnotic power. 
The movement is built in spirals and 
turns, infinitely varied, but always 
maintaining the spell. Also notable 
was the sensitive dancing of Yuriko 
and of Douglass Watson, a new and 
brilliantly gifted member of the com- 
pany. David Zellmer and Mark 
Ryder, who returned to the company 
this season after several years of war 
service, were both in excellent form, 
as were Pearl Lang, Natanya Neu- 
mann, Marjorie Mazia and Ethel 
Winter. 

Mr. Chavez’s score could scarcely 
be called good music for the dance, 
since it has long passages which are 
diffuse and rhythmically vague. But 
it does have a primitive flavor, and 
Miss Graham has succeeded in making 
the spectator feel that it is exactly 
right by sustaining the intensity of 
emotion and strength of line on the 
stage. 

Merce Cunningham, Jane Dudley 
and Jean Erdman were seen in their 


familiar roles in Letter to the World, 
the two latter as guest artists. Punch 
and the Judy has been completely re- 
vised by Miss Graham and it is vastly 
superior in its present form. Angela 
Kennedy danced the role of one of the 
Fates in Punch and Nina Fonaroft's 
Child was as delightfully odious as 
ever. The rest of the repertoire was 
made up of Appalachian Spring, 
Herodiade, Every Soul Is a Circus, 
for which Paul Nordoff has revised 
the score, Salem Shore, Deaths and 
Entrances and Mr. Hawkins’ John 


Brown, which had its premiere last 


season. 

It is impossible to give adequate 
attention to the individual perform- 
ances in these highly different works 
in so brief a space. Suffice it to say 
that the entire company was in bril- 
liant form and that Miss Graham has 
never been more radiant. 

Louis Horst, musical director of the 
company, led the chamber ensemble 
with the rhythmic instinct of a born 
dance conductor. The little orchestra 
played the difficult scores very credit- 
ably. Helen Lanfer was the pianist. 





Two Singers Added 
To Metropolitan 


Mary Henderson, Soprano, and 
Giacomo Vaghi, Bass, Signed by 
Edward Johnson 


Mary Henderson, soprane, and 
Giacomo Vaghi, bass, have been re- 
cently added to the roster of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera Association, accord- 
ing to an announcement of Edward 
Johnson, manager of the Association. 

Born in Canada and graduated from 
McGill University, Montreal, where 
she studied voice and violin, Miss 
Henderson appeared in the semi-finals 
of the Metropolitan Auditions of the 
Air in 1943, and since that time has 
sung in opera and concert in the prin- 
cipal cities of the United States and 
Canada. Three years ago she made 
her first New York appearance with 
the New Opera Company. 

Mr.Vaghi has appeared in the lead- 
ing opera houses in Italy and in the 
major cities of South America. He 
sang under the direction of Fritz 
Busch at the Teatro Colon in Buenos 
Aires and under Ettore Panizza, 
former Metropolitan conductor. The 
singer who arrived here recently 
from Rio de Janeiro was born in 
Italy, but now makes his home in 
Brazil. 





Florence Mercur, who recently re- 
turned from a coast to coast tour, will 
start on a pre-Spring concert tour 
through Pennsylvania, Maryland and 
Virginia. The pianist’s first stop on 
her present itinerary was in Dallas, 
Pa., Feb. 11. 











FORTUNE GALLO 


Presents 


which covered 75 cities. 


IN ENGLISH 
Address: 


"A NATIONAL INSTITUTION" 


The Largest Permanent Traveling Operatic Organization in the U.S. A. 
Presenting Standard and Modern Operas Sung by Distinguished American Artists 
SAN CARLO OPERA COMPANY MARCHES ON 


There are more opera audiences now than ever before in the history of this country. One Hundred-and-fifty cities hear grand 
opera every season now. 600,000 opera lovers attended 250performances by the San Carlo Opera during its 1945-46 tour 


SEASON 1946-47 
TRANSCONTINENTAL TOUR OPENING IN NEW YORK, OCTOBER, 1946 
REPERTOIRE OF 15 OPERAS 
TERMS FOR COURSES AND COLLEGES 


“Martha,” “The Barber of Seville” and “Hansel and Gretel” 


FORTUNE GALLO 


SAN CARLO OPERA COMPANY 


COMPLETE PRODUCTIONS 
1697 Broadway, New York 
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Bernstein Conducts and 
Plays —Gounod’s Faust 
Given 


RocHESTER.—Musical events after 
the lull during the holidays have been 
numerous and well attended. Leonard 
Bernstein acted in the joint capacity of 
guest conductor and piano soloist at 
the Rochester Philharmonic concert on 
Jan. 10 at the Eastman Theatre, before 
a large and enthusiastic audience. The 
program began with Bach’s Branden- 
burg Concerto No. 5 with Mr. Bern- 
stein as piano soloist, Millard Taylor, 
concertmaster, as violin soloist, and 
Joseph Mariano as flute soloist. It 
was an excellent performance, though 
Mr. Bernstein rather overpowered the 
other two soloists in tone volume. 

Ravel’s Concerto for Piano and Or- 
chestra in G, found Mr. Bernstein 
again at the piano giving a brilliant 
performance of the colorful music. 
After intermission, Mr. Bernstein 
conducted the orchestra in Beethoven’s 
Eroica Symphony with sympathy and 





Frequent Events Please Rochester 


understanding and a truly poignant 
rendering of the funeral march. 


Paul White conducted the Rochester 
Civic Orchestra in the Pop concert at 
the Eastman Theatre on Jan. 13, em- 
phasizing “Fun in Music” on the pro- 
gram, and including Saint-Saéns Car- 
nival of Animals with Guy Fraser 
Harrison, the regular conductor of the 
Civic, and Harry Watts at the piano. 

On Jan. 15, the Gordon String 
Quartet with Joseph Mariano, flutist, 
as assisting artist, was presented at 
Kilbourn Hall in the chamber music 
series under the auspices of the East- 
man School of Music. Leo Weiner, 
Mozart and Ravel were the composers 
on the program. There was a large 
and cordial audience. 

The Pop concert by the Civic Or- 
chestra on Jan. 20 was conducted by 
Victor Alessandro, director of the 
Oklahoma State Symphony. While 
he directed this concert, Guy Frazer 
Harrison was in Oklahoma conduct- 
ing the State Symphony Orchestra. 
Mr. Alessandro presented a wide se- 
lection on his program and the audi- 
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ONSTANCE 


ONNETTE 


Dramatic Soprano 
CONCERT 
OPERA 





TOWN HALL RECITAL 


Oct. 28, 1945 


“Miss Connette has a pleasing 
stage presence and a surprisingly 
full and powerful voice which she 
manipulates with considerable 


deftness.” Pp. BN. Y. Tribune 


“Singing with reserve and taste 
and with a pure line. The voice 
was smooth, silken with crystal- 


line tones.” R. L., N. Y. Times 


“A very pleasing personality ... 
the voice is fresh and musical 

. intelligence in delivery .. . 
flexibility to encompass the florid 
lines.” 


Robert Bagar, World Telegram 


Personal Representative 
E. LYNE VANDERBILT 
30 E. 60 St., N. Y. City 

















ence was large and cordial. 

On Jan. 17, Mr. Harrison conducted 
the Rochester Philharmonic before a 
well-filled house at the Eastman The- 
atre. His program comprised Bach’s 
Suite from the Ballet The Wise Vir- 
gins, Ralph Vaughan Williams’ Pas- 
toral Symphony, Parade by Herman 
Rudin and Debussy’s La Mer. 

The Rochester Grand Opera Com- 
pany presented Gounod’s Faust at the 
Auditorium on Jan. 24 before a large 
audience. Era Tonoli, Italian so- 
prano, made her first Rochester ap- 
pearance as Marguerite, making a 
favorable impression with the audi- 
ence. Nino Ruisi was the Mephisto- 
pheles, his excellent acting ability, at- 
tractive stage presence, and effective 
voice, combining to make his presen- 
tation an outstanding one. Bruno 
Landi sang the tenor role with great 
beauty of tone, and Claudio Frigerio 


sang the part of Valentine with 
smoothness and finish. 
Yehudi Menuhin was the artist 


presented at the Eastman Theatre in 
the concert series under the auspices 
of the Rochester Civic Music As- 
sociation on Jan. 25. Mr. Menuhin’s 
playing was superbly beautiful, and 
he was generous with requests for en- 
cores. The audience filled the thea- 
tre and showed much enthusiasm. 
Howard Hanson conducted the East- 
man-Rochester Symphony on Jan. 24 
at Kilbourn Hall in the season’s third 
graduation recital presenting six 
Eastman School soloists, Edwin Betts, 
Ann Jones, Elizabeth Bird, Dorothy 
McConnell, Sylvia Deutscher and 
Naomi Ornest. The audience crowded 
the hall, and there was much cordial 
applause. Mary Ertz WILL 





Chesley Series 
In Utica to Expand 


Announcement Comes After 
Musical Club Decides to Dis- 
continue Community Concerts 


Utica, N. Y.—Announcement that 
the B Sharp Musical Club after 42 
years of providing Utica with top flight 
artists in coricerts plans at the close of 
this season to discontinue sponsorship 
of Community Concerts came as a blow 
to this city. 

Roland E. Chesley, however, spon- 
sor of the Great Artist Series, decided 
to fill in the gap and announced his 
1946-47 series enlarged to six con- 
certs over his previous series of four. 

Mr. Chesley will bring to Utica next 
season Fritz Kreisler, Arthur Ruben- 
stein, the Baltimore Symphony, the 
Icelandic Singers, the Ballet Theater 
and Robert Merrill, baritone, and 
Frances Greer, soprano, in joint con- 
cert. 

James Melton, who was heard at 
the December B Sharp concert, dra- 
matically interrupted his program at 
Proctor Auditorium. He had sung 
three numbers in his second group 
when suddenly he stepped to the foot- 
lights and announced: 

“IT am sorry to interrupt this pro- 
gram at this time but if you young 
ladies on the front row would like to 
put on the show, then I wish you'd 
come up here. But if you want me to 
put jit on, will you kindly let me do 
so?’ 

There was no more disturbance out 
front after that. Following the con- 
cert Mr. Melton explained that three 
bobbysoxers in the front row “were 
snapping gum in time to my music and 
combing their golden locks.” 

Etxtrs K. BALDWIN 





Mendelssohn Choir Presents 
Handel’s Messiah in Pittsburgh 
PitrsBuRGH.—The Christmas sea- 
son in Pittsburgh was graced by the 
Mendelssohn Choir’s performance of 
Handel’s Messiah under Ernest Lunt’s 
direction with Gene Greenwell, bass. 
Other soloists were gleaned from the 
choir. The Pittsburgh Concert Society 
offered Mary Martha Briney, soprano, 









REUNION IN DULUTH 


Claudio Arrau, Recent Soloist with 
the Duluth Symphony, Poses for a 
Snapshot with Tauno Hannikainen, 
Conductor of the Orchestra. The 
Artists Played the Schumann Con- 
certo Which They Performed To- 
gether in Warsaw in 1939 Shortly 
Before Hitler Took Over 





and Alberto Casabona, violinist, in its 
second recital. The Bach Choir sang 
Bach’s Magnificat and presented Sel- 
ma Kremer, pianist, in a Bach Con- 
certo for small orchestra and piano. 

i J 





Young Artist Series 
To Be Sponsored 


Philadelphia Musical Fund So- 
ciety Pays Cost of Concerts— 


Soloists Selected by Judges 


PHILADELPHIA.—In pursuance of its 
purpose of promoting the development 
of public interest in music, the Musical 
Fund Society of Philadelphia will 
sponsor a series of recitals by talented 
young musicians, to be held in a cen- 
trally located auditorium in Phila- 
deiphia during the Spring of 1946. All 
expenses of the recitals will be borne 
by the Society. Citations will be made 
and meritorious students will be as- 
sisted in realizing musical careers. 

The artists will be selected by a 
judging committee of recognized mu- 
sical authorities, from students of 
piano, stringed instruments and or- 
ganized ensembles. The judges will not 
be members of the Society. 

Application forms may be obtained 
by writing to the office of the Musical 
Fund Society, Public Ledger Build- 
ing, Philadelphia. There are no en- 
trance or other fees, but the applicant 
must present a letter from his or her 
teacher setting forth the applicant’s 
training and credentials and stating 
specifically that the teacher recom- 
mends the applicant for public recital. 
The applicants will be notified after 
their selection by the judges, of the 
time and place of audition. 

The Musical Fund Society, or- 
ganized in 1820, has ‘carried out its 
dual purposes during its 126 years of 
existence. One is to cultivate the art 
of music and the other is to relieve 
musicians and their families who may 
have fallen on hard times. The Society, 
from its inception, has had two classes 
of members ; amateur and professional. 





Robert and Gaby Casadesus 
Play at Benefit Recital 


Robert and Gaby Casadesus, pian- 
ists, gave a recital in the auditorium 
of the Museum of Modern Art on 
the evening of Dec. 12 under the aus- 
pices of the American Relief for 
France, Inc. The program brought 
the first performance of Darius Mil- 
haud’s La Bal Martiniquais, composed 
in 1944, and a first performance in 
New York of Mr. Casadesus’ Three 
Mediterraneau Dances, also written 


in 1944, In addition Debussy’s Blanc 
et Noir, Chabrier’s Three Romantic 
Waltzes and Satie’s Three Pear- 


Shaped Pieces were played. 
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N EW MUSIC From Leading Publisher 


Violin 
Imaginative Violin Pieces 


By William Kroll Published 


OUR new solos for violin and piano 

by William Kroll published by G. 
Schirmer bear the mark of distinctive 
imaginative quality and resourceful 
workmanship. The titles are Arabes- 
que, Banjo and Fiddle, Juanita and 
Prayer, and they represent widely 
varying moods. The Arabesque, with 
its graceful melodic contour, is the 
most fanciful of the set, while the 
Prayer, an adagio developed with 
warm sonorous intensity, will prob- 
ably rank as the most beautiful. Banjo 
and Fiddle, a jolly bit of descriptive 
writing, is the most brilliant of all 
and Juanita is a colorful Spanish 
waltz. These two, besides fitting well 
into a recital program, are adapted to 
radio use or encore purposes. The 
piano parts have been worked out 
with noteworthy resourcefulness. (Ar- 
abesque and Prayer, 50c each; Banjo 
and Fiddle, 90c; Juanita, 75c). i 


Reviews in Brief 


Buncombe County, N. C. (of an 
Afternoon), by Ernst Bacon, Associ- 
ated. A gay, lively, pastoral picture, 
couched in terms of the American 
folk-dance spirit. An attractive short 
piece for violin and piano. ($1). 

Figaro, from Rossini’s Barber of 
Seville, arranged by Mario Castel- 
nuovo-Tedesco, C. Fischer. An elab- 
orate concert transcription of the fa- 
miliar Figaro music, utilizing its melo- 
dic and rhythmic qualities with excel- 
lent effect in making a violin virtu- 
oso’s holiday. A brilliant display piece. 
Edited by Jascha Heifetz. ($1.50). 


Solo Voice : 


A Picturesque Song Cycle 
Based on Chinese Poems 
JNDER the title, Li Hsing (The 
Journey), a cycle of four songs 
after Chinese poems by Ashley Vernon 
has recently been published by the 





Delkas Music Publishing Company. 
Arthur Waley has made the English 
versions for all four songs, Climbing 
the Terrace of Kuan-Yin and Looking 
at the City, Boating in Autumn, Lo- 
Yang and Sailing Homeward, the ori- 
ginal texts of which are from the writ- 


8 Schirmer 





William Kroll Ernst Bacon 


ings of Po Chii-i (A.D. 772-846). Lu 
Yu (A.D. 1125-1210), Ch’ien Wen-ti 
(sixth century, A.D.) and Chang 
langsheng (fourth century. (A.D.). 
This is a cycle of uncommon in- 
terest, partly because of the imagina- 
tive texts and partlv on account of the 
aptly conceived settings. Without too 
slavish adherence to the pentatonic or 
other scales of Oriental background, 
the composer has achieved a definite 
suggestion of Oriental atmosphere, 
permitting himself in the accompani- 
ments to write elaborately fashioned 
music. The most readily appealing on 
first inspection are the charming 
Boating in Autumn with its rippling 
but individual accompaniment and Lo 
Yang. Sailing Homeward, however, 
with its picturesque piano part is an 
impressive, and the first of the set 
establishes a far-away atmosphere. 
The cycle is to be commended to the 
attention of singers with an adventur- 
ous artistic spirit and a flash of cre- 
ative imagination. The range through- 
out is for medium voice. ($1.50.) — C. 


Reviews in Brief 


Pathways of Song, a series of song 
classics newly edited and _ supplied 
with new translations, by Frank La 
Forge and Will Earhart, Witmark. 
Helpfully edited versions of standard 
songs provided in each instance with 
an elucidatory foreword. The series 
includes thus far Caldara’s Soul of My 
Heart (Alma de core); Handel’s 
Leave Me in Sorrow (Lascia ch’io 
pianga, from Rinaldo) and Verdant 
Meadows (Verdi Prati, from Alcina) ; 
Haydn’s In the Country and Sere- 
nade (Liebes Madchen, hér’ mir zu) ; 
Mozart’s Cradle Song and Longing 
for Spring; Beethoven’s I Love Thee; 


Schumann’s The Lotus’ Flower; 
Robert Franz’s Request, Farewell and 
A Woodland Journey; Fauré’s The 
Cradles, and the Irish folksong, 
Kitty of Coleraine. All are issued in 
two keys, for high and low voice. 
(50c each). 

Discovery by Richard Purvis, words 
by Anne Campbell, Elkan-Vogel. A 
well-written art song with a text of 
original interest. Medium range. (50c). 

Gotta Weave Me a Coat, by Georgia 
Safford Gossler, words by Margaret 
Bristol, G. Schirmer. An apt and pic- 
turesque setting of a monologue in 
Negro dialect. (75c). 

High Flight, by Martin D, Schram, 
poem by John G. Magee, Jr., C. 
Fischer. A stimulating poem in a sin- 
cerelv wrought setting. (50c.) 

I Bring You Roses, by F. Lawrence, 
words by Marian Phelps, Ditson: 
Presser. A _ lilting little love song, 
melodically graceful, with the slight 
blemish of a wronglv stressed syllable 
in the second line. (50c). 


New Music Received 


Solo Voices: 


“In the Woods’. by Samuel 
Gaines, words by Brychan B. Powell, G. 
Schirmer (50c). An attractive love song 
with a_ straightforward melodic line and 
an appealing text. In two keys. 

“The Last Song’’, by Paul Koepke, words 
by Herbert J. Brandon, Ditson: Presser 
(50c). An impassioned love song of in- 
gratiating melodic character. For high voice. 

“Arabian Melody”, “My Love to You” 
and “Years Have Passed’, by Rodger 
Collinn, words by Nicolai Bolin, G. Schirmer 
(50c each). Three knowingly written art 
songs, the “Arabian Melody” deriving 
special interest from its exotic color. For 
medium voice. 

“Spring Morning Call”. words and music 
by Claude Davis Richardson, Presser (50c). 
An exhilarating Spring song. For medium 
voice with good high notes. 

“The Evening Is Hushed’’, by Amy 
Worth, verse by Harold Skeath. G. Schirmer 
(45c). A poetic little love tribute that a 
sensitive interpreter could make very effec- 
tive. Two pages. For low or high voice. 

“Come Along”, by Leo Erdody, Ditson: 
Presser (@c). A sinner’s struggle with the 
devil expressed along the lines of some of 
the Negro cotton-pickers’ songs. Dialect 
suggested. Medium range. 

Four Songs by Rubin Goldmark, G. 
Schirmer (75c). A reissue in one cover of 
four examples of Mr. Goldmark’s expert 
craftsmanship in song writting, the Ode and 
“A Love Symphony”, with poems by Arthur 
O’Shaughnessy. “Spring Rains’’, with poem 
by Hamlin Garland, and “The Old. Old 
Song’, with verses by Charles Kingsley. 
For medium voice. 

“Heralds of Spring’, 
by Lily Strickland, Presser (50c). An 
exuberant song with a swinging accom- 
paniment. For medium voice with a resound- 
ing high G. 


Richards 


words and music 


adapted by 
song, G. 


“Go ’way from My Window”, 
John Jacob Niles from a_ folk 
(45c). A simple and tasteful 
that preserves the folksong 


arrangement 
from middle C to G above 


flavor. Range 
the staff. 

“Dream Vision”, by Richard Purvis, Dit- 
son: Presser (50c). An imaginative song, 
with a notably effective accompaniment. 
For high voice. 

Novelette, words and music by 
Sandoval, G. Schirmer (50c). A smoothly 
written song, expressive of the sadness of 
love’s parting. For medium or high voice. 

“O My Luve’s Like a Red, Red Rose’, 
by Sara Newell, poem by Burns, Delkas 
(50c). A new setting of a familiar text with 
a folksong flavor and an attractive lilt. 
For high or medium voice. 


Choral 


Exceptional Choral Works 
Are Published by Galaxy 


MONG the choral works which 

have been released by the Galaxy 
Music Corporation is a notably fine 
chorus for four-part mixed voices en- 
titled “In the Day of Battle”, by Elinor 
Remick Warren, a setting of Bliss 
Carman’s poem. It reveals anew the 
composer’s deeply enriched musician- 
ship and craftsmanship. In different 
vein and on a simpler scale is “To All 
Who Love a Song”, a_ three-part 
chorus for women’s voices by Julia 
Smith, a charming setting of a poem 
by Mary C. Donovan. There is an 
effective arrangement by Richard 
Kountz of Marshall Kernochan’s 
“Smuggler’s Song”, a setting of the 
Kipling poem, for four-part mixed 
chorus, and an adroit arrangement of 
the cowboy song, “Old Paint”, for 
four-part men’s chorus, by Marshall 
Bartholomew. a 


Reviews in Brief 


Miguel 


Mass (Te Deum Laudamus) for 
two voices, by Laurentius Perosi, G. 
Ricordi. A comparatively simple mass 
for soprano and alto, of appropriate 
churchly style and musically effective. 
(30c.) 

Let There Be Light, and God Be 
Merciful unto Us, by Franz Born- 
schein, Hall & McCreary. Two well- 
written anthems for four-part mixed 
voices, the first a setting of a poem by 
Samuel Longfellow. which is built up 
to an expressive climax, and the sec- 
ond, a setting of a text adapted from 
Psalm 67. 

Service for the Sabbath Morning 
According to the New Union Prayer 
Book, by N. Lindsay Norden, Bloch 
Publishing Co. A _ loftily conceived 
work, of exceptional effectiveness. 
($1.50.) 

(Continued on page 353) 





Important Choral Compositions, Songs and Books 
in the catalogue of GALAXY MUSIC CORPORATION 





CHORAL WORKS 











for Mixed Chorus and Orchestra 


HYMN OF JESUS 














FIVE MYSTICAL SONGS...VAUGHAN WILLIAMS 


TOWARD THE UNKNOWN 


VAUGHAN WILLIAMS 
STANFORD 


SONGS OF THE FLEET 
AS THE LEAVES FALL 
FOR US A CHILD IS BORN 
FESTIVAL CHORUSES 
for Mixed Voices 
A SONG FOR PEACE 
FOREVER FREE 


THE HUNDREDTH PSALM VAUGHAN WILLIAMS 


page 352 


LOVE’S OFFERING 
HAIL, SABBATH DAY 


Recent Publications 


{(Komm, siisser Tod) Come, Sweet Death] 
AS | RIDE BY....low.... JOHN M. KERNOCHAN 


YE NOW ARE SORROWFUL Soprano....BRAHMS 
from the REQUIEM 


| BOOKS | 





THE GALAXY JUNIOR CHORUS BOOK 
A collection of Two-Part Choruses, 


containing 


American and European Folk Songs, Christmas 


Carols and Festival Hymns, 
ranged by 


high, 


with Piano (or Organ) Accompaniment 
Arranged from the Orchestral Score and edited 


by T. TERTIUS NOBLE 
Coloratura 


PRAYER “Lord, Almighty God,” 


CHOPIN MAZURKA 


from the Moscow Cantata, arr. by Stewart Wille 
2 by GLADYS SWARTHOUT 
ictor Record No. 10—1166B 


LIEBLING 


med. 
TCHAIKOVSKY 


THINK ON ME ....all keys ....SCOTT-PERRENOT 


Sung by leading singers 
Recorded by Lily Pons, Columbia Record No. 17376 


17 West 46th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


compiled and ar- 


KATHERINE K. DAVIS 


OLD CAROLS FOR YOUNG MEN 
Arranged in three parts (TBB) 
Outdoor Carolling by 


for Indoor and 


CHANNING LEFEBVRE 


THE SINGING TOUCH 


by BETAH REEDER 


“A valuable source of practical information for 
every pianist to have on hand.”” Musical America 


SYSTEMATIC ORGAN PEDAL TECHNIQUE 
and General Interpretation 
by REGINALD GOSS CUSTARD 
For organists and organ students 


MUSICAL AMERICA 











(Continued from page 352) 

Valses Nobles, cycle of twelve 
waltzes by Franz Schubert, Op. 77, ar- 
ranged by Eusebius Mandyczewski for 
four-part chorus of women’s voices, 
E. C. Schirmer. Well scored arrange- 
ments of the familiar piano waltzes, 
supplied with German texts by Joseph 
Winter and English versions of them 
by Miriam Chase. Published in two 
groups of six each. (Group 1, 40c; 
Group 2, 35c.) 

Father Abraham (Lincoln), cantata 
for mixed chorus, soloists, narrator 
and orchestra, text by Emily Nichols 
Hatch, music by Charles Haubiel, 
Composers Press. An effective de- 
lineation of the plight of the Southern 
Negro during the Civil War, leading 
up to a brief battle scene and a power- 
ful climax, followed by Taps and a 
supposed vision of Lincoln cementing 
friendship. Performance-time, five and 
a half minutes. 


New Music Received 
For Men’s Voices, Four Parts, Secular: 


“Hear My Song”, 
“Pagliacci”, arr. by Henri Elkan (Delkas) 

‘The Peat-Bog Soldiers’, written by 
prisoners in a German concentration camp, 
arr. by F. Austin Walter (J. Fischer). 
“Climbin’ Up de Mountain’, Negro 
spiritual, arr. by Roger P. Bird (H. W. 
Gray). 


“Rise, Men Courageous”, triumphal march, 
by Wilbur Chenoweth. “Meadowlands”, by 
L. Knipper, and “The Caissons Go Rolling 
Along’, by Edmund L. Gruber, arr. by 
Peter J. Wilhousky (C. Fischer). 

“The Farmer’s Son’, by John Tasker 
Howard, with baritone solo. “Song of the 
Big Road”, Chinese song by Nyi Erh, 
harmonized and arr. by N. Clifford Page. 
“Swansea Town’, English folksong, arr. 
by Danforth Simonton. “A Song for Fisher- 
men’’, by Henry Lawes (17th century), arr. 
by Ralph G. Winslow. ‘‘Welcome, Sweet 
Pleasure’, madrigal, by Thomas Weelkes, 
arr. by Gwynn S. Bement (Ditson: Presser). 


“The Twins”, by Charles L. Talmadge. 
“I’m Standing in the Sun”, by Carmel 
Myers, arr. by Harlan W. Cleaveland. “The 
Barefoot Trail”, by Edward Shippen Barnes. 
“The Sussex Sailor”, by Ernest Charles. 
Romance, “Since First I Met Thee”, by 
Anton Rubinstein, arr. by Cesare Sodero. 
*““My Lovely Celia’’, by George Monro, arr. 
by Donald Edwards Cobleigh. “To Long 
Posterity”, from Handel’s ‘‘Joshua”’, and 
“Blessed Be the Day”, from Handel's 
“Susanna”, arr. by Charles D. we. 
“Hymn to the United States Navy”, by 
Ernest Charles. Serenade, by Moszkowski. 
arr. by Marco Frank (G. Schirmer). 

“How Brief That Interval’, by Carl Deis. 
“Spread Your Wings”, by Albert Hay 
Malotte (G. Schirmer). 

“The Day Is Done”, by Charles Gilbert 
Spross (John Church: Presser). 

“The Uphill Road”, by Robert Coverley, 
arr. by N. Clifford Page (Presser). 


from Leoncavallo’s 


For Women’s Voices, Two Parts, Secular: 


“Slumber Song’, by Alex. Gretchaninoff, 
arr. by Bryceson Treharne. “Within the 
Heart ’tis Ever Spring’’, by Will C. Mac- 
farlane. ‘“‘Maranoa Lullaby”, Australian 
folksong, arr. by Arthur S. Loam (G. 
Schimer). 


“Closing Ode’’, by Mozart, ed. by Herbert 
F. Ellingford (Oxford: C. Fischer). 








Charles Haubiel 


E. Power Biggs 


For Mixed Voices, Miscellaneous 
(Secular): 


“Rise Up, O Flame’, round, by Michael 
Praetorius, aranged by Frances Harley and 
Walter Aschenbrenner for two sopranos, 
altos, tenors and basses (C. Fischer). 

“Fog”, by Louise Phebe Stone, for two 
sopranos, alto, tenor and two basses, words 
by Carl Sandburg (Gray). 

“The City’s Crown”, from “The City”, 
choral suite by H. Leroy Baumgartner, for 
two sopranos, alto, tenor and two basses 
(E. C. Schirmer). 


For Unison Singing (Secular): 


“Peterkin (the Black Cat)”, by Henry 
G. Ley (Elkin: Galaxy). 


“Danny, Danny, Dando”, Czech folksong, 





aranged, with descant, by Alfred White. 

head (Gray). 

“The Billy-Goat” and “Little Wood- 

Creatures”, two Russian children’s songs, 

Fischer). 

Organ 

E. Power Biggs Edits 

Mozart Organ Sonatas 
LTHOUGH Mozart's Organ 


Sonatas have previously remained 
unknown to the public at large, they 
are full of charm and freshness, and 
the new edition of them by E. Power 
Biggs, issued by the Music Press, Inc., 
should stimulate organists to keep 
them in the repertoire. In 1777 Mozart 
was appointed organist of the Salz- 
burg cathedral, and during his rela- 
tively brief tenure of the post, he 
composed these one-movement “sona- 
tas”. Since the Archbishop had or- 
dered that the service must not last 
longer than three-quarters of an hour, 
Mozart had to write within a very 
short compass and none of the works 
lasts more than a few minutes. But 
their brevity gives them an epigram- 
matic flavor. 

The Sonatas Nos. 7, 8, 10 and 11 
for two violins, cello and organ are 
issued in one volume (score $3; parts 
30c). The Sonatas No. 12 for oboes, 
trumpets, timpani, strings and organ 
and No. 14 for oboes, horns, trumpets, 
timpani, strings and organ are included 
in another. More than a _ decade 
after these delightful works were 
written, Mozart paid his real tribute 
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NEW MUSIC From Leading Publishers 


to the genius of Bach in those late 
fugues and fantasies (not for organ) 
which are one of the greatest treasures 
of contrapuntal music. But the sonatas 
though less searching and powerful, 
bear the stamp of Mozart's genius. 


Mr. Biggs has edited them admir- 
ably. S, 
Piano 

OR ee emma 


Boogie Woogie Pieces 
For Budding Pianists 


EEPING in step with the times, 

Carl Fischer has brought out 
Here’s Boogie-W oogie, a set of twenty 
easy progressive solos for piano by 
Stanford King. An official definition is 
given of boogie-woogie as a form of 
jazz set to the twelve-measure blues 
pattern and distinguished by the con- 
stant repetition of a melodic moving 
bass while other melodies and figura- 
tions are played above it. A_ short 
history of boogie-woogie is given in 
the foreword and the basic blues pat- 
tern is clearly analyzed. 

Each of these short pieces, all lim- 
ited to one page with the exception of 
four that cover two pages, employs a 
characteristic bass figure, no two of 
those used being alike, and the right 
hand features all the runs, chords and 
blue notes associated with the idiom. 
Only the tonic, dominant and sub- 
dominant chords are used and, con- 
sequently, it is pointed out, “ear-train- 
ing is thus automatically provided 
for.” It is suggested that the basses of 
the different pieces may be inter- 
changed, and one of the explanatory 
pointers given is that in boogie boogie 
a group of an eighth note followed by 
a dot and a sixteenth note is always 
played as a triplet of eighth notes with 
a rest in place of the middle one. The 
titles speak for themselves. Among 
them are Boog It, Brother, Rug-Cut- 
tin’ Rosie, Hep-Chick Chatter, Trixie 
from Dixie, Jivin’ in the Jungle and 
Doodle-Boogie. The book offers prac- 
tical first aid to those with an uncon- 
trollable urge to become boogie woogie 
experts. (50c). Ca 


Menasce's Second Sonatina 
A Work in a Challenging Idiom 


HE Sonatina No. 2 for piano by 
Jacques de Menasce, recently pub- 
lished by the Mercury Music Corpora- 
tion, frankly makes its appeal to the 
most uncompromising lovers of dis- 
sonance. Yet even they would surely 


effect of a 


welcome the soothing 
straightforward diatonic harmony 
tucked away somewhere in the four- 
teen highly spiced pages of this work. 
At the same time, each of the four 
movements is concerned with definitely 
melodic ideas, however difficult it may 
be to fasten them in the mind except 
in the most general way. 

Perhaps the indisputable vitality of 
this music is due basically to the com- 
poser’s strong sense of rhythm and 
his flair for achieving whimsical ef- 
fects by the device of placing accents 
on the weak beats, a device that he 
has employed so similiarly in the first 
and last movements as to give them 
a pronounced kinship. There is a 
“perkiness” in both these movements 
that suggests, albeit quite legitimately, 
the Shostakovich of the Three Fan- 
tastic Dances. 

The second movement is a Scherzo, 
molto vivace, based in the main part 
on two concurrent melodic lines, 
though here again the rhythmic ele- 
ment is more engaging than the melod- 
ic. The Adagio that forms the third 
movement has a constantly changing 
rhythm, fluctuating from six beats to 
seven, to four, to five, and so on, 
which gives it a restless character 
that, added to its essentially cerebral 
quality, prevents it from offering any 
peace whatever to the troubled soul. 
Incidentally, the memorizing of this 
sonatina, despite the modest length of 
its movements, is a feat only for those 
who are at home in the idioms of 
modern dissonance. ($1.00) c. 


Reviews in Brief 


Variations on a Theme of Monte- 
verdi, by Wainwright Churchill, 
Elkan-Vogel. A set of eight well 


worked out variations on a theme from 
L’Incoronazione di Poppea, capped by 
a brilliantly developed finale that is also 
in essence a variation. Traditional lines 
have been followed and the finest ef- 
fects have been achieved in the fourth, 
a broad and tonally opulent lento, 
and the fiery finale. Not formidably 
difficult. (80c). 


Oriental Legend, by Hans Barth, 
Axelrod. An attractive piece of moder- 
ate difficulty, in which the composer 
has achieved an oriental flavor without 
too uncompromising adherence to any 
specific oriental idiom. Effectively 
developed. Five pages. (50c). 


Russian Prelude, Op. 1, Nicolas 
Slonimsky, Axelrod. A four-page piece 
of considerable melodic charm, frankly 
of the Russian romantic school, devel- 
oped to a brilliant emotional climax. 


(Continued on page 354) 
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NEW MUSIC 


(Continued from page 353) 

Three Preludes, by Richard Yar- 
dumian, Elkan-Vogel. A set of pieces 
bearing the titles, Wind, Sea and Sky. 
Sky, although the shortest, is the most 
expansive in style. The other two 
seem to be almost too sparsely written 
and yet Sea by its very economy of 
means, which involves the employ- 
ment of reiterated short figures, cre- 
ates a tangible mood and the effect 


of great spaciousness. Interesting 
pieces, of original conception and de- 
sign. ($1.00) 


Perpetuum Mobile, by Jacques de 
Menasce, Elkan-Vogel. A rapid piece 
in the composer’s characteristic man- 
ner of writing, with a right-hand part 
in double notes throughout. A good 
piece to be included in the pianist’s 
“daily dozen” for keeping fit techni- 
cally. (75c). 

Prelude, El Djem, by Dent Mowrey, 
Summy. A shert piece suggested by 
the lost colosseum in the sandy wastes 
of Eastern Tunisia that would seat 
60,000 spectators. Offers opportunity 
for impressive chordal effects in devel- 
oping the pompous ceremonial en- 
trance of the ruler and his cortége. 
Three pages. (40c). 

Idyllio, by Charles Haubiel, Com- 
posers Press. An eight-page piece of 
changing moods, written with expert 
craftsmanship but creating the im- 
pression of being cerebral rather than 
spontaneous. Difficult. (60c). 

In Deep Woods, by Edward Mac- 
Dowell, Schmidt. One of the finest of 
the New England Idyls now pub- 
lished separately. (50c). 

Praeludium in E Minor, by Mendel- 
ssohn, C. Fischer. Newly revised and 
edited by Maxwell Eckstein. (35c). 

Arioso from Cantata No. 156, by 
Bach, arranged by Maxwell Eckstein, 
C. Fischer. A new piano version of 
the beautiful arioso that Bach used 
also in his piano concerto in F Minor, 
transposed into F but sacrificing to 
— “gig in reading the loftier 
character of the origin 
rey (30c); ginal key of A 

Aprés un réve and Clair de lune, by 
Gabriel Fauré, transcribed by Guy 
Maier, J. Fischer. Adequate piano ver- 
sions of two of the best Fauré songs. 
(35¢ and 40c respectively ). 


The Whistler and His Dog, by 
Arthur Pryor, The U. S. Field Artil- 
lery March, by John Philip Sousa, 
and The Caissons Go Rolling Along, 
by Edmund L. Gruber, all arranged 
by Maxwell Eckstein, C. Fischer. (40c, 
50c and 35c respectively). 

The Sweetest Story Ever Told, by 
R. M. Stults, arranged by Henry 
Levine, Ditson: Presser. (35c). 

The Holy City, by Stephen Adams, 
arranged in easily playable form by 
Maxwell Eckstein, C. Fischer (40c). 

“Songs of My Country,” in easy ar- 
rangements for the piano, compiled 
and arranged by Ada Richter. Theo- 
dore Presser Co. (75c). 


For Band 


Music of Sleep by Cowell 
For the Band Repertoire 


Ts current expanding of the scope 
of band music is significantly ex- 
emplified in a short composition enti- 
tled “Shoonthree” written by Henry 
Cowell for band and scored according 
to the instrumental specifications of 
three different groups, standard, con- 
cert and symphonic bands. It is pub- 
lished by the Mercury Music Corpora- 
tion. 

“Shoonthree”, a foreword explains, 
is a Gaelic word for “the music of 
sleep,” which is conceived as the op- 
posite of a lullaby since the music 
grows stronger as sleep progresses. 
Accordingly, in this short, slow work 
the music begins softly and then grows 
correspondingly in intensity as sleep 
becomes sounder. At the end it dies 
away as the sleeper wakens. This is a 
piece of insinuating musical charm that 
creates the desired mood by virtue of 
the character and the treatment of one 
principal theme, first given out by the 
oboe. Although the basic character is 
radically changed for a few measures 
at one point and eventually the original 
theme attains a most compelling in- 
tensity the tempo remains the same 
throughout. A piece unusual in style 
for its medium, it proves to be pe- 
culiarly effective. It should become 
an established repertoire piece for all 
out-reaching bands. (Standard in- 
strumentation, $2.50; concert, $3.75; 
symphonic, $5.) oe 


Reviews in Brief 


Victory Tide, by William Grant 
Still, J. Fischer. An arrangement by 


Morton Gould 


William Grant Still 


the composer of his choral work of the 
same title. The pinning of the title to 
a specific time does not in any way 
lessen its usefulness as a_ brilliant 
march, (Set of parts, $1.) 

Love Scene, from Boris Godunoff, 
by Mussorgsky, arranged by Erik 
Leidzén, C. Fischer. Scored for full 
and symphonic bands ($4 and $7, re- 
spectively ). 

Latin-American Fantasy, by Clifford 
P. Lillya and Merle J. Isaac, 
Fischer. Avowedly Latin-American 
music as conceived with the North 
American musical ear in mind. Based 
on four melodies, La Paloma, La Go- 
londrina, a tango and a rhumba, with 
a phrase of the song, Ay, Ay, Ay, serv- 
ing as a bridge. Performance-time, 
approximately six and a half minutes. 
Standard, concert and symphonic scor- 
ings ($3.50, $5 and $6.75, respectively ). 

Prelude in E Flat Minor, by Sho- 
stakovich, arranged by George Donald 
Mears, G. Schirmer. A _ brilliantly 
sonorous arrangement of the favorite 
Shostakovich prelude, in standard and 
symphonic band scorings ($2 and $3.50, 
respectively ). 

Prelude and Fugue in G Minor, by 
Bach, arranged by Lucien Cailliet and 
newly revised by him, C. Fischer. No. 
6 of the Eight Short Organ Preludes 
and Fugues scored for full and sym- 
phonic bands ($3 and $6). Perform- 
ance-time, four minutes. 

Second Movement of Symphony in 
B Minor, No. 8, by Schubert, ar- 
ranged by Lucien Cailliet. The An- 
dante con moto of the ‘Unfinished” 
Symphony in standard, concert and 
symphonic scorings ($3.50, $5, and 
$6.50). 

Lullaby, by Brahms, arranged by H. 
R. Kent, ond None But the Lonely 
Heart, by Tchaikovsky, arranged by 
Cheyette-Roberts, C. Fischer. Scored 





for standard and symphonic bands 
($1.50 and $2.75). 

Guaracha, from the Latin-American 
Symphonette, by Morton Gould, ar- 
ranged by David Bennett, Mills Music. 
The third movement of the composer’s 
fourth symphonette, this utilizes both 
implications of its title, that of a drink- 
ing song and that of a dance pattern. 
For full and symphonic bands ($2.50 
and $4). 

Ave Maria, by Bach-Gounod, and 
Dance Caprice, by Grieg, both ar- 
ranged by Anton Weiss, C. Fischer. 
In three scorings, for standard, con- 
cert and symphonic bands (Bach- 
Gounod, $2.50, $3.75 and $5; Grieg, $3, 
$4.50 and $6). 

Joyanna, by James R. Gillette, C. 
Fischer. An effective overture for 
High School bands, running approxi- 
mately seven minutes. (Standard, $2; 
symphonic, $3.75.) 

“Pass in Review”, a book of sixteen 
marches for standard concert and sym- 
phonic bands. (Conductor’s score, 


$1.00; separate parts, 35c each.) C. 
Fischer. 


For Children 


A Colorful Mother Goose Book 
With Music by Opal Wheeler 


HILDREN will be delighted at 

the colorful “Sing Mother Goose” 
by Opal Wheeler, illustrated by Mar- 
jorie Torrey, which has been issued 
by E. P. Dutton & Company, 103 pp. 
$3). Miss Wheeler’s settings of the 
verses are singable and imaginative. 
and Miss Torrey’s illustrations will 
help to capture the attention of chil- 
dren and make the music more vivid 
to them. Good musical books for 
children of pre-school age and in the 
early grades are extremely important 
in forming early tastes and musical 
habits. We cannot have too many 
volumes of this sort. V. 

Children’s Suite, by Gershon Ephros, 
words by Chaim Nachman Bialik, En- 
glish translations by Harry H. Fein, 
Bloch Publishing Co. A set of charm- 
ingly written songs for children, bear- 
ing the titles, “A Birdie”, “A Hare”, 
“A Squirrel”, “A Grasshopper”, “A 
Gazelle”, “A Fish”, “A Well”, “A 
3utterfly”, “A Rainbow”, “Horse and 
Buggy”, “A Cock”, “A Dove-Cot”, “A 
Boat”, “A Sled”, “Merry-Go-Round” 
and “A Feast”. 

(Continued on page 355) 
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Choral 


More Early Choral Works 
Issued by Music Press 


MONG recent publications of 

Music Press are several more 
gems of early choral art to add to the 
impressive library this firm has al- 
ready placed to its credit. Two have 
been edited by Paul Boepple, a Mag- 
nificat in the Eighth Mode by Guil- 
laume Dufay and O Flos Flagrans 
(A Song to the Blessed Virgin Mary) 
by Johannes Brasart. Two are edited 
by Hans T. David, a brace of Madri- 
gals by Palestrina and a set of five 
three-part Psalms by Claude Le Jeune. 


The editing in every instance has 
been done with scholarly care and 
understanding, so ‘that the liturgical 
beauty of the Dufay and Brasart works 
is made accessible to choral groups. 
The Psalms of Le Jeune seem fairly 
easy to sing, by comparison, and could 
form a valuable addition to the music 
in our churches as well as in our 
homes, as Mr. David points out. More- 
over, these three-part Psalms for so- 
prano alto and bass are specifically 
within the reach of those groups that 
complain of a dearth of tenors. Three 
of them, Psalms 134, 109 and 95 have 
the French texts by Beza and English 
translations from a collection pub- 
lished in 1632, while the 100th has the 
Beza French words and English words 
from the Bay Psalm Book of 1640. 
Psalm 50 has French words by Marot 
and English words from the Ains- 
worth Psalter of 1612. The two madri- 
gals by Palestrina are fine examples. 
One is a setting of a Ballata by Pet- 
rarch on the death of Madonna Laura 





and the other, a setting of a Canzon 


by Pietro Bembi. Both are provided 


with the original Italian texts and 
English translations. = 
Brahms Organ Chorales 
Arranged for Choir Use 

HE chorales from the organ 


works of Brahms, in settings for 
mixed voices, as edited and harmon- 
ized by Winfred Douglas, have now 
been published by the H. W. Gray Co. 
both as a collection in one volume and 
separately. In the collection an intro- 
duction on the organ music of Brahms, 
completed by Leonard Ellinwood from 
notes left by Canon Douglas at his 
death two years ago is given. 
Attention is called to the five dis- 
tinct methods or styles of treatment 
in setting a chorals for organ or any 
other medium employed by Bach and 
other composers who made use of the 
Reformation chorale melodies. These 
are designated as the simple-chorale, 


the embellished-chorale, the extended- 
chorale, the Pachelbel or motet type, 
so-e@lled because it was so character- 
istic? of the settings of Pachelbel and 
his ‘contemporaries, and, lastly, the 
chorale-fantasy, combining elements of 
the second, third and fourth into a 
free fantasy in which at times the 
chorale melody is almost totally lost. 
As the writer points out, an examina- 
tion of the individual chorale-preludes 
of Brahms reveals that all of these 
styles are well represented. 

Canon Douglas’s purpose in present- 
ing these chorales in settings for choirs 
of mixed voices was to supply arrange- 
ments that could readily be used in 
conjunction with performances of the 
organ preludes. The ten chorales are 
given with English texts. ios 


Reviews in Brief 


Te Deum, by William Schuman, G. 
Schirmer. An impressive setting for 
the coronation scene of Shakespeare’s 
Henry VIII, for four-part chorus of 
mixed voices. Written in C, it is 
strikingly individual harmonically, 
with an especially effective closing 
progression on the word Deum from 
C major to full-throated final D major 
chord. 

Ave Maria (Father Almighty), by 
Ruggiero Vené, Whitney Blake. An 
effective arrangement of the Andante 
Cantabile from Tchaikovsky’s Fifth 
Symphony inspired by the composer’s 
remark, “This is the time to return to 
Faith”. For three-part women’s 
chorus, supplied with Latin liturgical 
and English texts. 

Island Secret (Salute to England), 
by Isadore Freed, C. Fischer. A set- 
ting of a poem by Chard Powers Smith 
for three-part women’s chorus, com- 
missioned by the Committee of Three 
Concert Salutes in honor of England, 
France and Russia. Impressive and 
dignified in musical concept. 

Flower-Wagon, by Mabel Daniels, 
J. Fischer. An extended chorus for 
women’s voices in three parts, with an 
appealing text by Frances Taylor Pat- 


terson. Offers grateful choral oppor- 
tunities. Performance-time, four min- 
utes. 


Three Chorales from Tagore, by 
Paul Creston, Op. 11, G. Schirmer. 
Imaginative settings of three poems 
from Tagore’s Gitanjali for four-part 
chorus of mixed voices a cappella, 
subtly suggestive in musical language 
of the spirit of Eastern philosophy 
embodied in the texts. 

From the Clayton F. Summy Co. 
come two charming original songs for 
women’s voices, Katherine K. Davis’s 
“Jesus Sleeping in the Manger” and 
a “Christmas Carol” by Robert Hern- 
ried, and two for mixed voices, with 
soprano solo, by James R. Gillette, 
“A Christmas Prayer” and “The 
Slumbering Christ-Child”. 

The E. C. Schirmer Music Co. can 
boast a novelty of uncommon interest 
in “This Is the Holy Even”, an ad- 
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William Schuman 


Paul Boepple 


mirable arrangement of an Austrian 
melody by Stephen D. Tuttle, for four- 
oart women’s chorus. The house also 
issues the old Bohemian carol, “Once, 
Long Ago”, for women’s voices, in 
three parts, with an English version 
of the text by Richard a, 


New Music Received 


For Miscellaneous Groups, Secular: 
“‘Tfca’s Castle”, Czechoslovakian folksong, 
arr. for six-pa:t women’s chorus by Frances 
Harley and Walter Aschenbrenner. ‘We 
Danced to the Music Beguiling’’, by Auton 
Arensky, arr. for women’s voices in five 
parts by Jeanne Boyd. “The Star-Spangled 
Banner’, by John Stafford Smith, arr. for 


mixed voices in eight parts by Frank 
Asper (C. Fischer). 

“Ecstasy”, by Walter Morse Rummel, 
arr. for mixed voices in eight parts by 
George Shackley (G. Schirmer). 

“The Shepherd and His Fife’. Glou- 


cestershire folksong collected by Cecil Sharp, 
arr. by Percy Judd for soprano, alto and 


baritone (Novello: Gray). ; 
“Auntie Skinner’s Chicken Dinner”, by 
Theodore Morse, and ‘“That’s an_ Irish 


Lullaby”, by J. R. Shannon, arr. by Douglas 
MacLean for soprano, alto and baritone 
(Witmark). 

“Kingdom Coming’’, by Henry C. Work, 
arr. by William C. Steere for two sopranos, 
two altos, two tenors, two basses (Ditson: 
Presser). 

“Dame Nightingale’. old German folk- 
song, arr. by Franz Wasner for soprano, 
alto and baritone (G. Schirmer). 

“Young America’’, consisting of “The 





Glorious Sun”. “‘Freedom's Soil’, ““Ode 10 


Youth” and “‘Sweet Goddess Liberty”, by 
Lodewijk Mortelmans, arr. and ed. by 
Bainbridge Crist, for girls’ voices, soprano 


and alto, and boys’ voices, soprano and alto 


(C. Fischer). 
in a Rowboat”, 


“Afternoon t 
Klemm, two-part chorus of 


by Gustar 
treble voices 


for mixed voices in cight 
parts, and “Orange Juice’, for mixed 
voices in seven parts, two “swing madri- 
gals”, by John Klein (Associated). 


For Women’s Voices, Three Parts 
(Secular): 


“Open Thy Heart”, by Georges Bizet, ar- 
ranged by Henri Elkan (Elkan- Vogel). 

““My Isle of Golden Dreams”, by Walter 
Blaufuss, arranged by Douglas MacLean. 
“Soldiers of God’’, official chaplains’ march, 
by Ben Machan, arranged by Douglas Mac- 
Lean (Remick). 

“Ode to the Statue of Liberty”, by Wal- 
ter Aschenbrenner and Frances Harley, 
words by Roland R. Rains (C. Fischer). 

“A Folksong Lullaby”, Jewish folksong 
freely arranged by Boris Levenson. ‘‘Pil- 
grim’s Song”, by Tchaikovsky, arranged by 
Channing Lefebvre (Gray). 

Waltz, from Tchaikovsky’s Serenade for 
Strings, arranged by Paul Kopke. “Will 


You Marry?”, American folksong ampli- 
fied and arranged by Robert Hernried 
(Presser). 


For Women’s Voices, Four Parts, Secular: 


“Dedication”, by Harry Robert Wilson 
(C. Fischer). 
“O Maidens, Run Quickly”, by Francesco 


Cavalli (1600-1676), and “The Girl I Left 
Behind Me”, arr. by Gena Branscombe 
(Elkan- Vogel). 

“The Prayer of Fiona MacLeod’, by 


George Frederick McKay (J. Fischer). 
“Patterfugue”, on a well-known circus 
side-show tune, by Clair Leonard, words 
by Hallie Flanagan, Christine F. Ramsey 
and Philip H. Davis (Boston Music Co.). 
“Buzzy Bizness’”’, by arles Huerter 
(John Church: Presser). 
“Come Away, Death” and “O Mistress 
Mine”, from Shakespeare’s Twelfth Night”, 
by Herbert Murrill (Oxford; C. Fischer). 
serene s Choir’, by Gena Branscombe. 
“What a Plague Are Women”, by Gerald 


R. Kechley. “Grandma Grunts”, North 
Carolina Mountain song, and “I Wonder 
When I Shall Be Married” and “Riddle 


Song”, Kentucky mountain songs, arr. by 
Marshall Bartholomew (G. Schirmer). 


(Continued on page 356) 
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> 
Viola 


A New Sonata for Viola 
By an English Composer 


ROM London and the Oxford 

University Press, via Carl Fischer, 
has come a new Sonata for viola and 
niano by Arnold Cooke, an English 
composer whose name is not familiar 
here. The musical literature of the 
viola is still comparatively so limited 
that novelties attract special attention. 
This sonata will reward the interest 
of all viola devotees. The music, while 
not epoch-making, is refreshingly spon- 
taneous. The material is developed 
with expert craftsmanship and the 
piano part is fashioned with apprecia- 
tion of pianistic sonorities and har- 
monic coloring. The three movements 
are of contrasting character and the 
complete performance-time is given 
officially as 20 minutes. ($4.25) 


Reviews in Brief 

Poem, by Gardner Reade, arranged 
by the composer for viola and piano, 
C. Fischer. The American composer’s 
expressive Andante makes the transi- 
tion tc the new medium with effective 
results. (50¢). 


Solo Voice 


Hindemith Writes Songs 
With English Texts 


PevL HINDEMITH’S Eight Eng- 
lish Songs, issued by Associated 
Music Publishers, Inc. rank with the 
most important contributions which 
have been made to the vocal repertoire 
in recent years. Since the death of 
Mahler there has been no greater or 
more original writer of songs than 
Mr. Hindemith. Das Marienleben 
alone gives him a leading place among 
contemporary lyricists. And _ these 
songs with English texts, though not 
as distinguished perhaps as some of the 
earlier works, are’ superbly imagina- 
tive. Singers should find several of 
them immediately effective with audi- 
ences, and all of them, needless to say, 
are the work of a master craftsman. 

Mr. Hindemith has chosen an amaz- 
ing variety of subjects and poets. 
His texts include On Hearing ‘The 
Last Rose of Summer’, by Charles 
Wolfe; Echo, by Thomas Moore; The 
Moon, by Shelley; On a Fly Drink- 
ing out of his Cup, by William Oldys; 
The Whistlin’ Thief, by Samuel 
Lover; Envoy, by Francis Thompson; 
The Wild Flower’s Songs, by Wil- 
liam Blake, and Sing on there in the 
Swamp, by Walt Whitman. 

The very first song, with its haunt- 
ing use of fifths in the harmonization 
of the familiar melody is one of the 
most appealing of the set. And Mr. 





Hindemith has been fortunate in cap- 
turing the overtones of the Thompson 
and Blake lyrics. The Whistlin’ Thief 
has a telling, if rather heavy-handed, 
humor about it, but the saccharine 
Moore lines sound strange in Mr. 
Hindemith’s setting. All of these 
songs deserve careful study, and if 
they do not find their way into recital 
programs, then the time-honored com- 
plaints about the mental laziness of 
singers are certainly justified. S. 


Songs and Arrangements 
Are Issued by Carl Deis 


ARL DEIS’S unfailing sense of 

what is telling as well as artis- 
tically legitimate, in working up a 
climax, marks two songs that have 
come from G. Schirmer, “Reflection” 
and “Ask Nothing More”. The first, 
a two-page setting of a charming 
little verse by Mitzi Reiners, is a 
model in building up an imposing cli- 
max in the space of a few measures. 
“Ask Nothing More”, the poem by 
Swinburne, has been given a setting 
of melodic aptness. It is developed to 
a climax of notably fine dramatic 
effect. As for the accompaniment, it 
is colorful, as in all of this composer’s 
songs. “Reflection” is published for 
both high and medium voice (45c.), 
while “Ask Nothing More” is avail- 
able in three keys (50c.). 


Mr. Deis has also taken in hand 
Victor Herbert’s “Pensee amoureuse” 
for cello and piano and deftly arranged 
it as an effective song, to words 
by Margaret Bristol. “Thoughts of 
Love” is the title. In addition, he 
has turned Enrique Miro’s “Valse 
Espagnole” into a song of charming 
Spanish grace for high voice, “Mer- 
cedes” by title, again drawing upon 
Miss Bristol for a text. Both of these 
arrangements also are G. Schirmer 
publications. (“Thoughts of Love”, 
50c.; “Mercedes”, 75c.). ad 


Reviews in Brief 


by Modest Mussorg- 
sky, edited by Carl Deis, with an 
English translation of the text by 
Helen H. Torrey and a French trans- 
lation by Louis Laloy, G. Schirmer, 
Inc. Provided with a phonetic tran- 
script of the original Russian text, 
as well as the English and French 
versions, this haunting song is issued 
for low, medium and high voice. 
(30¢). 

“Night Again”, by Johnny Ward, 
words by Edmond Kennedy, G. Schir- 
mer (50c). An example of the pres- 
ent-day popular love song. The style 
of the music and that of the words are 
somewhat divergent. Medium range. 


“Enchantment”, by Vera Kitchener, 
words by Frances Frost, G. Schirmer 
(50c). A song of striking character, 
frequent repetitions of the same note 
in the voice line, “static phrases”, so 
to speak, achieving a special expres- 


“Little Star” 


Gardner Read Paul Hindemith 


The flowing arpeggio ac- 
Issued 


siveness. 
companiment is also unusual. 
in two keys. 

“The Song of the Earth’, by Do- 

menico Savino, words by Florence 
Tarr, Robbins (50c). An excellent 
song that offers the imaginative singer 
a great opportunity for interpretation. 
For medium voice. 
Songs by Norman Soreng 
Wright; “When Lilacs Last in the 
Dooryard Bloomed”, poem by Walt 
Whitman, and “An Inscription by the 
Sea”, poem by Edwin Arlington Rob- 
inson, Delkas (50c and 40c, respec- 
tively). Two well-worked-out songs 
that enhance the moods of the texts. 
For medium voice. 

“The Whistler’s Song”, based on 
“The Whistler and His Dog”, by 
Arthur Pryor, words by Al Trace, C. 
Fischer. A jolly song for a man 
singer that gives him an opportunity 
to exploit his whistling as well as his 
vocal prowess. Medium range. 

“You”, by James Houston Spencer, 
words by Grace Mowitt Rutherford, 
Composers Press (40c). A fine song, 
dignified in conception and significantly 
expressed. For low medium voice. 

“Here Again”, by Thelma Jackson 
Smith, words by Marion Blake, Pres- 
ser (50c). An imaginatively con- 
ceived apostrophe to Spring, with a 
picturesque accompaniment. For high 
voice. 

“Yesterday” and “Flaming Skies”, 
by Ned B. Abbott, words by Oakley 
Stout, G. Schirmer (45c and 50c, re- 
spectively). Two well-planned songs 
of which the first is the more effective. 
In two keys each. 

Four Hardy Songs by Robin Mil- 
ford, Oxford: C. Fischer ($1.20). A 
set of notably fine settings of poems by 
Thomas Hardy, “To Sincerity”, “The 
Colour”, “If It’s Ever Spring Again” 
and “Tolerance”. Melodic individual- 
ity and _ resourceful craftsmanship, 
“Tolerance” being a noteworthy exam- 
ple of fluid rhythm adjusting itself 
measure by measure to the text. “The 
Colour” has a delectable folksong 
savor. Medium range. 

“Today Love Spoke”, by Margaret 
Unitt, words by Marie Falconer, G. 
Schirmer (45c). An apostrophe to 
love, of widely ranging melodic line. 
Two pages. In two keys. 


Two 


“Onaway” (“Song of Hiawatha”), 
by Jacques “Wolfe, words by the com- 
poser, Ditson (60c). A song with a 
fine sweep of vocal line and a pictur- 
esque accompaniment, and with the 
distinction of being an effective Indian 
song without the employment of the 
familiar clichés of Indian music. 

“Lullaby for Judith” and 
nesse”’, two songs by Rhéa Silberta, 
with words by Marjorie White, Del- 
kas (50c each). A pair of art songs 
that establish a tangible mood in each 
case. The first has an insinuating 
swing in the accompaniment, which 
conflicts rather dissonantly and arbi- 
trarily with the melody line in some 
places. “Jeunnesse” is developed to a 
telling climax. 

“A Love Song”, words and music 
by Clara Edwards, Ditson (50c). An- 
other frankly melodic and rhythmically 
pulsating song following the compos- 
er‘s familiar general pattern. 

Vocalise, by Sergei Rachmaninoff, 
Op. 34, No. 14, G. Schirmer (35c). A 
fresh release of the Russian composer’s 
familiar wordless song. Cs 


“Jeun- 


New Music Received 

“Mv Bluebird’, by Camargo Guarnieri. 
text by Manuel Bandeira, English version 
by Theodore F. Fitch, Associated (60c). 
Individual in conception and style as regards 
both the voice line and the accompaniment. 
Medium range. 

“Retribution”, by Mana-Zucca, words by 
Johanna Frada, John Church: Presser (50c). 
Writing in a serious vein, the composer 
here supplies an expressive setting for the 
text. Range within an octave for medium 
voice. 

“Peasants”, by Irving Lowens, words by 
Helen Cornelius, G. Schirmer, (40c). An 
effective pastoral song, with an unusual 
poem. In two keys. 

“Paris”, words and music by John 
Ringling North and J. Fred Coots, C. 
Fischer. A sentimental song in popular style 
with a melody of ready appeal. 

“Vision de paix” (‘‘Vision of Peace’’), 
French and English words and music by 
Ida Franca, Covais Music Co. (50c). A 
song of flowing line for high voice capable 
of moving easily in the domain of high A 


at. 

“Cadon le Foglie” and “C’era la luna 
(“’Twas the Moon’), by Vincenzo de 
Crescenzo (50c each). Two songs contrasting 
in mood, with suavely flowing melodic line. 
Vocally grateful but limited in appeal by 
the lack of English translations of the 
Italian texts, by Elisa Capobianco-Alfieri 
for the first and Robert Bracco for the 
second. For medium voice. 

“I’m Coming Home”, by Lyn Murray, 
words by Sylvia Golden. G. Schirmer (50c). 
A nostalgic song of strong melodic and 
sentimental appeal and timely interest. For 
medium voice. Supplied with chord names 
for the  ukelele. 

Two Songs by Erno Balogh, re-issued 
in one cover by Associated (75c). Songs 
with expressive line and far-flung piano 
accompaniments, originally published in the 
Universal Edition, bearing the titles, 
“Chant” and “Song of Summer”, and 
supplied with both Hungarian words and 
English versions by Edith Rehrens. Medium 
range. 

“Monotone”, by Genevieve Davisson, G. 
Schirmer (50c). A well-conceived musical 
setting of one of Carl Sandburg’s “Chicago 
Poems”. In two keys, for medium or low 
and high voice. 

“Brother, Take a Walk’, words and 
music by Ben B. Lipset and Hugo Perette, 
treating of the Cain and Abel story in a 
colloquial manner. Leeds Music Corp. 


(Continued on page 357) 
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For Orchestra 





tively Orchestra Suite 
Based on Fiddlers’ Tunes 


N the orchestral domain a Suite on 

Fiddlers’ Tunes by George Fred- 
erick McKay that has recently been 
published by J. Fischer & Bro. seems 
qualified to fill a double purpose. 
Though it is specifically designed for 
student orchestras (the work is dedi- 
cated to the Interlochen Orchestra and 
its conductor, Joseph E. Maddy), it 
offers a tempting holiday to members 
of large professional groups as well. 
Here are rollicking tunes such as 
Wagoneer and Sawyer, Sandy Land 
and Leather Britches, two Andantes 
of poetic implications, the nostalgic 
Smoky Mountain and the sentimental 
Sail Away, Lady, with Calico Jane 
tucked in as a special invitation to 
break into a dance. The well planned 
score is for two flutes, two oboes, two 
clarinets, two bassoons, four horns, 
three trumpets, three trombones, 
strings, tympani, xylophone and tri- 


angle. For symphonic orchestra the 
five string parts are augmented. 
(Full orchestra score, $4.00; sym- 
phonic orchestra, $6.50). 

G. 


Colorful Orchestration 
In Aurelio Pescara's Tibet 


IBET is the alluring title of a 

symphonic sketch by Aurelio Pes- 
cara that has just been brought out 
by the Associated Music Publishers, 
and perusal of its pages inspires the 
impression that its distinctive quality 
lies more in its instrumentation rather 
than its material. This is not to imply 
that the material lacks interest or at- 
mosphere, On the contrary, the music 
very tangibly suggests the mysterious 
orientalism associated with the country 
that gives its name to the work. But 
the most impressive element is the 
orchestral color that the composer has 
known how to achieve by means of the 
adroit mixing of the instrumental 





Paul Creston 


Samuel Barber 


pigments of a full-sized symphony or- 
chestra complete with gong and tom- 
tom. There is much effective work 
for the harp, which is kept busily 
occupied almost continuously, and the 
celesta also gets a special share of 
attention. Needless to say, it is a work 
for the professional orchestra speci- 
fically and not to be attempted by 
student or other amateur groups. The 
playing-time is seven minutes. (Score, 
$1.75; score and set, $6.75; extra parts 
available). : 


A Fine Song by Levenson 
For Voice and Orchestra 

SONG, “Night Thoughts”, by 

3oris* Levenson, recently pub- 
lished by the Hargail Music Press, 
gains a special communicative power 
from the manner in which it is scored, 
for low voice and string orchestra. 
The composer calls it a Russian tone 
picture and this aptly describes his 
treatment of a Russian poem by Ivan 
Bounin, which is given along with an 
English version by Bernard Grebanier. 
It is a fine song, of sombre but poign- 
ant mood, and the orchestral part is 
very adroitly worked out, complement- 
ing the voice. (75c) 


Reviews in Brief 

Second Essay for Orchestra, by 
Samuel Barber, G. Schirmer. The 
score of a short work introduced by 
the New York Philharmonic-Sym. 
phony under Bruno Walter four years 
ago, now issued in the G. Schirmer 
Edition of Study Scores. Not one of 
the young American composer’s most 








Maximilian in Mexico. 


was originally written. 


paniment for rent. 





| NEW CADMAN WORK FOR CELLO AND PIANO 
A Mad Empress Remembers 


@ Based upon the tragic and romantic 
story of the ill-fated Carlotta and Emperor 


@ Also to be had with full 
accompaniment, in which form this work 


® Piano and violoncello part now in print. 
Score and parts of the orchestral accom- 
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ingratiating compositions but interest- 
ing for its characteristically adventur- 
ous character. Time-duration, nine- 
and-a-half minutes. ($1.50). 

Onaway (Song of Hiawatha), by 
Jacques Wolfe, arranged by Adolf 
Schmid, Ditson: Presser. The effec- 
tive new Wolfe song in combination 
orchestration, which may be used as a 
straight orchestral piece or as an or- 
chestral accompaniment to voice or 
voices, and in scoring for full orches- 
tra, cued for concert orchestra and for 
small orchestra. Time, two minutes 
and forty seconds. ($2.50). 

Chaconne in G Minor, by Purcell, 
transcribed by John Barbirolli, C. 
Fischer. An orchestration that en- 
hances the stately beauty of the early 
English master’s work. ($2.). 

Four Dances from The Blue Bird, 
by Norman O'Neill, arranged for 
strings and piano by Alfred Reynolds, 
London: Elkin; New York: Galaxy. 
A notably effective arrangement of 
four charming dances, Dance of the 
Mistmaids, Dance of Fire and Water, 
Dance of the Stars and Dance of the 
Hours. 

Hymnus, by A. von Fielitz, ar- 
ranged by Merle J. Isaac, C, Fischer. 
The impressive von Fielitz chorale in 
scorings for small, full and symphonic 
orchestra. ($1.05, $1.50 and $2.). 

ied 


“Zigeuner”, by Noel Coward, trans- 
cribed by F. Campbell-Watson, Harms, 
Full Orchestra ($3) Small Orchestra 
($3). Admirably planned instrumenta- 
tion of a popular piece for the pub- 
lisher’s Auditorium Series for Orches- 
tra. 


Maxwell Eckstein and the publish- 
ing house of Carl Fischer have inaug- 
urated a series of familiar songs ar- 
ranged for voice and piano with solo 
parts for orchestra instruments. Thus 
far Mr. Eckstein has arranged “None 
3ut the Lonely Heart”, by Tchaikov- 





sky; “Jeannie with the Light Brown 
Hair” and “Beautiful Dreamer”, by 
Stephen Foster; “Short’nin’ Bread”, 
American Southern Mountain song, 
and “The Marines’ Hymn” (“From 
the Halls of Montezuma”). The or- 
chestra instruments used are those in 
C, B flat and E flat and all bass clef 
instruments. These five familiar songs 
of widely varying character seem to 
gain a new effectiveness from the well- 
devised accompaniment scorings. (35c 
each.) G. 


Saxophone 


Paul Creston Writes 
A Saxophone Sonata 

HE saxophone has now engaged 

the attention of Paul Creston to 
the extent of inspiring that composer 
to make a substantial contribution to 
the instrument's limited literature in 
the form of a Sonata for E-Flat Alto 
Saxophone with piano acompaniment. 
It is published by Axelrod Music 
Publications. The composer’s Opus 
19, this work follows the traditional 
sonata plan in consisting of three 
movements in contrasting moods. 

From the standpoint. both of the 
tonal capacities of the wind instru- 
ment involved and of musical effec- 
tiveness the sonata is knowingly writ- 
ten. The thematic material has a very 
pronounced individuality in the first 
and second movements, while the 
dancing third derives a piquant rhyth- 
mic allure from the shifting of the 
strong accent to the other beats and 
half-beats. The unexpectedness of the 
harmonic progressions is a familiar 
manifestation with Mr. Creston and 
in the slow movement this element 
aids the five-four rhythm materially 
in sustaining the obviously desired 
mood of a poetic remoteness. This is 
an addition of genuine significance to 
the playable library of the saxophone. 
($2.50). Cc. 
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LL ot the joy and tumult of a 
Asem festival are reflected in the 
Protée, Symphonic Suite No. 2, by 
Darius Milhaud which has been re- 
corded by the San Francisco Sym- 
phony, conducted by Pierre Monteux, 
who introduced this buoyant music to 
the United States in 1921 in Boston. 
(Victor Album, DM 1027, 3 discs). 
One can understand why the music 
created a tremendous sensation at its 
premiere in Paris, but one is equally 
convinced that it must have been popu- 
lar from the first. For it is a score 
bursting with wit, rhythmic vitality, 
barbaric splendor of sonorities and 
orchestral colors and exquisite touches 
of imagery. Milhaud’s interest in 
Spanish and South American music, 
his profound study of jazz and his own 
native exuberance and lyric gift are 
all written large in the suite. 

The playing of the San Francisco 
Symphony is satisfactory, but it is the 
splendid conducting of Mr. Monteux 
which makes this recording so excit- 
ing. His rhythmic exactitude, always 
accurate yet never stiff or lifeless, 
gives this music the breath of life. 
Each of the five sections, the overture, 
prelude and fugue, pastorale, nocturne 


FOR 
THE 


and finale has a different musical 
character. In its exotic orchestration, 
contrasts of rhythm and mood and 
masterly variety of motives, the suite 
is truly Protean. Those who are not 
yet familiar with Milhaud should make 
his acquaintance through this work. 


| tad pianists today are equipped to 
develop so complete a realization 
of Franck’s colossal Prelude, Chorale 
and Fugue as Artur Rubinstein 
achieves in his latest recording for 
Victor (Album DM-1004, two 12-inch 
discs). Like the Sonata for Violin 
and Piano, this work, with its wide 
spread chordal structure, its tortuous 
cross-hand arpeggios and involuted 
melodic weaving, does not lie well 
under the hands of the player; it is 
almost uwmnpianistic. Mr. Rubinstein, 
however, is undaunted by such per- 
plexities. Having got complete mas- 


‘tery over the technical difficulties, he 
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gracious music . 
The Village That Nobody Knows 


. . beautiful lyrics for your repertoire— 


(Med.) (High)..... HAYDN WOOD 


Words by H. Simpson 


This Quiet Night 
Evening Song sant 


My Life Is A Love Song. . 
Hand In Hand, Beloved 


Med.) 
Poem by Alfred, Lord Tennyson 
Words by 


...(Med.) (High)........... HAYDN WOOD 
Words by H. J. Brandon 
d 


ROY HARRIS 
High) ALBERT ARLEN 


B. Sievier 
(Med.) 


......DAVID W. GUION 


Words by J. W. Bratton 








Words by Kathleen Egan 


GOD REMEMBERS EVERYTHING 


(Med.) (High) 
Music by Albert Arien 








My Heart Is Yours 

The Quiet Cathedral 
In That Morning (Negro Spiritual) 
My Little Brown Nest By The Sea 


LILY STRICKLAND 


) 
iRleey. <5iss.% SAUNDERS AND MASON 


(High)... R. NATHANIEL DETT 
(High) CLARA EDWARDS 





A Group of Irish Songs .. . 
My Rainbow Rosary 


(Med.)......... KELLY, CARLO, SANDERS 


That Tumble-Down Shack In Athlone. (Med.) .PASCOE, CARLO, SANDERS 


Springtime in County Clare....(Low} (High).... REGINALD MO 
Words by M. O’Shea 9 ran 


Aranmore 


(Med.) (High) 


.REGINALD MORGAN 


Words by E. Lockton 
“Secular & Sacred Songs” Thematic Free on Request 
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Norman Cordon 


remains completely free to explore the 
romantic beauty of the melodic lines in 
all their intricate designs and develop- 
ments. Here, indeed, is a master per- 
formance of one of the master works 
of keyboard literature which should 
be in every record library. 


WELL nigh ideal performance of 
Leonard Bernstein’s Jeremiah 
Symphony is that offered by the St. 
Louis Symphony under the composer’s 
direction with Nan Merriman, as the 
mezzo soprano soloist. (Victor album, 
DM 1026, 3 discs). By giving us con- 
temporary works recorded in collabo- 
ration with the composers themselves 
the recording companies are perform- 
ing a vital service to the interpreters 
of the future. What would we not give 
for a performance of a work by Wag- 
ner under his baton! Legend distorts 
inevitably, but recordings do not lie. 
In relistening to Mr. Bernstein’s 
musical reflections of the biblical 
prophet one commends the New York 
Music Critics Circle for its choice of 
the symphony as the outstanding or- 
chestral work by an American intro- 
duced in the 1943-44 season. The music 
is as gripping as it was at first hear- 
ing. The composer has not striven to 
be startling or unique, but has written 
straight out of his imagination. The 
intricate rhythm of the scherzo, Pro- 
fanation, is superbly handled by the 


orchestra under Mr. Bernstein and 
Miss Merriman sings the Lamentation 
with unmistakable conviction. This, 
indeed, is the crown of the work, and 
there are few modern composers who 
have written so tellingly for voice and 
orchestra. As a whole, the recording 
is acoustically well balanced and 
clear, though in the last movement 
there are one or two uneven spots. 
Here are a work and a performance 
to be recommended without reserva- 
tions. S 


SECOND selection of songs from 

Schubert’s great Winterreise cycle 
—that incomparable set of 24 for 
which the composer received something 
like 20-cents each from his generous 
publisher, and the proofs of which he 
corrected virtually on his deathbed— 
is given us by one of the few great 
Lieder singers Of our generation, 
Lotte Lehmann (Columbia, Album 
M-587, three 10-inch discs). This 
group comprises Gefror’ne Tranen, 
Erstarrung, Irrlicht, Einsamkeit, Der 
Greise Kopf and the last of the cycle, 
Der Leiermann. 

It is not too difficult to analyze 
Mme. Lehmann’s mastery of this 
music. The great thing is that she 
begins with the right premise. These 
are small, deeply personal and un- 
pretentious pieces, like brief notes to 
a friend. Understanding this, Mme. 
Lehmann sings them simply, sweetly ; 
does not attempt to make a production 
of them. She realizes, too, that they 
are poignant rather than tragic; 
sentimental rather than emotional ; 
human rather than heroic. This ac- 
counts for the unmatchable style. 
Then there is the diction. It is no 
particular compliment to Mme. Leh- 
mann to say that her German is fault- 
less since that is her native tongue. 
Rather it is the enunciation that com- 
mands our admiration. Barely a word 
in all of these recordings, no matter 
how extended or contracted the syl- 
lables, fails to come through with 
perfect clarity. This achievement adds 
the final stroke to a perfect concept 
of Lieder singing. E 


BVIOUSLY Artur Rubinstein 

took Beethoven’s title quite liter- 
ally when he recorded the Appassion- 
ata Sonata (Victor album, DM 1018, 3 
discs). The pianist storms through the 
work in breathtaking fashion, but in 
the second movement he captures the 
breadth and eloquence of Beethoven’s 
conception. It is in this episode of in- 
trospective repose that Mr. Rubin- 

(Continued on page 359) 
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(Continued from page 358) 
stein’s playing is most completely 
satisfying. 

There is no resisting the fire and 
brio of his performance of the opening 


and of the headlong finale, but one. 


cannot help feeling, when it is over, 
that the artist has rushed over many 
a point of musical significance in his 
excitement. As a feat of sustained 
technical brilliance there are few 
things on records to be compared to 
the last movement, in which Mr. Ru- 
binstein blithely ignores Beethoven’s 
warning “Allegro ma non troppo” and 
rides the whirlwind. A delectable per- 
formance of the Minuetto from the 
Sonata in E flat, Op. 31, No. 3 fills in 


the final side of the set. a 


LTHOUGH it may not measure 
\ up to the grandeur of the Fifth, 
Shostakovich’s Sixth Symphony is one 
of his most immediately appealing 
works and the recording which Fritz 
Reiner has made with the Pittsburgh 
Symphony should win new friends for 
it. (Columbia Masterworks Set, MM 
585, 5 discs). Since its American pre- 
miere in 1940 the symphony has made 
a place for itself in the repertoire 
second only to those of the First and 
Fifth. 


Mr. Reiner builds the magnificent 
Largo movement which opens the 
symphony with a keen sense of its im- 
mensity of scale and brooding elo- 
quence. Few modern composers can 
write so introspectively as Shostako- 
vich without sounding either affected 
or rhetorical. But this movement 
is as vast in its substance as it is 
in its outlines. As if overjoyed to 
escape from the sustained intensity of 
the introduction, Mr. Reiner and his 
men scamper through the two succeed- 
ing allegro movements with genuine 
abandon. Needless to say, the conduc- 
tor’s meticulous sense of detail is 
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Frieder Weismann with Licia Albanese 


everywhere present. This recording 
must have presented a serious problem 
to the engineers and it does not escape 
blurs and echoes in some passages but 
it is brilliant, for all of that. A virtuo- 
sic performance of Kabalevsky’s vul- 
gar and noisy Colas Breugnon Over- 
ture is included in the album, to fill 
out the final side. S: 


HE performance of Saint-Saéns’ 

C Minor Concerto by Robert 
Casadesus assisted by the Philhar- 
monic-Symphony under Artur Rod- 
zinski (Columbia Masterworks album 
MM 566, 3 discs) is better than this 
recording sounds. The distinguished 
French artist gives a virtuoso inter- 
pretation of the work, spirited, bril- 
liant and wholly polished from a stand- 
point of technique and musicianship. 
Mr. Rodzinski furnishes him a sym- 
pathetic accompaniment. Yet the solo 
instrument as seems so often to happen 
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is only occasionally in tune. Why is it 
that, with all the advances in record- 
ing technique, it still appears so dif- 
ficult to make-the best of pianos sound 
scarcely better than an old-fashioned 
tin pan? There must be some means 
of correcting this distressing fault for 
the instrument does intermittently give 
the impression of the first class con- 
cert grand it is. 


There are moments, too, when the 
orchestral background seems thin and 
needlessly pallid. 


HE present reviewer finds it some- 

what difficult to agree with the 
claim of Victor’s press release that 
the new recording of Brahms’ Alto 
Rhapsody, done by Marian Anderson 
and the San Francisco Symphony 
under Pierre Monteux (Victor Sp- 
13, 2 discs), represents “a definite 
improvement” over the one Miss An- 
derson made with the Philadelphia 
Orchestra under Eugene Ormandy in 
1939. Doubtless ‘the new one does 
embody technical advances of one sort 
or another—of this the writer is not 
qualified to speak. But while the re- 
cording is unquestionably in many 
respects a good one he feels that Mr. 
Ormandy has the loftier conception 
of the lovely work, that his tempos 
are better chosen than Mr. Monteux’s 
more lagging ones, that the Philadel- 
phia players furnish a smoother back- 
ground, that Miss Anderson’s voice 
sounded fresher seven years ago and 
even that the Westminster Choir far 
surpasses the San Francisco Munici- 
pal Chorus. With regard to tempos 
one detail may be of interest—the San 
Francisco performance requires two 
12 inch records where the Philadel- 
phia one called for one 12 inch and 
one 10 inch one. The “changes” in 
the earlier recording were also more 
adroitly managed. 


Single Discs (12-Inch) 


Three charming ballet numbers 
from Grétry’s Céphale et Procris—a 
tambourin, minuet and gigue—are well 
played by the Chicago Symphony un- 
de Désiré Defauw. Unless the re- 
viewer is mistaken these pieces have 
been touched up for modern orchestra 
by the late Felix Mottl or some sim- 
ilar arranger. It is hardly probable, 
however, that purists will become too 
greatly perturbed by the quantity of 
instrumental tone unloosed for this 
18th Century music, particularly as 
the Chicagoans play so well. (Victor 
Red Seal). 


Somehow one does not habitually 
associate Lily Pons with Mozart sing- 
ing and it is unlikely that musicians 
to a man will acclaim the popular 
soprano’s performance of “L’Amero,” 
from Il Re Pastore, as an unexcelled 
model of Mozart style. One can de- 
pend on it, however, that a large 
section of Miss Pons’ public will be 
delighted with the way she delivers 
the fioriture of the air and will also 
find much to its taste in the tender 
cantilena. The violin obbligato is sup- 
plied by Mishel Piastro and the Col- 
umbia Opera Orchestra is conducted 
by no less than Bruno Walter. (Col- 
bia Masterworks). 


Two show pieces for violin, an ar- 
rangement of La Campanella by Paul 
Kochanski and Valentin Pavlovsky’s 
synthesis of themes from Prokofieff’s 
Peter and the Wolf, have been re- 
corded by Ricardo Odnoposoff. Both 
pieces, particularly the arrangement of 
the Prokofieff work give the violinist 
ample opportunity to display his more 
than ample technical and tonal abili- 
ties. (Victor Red Seal.) 


Luboshutz and Nemenoff turn out a 
sparkling performance of “Largo al 
Factotum” from Rossini’s Barber of 
Seville in an arrangement by the 
Kovacs (Victor Red Seal). On the 
opposite side is an arrangement of 
Kreisler’s Tambourin Chinois arranged 
by Mr. Luboshutz himself. These are 
trifling musical bon-bons, but they are 





served up with a dash of true virtu- 
osity. 

Another version of 
from the South has been recorded by 
Arthur Fiedler and the Boston Pops 


Strauss’ Roses 


Orchestra (Victor Red Seal). Tech- 
nically the performance is impeccable. 
The full-bodied tone of the orchestra 
is beautifully reproduced. However, 
there is little of the catchy, Viennese 
lilt to be found in the conductor's 
rhythms. 

Victor has done itself no particular 
credit in the matter of recording of 


(Continued on page 360) 
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(Continued from page 359) 
Jose Iturbi in point of interpretation 
in the disc devoted to a performance 
by the well known pianist of Chopin's 
A flat Polonaise. Much more agree- 
able is Victor’s repressing of Dorothy 
Maynor’s exquisite singing of “Depuis 
le Jour”, from Louise, and the familiar 
recitative and air from Debussy’s 
L’Enfant Prodigue, both numbers ac- 
companied by the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra under Eugene Ormandy. 


William Primrose accomplishes 
amazing things with the viola in his 
arrangements of four charming pieces 
by Arthur Benjamin, the Jamaican 
Rhumba, Matty Rag, Cookie and 
From San Domingo, with Vladimir 
Sokoloff at the piano. Kreisler has 
obviously been Mr. Primrose’s model 
in these sophisticated but delightful 
pieces. Equally brilliant is Mr. Sokol- 
off’s piano playing. (Victor Red Seal). 


[* the ordinary run of things a per- 
formance of Beethoven’s C Minor 
Piano Concerto by Artur Rubinstein, 
accompanied by Toscanini and the 
NBC Orchestra should be an event. 
Actually, such a set as recently put 
out (Victor album, DM 1016, 4 discs) 
is a sorry disappointment. The reason 
for this is undoubtedly mechanical. 
The recording was made from a 
broadcast of a concert performance on 
Oct. 29, 1944 and it was consequently 
impossible to control matters by cer- 
tain of the usual technical means. 
Regardless of the merits of this per- 
formance from a purely interpretative 
standpoint, the sound of the piano, 
sadly tinny and out of tune, and the 
dubious intonation of the orchestra 
(particularly the wind choirs), de- 
prives the listener of the deep satis- 
faction he might under ordinary con- 
ditions obtain from the set. Unless 
Messrs. Rubinstein and Toscanini col- 
laborate on another recording of the 
work the present one threatens to be a 
jeplorable waste of energy and material. 


"T°HE aartistic level of the newly 
recorded “Lawrence Tibbett Pro- 
gram” (Victor album M 1015, 4 
discs) is not precisely high. The 
popular American baritone offers a 
motley array of songs and arias such 
as the “Eri tu’, from the Masked 
Ball, the Evening Star song from 
Tannhauser, Scarpia’s rantings from 
the Te Deum scene in Tosca, two ex- 
tracts from those pitiable samples of 
native opera, The King’s Henchman 
and Merry Mount, something out of 
Porgy and Bess, that appalling “home- 
sick song” made out of the Largo of 
Dvorak’s New World Symphony and, 
for good measure, “On the Road to 
Mandalay” (in which the baritone 
carefully renders every “ay” sound in 
the best Cockney tradition). Two or 
three of these numbers Mr. Tibbett 
delivers with something like his for- 
mer beauty of tone but for the rest his 
singing is loud, blatant and unmodu- 
lated. The orchestral accompani- 
ments are conducted by Nathaniel 
Shilkret. 
EYOND question Toscanini’s 
newly issued performances of 
Haydn’s B Flat Symphony of the 
Salomon series (Victor album DM 
1025, 4 discs) must be accounted not 
only one of the great conductor’s su- 
preme interpretations of a great 
classic but also one of his most com- 
pletely successful recordings. Barring, 
perhaps, an almost negligible surface 
noise or two there is virtually nothing 
about this splendid set to which one 
might take exception. The symphony 
itself is one of Haydn’s grandest in- 
spirations and the composer was not 
exaggerating when he spoke of its 
“mellowness and maturity”. He never 
wrote a greater page than the adagio 
cantabile movement that opens so 
strangely like “God Save the King” 
and part of which he found worthy 
of incorporating in The Seasons. The 
noble work lies very close to Tosca- 
nini’s heart. His performance of the 
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Artur Rubinstein 
Records Beethoven's 
Appassionata Sonata 


slow introduction and the sensitive- 
ness with which he effects a transi- 
tion to the allegro is one of those 
strokes of Toscaninian genius which 
stand above all praise. 

The playing of the NBC Orchestra 
is worthy of such leadership. The last 
record face is given over to a per- 
formance of the adorable Scherzo of 
Mendelssohn’s Octet, which seems like 
no intrusion after the Symphony. 


ICTOR’S second experiment with 

the new non-breakable plastic 
record takes the shape of a series of 
Rossini opera overtures played by the 
NBC Orchestra under the direction 
of Arturo Toscanini (Victor album, 
DVZ 4 discs). The overtures pres- 
ented are those to the Barber of 
Seville, Il Signor Bruschino, La Cen- 
erentola and La Gazza Ladra, besides 
a delightful Pas de Six from William 
Tell which reminds one astonishingly 
of Smetana. Both recording and per- 
formance make these more or less 
familiar pieces sound like new minted 
masterworks. What Mr. Toscanini 
does to pages which the average per- 
son regards as pickings from the old 
operatic grab bag is simply incredible. 
How does he find all that wealth of 
inner voices which give this music 
such freshness, vitality, breadth and 
ceaseless animation? If the present 
reviewer may express a preference it 
would be for the robustious Gazza 
Ladra Overture (which Wagner used 
to enjoy so heartily that he requested 
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the bandmaster on the Piazza of St. 
Mark in Venice to play it) and for 
the delicious little Signor Bruschino 
introduction, with its rhythmic tapping 
of bows on the back of the violins. 
However, all these ancient pieces be- 
come astoundingly rejuvenated under 
Toscanini’s baton, Even if now and 
then the hall where the recordings 
were made sounds somewhat over 
resonant the set is sheer delight. 


he these days when first rate per- 
formances of Mozart abound there 
seems little call for a work like Tchai- 
kovsky’s Mozartiana Suite. However, 
there are still people who find pleasure 
in it and who can even enjoy the 
coarse perversion of the lovely motet 
Ave Verum, of which Tchaikovsky 
orchestrated the Liszt transcription. 
To such persons the really fine per- 
formance of the Suite (Columbia 
Masterworks album, MX 248, 2 discs) 
by the Philharmonic-Symphony con- 
ducted in admirable style by Artur 
Rodzinski can be unstintedly recom- 
mended. 


HOSE who love Tchaikovsky’s 

Nutcracker Suite have every rea- 
son to thank Eugene Ormandy and 
the Philadelphia Orchestra for the 
new issue of the popular work (Victor 
album DM 1020, 3 discs). Mr. Or- 
mandy’s reading is charming, his 
great orchestra sounds its elaborate 
best, while the recording, as such, is 
first class. r. 
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Tue Diaries or TCHAIKOVSKY. 
Translated from the Russian, with 
Notes, by Wladimir Lakond. 363 
pages. W. W. Norton and Com- 
pany, Inc., New York, 1945. $4. 
At different times Tchaikovsky’s 

diaries have appeared piecemeal and 

it would be an exaggeration to claim 
that now, in all their available com- 
pleteness, they alter in any funda- 
mental aspect our idea of that incor- 
rigibly popular composer. Modeste 

Tchaikovsky, in his biography of his 

brother, drew liberally on those entries 

of day to day events which Peter 

Ilyitch kept somewhat irregularly from 

1873 to 1891. Other biographers have, 

of course, done as much. Still, it is 

a satisfaction to have in their unex- 

purgated completeness as many of 

these diaries as have not been lost, 
especially in the present admirable 

English translation by Wladimir La- 

kond further enriched with valuable 

notes and a comprehensive _ biblio- 
graphy by that scholarly editor. 


There are ten diaries though the 
last is numbered 11 because the second 
was lost and the editor has chosen to 
remain faithful to Tchaikovsky’s enu- 
meration. It is amazing despite the 
disconnected character of these entries 
and the apparently trifling character 
of dozens of them, how vivid a picture 
of the man both in his outward and his 
spiritual life emerges from the disor- 
dered canvas of such strictly private 
records. In some ways they tell more 
than even the composer’s inundating 
correspondence. Tchaikovsky would 
probably have died of mortification 
had he dreamed that what he jotted 
down for his own eyes exclusively 
would in the course of time be laid 
open to the public gaze. Yet one thing 
is certain—in all his moodiness, pes- 
simism and utter naiveté he stands 
before us in his strictly personal 
diaries a more human and wholly 
lovable figure than ever. 


Tchaikovsky was an_ irrepressible 
hypochondriac. Had he suffered from 
a tenth of the ailments he was con- 
tinually diagnosing from his number- 
less aches and pains he would prob- 
ably never have composed 50 bars of 
music in the 53 years of his life. The 
pages of his diaries are fairly peppered 
with the description cf maladies, some 
of them exquisitely fantastic shivers. 
For example: “Spent a horrible night 

. and had a feeling of anguish and 
disgust toward everything whatever. 
Took some castor oil. . . Reaction of 
the medicine. Was melancholy. 
. . . I did not feel bad during the day. 
But toward evening the feeling of 
pressure on my stomach started again 
(Could it be a tapeworm?)” .. . 
“Was excited before the visit to the 
doctor. He tapped and felt me; it 
pained in certain places. He found 
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that my liver had moved somewhere 
that it shouldn’t have. . . . The whole 
day my entire body ached, especially 
my feet”! 

“An absolute invalid”, he laments 
on another occasion. “At the least 
exertion, it seems to me as though | 
have a nail in my brain! My stomach 
refuses to function. And to die, oh, 
how I dread it!” “Tea. Work. 
Exertion. The nail. Slept long, 
yet awoke with the sensation of the 
nail. Was exceedingly careful all day 

. still I felt the nail all the time. 
Now, what can that be? ose, 
after a wonderful sleep, with the sen- 
sation of the nail in my head. It 
passed later—a walk helped it... . 
Awoke at night with a_ headache. 
Rose well, though with the feeling of 
the nail... . Worked so diligently that 
the nail reappeared. Struggled 
with the nail. . . . Rose with the nail. 
. . . Oh! God, the nail. . . . Katzen- 
jammer. .. . Drunk as a sailor... . 
My health is still not good. Some 
sort of weakness in the stomach; 
feverish condition . . . slept excellently, 
though my abdomen pained!” 

And so it goes! When this or that 
organ did not torment him his teeth 
began to react, Once, in America, he 
suffered the mortification of suddenly 
having a front one fall out and of 
making whistling sounds whenever he 
spoke. 

Those who have acquired the art of 
reading between lines will have no 
difficulty in discovering copious allu- 
sions to that “maladjustment,” so- 
called, the constant dread of whose 
detection so grievously embittered 
much of Tchaikovsky’s life and colored 
so wide a range of his creative im 
agination. Downright amusing, on the 
other hand, are his repeated allusions 
to this or that “failing’—his love of 
strong drink, for instance! “Drunken- 
ness” or “went home drunk” are 
phrases that crop up again and again 
in these pages. But the innocence and 
unintentional humor with which he 
admits such little frailties only make 
the normal present day reader love 
him the more. 

Some of the diaries are, naturally, 
fuller than others, and the entries 
made on his American visit are, in 
some ways, the richest of all. Certain 
details are priceless—the descriptions 
of Andrew Carnegie, who was “the 
owner of $30000000” one week and 
$40000000 the next; the solicitude of 
Mr. and Mrs. Morris Reno; the 
American cooking and hence the “re- 
pugnant food” he had at the home of 
Walter Damrosch; his fear to “break 
the law” by picking dandelions at 
Niagara Falls. Finally, his reaction 
to New York’s Puritanical Sundays 
of that age, as disclosed in the follow- 
ing: “On account of its being Sunday, 
all the cafés were closed. Inasmuch 
as they are the only places where 1) 
one may buy cigarettes and 2) satisfy 
Nature’s little need, and I being ex- 
tremely in want of one and of the 
other, one can imagine how great were 
my sufferings until at last I reached 
home. ... The impossibility of obtain- 
ing a drink of whiskey or a glass of 
beer on Sunday except by deceit, make 
me very indignant. It is said that the 
legislators who made this law in New 
York State are themselves awful 
drunkards” ! 

But from whatever angles one con- 
siders this definitive issue of Tchai- 
kovsky’s Diaries it constitutes one of 
the outstanding musical publications of 
1945. P. 





THE ORGAN StTupENT’s Grapus Ap 
ParRNASSUM. Book I, THE ELE- 
MENTS OF INTERPRETATION. By Cas- 
per Koch. 80 pages. J. Fischer & 
Bro. New York. $2.00. 

This book should prove invaluable to 
students and to professional organists 
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alike, for Mr. Koch indulges in no 
generalities, but offers concrete ex- 
planations of the technical and inter- 
pretative problems encountered by the 
performer of the classic repertoire. 
He has assembled his information from 
the best sources available, and has pre- 
sented it in the compactest possible 
form, with plentiful examples. Tempo, 


rhythmic conventions, dynamics, orna- 
mentation, registration and _ efficient 
methods of practice are the main sub- 
jects which he covers. But a mere 
listing of topics can give no idea of 
the richness of detail of this book. For 
those who have neither the time nor 
the linguistic ability to consult the 
(Continued on page 362) 
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(Continued from page 361) 
sources, this work provides an oppor- 
tunity to obtain authentic information 
about the music of the past. Although 
most of the examples are taken from 
the music of Bach they range as late 
as Franck and Reger. Ss 





BeetHoven. By Donald Francis 
Tovey. 138 pages. Oxford University 
Press, London, New York, Toronto 
1945 $3. 

Throughout his long and distin- 
guished career, the late Donald F. 
Tovey was a passionate admirer of 
Beethoven. But, scholar that he was, 
he did not express that admiration in 
loose generalities or in a superficial 
enjoyment of: the purely emotional 
stimulus of Beethoven’s music. In- 
stead, he went to the root of the mat- 
ter, and devoted many years to a keen 
and enthusiastic analysis of Beetho- 
ven’s musical thought and style. As 
Hubert J. Foss tells us in his preface 
to this volume, the idea of writing a 
book about Beethoven existed in 
Tovey’s mind for the last 28 years of 
his life. The manuscript of this pene- 
trating study was found among his 
posthumous papers. And though he 
did not complete it, Tovey poured into 
it enough of his illuminating knowl- 
edge and originality of approach to 
make it indispensable to every serious 
student of Beethoven as well as high- 
ly attractive to the general reader. 

“To study the lives of great artists 
is often a positive hindrance to the 
understanding of their works; for it 
is uspally the study of what they have 
not mastered, and thus it undermines 
their authority in the things which 
they have mastered.” It is not biog- 
raphy that concerns Tovey, but what 
he calls “the crying need for a clearer 
understanding of the nature of music 


. rhythm, 


chamber works at land. Tovey begins 
with “the three dimensions of music”, 
melody and harmony, and 
proceeds with his discussion of Beetho- 
ven’s tonality, though he amusingly 
refuses to define tonality. The head- 
ings of the other sections give an idea 
of the scope of the book. They are: 
The Larger Tonality; Ways and 
Means: Causes and Surprises; 
Rhythm and Movement; Phrasing and 
Accent; Beethoven’s Art Forms; 
Development; The Rondo and Other 
Sectional Forms; Variations; and a 
brief note on the Fugues. 

Only one or two quotations can be 
given here, as samples of Tovey’s 
brilliant insight and wit. “Beethoven 
without his humour,” he writes, “is 
as inconceivable as a humourless 
Shakespeare. His tragic power would 
lose half its cogency if he were not 
the most drastic of realists and disil- 
lusionizers as to the relation between 
tragedy and comedy.” Let all pedantic 
worshippers take note! And as Tovey 
proved in his own lifetime: “Good 


™ teachers of composition simply do not 


teach out of a text-book, and the fact 
by which the self-styled classical rules 


ii stand self-condemned is that they were 


Beethoven: From an Unfamiliar Sketch by 
Carel L. Dake 


itself.” He devotes this book to “the 
humble and professional facts of 
rhythm, melody, counterpoint, har- 
mony, and tonality.” One has only to 
read a few sections, however, to dis- 
cover that this modestly announced 
study embraces all of the esthetic im- 
plications of Beethoven’s music. 
Tovey is gloriously specific. On al- 
most every page of his book is a 
musical example, or a reference to a 
passage in which one can find the 
musical ideas which he is discussing 
in actual practice. To enjoy this book 
properly, the reader should have the 
scores of the sonatas, symphonies and 
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drawn up by contemporaries of the 
great classics; that is to say, they 
were drawn up by people who would 
gladly have persecuted Haydn, Mozart 
and Beethoven as heretics.” No one 
can go through this stimulating book 
without learning a vast amount not 
only about Beethoven and his works, 
but about the whole structure of 
music. 

JoHaNN SesastiAN Bacu. By Lau- 
rence N. Field. 166 pages. Augs- 
burg Publishing House, Minneapolis, 
Minn., 1943. $1.50. 

The author of this volume is Dean 
of Religion and Professor of Hym- 
nology and Liturgics at Decorah and 
in his earlier days he was a student 
at St. Olaf College in Northfield, be- 
sides being organist at Fergus Falls, 
Minn. So it is perhaps inevitable that 
he should contemplate Bach pre- 
dominantly from a churchly angle. 
No one is likely to hold this against 
him until he begins to intimate that 
anything which Bach did not compose 
directly or indirectly for purposes of 
worship must be inferior Bach. 

What is one to say on encountering 
such an opinion as the following: 
“Bach’s five years at Coethen do not 
quite breathe the Bach spirit or pro- 
claim the true Bach or the ultimate 
Bach. He was not quite at home, 
spiritually speaking, at least, writing 
secular concertos and orchestral suites, 
clever though they were, nor did he 
do his best and most glorious work 
with this type of music”? If the Bran- 
enburg Concertos, the Suites, the In- 
ventions and the first book of the Well 
Tempered Clavier are merely “clever” 
and not “the true Bach and the ulti- 
mate Bach” then we are sorely in need 
of a new definition of these adjectives. 

In the main, however, Mr. Field has 
produced a good and readable record 
of Bach’s life, unmarred by flagrant 
errors. To be sure, he adheres faith- 
fully to Terry and Spitta and his in- 
debtedness is unmistakable, sometimes 
barely stopping short of actual quota- 
tion without marks. Yet one is rather 
less certain than Mr. Field that “other 
biographers . . . seem to have missed 
Bach the Christian individual and 
church member”. 

At the head of each page he has 
given citations from all manner of 
sources, including the Scriptures, the 
great poets, historians and philoso- 
phers, bearing directly or indirectly 
on the message of Bach. P. 





Topay’s Sincinc. By Alfredo Mar- 
tino. Charles Gordon Rex, collab- 
orator. 95 pages. New York. $1.00. 
A brochure about the problems of 

singing and of teaching which men- 

tions many of the pitfalls to be avoided 
by young students and offers advice 
(Continued on page 363) 
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Press Comments: 


. Charles Harris is no doubt 
a man of many interesting expe- 
riences, and a sense of humor... . 


Evidently he has been filled to 
overflowing with recollections of a 
certain era in his musical life which 
covered the years from 1911 to 1916, 
and decided to record in a mono- 
graph some of the happenings short 
and delightful to review. The bro- 
chure opens with the story of prob- 
ably the turning point in Mr. Hayes’ 
eneebr. sss 


Mr. Harris uses a conversational 
tone in his book that makes reading 
leasant. He has the power to tabu- 
ate and present incidents often lost 
in the moving years. It is likely 
that he calls to mind situations even 

r. Hayes has forgotten or perhaps 
has overlooked. To the reader whose 
appreciation of the great singer is 
avid, these notations are pearls added 
to the -priceless string of happenings 
in his life. . . . Hayes was in the 
middle twenties and had the power 
of Caruso. So powerful were his 
tones, . 


_He recounts the many concerts 
given by the young singer which in- 
cluded amusing experiences in Boston 
and the South. The tale of a recital 
in Richmond, Va., reveals the maze 
of troubles barnstormers meet. He 
says, “This hall was in a three-story 
building of an wundertaker’s estab- 
lishment. Harris (always jovial) told 
Roland he would sing to the departed 
as well as the living. They counted 
19 people in the house. The first floor 
housed the undertaker; second floor 
a hall where they gave the concert, 
and the third was a dance hall.” 
Before they could finish the program, 
the dance got under way and Handy’s 
‘Blues’ vied with ‘Beloved It Is 
Morn’ for supremacy. . . . The book 
is a delightful retrospect of incidents 
held sacred by “2 arris, but 
deemed worthy of sharing with the 
world of admirers who hold the name 
of Roland Hayes as eminently fitted 
to be placed in the Hall of Fame....” 

Nora Holt, N. Y. Amsterdam News 


. . . It is a pleasantly diverting 
account of a period of their artistic 
collaboration and will surely be of 
some interest to the singer’s admirers.” 
Musical America 


AN APPRECIATION FROM 
CARL VAN VECHTEN: 
“Thank you for sending me your 
pamphlet about Roland Haves for 
the James Weldon Johnson Memorial 
Collection in the Yale University. 
It is an important addition to the 


Collection. : 
Sincettly, 
(signed) Cart Van VecurTen.” 
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about the choice of an instructor. The 
physical aspects of singing are also 
considered. N. 





ScuusBertT. By Arthur Hutchings. 233 


pages. 
Dvorak. By Alec Robertson. 234 
pages. The Master Musicians Ser- 
ies. J. M. Dent, Ltd., London E. P. 


Dutton and Co., Inc., New York. 

The admired Master Musicians ser- 
ies, edited by the English scholar Eric 
Blom, has lost no time, now the war 
is. over, in improving and otherwise 
enriching its biographical wares. It 
has just brought out a new volume on 
Schubert, by Arthur Hutchings, and 
added to its list a life of Dvorak, 
which had not hitherto appeared in it. 
The latter volume is the work of Alec 
Robertson who, without greatly ad- 
ding to our knowledge of the creator 
of the New World Symphony, re- 
counts interestingly the facts of his 
generally fortunate career and analyzes 
his works with critical soundness. Mr. 
Robertson leans trustingly on the 
Dvorak of Otakar Sourek and the 
late Paul Stefan though he has in- 
dustriously consulted other sources. 
Such errors as may be found are tri- 
fling and do not detract from the 
placid merits of the book. 

Mr. Hutching’s Schubert is designed 
to supplant the earlier life of that 
master which, the publishers frankly 
declare, “had served its purpose for 
nearly 40 years” and even as revised 
made a tolerably satisfactory com- 
promise for the last ten. But the 
emergence of fresh material and the 
correction of old errors necessitated a 
radically new work. Mr. Hutchings 
has enjoyed the acquaintance of Otto 
Erich Deutsch and has studied the 
lately revised edition of his Doku- 


Franz Schubert 





mente. His Schubert is, on the whole, 
a well made and readable book and 
obviously the work of a _ trained 
musician. One does not wholly agree 
with him when he sets out to prove 
that Schubert was really not unhappy 
and scarcely any poorer than the aver- 
age young composer; also, it is rather 
irritating to hear him parrot the 
ancient fable that “the Unfinished 
Symphony had been intended for 
Graz”. Schubert wrote it at least 
half a year before he dreamed of 
Graz. But on the whole Mr. Hutch- 
ing’s book is a good deal better than 
the Schubert volumes concocted by 
Americans. The bibliography is ex- 
cellent. P. 





MusIcaL ARTICLES FROM THE EN- 
cycLopep1A Britannica. By Donald 
Francis Tovey. Edited by Hubert J. 
Foss. 251 pages. Oxford University 
Press. 1944. $4. 

Essays IN MusIcAL ANALYSIS: 
CuaAmpBer Music. By Donald Francis 
Tovey. Edited by Hubert J. Foss. 
217 pages. Oxford University Press, 
London, 1944. $4. 

Both of these volumes will provide 
many a happy hour not only for stu- 
dents and professional musicians but 
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for intelligent laymen as well. Per- 
haps no one else in the entire field of 
musical scholarship rivalled Donald 
Tovey in his ability to express the 
excitement and pleasure of musical 
analysis. Far from being a dry-as- 
dust subject, it is, as Tovey made 
plain to an ever widening circle of 
readers, one of the most delightful 
of pursuits for a man of originality 
and brains. 

Here is a sample of Tovey’s knowl- 
edge and wit from the article on har- 
mony from the Encylopedia Britan- 


nica. Writing on thorough-bass, he 
explains: “The great classical tradi- 
tion cares little for the study of 


chords as things in themselves; and 
the art of harmony perishes under a 
discipline that separates its details 
from counterpoint and its larger is- 
sues from form. An excellent means 
of mastering a good harmonic vocabu- 
lary is to practise the filling-out of 
classical figured basses at the key- 
board. . . . It is an empiric craft. But 
it had the misfortune to become a 
science, when, early in the eighteenth 
century, Rameau discovered the theory 
of the fundamental bass. This is an 
imaginary bass (best when most ima- 
ginary) that gives ‘roots’ to all the es- 
sential chords of the music above it. 
The conception is true only of the 
most obvious harmonic facts; beyond 
them it is as vain as the attempt to 
ascertain your neighbour’s dinner 
from a spectrograph of the smoke 
from his chimney.” Nothing more 
sensible has ever been said in shorter 
space about the subject. 

The articles from the Britannica 
cover the whole range of music from 
aria to variations. The volume on 
chamber music includes a general sur- 
vey of chamber music, written in 1928, 


and superb analytical studies of 
music by Bach, Haydn, Mozart, 
Beethoven, Schubert, Schumann, 


Chopin and Brahms. Tovey’s articles 
on Bach’s Goldberg Variations and 
Kunst der Fuge, and on Beethoven’s 
Diabelli Variations and Brahms’ 
Paganini Variations are a musical ed- 
ucation in themselves. This volume 





is indispensable to every serious 
musician. S 
FRANK DAMROSCH. Let THE 


Peopte Stnc. By Lucy Poate Steb- 
bins and Richard Poate Stebbins. 273 
pages. Duke University Press, Dur- 
ham, N. C. 1945. $3. 

The life of Frank Damrosch became 
a part of the musical development of 
New York and of the nation, and this 
biography will be a pleasant reminder 
to those who worked with him or 
studied under him. As founder of the 
People’s Choral Union, the Musical 
Art Society and the Institute of 
Musical Art he played an important 
role in raising educational standards 
and in bringing music to the people. 
This book was commissioned by the 
Frank Damrosch Anniversary Com- 
mittee of New York to commemorate 
the foundation of the People’s Singing 
Classes and the People’s Choral Union 
in 1892. 

The authors follow the Damrosch 
family from Breslau to the United 
States, where it was to flourigh both 
musically and in private life. They 
trace Frank Damrosch’s attempts at 
a business career in Denver, and tell 
of his decision to devote his life to 
music. The story of the People’s 
Choral Union makes very interesting 
reading today, revealing as it does 
the provincial and snobbish attitude of 
much of the press and ¢ertain classes 
of people of that day toward “the 
masses”. Today, thanks to pioneers 
like Mr. Damrosch, as well as to 
social progress, the situation is quite 
different. The book is copiously illus- 
trated with family pictures and other 
material. = 





Mario Ghinelli, former Fascist Sec- 
retary of Bologna, died recently of a 
heart attack in Rome. Ghinelli once 
slapped the orchestra conductor, 
Arturo Toscanini when Mr. Toscanini 
refused to play the Fascist anthem. 





AUDREY 


BOWMAN* 


FIVE PERFORMANCES WITH 
METROPOLITAN OPERA COM- 
PANY AS QUEEN OF THE 
NIGHT IN MAGIC FLUTE: 


New York Times: “Sang elaborate passages 
of arias cleanly and accurately, encompassing 
without effort many altitudinous phrases.” 
Chicago Sun: “Voice of ingratiating quality, 
amply large, its flexibility is beyond ques- 
tion. Sang with brilliancy; accomplished a 
highly meritorious delivery of the arias.” .. 
P. M.: “Warmly received . Did the 
quick high showy passages with a lightness 
and accuracy these passages have not had at 
the Metropolitan since the Opera was re- 
vived a few years ago.”’ 


As Aida: 


Hartford Courant: “Pure 
sings with persuasive clarity. 
‘Numi Pieta’ drew the really 
applause of the evening.” 

Charleston Evening Courier: “A_ glowing 
vocal light. Dramatic soprano with an un- 
common range. Bel canto truly exempli- 
fied.” Singing of “ ‘With Verdure Clad’ 
immediately placed her as a virtuosa.”” 





supple voice; 
Singing of 
spontaneous 





JOHN 


*BAKER 


Baritone 





METROPOLITAN OPERA 
MONTREAL OPERA 


Ontario Beacon-Herald: “With Eri Tu from 
Masked Ball, Mr. Baker’s voice revealed 
full nobility of range.” 

Bartlesville, Oklahoma Morning Examiner: 
“John Baker handled the baritone roles with 





sincerity and pleasing interpretation. His 
solo work was notable for resonance and 
smoothness.” 

P.M.: “An engaging and fresh voiced bari- 
tone.”"—Henry Simon 


BARRYMORE 


COLT 


Lyric Soprano 





N. Y. CITY CENTER OPERA 

CONNECTICUT OPERA 

WASHINGTON GRAND OPERA 

HUDSON COUNTY OPERA 
ASSOCIATION 


N. Y. Times: “‘A sweet securely-placed so- 
prano. 


As Micaela in a Metropolitan Opera 
cast 
Washington, D. C., Times-Herald: “Miss 
Colt stands out. She knows how to sing. 
Possesses a charming voice, pure in timbre 
and capable of expressive subtleties rarely 
heard in opera.” 
New Orleans Times-Picayune: ‘Combines 
the excellencies of both a lyric and a dra- 
matic soprano.” 
Albany Times-Union: ‘One 
lyric-coloratura voices that 
in many years.” 
Schenectady Gazette: ‘‘Rare singing voice.” 
Hudson County Despatch: “Lyric soprano 
voice which is clear and true.” 
Youngstown Vindicator: “A beautiful so- 
prano, a voice of power, range and lovely 
quality, which she uses with great art. 
All these artists have studied 
many years with 


MME. QUEENA MARIO 


*These artists have assisted her in making 
the records for 


THE QUEENA MARIO 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 


a unique course in voice technique for home 
study. Presented by the Columbia Recording 
Corp. 


For further information write 


COLUMBIA RECORDING CORP. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
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Artists 


o1 ‘Tomorrow 


(Continued from page 231) 
school, quartered in an old four- 
story mansion, is conducted in an 
informal atmosphere and though it 
is not devoted exclusively to chil- 
dren, many are among its members. 
The youngest is_ three-year-old 
Kathy Sokooloff, a student of the 
violin. Two years her senior are 
Lisa Vauclain, also a violinist and 
daughter of the composer Constant 
Vauclain, and the little pianist, Vir- 
ginia Pancoast, who practices on 
the average of two hours a day. 
Many of the young people also play 
in the New Chamber Orchestra led 
by Ezra Rachlin, which gives a 
series of five concerts a year in the 
Town Hall. 


In the same city, under the aus- 
pices of the School of Education of 
the University of Pennsylvania, a 
series of Cultural Olympics were 
begun in 1936 and 1,600 educational 
and social service institutions have 
sent nearly 100,000 members to par- 
ticipate in over 300 festivals and 
exhibitions. From six to eight musi- 
cal events are held each year, in- 
cluding festivals for large choruses 
and orchestras of elementary, sec- 
ondary and collegiate level, and re- 
citals for instrumental and vocal 
soloists. About 200 people are audi- 
tioned for places as soloists each 
year. Each participating individual 
or group receives a written analysis 
of performance and those attaining 
excellence receive an Award of 


Merit. The program closes with a 
festival of music and dancing held 
in the American Academy of Music. 


At the Philadelphia Settlement 
Music School, Johan Grolle, direc- 
tor, the children receive individual 
instrumental and vocal instruction, 
attend classes in theory, harmony, 
composition and rhythm, and give 
monthly recitals. Plans for the im- 
mediate future include active co- 
operation with the development of 
the Children’s Dance Theatre. 


Of the innumerable choruses and 
choirs that stud the land, an unusual 
one is that of the Rotary Boy Chor- 
isters of Greenville, S. C., founded 
fourteen years ago by George 
Mackey, Rotarian of that city and 
director of recreation in the city 
elementary schools. Since that time 
the Rotary Club has decided to fos- 
ter the choir as a boy service ac- 
tivity and they are now the pride 
of their sponsoring organization. 
Though it is not a church choir 
they sing at Trinity Lutheran 
Church and on each Good Friday 
perform Stainer’s Crucifixion. The 
performance has now become a mu- 
sical tradition in Greenville. Each 
season they end their work with an 
operetta or dramatic production, 
heavily attended by the school chil- 
dren of the city. In addition to Mr. 
Mackey, the choir is controlled by 
a committee of Rotarians; Mrs. 
E. G. Bagwell is voice director. 
The boys also have their own camp 
in the mountains which they attend 
for a two-week period each summer. 


The youthful composer may find 
himself represented at the annual 
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Voice Specialist 
ONLY TEACHER OF SENSATIONAL BARITONE 


JESS WALTERS * 
TEACHER OF 


SOPRANO STAR 
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Studio: 816 Steinway Bldg., 113 W. 57th St., New York City 





Russell Gerhart, Con- 
ductor of the Al- 
toona Civic Sym- 
Phony, Congratu- 
lates Hilda Banks, 
Who Was Piano 
Soloist at a Recent 
Concert 


Detroit Youth Festival, the fourth 
of which will be held this March. 
Musicians to the age of 18 submit 
scores written in any form for per- 
formance or exhibition. This annual 
event displays the creative work of 
young people of all nations and in- 
cludes. music, dancing and crafts. 
Karl Krueger is the conductor and 
it is sponsored by the Detroit Pub- 
lic Library, Wayne University and 
the University of Michigan’s Ex- 
tension Service. Awards totaling 
$200 are offered by the Grinnell 
Foundation of Music. 


Ballet for Youth 

The dance engages children at 
the Lilias Courtney School of Dance 
in Louisville, Kentucky, a company 
organized seven years ago to pro- 
vide theatrical experience for those 
interested in ballet as a career. The 
youngsters not only help plan their 
own ballets and costumes, but also 
aid in the productions and design 
the sets. They range in age from 
eight to 14 and they have in their 
repertoire sets and costumes for 
eight complete works including 
among them, The Enchanted Toy 
Shop, danced to music by Johan and 
Richard Strauss, The Sleeping 
Princess, Tchaikovsky, The En- 
chanted Castle to music by Brahms, 
and Hansel and Gretel with music 
by Schubert. Under the direction 
of Lilias Courtney, creator and di- 
rector of the group, the youngsters 
meet twice a week for technical 
practice and four or five times a 
week during the rehearsals for an 
impending performance. 

In Winston-Salem, North Caro- 
lina, the Piedmont Festival of Music 
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Instruction in all branches of music and music education. 
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Catalogue on request 


120 Claremont Avenue, Room 4375S, New York 27, N. Y. 


and Art, held annually, finds room 
among its profusion of artistic and 
musical activities for performances 
by children, not only of standard 
musical works, but of the songs and 
dances which are so much a part 
of the folklore wealth of the coun- 
tryside. Participating in the 1945 
festival was the Boy’s Sanctuary 
Choir, now known as the Bel Canto 
Boy’s Choir, singing Buxtehude’s 
cantata, “Rejoice Ye, O Christians”’. 
The group was organized and 
trained under the direction of Rob- 
ert W. Magin. The choir recently 
gave a Christmas concert under 
Clifford E. Bair. They are spon- 
sored by the Junior Chamber of 
Commerce and over 120 boys at 
present receive training. 


Annually, at the Piedmont Festi- 
val, groups of children still dance 
and sing the “play party” or “sing- 
ing games” which were taught them 
by their parents, who in turn had 
learned them from their parents. 
Three of these, Jolly Is the Miller, 
A Frog Went A’Courtin, and 
Round and Round the Village, were 
given in the 1945 folk festival, 
United We Sing. 


Obviously then, it is not now to 
Europe we look for our future art- 
ists, but within our own country, 
for among these youngsters who 
are learning to wear greasepaint 
and ballet slippers, to sing, to play 
together in large and small ensem- 
bles, to write music and conduct it, 
who above all are learning to live 
in accord with others and more har- 
moniously within themselves, are 
the artists of tomorrow. 
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Staging 
Wagner’s Operas 


(Continued from page 158) 
tragic figure in the whole drama. 
His fear that Elsa will put the fatal 
question concerns not only her and 
her happiness, but is tragically real 
as far as he and his own happiness 
are concerned ! 

Elsa should by her interpretation 
convince us of her need for asking 
the question. She must ask it be- 
cause in this drama the divine can- 
not raise the mortal—the mortal 
can only try to drag the divine 
down to his standards of human 
failing. There simply cannot be a 
“happy ending”! Of all the Elsas 
I have seen I have found only one 
so far who was absolutely convinc- 
ing in the dramatic development of 
the third act. That was Germaine 
Lubin of the Paris Opéra. 

Dramatically all others 
fall flat. 

Particularly painful in some per- 
formances of Lohengrin is the 
omission of the ‘““Geheimnis” ensem- 
ble in the second act, which is al- 
most like cutting the heart out of 


always 


the human body and bidding the 
latter go on living. 
The farewell in the third act is 


turning more and more into a help- 
lessly amateurish matter, with no- 
body knowing exactly what to do, 
even though Wagner’s stage-direc- 
tion is as simple and thoroughly 


Four Artists Return 


From U.S. Service 


Agnes Davis, Erno Valasek, 
Jack Lowe and Arthur Whitte- 
more Resume Civilian Careers 


Four artists who 
years in the service 
Judson list, available for concerts in 
1946-47. They are Agnes Davis, so- 
prano; Erno Valasek, violinist; and 
Whittemore and Lowe, duo-pianists. 

Agnes Davis returns after 600 con- 
certs on the “foxhole circuit”. When 
the war broke out she started singing 
to soldiers in the United States camps. 
The following winter she appeared in 


spent the war 
are back on the 


indicated as ever. The very moving 
scene of Lohengrin’s leave-taking 
from Elsa, in which he hands her 
the horn, the ring and the sword 
to give to her brother upon his re- 
turn, this tensest of all moments, 
borders on the comic in some per- 
formances with Elsa receiving these 
objects as if someone were handing 
her a grocery order, passing them 
on quickly to a lady-in-wating, who 
thereupon deposits them as fast as 
possible on a seat with the same dis- 
regard for their divine provenance. 

Present-day Elsas die under the 
handicap of bad direction, too. Yet 
if Wagner were consulted it would 
make sense. The drama would not 
end in disorder and confusion but 
in the climax its creator conceived. 
After Lohengrin introduces Gott- 
fried (who by the way is not a 
ballerina, but a beautiful boy in 
gleaming silver costume similar to 
Lohengrin’s) Elsa for the moment 
has eyes only for her brother and 
does not notice Lohengrin’s de- 
parture. Gottfried first bows to the 
king, while the nobles and people 
of Brabant (and of Brabant only!) 
pay homage to their young leader 
by kneeling down, and then rushes 
into Elsa’s arms. After this moment 
of joy Elsa looks hastily towards 
the river-bank, to find Lohengrin 
gone. With her cry “Mein Gatte! 
Mein Gatte!” she dies in Gott- 
fried’s arms. 

I found the order of these hap- 
penings reversed in most perform- 
ances with the finale presenting dis- 
order instead of a moving climax! 


Central and South America, and in 
May, 1944, she spent 10 months enter- 
taining G.I.s in the Pacific. In 1945 
she sang in the Caribbean bases and 
later toured the middle west and New 
England, talking for the Community 
War Chest Drive. 

Erno Valasek, winner of the Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony Leventritt Award 
in 1942, was in uniform three years. 
His first year was spent with the 
combat engineers. Later he was trans- 
ferred to the Army Air Force where, 
in the Special Service Branch, he was 
a member of the Air Force Band at 
Bolling Field, Washington, D. C. He 
also played many hospital and bond 
concerts and appeared three times at 
the White House. 
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"I've had my heart set on hearing you play for weeks!" 


| 
= maaan whtnLdatialdptatiduilineds 


After three and a half years in the 


Navy Arthur Whittemore and Jack ester, N. Y., and give 

Lowe have been discharged. Accord- Indiana, North Carolina, 

ing to their statistical computations, and Michigan. 

the American pianists made almost 

800 appearances during their Navy 

careers including performances as The Walter W. Naumburg Founda- 


stars of the Navy musical Drop the 


Hook, radio concerts for the Navy age limit rule in that the application 
and a tour of the Pacific theatre. of anyone passing the age limit while 

Mr. Whittemore and Mr. Lowe in the armed forces will be accepted 
started on tour Feb. 10 at Phillips if the contestant meets all the 
Exeter Academy, N. H., after which requirements of the award. 
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TEACHER 
OF 
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Author of "TODAY'S SINGING" 


COURSES 


Special attention given to tone production, in 
which correct breathing is included. 








The training and development of the voice em- 
braces every form of exercise, and musical figure, 
which the singer will ultimately be called on to use. 
Some of these are: 


1. Scales in varying rhythms. 


2. Arpeggios; broken arpeggios; 
variety of vocal ornament... 
cadenzas. 


every 
including 


3. Preparation for, and completion of, the 
ability to trill. Maestro Martino’s school- 
ing provides for the cultivating of all 
that is most desirable for the singer— 
in technique and in repertoire. 
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Inter-Orchestra Bulletin 
Unearths and Contrib- 
utes to Solving of Prob- 
lems — 292 Civic Sym- 
phony Orchestras Listed 


By THERESE SHEIER 


CTIVITIES of the American 

A Symphony Orchestra League 

have been largely explora- 

tory due to the war, and due to the 

nature of symphony orchestras in 

general, more stories have been un- 
earthed than statistics. 

One known and impressive figure 
is the 292 civic symphony orches- 
tras listed, an increase of 67 over 
the total mailed the organization 
call which, sent out in the spring of 
1942, resulted in the founding of the 
League. 

Only 20 orchestras have reported 
suspension of playing during the 
war and of these five lost but one 
season. The actual number silent 
for a part or all of the war, or how 
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Symphony League Explores 


many were prevented from giving 
up by League efforts will never be 
known; but numerous letters testify 
to help with the two main problems 
presented by war: loss of personnel 
to the armed forces and major 
symphony orchestras, and a mis- 
taken attitude that music is not war 
work. 

An inter-orchestra bulletin, of 
which 12,000 copies have been dis- 
tributed, formed the chief means of 
communication and in it some solu- 
tions of the personnel problem were 
published. The most interesting and 
effective measure was taken in 
Charleston, West Virginia, where 
the symphony advertised for play- 
ers, promising, through the orches- 
tra’s industrial committee, the addi- 
tional defense work prescribed for 
them by their draft boards, for one 
inducement. 

Continuous publishing of pro- 
grams played by orchestras all over 
the country, some in service camps 
or for war bond rallies with stories 
on the extensive use of serious 
music in every branch of the serv- 
ice, offered arguments for orchestra 
managements to use in battling the 
“music is a frill” attitude, not en- 
tirely born of the war. 


Several new orchestras have been 
founded, some in virgin territory, 
such as the Northwest Arkansas 
Symphony founded by William 
Hacker of the University of Arkan- 
sas music department. 


There is a dearth of musicians in 
Arkansas and a great desire for 
music. Conductors of high school 
orchestras and bands, teachers and 
symphony orchestra players are so 
badly needed that the newspapers 
have taken up the cry for help. Mr. 
Hacker feels that the League should 
try to persuade musicians to leave 
glutted city markets and go where 
they are needed, wanted and will be 
well paid; this is work included in 
the program of activities which the 
League intends to carry on as a 
service to communities as well as 
musicians. 


The Arkansas answer was one of 
few returns on the question of em- 
ployment dealt with in a first 
League questionnaire, followed by a 
suggestion that orchestras, in re- 
converting to peace, study the pos- 
sibilty of opening up more full or 
part time employment for mu- 
sicians. There was applause for this 
sentiment but no action has been 
reported. 

Many of the questions cleared 
through the League deal with em- 
ployment. Orchestras want to know 
what other groups do about pay for 
amateurs and professionals, per re- 
hearsal, per concert, when they play 
side by side, as is the case in the 
majority of them. And how about 
the conductor’s pay in proportion to 
the players, they ask? 

A number of conductors replied 


Its Resources 


that they donated their services but 
insisted on players being paid as a 
spur to rehearsal attendance. The 
employment question, from salary 
schedules to promotion of under- 
standing on the part of symphony 
supporters, will be discussed at the 
next League meeting to be held in 
late spring. 

Ideas were sought and published 
by the League when shifting popu- 
lations and gas rationing began to 
deprive musicians of the reward 
they value most, auditoriums well 
filled with people not sparing of ap- 
plause. A “share the symphony 
ride” campaign helped in several 
communities. The women’s com- 
mittee of the Kalamazoo Symphony 
conducted a telephone campaign re- 
minding ticket holders of the fine 
program to be heard next, and be- 
fore the first concert this fall, Mrs. 
H. M. Snow, manager of the or- 
chestra, sent out a letter urging at- 
tendance. 

The problem of parents who had 
no one to care for young children 
was solved in the neighboring city 
of Battle Creek by opening a kin- 
dergarten room with someone in 
charge and equipment to keep 
youngsters entertained. At _ inter- 
mission time Raymond Gould, con- 
ductor, sent players to talk about 
instruments and play some themes 
from works on the program, a dif- 
ferent choir being represented at 
each concert. The children were 
then brought into the auditorium 
for one work. The average attend- 
ance was 30 and Battle Creek 
symphony-minded families were so 
delighted with the arrangement that 
the Kalamazoo orchestra followed 
the example with a children’s room 
this fall and reported the same 
happy results. 


Sponsoring a summer training 
orchestra for children 11 to 17, the 
Rockford Civic Symphony Associa- 
tion improved on the usual pro- 
gram, adding to playing experience 
some conducting and service as 
section leader, librarian, personnel 
manager and soloist. A small fee 
was charged and 100 children en- 
rolled for 10 weeks. Section re- 
hearsals were held and one full or- 
chestra rehearsal conducted by the 
leader of the Rockford Civic Sym- 
phony, Arthur Zack, who is in- 
terested in developing understand- 
ing audiences and skilled players 
through this training group. 


Promotion of native musicians 
being a strong plank in _ the 
League’s platform, a first step was 
taken last spring in working with 
the National Federation of Music 
Clubs to promote state and district 
winners in the young artists’ con- 
tests. Letters were written to both 
contest chairman and conductors 
over the country, urging the use of 
contest winners as soloists to please 
audiences for whom youth has an 









Schonbrunn 

Gyorgy Sandor, Pianist, with Eugene 

Ormandy and the Philadelphia Orches- 

tra, Rehearsing for the First New York 

Performance of Bartok's Last Work, a 
Piano Concerto 





unfailing appeal and to give the 
young artists desirable experience. 

Local audition contests are regu- 
larly conducted by symphony or- 
chestras in many cities. These 
bring good publicity and large audi- 
ences have attended the concerts 
when winners’ were presented. 
There is an educational side to the 
contest, one valuable result to con- 
testants being the intelligent criti- 
cism of their work given them by 
competent judges, usually chosen 
from the faculty of music depart- 
ments in colleges and schools. 

Women’s committees often 
“manage” these contests but much 
of the hard work falls to conductors 
who feel it worth while in develop- 
ing and bringing to light good 
talent. It is they who have urged 
the establishing of a bureau for the 
promotion of young soloists beyond 
the borders of their home commu- 
nities as a part of a service program 
to be carried out by the League. 

Education for adults has been 
scanty, consisting as a rule of some 
enlightening program notes, a mu- 
sical quiz, an occasional talk illus- 
trated with records. The Grand 
Rapids Symphony got the coopera- 
tion of WOOD to put on a music 
appreciation program to provide 
more good music and dealing in 
part with works to be played. 

Men and business women who 
cannot attend daytime affairs would 
like made available to them the il- 
lustrated lecture and other educa- 
tional programs enjoyed by wo- 
men’s committees, or even the 
demonstration type of concerts pre- 
sented to children, League contacts 
reveal. 

Some investigation has been made 
of work done in army hospitals and 
more will follow where any new 
methods are being used or short 
cuts evolved that might well be ap- 
plied to those people who have had 
no preparation for listening to 
music and for whom reading about 

(Continued on page 367) 
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how to listen is of little help. 
The news that business men and 


industrialists were contributing 
heavily to support of orchestras 1n 
many communities brought re- 


quests for arguments to use in con- 
tacting the business field. The 
League points out the greatly ex- 
tended use of symphony orchestras 
on the air as good company for 
advertising, with some sponsorship 
by local concerns using their home 
orchestra, and radio stations em- 
ploying if not the orchestra itself, 
conductors of orchestras in the area 
served. Also the League has pub- 
licized the founding of symphony 
orchestras during the war period 
which were subsidized by industries 
desiring to keep their highly cul- 
tured personnel contented. 

The League has a visual answer 
to requests for printed matter used 
by orchestras in a traveling pub- 
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Folk Singers Invade 
Concert Halls 


(Continued from page 262) 


taken away from the natural setting 
which produced them. A dance tune 
once had the dance with its accom- 
panying sounds to back it up—work 
song the natural rhythms and physi- 
cal motion. Accompaniments must 
be used to recreate these factors 
which would otherwise be lost in a 
concert hall’. 

The singers of Froggie Went a 
Courtin’, Sam Hall and the rest, 
whether they swear by a guitar, 
zither, banjo or dulcimer, and no 
matter how they may disagree on 
certain lesser matters of presenta- 
tion, have finally succeeded in bring- 
ing music that is truly American to 
the American public. 

Although the renaissance of in- 
terest in folk lore is only beginning, 
it shows itself in other fields of en- 
tertainment. Frankie and Johnny 
has become an acclaimed ballet; 
Barbery Ellen a hit play on Broad- 
way under the title of Dark of the 
Moon. 

And there are other folk singers 
to emerge before the larger public— 
singers still known mostly in night- 
clubs and through records. Josh 
White, last year, made something 
of a start towards a concert career. 
Tom Glasser, a student of Dyer- 
Bennet is yet to come into promi- 
nence. And Susan Reed of New 
York Cafe Society Uptown is 
achieving a popularity that may 
soon culminate in concert appear- 
ances. 

If folk music continues to grow 
in the next few years as it has dur- 


American Symphony League 


licity kit suggested, organized and 
circulated by Mrs. Carl Thompson, 
secretary of the Charleston, W. Va., 
Symphony. 

Orchestras seeing the first kit of 
materials from tickets to programs, 
used by six orchestras, have praised 
it as useful and stimulating, one 
symphony president writing that it 
had been a “shot in the arm” to his 
board. Mrs. Thompson is preparing 
kit number two and both will be 
exhibited at the next meeting of 
the League. 

The officers who were re-elected 
at the bi-ennial meeting of the 
League in 1944 are: Mrs. H. M. 
Snow, Kalamazoo, president; A. H. 
Miller, Duluth, vice-president; R. 
L. Barron, Amarillo, Texas, secre- 
tary and treasurer. With them on 
the executive committee are: Mrs. 
Carl Thompson, Charleston; Sigrid 
Sandeen, Rockford; Raymond 
Gould, Battle Creek, and Joseph 
Kitchin, Cedar Rapids. 





CUCUEPUEREOODECE EG OE DOROObOOEEEONS 
boast of proportions comparable to 
their literary counterpart, gargan- 
tuan Paul Bunyan. 





Touring Opera Groups— 
San Carlo 
(Continued from page 248) 

presented last summer at the Holly- 
wood Bowl, Mr. D’Andria has been 
invited by the Hollywood Bow! As- 
sociation to direct its second sum- 
mer series of grand opera. Mr. 
D’Andria is particularly gratified at 
being so complimented, since it 
means that he will work in close as- 
sociation with the inimitable Leo- 
pold Stokowski. 





ORTUNE GALLO’S San Carlo 

Opera Company, which holds 
first place as America’s permanent 
touring opera company, is now play- 
ing on the Pacific Coast on its 35th 
annual nationwide tour. Through 
the years this organization has 
grown in favor and for three good 
reasons. Fortune Gallo, the only 
man who has made opera a self- 
sustaining enterprise year after 
year, has well diagnosed the need 
for opera at prices within the means 
of a vast public. Secondly, he seems 
to know what the public wants in 
the way of repertoire and gives the 
public even more than it expects; 
and thirdly, when compensated by 
success, Gallo has invested a large 
share of the returns in an increas- 
ingly finer cast of artists, surround- 
ing them by even more elaborate 
costumes and scenery. 

It is Mr. Gallo’s organization 
that has been feeding the Metropol- 
itan Opera with well-trained, gifted 
singers, more than any other single 
musical organization for the major 


Jascha Heifetz with 
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and Miss Evans, 
Music Critic of the 
Buffalo Courier- 
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Henderson, for the past two years a 
San Carlo Opera soprano, from the 
Gallo ranks. And last year it was 
Dorothy Kirsten, another of Mr. 
Gallo’s operatic finds whom he pre- 
sented with his company at the Cen- 
ter Theatre in New York, and also 
on tour. 

In the 35 years of its existence 
the San Carlo has played to an esti- 
mated 16,500,000 people on its ex- 
tensive tours. It was in 1932 that 
Gallo traded the classes for the 
masses and inaugurated popular 
prices. Nor did Gallo find New 
York City, with its long Metropoli- 


tan Opera season, to be an exception 
to the rule. Eight years ago he in- 
augurated opera in Radio City 
where each season throngs crowd 
the palatial Rockefeller Center 
Theatre. The seasons 1944-45 and 
1945-46 have been record-breaking, 
which is by no means unique in the 
history of this well known and well 
liked opera company. 

A big event will be at the Holly- 
wood Bowl, Hollywood, this sum- 
mer, when Mr. Gallo will stage 
two big grand opera productions in 
late August and three weeks of 
operetta in September. 
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LOUISE HOMER 
and Her Husband 
on Their Silver.Wed- 

ding Anniversary. 
Below, Mme. Homer 
as Amneris, Her Met- 

ropolitan Debut 


(Continued from page 152) 


a number of times. They were married quietly 
in New York and went to Balitmore to live, 
shortly after, deciding to build their own house 
in the well-known Green Spring Valley. It had 
to be in Italian style and, as a name, Miss 
Ponselle chose “Villa Pace” which has a double 
significance, “Villa of Peace” and is also the 
opening of her great aria, “Pace, Pace, mio 
Dio” in the opera of her debut. 

They have plenty of ground, Pimlico, where 
the great Maryland races are run is not far 
off, and the Hunt Club in “The Valley” as it 
is known to Baltimorians, only a stone’s throw 
away. 

“As to my music, “says Miss Ponselle, do you 
think that anyone brought up in it as I was, 
is going to give it up just because of with- 
drawal from the public scene. I have heard 
rumors that I had lost my voice and was 
seriously ill. Both are untrue and though I no 
longer sing professionally I do sing frequently, 
every day in my own home and often in the 
homes of my friends.” 

At a recent reception given for Alec Temple- 
ton after a Baltimore appearance, Miss Pon- 
selle, and Marion Telva, who had sung Adal- 
gisa to her Norma, but who has since given 
up professional singing in favor of marriage 
gave an impromptu recital. A local critic who 
was present wrote: “It was magnificent in a 
way very few singers know anything about 
nowadays. It was one of those rare, unantici- 


pated experiences in supreme beauty that hap- 
pen once of twice in a lifetime and fix an in- 
extinguishable light in memory.” 

Léon Rothier made his American debut as 
Mephistopheles in Faust, with Geraldine Far- 
rar on Dec. 10, 1910, and remained a member 
of the company until the close of the season 
of 1941-42. He is a native of Reims, where 
he was born on Christmas Day, 1874. His 
father was one of the first commercial photog- 
raphers, and with his son, took over 3,000 
pictures of the Reims Cathedral, which were 
of inestimable value in its restoration after the 
first World War. Mr. Rothier was an honor 
graduate of the Paris Conservatoire where he 
took four first prizes. This automatically gave 
him the choice of the Grand Opéra or the 

Opéra Comique for his debut. He 
chose the latter and made his bow 
as Jupiter in Gounod’s Philémon et 
Baucis on Oct. 1, 1899. 

During his years at the Metro- 
politan he “created” many roles in 
new productions there besides sing- 
ing the standard repertoire. Since 
1937, Mr. Rothier has been teach- 
ing and many well known singers 
have come to him for lessons and 
consultation. In February, 1938, he 
began the first of a series of 178 
Sunday broadcasts called “Léon 
Rothier Presents”. Each week he 
presented some celebrity. 

In the autumn of 1944, Mr. Ro- 
thier signed his first contract for a 
dramatic production. He has studied 
acting under Paul Mounet in Paris 
and had always been notable for the 
excellence of the dramatic side of 
his operatic roles. However, with 

A Bell for Adano, he had his first opportunity 
to act without the aid of music. His impersona- 
tion of the role of Father Pensovecchio was 
acclaimed by all the dramatic critics. He acted 
the role through the year’s run of the play. 

Reinald Werrenrath made his professional 
debut at the age of 24 at the Worcester Festival 
in 1907. He was the son of an eminent oratorio 
tenor with whom he had his first lessons, con- 
tinuing them later with other teachers. He had 
sung publicly before that, however, and he 
says he still cherishes a notice from a Brooklyn 
paper dater May, 1899, in which he is men- 
tioned as being “promising.” 

This promise was eminently fulfilled as he 
rapidly became not only one of the most popu- 
lar concert singers, but was one of the early 
artists to make Victor records which had a 
large sale. He sang one year at the Metro- 
politan, making his debut as Silvio, Feb. 19, 
1919, and appearing in other more important 
roles. He found, however, that the concert 
platform was more to his liking and abandoned 
opera after one season. 

Mr. Werrenrath now occupies his time teach- 
ing and conducting and, as he says “once in a 
while I break down and sing a concert, a 
recital or an oratorio or two.” He maintains 
studios in New York, Albany, Troy and Wash- 
ington. He conducts male choruses in New 
York, Albany and Washington. Doing all this, 
he travels 900 miles every week! He keeps 
this up for nine months each year and then 
goes to a mountain hideout for the other three. 


Are Critics People? 


(Continued from page 162) 


in touch with musical news. As for what 
music critics do with their spare time—but that 
would take as many paragraphs as there are 
reviewers. 

Certain questions connected with the trade 
have been fired at me and doubtless at most of 
my colleagues. Here are a few of them: 

Do you write your reviews in advance? No, 
the performance might not pursue the course 
you said it would, and you would have to re- 
write the review or look very foolish. 

The nature of the critic’s job, one might sus- 
pect, should bring him into constant conflict 
with artists, managers and composers—but [| 
remember no case of their invading a New 
York critic’s sanctum with some appropriate 
weapon. Artists seldom protest, directly or in 
writing, against adverse reviews, but sometimes 
their friends do it for them. In such letters 
criticizing the critics, it is often assumed that 
the offending reviewer errs deliberately, with 
conscious malice. But the critic assumes that 
the artist in question was doing the best he 
could, even if that best were not enough. Some 
critics, as a matter of policy, avoid meeting art- 
ists, fearing that their judgment might thus be 
subconscionsly influenced. Others may find 
meeting artists worth while both owing to the 
opportunity which this gives for acquaintance 
with the artists’ point of view and for keeping 

Do you write about performances without 
attending them? No, it is too risky, even if 
one discounts its unfairness to the performers. 
In a few cases when tried it has proved dis- 
astrous. Once a critic with no days off wished 
to attend a theatrical performance of unusual 
musical interest. His official task was to hear 
a well known pianist in a familiar program. He 
could guess quite closely how it probably would 
be played, and his review would have sounded 
very plausible if the artist had not substituted 
Brahms’s Sonata in F Minor for the scheduled 
Appassionata. There are also a few cases on 
record when a concert was suddenly canceled, 
but the critic’s paper carried a detailed account 
of the unperformed program. 

Do you compare notes before writing your 
reviews? Seldom; the critics write in too 
many different places and have little time to 
linger and talk before getting to work. It takes 
long enough to organize your own ideas with- 
out bothering about the other fellow’s. 

Why don’t you hear the entire performance ? 
Quite often you do; theoretically, perhaps, you 
should. But there is the dead-line to be met, 
and one eminent old-timer—it may have been 
Mr. Henderson, or James G. Huneker—has 
pointed out that you do not have to eat the 
whole egg to know that it is bad. Or, one 
might put it, if an artist has shown quite plainly 
that he cannot play or sing well after the pro- 
gram is well under way, he is unlikely to learn 
how during the intermission. Although, in- 
deed, it is sometimes remarkable how, according 
to an artist’s friends, the performance suddenly 
improved just after the critic had vanished 
through the door. It depends upon the nature 
of the event and the performance—plus the 
clock. 
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Roosevelt Concert 
Given at Waldorf 


Distinguished Artists 
Perform Before Audi- 
ence of 1,600 Persons 


Taking the place of the Franklin 
D. Roosevelt Birthday Ball given in 
former years, a memorial concert was 
given before 1,600 persons in the 
Grand Ballroom of the Waldorf-As- 
toria Hotel at which more than $100,- 
000 was raised for the March of 
Dimes fight against infantile paralysis. 

Performing artists at the event of 
which a high point was the playing of 
a recording of an address given by 
the former President in 1938 were 
Fritz Kreisler, Lauritz Melchior, 
Artur Rubinstein, Helen Traubel, the 
Hall Johnson Choir and Helen Hayes. 
Miss Hayes read a prayer written by 
Stephen Vincent Benét at the request 
of Archibald MacLeish, former Li- 
brarian of Congress. 

The program was opened with the 
singing of The Star-Spangled Banner 
by the Hall Johnson Choir which was 
followed by two spirituals, O Lord 
Have Mercy on Me and Lord, I Don’t 
Feel Noways Tired. 

Mr. Kreisler, whose appearance fol- 
lowed that of the choir, received an 
ovation. He was accompanied by Carl 
Lamson at the piano and played Rim- 
sky-Korsakoft’s Hymn to the Sun, the 


Heuberger-Kreisler Midnight Bells, 
Dvorak’s Humoresque and _ Rach- 
maninoff’s Prelude in G Minor ar- 


ranged by Mr. Kreisler. 
The Choir then returned to sing 
Joshua Fit de Battle of Jericho, after 


which Mr. Melchior sang Richard 
Strauss’ Heimliche Aufforderung, 
D’Hardelot’s Because and Grieg’s I 


Love You. Coenraad Bos accompanied. 

The St. Louis Blues was sung by 
the choir immediately after the inter- 
mission followed by the Roosevelt re- 
cording. Mr. Rubinstein then played 
Debussy’s Prelude in A Minor, Gersh- 
win’s Second Prelude, Chopin’s Polo- 
naise Opus 53, and as encores Falla’s 
Fire Dance and Chopin’s Waltz in G 
Sharp Minor. 

Miss Traubel’s singing which fol- 
lowed the reading of the prayer by 
Miss Hayes included Schubert’s Nacht 
und Traume, Richard Strauss’ Zueig- 
nung and Beethoven’s Drums Loudly 
Beating. Mr. Bos accompanied her. 
The Hall Johnson Choir then reap- 
peared to sing City Called Heaven. 
The program was closed by Mr. Mel- 
chior and Miss Traubel singing the 
Love Duet from Act II of Wagner’s 
Tristan and Isolde. They were ac- 
companied by Mr. Bos. Pr. b. 


Bob Jones College 
Gives Verdi’s Ernani 
CLEVELAND, TENN. — Performances 





of Verdi’s Ernani were given in Mar- 


garet Mack Auditorium at Bob Jones 
College on Dec. 18 and 19, under the 
baton of Herbert Hoover. Doris 
Doree of the Metropolitan Opera was 
guest soloist in the role of Elvira, and 
Nino Ruisi, bass sang Gomez de Silva. 
Other roles were assumed by Frank 
Richards, Arthur Tree, James Murk, 
Lawrence Brown, and Eunice Lien. 
The opera was sung in English. 





Unusual Enrollment 
At Eastman School 


RocueEster, N. Y.—Eastman School 
of Music this year has the largest 
enrollment in its history, the restric- 
tion limiting registration having been 
removed temporarily. One result of 
the unprecedented enrollment is the 
formation of a third student orchestra. 
For several years the school has boast- 
ed two such ensembles. Conducting 
the orchestras are Howard Hanson, 
Paul White and Frederick Fennell 
Mr. Fennell has also resumed conduc- 
torship of the Eastman Little Sym- 
phony and of the Eastman Symphony 
Band. 

The first production of the Eastman 
Opera Department under its new di- 
rector, Carl Fuerstner, was a program 
of operatic arias and ensembles by the 
Eastman Opera Quartet composed of 
Virginia Cole, soprano; Zelda Good- 
man, mezzo-soprano; James Bailey, 
tenor, and Arthur Schoep, baritone. 
Mr. Fuerstner led from the piano; 
William Nelson was at the second 
piano. 

Gilbert J. C. McCurdy, president of 
McCurdy & Co., has renewed that 
company’s scholarships at the Eastman 
School of Music, presenting Mr. Han- 
son, the school’s director, with a check 
for $1,000 for awards for the autumn 
of 1946. 


Francis Rogers Pupils Heard 

Carol Brice, Negro contralto, pupil 
of Frances Rogers recently sang three 
performances of Falla’s El Amor 
Brujo with the Pittsburgh Symphony. 
She is booked for a number of recital 
engagements in the South during Feb- 
ruary. Jean Carlton has been engaged 
as soloist at the Collegiate Church, 
Brooklyn. She is booked for a tour 
through the Middle West during Feb- 
ruary and March. Floyd Worthington, 
baritone, gave a recital in the Town 
Hall on Jan. 28. Maureen Roske, con- 
tralto, has been engaged for the choir 
of the Collegiate Church of St. Nich- 
olas, New York, and Jean Beeken, 
contralto, for the choir of the Church 
of the Ascension, 





Krueger to Conduct in Brazil 


Karl Krueger, conductor of the 
Detroit Symphony, has accepted an in- 
vitation from the Brazilian Symphony 
to conduct its concerts in Rio de 
Janeiro during the month of May. 
This will be his second year as guest 
there. 
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Queena Mario and a Group of Her Pupils in Her New York Studio 


Queena Mario Pupil 
To Sing in New Orleans 


Audrey Bowman, soprano, pupil of 
Queena Mario has left for New Or- 
leans where she will sing Constanze in 
three performances of Mozart's Die 
Entftthrung aus dem Serail with the 
New Orleans Opera. Andzia Kuzak 


will make a three weeks’ tour in 
March in scenes from Italian operas 
with Salvatore Baccaloni. Frances 
Bible was soloist on Feb. 3, with 
NBC’s New Voices in Song. Dorothy 


Stahl was soloist with Churches on 
the Air on Jan. 20, and on New Voices 
in Song on Jan. 27. She was also 
soloist with the Dessoff Choirs at 
Hunter College on Jan. 29. Dorothy 
Stahl and Annette Burford will alter- 


nate in the leading soprano role in the 
Juilliard School’s production of La 
Rondine in March. Fernard Martel 
and Bernice Fries will take part in the 
same production. 





Musical Festival Announced 
For Vancouver 


Vancouver, B. C.—The 24th annual 
British Columbia Musical Competition 
Festival will be held May 9-18 in 
Vancouver, B. C., accordng to a re- 
cent announcement. The Festival is 
under the patronage of the Earl of 
Athlone, K. C., Governor-General of 
Canada and W. C. Woodward, Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of British Columbia. 
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Story of Music 
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opened a theatre on Nassau St., the 
repertory consisted of some seven 
works—the immortal Beggars Op- 
era, then only about 23 years old, 
Fielding’s Mock Doctor, Hill’s The 
Devil to Pay, Cibber’s Damon and 
Phillida, Fielding’s Virgin Unmask- 
ed, Flora, or Hob in the Well, and 
a pastoral sketch called Colin and 
Phoebe. Between the acts, it seems, 
“entertainments of singing” were 
given in addition to other special- 
ties. One such was a “favorite dia- 
logue called Jockey and Jenny,” an- 
other “an oratorio” (a “sacred 
song,” Mr. Sonneck surmises) and 
a “patriotic Ode” entitled Briton’s 
Charter. Such extraneous specialt‘es 
were not precisely new—in 1739 the 
New York Weekly Journal adver- 
tised that “Henry Holt, the dancing 
master,” would present a new pan- 
tomime called The Adventures of 
Harlequin and Scaramouche, or The 
Spaniard Tricked. “To which will 
be added an Optick!” 

However, ballad operas and mis- 
cellaneous “consorts’”’ were by no 





in America 


means the only features of musical 
life in New York of that remote 
day. It is a notable fact that an Eng- 
lishman, William Tuckey, who had 
been Vicar Choral of the Bristol 
Cathedral, established himself in 
New York as organist, choir-master 
of Trinity Church, concert artist 
and composer and in that capacity 
performed the historical achieve- 
ment of giving the first American 
performance of Handel’s Messiah 
two years before that oratorio was 
first heard in Germany! 

Not till late in the 18th Century 
do we begin to discover on Amer- 
ican concert programs the names of 
greater and lesser masters whom 
our glance recognizes as trusted or 
else beloved friends. Of course, 
Pleyel, Stamitz and Gossec are not 
among our day to day experiences 
as they were in post-Revolutionary 
days. But Haydn (variously spell- 
ed!) was becoming a fairly fre- 
encounter, while here and there 
cropped up none other than Mozart 
himself. 

Musically, America was coming 
in closer sight of its adolescence! 
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Pianist Now Under 
Morini Management 





Shura Cherkassky 


Shura Cherkassky, pianist, who won 
considerable acclaim this season with 
his Boston and New York perform- 
ances, is now under the management 
of Albert Morini, according to a re- 
cent announcement. 

Recent appearances of the pianist 
have included a successful Jordan Hall 
recital in Boston, a performance of 
the Tchaikovsky B Flat Minor Con- 
certo with the Boston Civic Sym- 
phony, a Russian relief concert in 
Springfield, Mass., and a New York 
recital. 


Indiana University 
Starts New Course 


BLOOMINGTON, INp.—An innovation 
in American music education whereby 
training in music is combined with 
journalism, radio, business, and dra- 
matics is to be given by the School of 
Music of Indiana University. Under 
the new curriculum students in music 
who do not wish to follow a profes- 
sional career as soloists or become 
music teachers may fit themselves for 
many music-related positions. These 
include music critics, music publishing, 
music salesmenship, record department 
management, radio announcing, music 
Promotion, music advertising, artists’ 


management, music store department 
management and business management 
for orchestra, opera and other musical 
organizations. 

The new combined courses, which 
will be offered for the first time dur- 
ing the semester which opened Feb. 
11, for those who are graduated from 
any of the combination of courses, the 
new degree of bachelor of science in 
music will be given. 

The school of music committee 
which worked out the new curricula is 
headed by William E. Ross, Teacher 
of singing, Newell H. Long, assistant 
professor of music, and Montana L. 
Grinstead, assistant professor of piano. 


Music Firm 


Buys New Quarters 
Carl Fischer To Remodel And 
Occupy Chalif Building—Con- 
cert Hall Planned 

Purchase of the five-story Chalif 
Building, 165 W. 57th Street, directly 
across from Carnegie Hall, was re- 
cently announced by Walter S. Fischer, 
president of Carl Fischer, Inc. The 
Carl Fischer retail store, now located 
at 119 W, 57th Street, will be moved 
to the Chalif Building as soon as ex- 
tensive alterations have been com- 
pleted in the fall. 

Space on the first floor will be de- 
voted to sheet music and musical 
literature and a record unit equipped 
with listening booths, while the sec- 
ond floor will be given over to pianos, 
radios and record players. On the 
lower level an educational department 
equipped with music and book display 
racks and studios for students and 
teachers will be housed. 

A number of executive offices and 
the publication department will be 
moved to the newly acquired building 
from their present address at Cooper 
Square. The new quarters also will 
have a sizable concert hall. 


Piano Teacher Completes 
40th Year of Instruction 


BETHLEHEM, Pa.—Nelson J. New- 
hard of this city recently observed his 
40th anniversary as a piano teacher, 
his first pupil, Miss Rachel Keim, 
having taken her first piano lesson 
from him on Jan. 6, 1906. 

“Younger pupils today seem to be 
brighter and catch on more quickly 
than they did 30 or 40 years ago”, 
says Mr. Newhard. “This is prob- 
ably due to the fact that they are 
tught more music and rhythm in the 
public schools now”. 
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-Lishet Hoffmann Koehler 


Concert Pianist and Teacher 


Studios: P 
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Abe Reines and Milton Cassell Play a Condensed 
Arrangement of Paul Lavalle's The Bullfrog and the 
Robin. The Composer Is at Center 
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Dorothy Maynor Learns to Play Kettle Drums 
During a Lull in Rehearsals for an RCA-Victor 
Recording Session 





Maurice Eisenberg 

Gives Out with Music 

to Soothe the Sav- 
age Beast 





Louis Kaufman Proudly Displays a Violin Made of 1,500 
Match Sticks to His Wife and William Chestnut 





Handy & Boesser 


John Brooks McCormack, While 

Singing at the Cincinnati Opera, 

Makes Friends with Sir Toby, Chimp 
Champ at the Zoo (Left) 





Despairingly Mischel Cherniav- 
sky Surveys the Provisions He 
Hopes to Take with Him to 
London to Last Him Through 


— 
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MUSICAL AMERICA’S 
Annual Survey of American Cities 


Exhaustive information in tabulated form for handy reference about our country’s leading 


musical organizations is presented in this section. 
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By RutTuH Barry 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Ce current musical season 
continues eventfully, with hosts 
of interesting concerts still to be pre- 
sented by the Chicago Symphony and 
bv other musical groups and recitalists 
in the city’s many concert series. The 
Metropolitan Opera Company will 
visit for a week in May, and open-air 
concerts at Ravinia and Grant Park 
are in prospect for the summer. The 
Chicago Opera Company, having com- 
pleted a highly successful six-weeks’ 
season, is now planning another of the 
same length for the fall of 1946. 

Chicago Opera Company, Civic 
Opera House. Fausto Cleva, general 
artistic director. John D. Allen, chair- 
man of the board of governors ; Abner 
J. Stilwell, president and treasurer ; 
Jason F. Whitney, vice-president; 
William D. Saltiel, secretary; Will- 
iam H. Stevenson, assistant to the 
board; Clarence H. Kirchway, busi- 
ness manager. Civic Opera House, 
seating capacity 3,600. Six weeks’ sea- 
son planned for autumn, 1946. The 
Chicago Opera gave a six weeks’ 
season in 1945, beginning Oct. 8 and 
ending Nov. 17. 

New York Metropolitan Opera 
Series, Civic Opera House. One- 
week visit in May. 

Chicago Symphony, 216 South 
Michigan Avenue. Sponsorship, the 
Orchestral Association. Désiré De- 
fauw, conductor; Hans Lange, as- 
sistant conductor; Edward L. Ryer- 


Chicago 


George A. Kuyper, 
Manager of the 
Chicago Symphony 


Hans Lange, As- 
sistant Conductor 
of the Chicago 
Symphony 
son, president; other officers: Cyrus 
H. Adams, Albert A. Sprague, Charles 
H. Swift, Chalkley J. Hambleton, 
Francis M. Knight. George A. Kuy- 
per, manager. Orchestra Hall, capacity 
2,582. 106 concerts. 


Tuesday afternoons: Oct. 30, Nov. 
13 and 27, Dec. 11 and 26, Jan. 8, Feb. 
12 and 26, March 12 and 26, April 9 
and 23; soloists, William Kapell, Raya 
Garbousova, Erica Morini, Alexander 
Brailowsky, Witold Malcuzynski, 
Artur Rubinstein, Jenska Slebos, Zino 
Francescatti, Rudolf Serkin, Claudio 
Arrau. 

Thursday evening and Friday after- 
noon concerts: Oct. 4-5, 11-12, 18-19, 
25-26; Nov. 1-2, 8-9, 15-16, 22-23, 
29-30; Dec. 6-7, 13-14, 20-21, 27-28; 
Jan. 3-4, 10-11, 17-18; Feb. 7-8, 14-15, 
21-22, 28-March 1; March 7-8, 14-15, 

28-29; April 4-5, 11-12, 18-19, 
25-26. Soloists: Kerstin Thorborg, 
Raya Garbousova, Eric Morini, Gre- 
gor Piatigorsky, Alexander Brailow- 
sky, Astrid Varnay, Emery Darcy, 
Lorenzo Alvary, Vladimir Horowitz, 
Sascha Gorodnitzki, John Weicher, 
Artur Rubinstein, Yehudi Menuhin, 
Milton Preves, Zino Francescatti, 
Kathryn Witwer, Ruth Slater, Rudolf 
Serkin, Dudley Powers, Claudio Ar- 
rau, Eleanor Steber, Mack Harrell. 

Popular Concerts: Oct. 20 and 27, 








—lectures and concerts .. . 
ments... 
seating capacity 500. 


Kimball Building 


KIMBALL HALL 


Chicago’s Most Ideal Concert Hall 


Noted for years for its wide variety of high class musical attractions 
rich in artistic beauty and appoint- 
complete in equipment and service to its patrons— 


Write for Kimball Hall brochure—Telephone 
Harrison 4010. Kimball Hall is located in The 
Kimball Building—Management 


W. W. KIMBALL CO. 


Wabash Ave., at Jackson Blvd. 


Désiré Defauw, 
Conductor of the 
Chicago Symphony 


John D. Allen, 
Chairman of the 
Chicago Opera 
Board of Governors 


Abner J. Stillwell, 
President and 
Treasurer of the 
Chicago Opera 
Company 


Nov. 17 and 24, Dec. 8 and 22, Jan. 
5 and 12, Feb. 16 and 23, March 2, 
16, 23 and 30, April 13 and 20. 

Young People’s Concerts: 12 con- 
certs on the first and third Tuesdays 
of every month. Ten concerts in 
Milwaukee. Weekly broadcasts on 
WCFL sponsored by Chicago Title 
and Trust Co. 

Orchestra Hall Concert Series, 
Orchestra Hall. George A. Kuyper, 
manager. Simon Barere, Oct. 21; 
Muriel Kerr, Nov. 2; Leon Fleischer, 
Noy. 23; Trapp Family Singers, Dec. 
3; Vladimir Horowitz, Jan. 21; Gre- 
gor Piatigorsky, March 4. 

Allied Arts Corporation, Edgar L. 
Goldsmith, president; Warren E. 
Thompson, secretary-treasurer. His- 
tory and Enjoyment of Music Series. 
Orchestra Hall. Marian Anderson, 
Oct. 28; Philadelphia Orchestra, Nov. 
5; Hazel Scott, Nov. 11; Artur 
Rubinstein, Nov. 18; Fritz Kreisler, 
Nov. 25; Boston Symphony, Dec. 7 
and 9; Albert Spalding, Dec. 16; 
Harlan Tarbell, Dec. 29; Rosario and 
Antonio. Dec. 31; Vronsky and Babin, 
Jan. 6; Paul Robeson, Jan. 20; Efrem 
Zimbalist, Jan. 24; Minneapolis Sym- 
phony with Robert Casadesus, Jan. 
27; Luboshutz and Nemenoff, Feb. 1; 
Gladys Swarthout, Feb. 10; Witold 
Malcuzynski, Feb. 24; Jussi Bjoerling, 
March 3; Nathan Milstein, March 
10; Lotte Lehmann, April 15. 

Harry Zelzer Series, Orchestra 
Hall. Sigmund Romberg orchestra, 


Fausto Cleva, Gen- 
eral Artistic Direc- 
tor of the Chicago 
Opera Company 


Clarence H. Kirch- 

way, Business Man- 

ager of the Chi- 

cago Opera Com- 
pany 


Edward J. Kelly, 
Mayor of Chicago, 
a Member of the 
Opera Board of 
Governors 


Oct. 2; Grace Moore, Oct. 9; General 
Platoff Don Cossacks, N. Kostrukoff, 
conductor, Nov. 10; Lauritz Melchior, 
Dec. 1; Original Don Cossack Chorus, 
Serge Jaroff, conductor, Dec. 2; Paul 
Hindemith conducting symphonic pro- 
gram of his own works, Dec. 15; 
Maggie Teyte, Jan. 4; Sidor Belarsky, 
Jan. 14; Jascha Heifetz, Jan. 19; 
Sigmund Romberg orchestra, Jan. 26; 
Harry Sukman, Jan. 28; Dorothy 
Maynor, Feb. 9; Richard Tucker, 
Feb. 11; Original Don Cossack 
Chorus, Feb. 17; Helen Traubel, 
March 9; Artur Schnabel, April 6; 
Alec Templeton, April 28; Miliza 
Korjus, May 6. 


Adult Education Council, Ralph 
McAllister, director. Orchestra Hall. 
Musical Arts Piano Series: Egon 
Petri, Nov. 6; Percy Grainger, Dec. 
4; Jeanne Panot, Jan. 15; Josef Hof- 
mann, Feb. 5; Robert Casadesus, 
March 11; Alexander Uninsky, April 
2. Musical Arts Song Cycle: Hazel 
Peterson, winner of midwest auditions, 
Jan. 29; Lotte Lehmann, Feb. 19; 
Martial Singher, March 19; Alexan- 
der Kipnis, April 8. 


Bertha Ott Series, Bertha Ott, 
manager. Kimball Hall, 306 South 
Wabash Avenue. Capacity, 500. Con- 
certs in October Marian McCrea, 
Felicitas Gobineau, Rudolph Reuter ; 
in November, Fay Satton, Eunye 
Register, Fairman Octet, Lyell Bar- 


(Continued on page 373) 
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WOMAN'S SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


(of CHICAGO) 


(Personnel of 90) (also smaller groups) available for engagements. 


Executive Offices: 410 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


Tel. Webster 397! 
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Ralph McAllister, Estelle Lutz, Direc- 
Director of the tor of the Estelle 
Chicago Adult Lutz Artists Bureau 
Education Council 






Mrs. J. V. Spach- 


ner, President of 
Evelyn White, Susie Michael and Chicago Woman's the Woman's Sym- 


(Continued from page 372) Jerzy Bojanowski 
pour, Arthur Gold and Robert Fizdale, Conductor of the 


Maurice Friedman, Arline Markus- Symphony phony 
. sen; in December, Abbey Simon, Ruth 
Heizer, Carmen Lewis, Louise Do- Chicago Concert and, Opera Guild, 


schek; in January, Wanda Paul, W._ Silva Insana, general director. La 
Fairfield Brown, Carl A. Mathes, Bohéme, Jan. 13; Martha and Manon 
Bruce Barbour; Lester Mather, Feb. to be presented in spring. 
11; Rae Protzmann, Feb. 15; Walter Civic Music Association, 33rd an- 
Mills, Feb. 17; Louis Crowder, Feb. nual festival, Marx E. Oberndorfer, 
18; Hortense Love, Feb. 24; Shirley conductor. Concert on May 5 by 
Effenbach, Feb. 25; Fred Hoeppner, chorus of more than 400 children and 
Feb. 26; Adrienne Moran Reisner, members of Civic Orchestra. Or- 
Feb. 4; Geraldine La Sanke, March chestra Hall. 
5; Eudice Shapiro and Vivian Rivkin, Paulist Choristers of Chicago, Rev. 
March 8; Dorothy Lane, March 11 Eugene F. O’Malley, conductor. Open- 
and 25; Jesse Meriwether, March 17; ed 42nd season with concert on Sept. 
Helen Kettner, March 17; Eleanor 30 in Orchestra Hall. Other concerts, 
Warner, March 20; Louis Kaufman, Dec. 30 and May 12. 
March 29; Philip Blackman, April 3; Chicagoland Music Festival, spon- 
Elva Merideth, April 9, Rudolph sored by Chicago Tribune Charities, 
Reuter, April 23; Leona Koehler, Inc. Philip Maxwell, general director. 
April 28; Sylvia Tross, May 14, E, 17th annual. Over 5,000 performers, 
Ruth Van Arpledorn, May 21; Esther instrumental and vocal ie 4 before 
Glazer, May 28. > —- of more than 90,000 on 
Aug. 17. 

Howard B. Will Concerts, Kimball Estelle Lutz Artists Bureau, Re- 
Hall. Chamber Music series including cjtalists_ and ensembles: Lawrence 
Budapest String Quartet. Davidson, DeReszke Duo of New 
York, Shelby Nichols, Charlo Byars, 
Virginia Stuart, Stefan Kozakevich, 
Saul Dorfman, Gillette-Micari (piano 
duo), Musical Information Quartet. 
For the tenth consecutive year, Miss 


: Lutz provided the entertainment for 
phony Quartet, Oct. 10; Maria Ku- pe are? ociati 
renko and chamber orchestra con- the Illinois Manufacturers’ Association 


i ; annual banquet, presenting members 
ew, ane Sanh Se n Tang of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra 


em r. . z under Herman Felber, with John 
ONG wom Fenn Weicher —— Weicher and Herbert Johnson as solo- 
Perry O’Neil, Nov. 21; Yella Pessl, =. 
Harvey Noack and Dudley Powers, Apollo Musical Club, Edgar Nel- 
Nov. 30; Philharmonic String Quar- son, conductor. Messiah, Orchestra 
re tae Rents O’Neil, Robert Lin- Hall, Dec. 28. 
demann, Florian Mueller, Clarke Kes- Grant Park Open Air Concerts, 
sler and Helen Kotas, Jan. 11; Walter sponsored by Chicago Park District, 
Hancock, Jan. 16: Dorothy Lane, Robert J. Dunham, president; Walter 
David Moll, Morris Morovitsky, Jan. Larsen, managing director. Evening 
30; Alexander Schneider, Ralph Kirk- symphony and band concerts with 
patrick, Feb. 6; Gordon String Quar- soloists of national fame as well as 
tet, March 8; Gerald Huffman, March Jocal Chicago artists. Plans now un- 
27; Robert Dolejsi and Emil Eck, der way for 1946 season, which will 
\pril 10; Albeneri Trio, April 15; probably start in late June and con- 
s miversity of Chicago Orchestra, May tinue for eight weeks. Construction 
‘ie ~ a _ a ne © 
Composers’ Concerts, Remi Gass- egin this year. New structure, which 
man, director. Roy Harris program, Will seat 25,000, will be equipped for 
with composer conducting Chicago OPen-air opera, drama, pageants and 
Symphony Quartet and with Johana Other spectacles as wéll as for sym- 
Harris, Anita Brande and Dorothy Phony and band concerts. 
Walters as soloists, Dec. 14. Other Neighborhood Groups, sponsored 
concerts to be announced later. by Chicago Park District. Walter 


University of Chicago Depart- 
ment of Music, Lecn Mandel As- 
sembly Hall, capacity 1,066. Chamber 
concerts, Cecil Smith, director. Solo- 
ists and ensembles: Chicago Sym- 
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Chicago 







Warren E. Thomp- Edgar L. Gold- 

son, Secretary- smith, President of 

Treasurer of the the Allied Arts 

Allied Arts Cor- Corporation 
poration 

Harry Zelzer, Man- D.L. Cornetet, 

ager of the Zelzer Vice-President of Greek Musical Comedy, Oct. 28; 


Concert Series Civic Concerts Ser- Desert Song, Nov. 20 to Dec. 15. 
vice Western Ter- Other December attractions: Victor 
ritory Borge, Jewish People’s Choral Society, 


Eugene Malek, conductor; Hansel and 
Gretel. Ballet Theatre, Dec. 25 to Jan. 
6; Duke Ellington, Jan. 20; Leonide 
Industrial Choral Groups, Ken- Massine’s Ballet Russe Highlights 
neth Carrington, director. Free weekly wth Igor Youskevitch, Feb. 1, 2, 3; 
concerts at various park locations. Golden Gate BS cpa: Feb. 24. March 
- ara attractions: Veloz and Yolanda, Mar- 
_ West Side Symphony, William tha Graham, Marian Anderson; May 
Fantozzi, conductor. Garfield Park 6 to 11, Metropolitan Opera. 


Field House. Newberry Library Concerts of 


South Side Symphony, [Irwin Rare Music, Exhibition Hall, capaci- 
Fischer, conductor. Grand Crossing ty, 200. Feb. 1: 16th Century motets, 


Larsen, managing director. 


Park. madrigals and music for the lute pre- 

sented by the Renaissance Singers, 
_Concert Band and Orchestra, mu- Barret Spach, director, with Suzanne 
sicians aged 12 to 16, William J. Bloch, soloist. Feb, 14: Bach and pre- 
Churn, conductor. Ogden Park. Bach music played by Philip Manuel 


Chicago Park District Opera and and Gavin Williamson, harpsichord- 


. oe ae sts arc : sic for the classical 
Operetta Guild, Aus : . ists. March 1: music for t ica 
Park a ae a Hall string quartet performed by the Chi- 
: ——, Sees cago Symphony String Quartet. 


Woman's Symphony, Jerzy Boja- Chicago Business Men’s Orches- 
nowski, conductor; Mrs. J. V. Spach- tra, George Dasch, conductor. Con- 
ner, president. Three concerts in Or- certs in Orchestra Hall. 
chestra Hall: Oct. 5, Nov. 9, Dec. 14. Ravinia Festival, Ravinia Park, Ill. 
Soloists: George Czaplicki, Rudolph Sponsorship, Ravinia Festival Asso- 
Firkusny, Maria Kurenko. ciation. Mrs. Louis Eckstein, honorary 


Swedish Choral Club, Harry T. Chairman; Percy B. Eckhart, chair- 
Carlson, conductor. Handel’s Messiah 2”) George A. Kuyper, executive 
presented Dec, 23: soloists : Maud arg wk cnn a 
: Sry sg ll De ote nag OO  - ate June, continuing for six weeks; 
Nosler, Lillian Chookaszian, William concerts by Chicago Symphony with 
Miller, John Macdonald. Mendels- guest conductors, Tuesday, Thursday 
sohn’s Elijah scheduled for May 2; and Saturday evenings, and Sunday 
soloists: Selma Kaye, Mark Love. afternoons. 

Civic Opera House Presentations, Marshall Field and Company 
Civic Opera House; James C. Thomp- Choral Society, E. D. Elmore, direc- 
son, president; Herb Carlin, managing tor. 


director. Ballet Russe de Monte Universal Opera Company, Vin- 
Carlo, Sept. 16 to Oct. 7; Chicago cencia Labno, director. Performances 
Opera Company, Oct. 8 to Nov. 17; (Continued on page 374) 





HARRIET CASE 


Teacher of Singing 


Cosmopolitan School of Music 
Kimball Bldg., Chicago 








HENIOT LEVY 


Distinguished Pianist, Teacher and Composer 


Among MR. LEVY’s outstanding pupils is BEATRICE EPPINELLE 
Winner of the Contest conducted by the Society of American Musi- 
cians in cooperation with the Adult Education Council from among 
leading young artists of the Middle West. 


Miss Eppinelie appeared in Recital, Orchestra Hall, Jan. 2, 1945; 
Grant Park, with the Symphony Orches' July, 1945; Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra, under direction of Desiré Defauw, Jan. 5, 1946. 


Two little Waltzes, by HENIOT LEVY, were played s. the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra, Jan. 5, 1946, under the direction of Desiré 
Defauw. The Waltzes are published ‘by G. Schirmer, New York, N. Y. 
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Nelson, 
Conductor of the 
Apollo Musical 
Club 


Edgar Silva Insana, Di- 
rector of the Chi- 
cago Concert and 


Opera Guild 


(Continued from page 373) 
at Eighth Street Theater. 

Fine Art Opera Company, Zerline 
Muhiman Metzger, director. Per- 
formances at Uptown’Players Thea- 
ter. 


American Opera Company, Anna 
del Predo, director. Performances in 
Kimball Hall. 


The Fitzu Productions, The Citi- 
zens Opera Company, Anna Fitzu, 
General Director. Two special per- 
formances of grand opera for the 
Young People’s Series: The Bartered 
Bride, Nov. 25, and Hansel and 
Gretel, Dec. 16, both in English. Ash- 
land Blvd. Auditorium. 


Choral Groups 


Entertain Chicago 


Spanish Dancers, Duo- 
Pianists, Trio Make 
Appearances 


Cuicaco—Handel’s Messiah was 
presented in Orchestra Hall on Dec. 
28 by the Apollo Musical Club, an 
organization which has given annual 
performances of this oratorio since 
1879. Directed by Edgar Nelson, the 
choral singing was marked by enthu- 
siasm, sincerity and tonal freshness. 





Soloists were Maurine Smith, so- 
prano; Mona Bradford, contralto; 
Maxwell Wilson, tenor; and Pfc. 


Michael Stewart, bass. Robert Birch, 
organist and the Chicago Symphony 
played the instrumental parts. 


_The Paulist Choristers of Chicago, 
Father Eugene F. O’Malley, conduc- 
tor, gave a Victory Loan Bond con- 
cert in Orchestra Hall on Dec. 30. 
Admission to the concert was by pur- 
chase of Victory Loan Bonds, and the 
amount raised was $4,939,400, an in- 
crease of $640,000 over the total of 
last year’s concert. The audience was 
rewarded for making their investment 
by beautiful singing of 16th and 17th 
century ecclesiastical music. The 
choristers sang with the matchless 
tonal clarity for which they are fa- 
mous. 


Two other choral organizations 
gave concerts on the same day. In 
the afternoon, the Chicago Children’s 


Chicago 


Chorus, Clara Waser, director, ap- 
peared in Curtiss Hall. In the even- 
ing, the Ukranian Women’s Chorus 
sang in Kimball Hall. 


Rosario and Antonio and their com- 
pany added to the cheer of New 
Year’s Eve in Chicago with a pro- 
gram of brilliant Spanish dancing at 
Orchestra Hall. The two sparkling 
young artists, whose wonderful team- 
work is eloquent testimony of the 
claim that they have been dancing 
together since childhood, presented 
flamenco divertissements and excerpts 
from Falla’s two ballets, El Amor 
Brujo and The Three-Cornered Hat. 


At the Arts Club on the morning 
of Jan. 2, the Russian Trio, Nina 
Mesirow - Minchin, pianist; Fritz 
Siegal, violinist, and Ennio Bolognini, 
cellist played Brahms’ C Minor and 
Arensky’s D Minor Trios. The Aren- 
sky work, a favorite with the group, 
received particuarly beautiful treat- 
ment. 


Vronsky and Babin Play 


On Jan. 6, a large Orchestra Hall 
audience welcomed Vitya Vronsky and 
Victor Babin, duo-pianists, on their 
first appearance here since their return 
to concert life after wartime service 
for their country. Though the pro- 
gram was made up entirely of music 
by one man, Rachmaninoff, it did not 
suffer from a lack of variety, because 
each selection was a product of a 
different creative period in the com- 
poser’s life. There was the Fantasie 
for Two Pianos, written when Rach- 
maninoff was 20, the Second Suite, 
which belongs to his middle period, 
and the Three Symphonic Dances, 
completed shortly before his death. As 
for the art of Vronsky and Babin, 
there was more to be admired than 
ever. The two pianists played with 
apparent effortlessness—but always in 
perfect union of thought in matters 
of style, tone production and execu- 
tion, 


Rosalinda Grob, soprano, gave a 
recital in Kimball Hall on Jan. 8. 
In a program that included songs by 
Debussy, Duparc, Schubert and Rich- 
ard Strauss, Miss Grob revealed in- 
terpretative taste and a voice of at- 
tractive natural quality. 


Ballet Theater gladdened the Christ- 
mas holidays in Chicago with 17 per- 
formances at the Opera House be- 
tween Dec. 25 and Jan. 6. The most 
brilliant ballet season since before the 
war, it offered 23 productions, seven 
of which had never been given here 
before, and it brought back three of 
the company’s stellar dancers—Alicia 
Markova, Anton Dolin and Andre 
Eglevsky. Most sensational of the 
new ballets was Anthony Tudor’s 
Undertow, whose Freudian plot caused 
much confusion as well as enthusiasm 
among the large audiences which it 
drew. RutH Barry 
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Chicago Welcomes 


Piano Soloists 


Artists Appear with 
Symphony —Minneapolis 
Forces Visit 


Vladimir Horowitz playing Tchai- 
kovsky’s Concerto, always a sure-fire 
box office attraction, packed Orches- 
tra Hall solidly from gallery to stage 
at the Chicago Symphony’s concert on 
Jan. 10. The huge audience got just 
what it came for—a thunderously bril- 
liant performance. Though some might 
have preferred to hear Horowitz in 
music of a more exalted character, no 
other concerto could have served 
better to display his phenomenal tech- 
nique and his capacity for dazzling 
climaxes. Désiré Defauw, matched 
the soloist in fiery exuberance. 

The first half of the concert was de- 
voted entirely to French music. It 
began with Chabrier’s Overture to 
Gwendoline, an undistinguished piece 
which seemed to inspire neither con- 
ductor or orchestra, for they presented 
it in a heavy-handed manner. Fauré’s 
Suite from Pelléas and MaAlisande, 
which followed, was quite a different 
matter. Its lovely themes were treated 
with delicacy and poetry, and with 
hauntingly beautiful tonal effects. Se- 
lections from Bizet’s Carmen and 
Ravel’s Daphnis and Chloé Suite 
(Second Series) completed the pro- 
gram. 

Hans Lange conducted at the or- 
chestra’s popular concert on Jan. 12. 
The program included  Borodin’s 
Second Symphony and Polovetzian 
Dances from Prince Igor, and 
Mozart’s E Flat Major Symphony. 

Mr. Lange also conducted at the 
young people’s concerts on Jan. 15 and 
16, presenting Mendelssohn’s Over- 
ture, The Lovely Melusina, Grieg’s 
Peer Gynt Suite, Lambert's When 
Johnny Comes Marching Home, and 
Saint-Saéns’ Carnival of the Animals. 
The piano portions in the Saint-Saéns 
work were played by Eileen Bowman 
and Lydia Smutny. 

Sascha Gorodnitzki, pianist, made 
his first appearance with the Chicago 
Symphony on Jan. 17, playing Liszt's 
Concerto in E Flat. The pianist swept 
through the score at a terrific speed, 
and succeeded in giving a showy per- 
formance which impressed the audi- 
ence. His playing was not always ac- 
curate, however, for he seemed to be 
carried away by the brilliance and 
momentum of the music. The orches- 
tra and Hans Lange, who was con- 
ducting, gave the feeling of having to 
race in order to keep up with the 
soloist. They managed to do so, for- 
tunately. the race ending in a dra- 
matic tie. 






Following the concerto, the orches- 
tra played Liszt's Lasso: Lamento e 
Trionfo, emphasizing its tempestuous 
character with considerable ettect. The 
evening’s most satisfying music was 
Handei’s Concerto No. © in G Minor, 
which was delivered in a dignified, 
polished style. Beautiful pnrasing and 
rich sonorous tone quality marked the 
performance all ‘the way througn. The 
program also held Haydn’s seldom- 
heard Symphony in E Flat. 


This was the last program the or- 
chestra gave here betore it departed 
for a tour of midwestern cities. Be- 
tween Jan. 20 and Feb. 5 concerts, 
under Mr. DeFauw’s direction, were 
given in Terre Haute, Ind., Evansville, 
Ind., St. Louis, Mo., Louisville, Ky., 
Dayton, O., Columbus, O., Zanesville, 
O., Clevelaud, O., Jackson, Mich., 
Detroit, Mich., Hamilton, Ont., Ann 
Arbor, Mich., Lansing, Mich., Battle 
Creek, Mich., Muskegon, Mich., Kala- 
mazoo, Mich., and Grand Rapids. 


The Minneapolis Symphony Or- 
chestra, Dimitri Mitropoulos conduct- 
ing, played its annual Chicago concert 
in Orchestra Hall on Jan. 27 with 
Robert Casadesus, pianist, as soloist. 
Mr. Casadesus’ contribution to the 
program was a magnificent interpre- 
tation of Beethoven’s Emperor Con- 
certo. Nobly conceived, flawlessly exe- 
cuted, it set forth the music in all its 
grandeur. . 


Following the intermission, Mr. 
Mitropoulos led the orchestra in 
Brahms Second Symphony which 
turned out to be a series of erratic 
tempo changes and puzzling emotional 
outpourings. The majestic dignity oi 
the symphony was almost completely 
lost. Also on the program was Bee- 
thoven’s Prometheus Overture. 


The Chicago Business Men’s Or- 
chestra, with George Dasch conduct- 
ing, gave the second concert of its 
25th anniversary season in Orchestra 
Hall on Jan. 25. Joseph Schuster, 
cellist was soloist in the Schumann 
concerto. Employing a lustrous, sing 
ing tone, the cellist played the music 
as though he had a great affection for 
it. His performance charmed the audi- 
ence. and in response to continued ap- 
plause, the gave two encores, an 
Adagio by Corelli and a Rondo by 
Weber. The program, which was dedi- 
cated to the late George Lytton, 
founder of the orchestra, also con- 
tained Franck’s Symphony, the Over- 
ture to Lalo’s Le Roi d’Ys and 
Strauss’ Blue Danube Waltz. 


Sigmund Romberg and his concert 
orchestra drew a capacity audience to 
Orchestra Hall for their return ap- 
pearance on Jan. 26. The program con- 
sisted of excerpts from Romberg’s 
operettas and music by Sousa, Rodgers 
and others. Soloists were Rosemarie 
Brancato, Marie Nash, Joseph Bell 
and Esther Borja. 


A new orchestra, to be known as 
the Co-operative Symphony Orchestra 
of Chicago has been organized under 
the direction of Charles Buckley, music 
critic for the Chicago Herald Ameri- 
can and formerly conductor of the 
University of Chicago Orchestra. The 
orchestra will be made up of amateur 
musicians from various co-operative 
societies. The new organization stresses 
inter-racial membership. Any amateur 
musician playing an orchestral instru- 
ment is eligible. RutH Barry 
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Boston 


By Grace May STuTSMAN 
BOSTON 


ROM Symphony Hall comes the 
Fr announcement, which will be good 

news to music lovers all over the 
country, that the Boston Symphony 
will resume its Berkshire symphonic 
festivals this year. As usual, these 
concerts will take place in August, and 
further announcement will be forth- 
coming from Symphony Hall. During 
the war years the orchestra in abbre- 
viated form has been giving small fes- 
tivals in the Opera Shed. This year, 
however, the festival will be given in 
the big Music Shed which seats over 
5,000 people. There will be the cus- 
tomary soloists, to be announced, and 
Dr. Koussevitzky will conduct. As 
usual, the orchestra has been on tour 
this winter on an average of once a 
month, visiting various cities of the 
east and middle west. : 

The New England Conservatory of 
Music, of which Quincy Porter is the 
director, has been carrying on with in- 
creased enrollment ever since the vet- 
erans of foreign wars began to return. 
Under the direction of Malcolm 





Wheeler 
Conductor of Bos- 
ton Youth Concerts 


Beckett, Arthur Fiedler, 
Conductor of the 
Boston" Pops" Con- 


certs 


Holmes, dean of the conservatory, the 
orchestra, composed of advanced stu- 
dents, has been giving a series of public 
concerts which have been of high 
order. The present season is the 
13lst of the Handel and Haydn Soci- 
ety, of which Dr. Thompson Stone is 
conductor. The society has given its 
customary performance of Messiah 
during the Christmas season. 

The Civic Symphony, which repre- 
sents a cross-section of the professional 
and talented amateurs in musical cir- 
cles in Boston, has been carrying on 
this Winter with increased success 
under the direction of Paul Cherkas- 
sky. Mrs. William Arms Fisher is 
president of the society. 

A new entrant in the field of Cham- 
ber Music is the Cambridge Collegium 
Musicum. The members are Erwin 
Bodky, harpsichord and piano; Wolfe 
Wolfinsohn, violin, and Iwan D’Arch- 
ambeau, ’cello. 

New England Mutual Hall has been 
the scene of a series of Sunday evening 
concerts of light music under Leo Lit- 
win. Mr. Litwin is well known to 
Bostonians and, in fact, to New Eng- 
land as a pianist of considerable abil- 
ity. This venture marks his debut as 
a conductor, and his orchestra is com- 
posed of both men and women of above 
average ability, including a number of 
Boston Symphony men. Rolland Tap- 
ley, one of the first violin men of the 
Boston Symphony, is assistant conduc- 
tor, and takes over the baton when 
Mr. Litwin is performing as soloist 
with his orchestra. There is always an 
additional soloist, either vocal or in- 
strumental, at each concert, and New 
England Mutual Hall has been virtu- 
ally sold out for each of the concerts 
—_— have been given. 

oston Symphony, Symphony 
Hall. Dr. Serge Koussevitzky, con- 
ductor; Richard Burgin, associate con- 
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Serge Koussevitzky, 
Conductor of the 
Boston Symphony 





ductor. George E. Judd, manager. 
Symphony Hall, capacity 2,631. Sub- 
scription series in Boston, 24 pairs of 
concerts on Friday afternoons and 
Saturday evenings; supplementary 
series, six on Sunday afternoons and 
six on Monday evenings. 

Youth Concerts, sponsorship Bos- 
ton Symphony and Citizens Commit- 
tee. 80 members of Boston Symphony 
conducted by Wheeler Beckett. Sym- 
phony Hall. Six afternoon concerts 
with occasional guest soloists. 

Pops Orchestra, sponsorship Bos- 
ton Symphony. Arthur Fiedler, con- 
ductor; George E. Judd, manager. 
Symphony Hall. 80 to 90 players of 
Boston Symphony. Concerts every 
week night and occasionally Sunday 
from the close of symphony season into 
July. 

Esplanade Concerts, sponsorship 
Boston Symphony. Arthur Fiedler, 
conductor; George E. Judd, manager. 
Hatch Memorial Shell, Charles River 
Basin. 80 to 90 members of Boston 
Symphony. Nightly open-air concerts 
during July and August. Special fea- 
tures, occasional guest conductors and 
appearances of choral groups. 

Berkshire Symphonic Festival, 
Tanglewood, Lennox, Mass. Boston 
Symphony. Dr. Serge Koussevitzky, 
conductor. Three weekend series of 
concerts in August. 

Handel and Haydn Society, 312 
Pierce Building, Copley Square. Dr. 
Thompson Stone, conductor; Dr. 
Courtney Guild, president; Elizabeth 
I. Burt, manager. Symphony Hall, 
capacity 2,631, Four or five choral 
concerts. Special features and soloists 
during the season, including two De- 
cember performances of Messiah. 

Civic Symphony, 16 Common- 
wealth Avenue. Paul Cherkowsky, 
conductor; Jules Wolffers, associate 
conductor ; Mrs. William Arms Fisher, 
president; Miriam B. Marshall, secre- 
tary. Three concerts during the sea- 
son with soloists. 

Aaron Richmond Celebrity Series, 
208 Pierce Building, Copley Square, 
sponsorship, Aaron Richmond. Con- 
certs in Jordan Hall and Symphony 
Hall. Artists include: Ballet Theater, 
Klaus Goetze, pianist ; Miklos Schwalb, 
pianist; Norma Farber, soprano; Pla- 
toff Don Cossacks, Jan Smeterlin, 
Hazel Hallett and Malcuzynski, pian- 
ist; Jennie Tourel, Alec Templeton, 
Isaac Stern, American Ballad Singers, 
James Melton, Rudolf Serkin, Frederic 
Keating, Joseph Schuster, Marian An- 
derson, Budapest Quartet, Dalies 
Frantz, Fritz Kreisler, Abbey Simon, 
Paul Draper and Larry Adler, In- 
dianapolis Symphony, Fabian Sevitzky, 





Paul 
Conductor of the 
Boston Civic Sym- 
phony 


Cherkassky, Mrs. William Arms 
Fisher, President of 
the Boston Civic 
Symphony 








Aaron Richmond, 
Sponsor of the 
Celebrity Concert 


Series 


conductor ; Jan Smeterlin, the original 
Don Cossacks, Mikhail Sheyne, pian- 
ist; Monte Nelson, pianist; Mack 
Harrell, Jacob Gimpel, pianist; Trapp 
Family Singers, Maggie Teyte, Artur 
Rubinstein, Patrice Munsel, Boris 
Goldovsky, Gregor Piatigorsky, Ezio 
Pinza, Claudio Arrau and Josef Szi- 
geti in duets for piano and violin; 
Alexander Brailowsky, Jascha Hei- 
fetz, Lotte Lehmann, John Feeney, 
tenor; Sir Thomas Beecham, lecture 
recital on Mozart; Gerhard Kander, 
violin; Bernhardt Weiser, pianist; 
Louis Kaufman, Rita LaPlante, pian- 
ist; N. E. Preparatory Schools orches- 
tra and chorus. 

Anita Davis-Chase Series, 420 
Boylston Street. Spring season New 
York Metropolitan Opera. Occasional 


concerts. This year Vladimir Horo- 
witz. 

Boston Morning Musicales, 101 
Chestnut Street. Mrs. John W. 


Myers, president. Hotel Statler ball- 
room, capacity 1,000. Six concerts in 
aid of Boston School for Occupational 
Therapy. 

Boston Society of Ancient Instru- 
ments, 6 Griggs Terrace, Brookline, 
Mass. Putnam Aldrich and Alfred 
Zighera, artistic directors ; other mem- 
bers: Albert Bernard, Gaston Du- 
fresne, Paul Federovsky and assisting 
artists. Women’s City Club Audi- 
torium, capacity 250. Three concerts 
of music composed prior to 1800. 





Mrs. Anita Davis- 

Chase, Manager of 

Opera and Con- 
certs in Boston 


Demeter Zachareff, 
Boston Concert 
Manager 


Boston Society of Early Music, 7 
Exeter Street. Henry L. Mason, Jr., 
president; David C. Crockett, secre- 
tary-treasurer. Sponsors three con- 
certs by the Boston Society of Ancient 
Instruments. 

Musical Guild of Boston, College 
Club Auditorium, capacity 200. Monthly 
concerts giving preference to young 
American artists. 

Music Lovers’ Club, Charter 
Room, New England Mutual Building. 
Sponsors young artists, both instru- 
mental and vocal, with occasional in- 
ternational programs featuring young 
people of various nationalities. 

Stradivarius String Quartet, Wolfe 
Wolfinsohn, Raphael Hillyer, Eugene 
Lehner, Iwan D’Archambeau. Spon- 
sorship Boston University College of 
Music, Blagden Street. Kenneth G. 
Kelley, chairman. Jacob Sleeper Hall, 
capacity 300. Four concerts: Jan. 17, 
Feb. 7, March 7 and April 4. 

Boston String Quartet, 290 Hunt- 
ington Avenue. Harrison Keller, Al- 
fred Krips, Georges Fourel, Alfred 
Zighera. 

Boston Conservatory String Quar- 
tet, 26 The Fenway. Gaston Elcus, 
Normal Lauga, Jean Lefrance, Jaco- 











The Old North Church 


bus Langendoen. Sponsorship Boston 
Conservatory ; Albert Alphin, director. 
aaah Concert Room, capacity 
150, 

Boston Museum of Fine Arts, 
Huntington Avenue. William Ger- 
maine Dooley, educational director ; 
Elizabeth Randall, concert director. 
Tapestry Room, capacity 500. Spor- 
soring combined lectures on art and 
correlated music programs. Lectures 
by prominent artists and museum di- 
rectors, and concerts by famous artists. 

Boston Public Library, Copley 
Square. Charles C. Belden, director. 
Lecture Hall, capacity 200, Free mu- 
sical programs on occasional weekday 
evenings, Sunday afternoons and eve- 
nings. 

Isabella Stewart Gardner Museum, 
The Fenway. Morris Carter, curator. 
Concert Room, capacity 350. Free 
afternoon concerts on Sunday, Tues- 
day,. Thursday and Saturday from 
Septémber to August. 


New England Conservatory of 
Music, 290 Huntington Avenue. 
Quincy Porter, director; Malcolm 


Holmes, dean. School of Opera headed 
by Boris Goldovsky, and School of 
Popular Music headed by Ruby New- 
man. 

Longey School of Music, 1 Follen 
Street, Cambridge. Affiliated with 
Harvard University and Radcliffe Col- 
lege. Melville Smith, director. Free 
concerts by faculty. 

A. H. Handley, 16 Arlington 
Street, supplies artists to schools and 
colleges. Especially interested in 
young Americans. 


Helen M. Canterbury, 238 Hemen- 





Quincy Porter, Di- 


Dr. Thompson 


rector of the New Stone, Conductor 
England Conversa- of the Handel and 
tory Haydn Society 
way Street. First Piano Quartet: 
Vladimir Padwa, Novak, 
Shura Cherkassky, Jane Dudley; 


Sophie Maslow-William Bales Dance 
Trio, Karin Branzell, Ruth Kraye, 
lyric soprano; Delia Calapi, pianist; 
Fisk Jubilee Singers, Emanuel List, 
José Limon-Beatrice Seckler-Dorothy 
Bird Dance Trio; Frances Mains, 
pianist; Fritz Johoda, pianist. 
Demeter Zachareff, 25 Huntington 
Avenue. Managing artists and ensem- 
(Continued on page 411) 
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By Wiu1aM E., SmitH 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


HE 1945-46 Philadelphia musical 

I season witnesses greater activity 
than for several years past. As 

the city’s leading musical organization, 
the Philadelphia Orchestra continues 
to serve amply in the realm of sym- 
phonic art and new series in the or- 


Mrs. Walter Knerr, 
President of the 
Philadelphia La 
Scala Opera Com- 


pany 


chestral field are being provided by 
the New Chamber Orchestra of Phil- 
adelphia and the Philadelphia “Pops.” 
The Bach Society of Philadelphia has 
expanded its scope to include a Great 
Masters Festival Concerts Cycle with 
impressive forces in addition to its 
annual Philadelpha Bach Festival. In 
opera we are well-supplied by the an- 
nual Metropolitan a series 

the presentations of the Philadelphia 
LaScala Opera Company. 


Francesco Pelosi, 

Artistic Director of 

the La Scala Opera 
in Philadelphia 


Choruses are happy in boasting 
stronger male sections as a result of 
the end of the war and return of ser- 


vicemen to musical groups. Music 
schools appear to be busier than ever 
with heavy enrollments, including stu- 
dents — courses under provisions 
of the “G.I.” bill of rights. Emma 
Feldman management and the Phil- 
adelphia Forum are in the forefront 
as usual in fostering recitals and 
other events and the season also has 
seen the entry of other impresarios 
into the local concert field. 

Visiting opera and ballet troupes 
have played to large houses. All-in- 
all the post-war calendar is an un- 
usually full one and quite diversified 
in appeal with even promoters of jazz 
and swing staging concerts. However, 
while there is a most welcome increase 
in chamber-music programs, there are 
still not enough to satisfy devotees 
of this form of the art or to equal 
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Dimitri Mitropou- 

los, Artistic Direc- 

tor of the Robin 

Hood Dell Con- 
certs 


f William K.. Huff, 
i Executive Director 
of the Philadelphia 


what is accomplished in other depart- 
ments. 

Philadelphia Orchestra, 46th sea- 
son, Girard Trust Bldg., Broad and 
South Penn Square. Sponsorship, 
Philadelphia Orchestra Association. 
Eugene Ormandy, music director and 
conductor; Alexander Hilsberg, asso- 
ciate conductor. Guest conductors: 
Pierre Monteux; Bruno Walter, Saul 
Caston. Orville H. Bullitt, president ; 
Thomas S. Gates, chairman of the 
board. Harl McDonald, manager; 
Norman S. Shirk, assistant manager. 
Academy of Music, capacity, 3,000 plus. 
Regular series, twenty-eight pairs— 
Friday afternoon, Saturday evening 
concerts; ten Monday evening con- 
certs; five concerts for youth; five 
children’s concerts (for benefit of 
Pension Foundation). Season—Sept. 
28, 1945 to April 27, 1946, followed 
post-season tour. eekly Saturday 
afternoon broadcasts over CBS. Solo- 
ists for season: Dorothy Maynor, Lea 
Luboshutz, Zino Francescatti, Carroll 
Glenn, Yehudi Menuhin, Bronislaw 
Huberman, Alexander Hilsberg, Jo- 
seph Szigeti, James Chambers, Wil- 
liam Kincaid, William Kapell, Robert 
Casadesus, Leon Fleisher, John Cia- 
vola, University of Pennsylvania 
Choral Society. Youth and children’s 
concerts feature young soloists chosen 
in competitions. The orchestra’s out- 
of-town engagements; regular series 
in New York, Washington and Balti- 
more; mid-west tour, Nov. 5 to 12; 
Southern tour, Feb. 11 to 16; Spring 
tour, April 29 to May 6. Music Festi- 
vals; Worcester, Oct. 8 to 13; Ann 
Arbor, May 2 to 5. Also single con- 
certs or pairs in Harrisburg, Reading, 
New Brunswick, Hartford, Richmond 
and other cities. 

Philadelphia Orchestra Pension 
Foundation,. Girard Trust Bldg., 
Broad and South Penn Square, 
Arthur Littleton, president. ree 
special membership concerts for bene- 
fit of pension fund in Academy of 
Music hy Philadelphia Orchestra. Jan. 
14; Tchaikovsky program, Eugene 
Ormandy, conductor; Carroll Glenn 
and Eugene List, soloists. March 4: 
George Szell, conductor; Artur 
Schnabel, soloist. March 31; Wagner 
program, Mr. Ormandy, conductor; 
soloist to be announced. The orches- 
tra’s children’s concerts also are given 
for benefit of pension foundation. 

Philadelphia La Scala Opera Com- 
pany, Morris Bldg., 1421 Chestnut 
Street. Mrs. Walter Knerr, president; 
Francesco Pelosi, general manager 
and artistic director; Giuseppe Bam- 
boschek, musical director and princi- 
pal conductor. Conductors: Gabriele 
Simeoni, Herbert Fiss; stage direc- 
tors, Benjamin Altieri and Anthony 


Henry E. Gerstley, 

President of the 

Robin Hood Dell 
Concerts 


David Hocker, 
General Manager 
of Robin Hood 

Dell Concerts 


Emma Feldman, 
Concert Manager 
in Philadelphia 


Stivanello. Director of ballet, William 
Sena. Academy of Music. Twelve 
subscription performances: Nov. 1, La 
Forza del Destino; Nov. 15, Madama 
Butterfly; Nov. 29, Aida; Dec. 13, 
Il Trovatore; Jan. 9, Carmen; Jan. 
23, Cavalleria Rusticana and Pagliacci; 
Feb. 7, La Favorita; Feb. 21, Faust; 
March 8, La Traviata; March 21, 
Andrea Chenier (revival); April 3, 
La Boheme; April 24, Un Ballo in 
Maschera. Matinee, Dec. 29, Martha. 
Out-of-town series: Baltimore, 5; 
Washington, 6; Pittsburgh, 7; Buf- 
falo, 7; Detroit, 8. 

Metropolitan Opera Association, 
Philadelphia __ series. Sponsorship, 
Metropolitan Opera Committee for 
Philadelphia. Herbert J. Tily, presi- 
dent; Mrs. Randal Morgan, vice- 
president; Mrs. Alexander- Biddle, 
chairman of executive comniittee. 
Academy of Music. Ten subscription 

rformances: Nov. 27, Der Rosen- 

valier; Dec. 11, Romeo and Juliet; 
Dec. 18, Tannhauser; Jan. 8, Tosca; 
other dates (operas not known at this 
writing) Jan. 22; Feb. 5 and 19; 
March 5, 19 and 26. A _ post-season 
performance of Parsifal is heralded. 


Bach Society of Philadelphia, 1715 
Chestnut Street. James Allan Dash, 
musical director and conductor ; James 
P. Hopkinson, administrative director. 
This season the society is sponsoring 
two series at the Academy of Music 
featuring its two large choruses, the 
Philadelphia Great Masters Festival 
Chorus and Philadelphia Bach Festi- 
val Chorus. Series No. 1: Great 
Masters Festival Concerts Cycle of 
four programs: Nov. 21, Jan. 31, 
March 15, April 23. Haydn’s Crea- 
tion; Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony 
and Missa Solemnis; Mozzrt’s Re- 
quiem and Mozart and Beethoven 
piano concertos and other works. 
Soloists: Alexander Kipnis, Jean 
Dickenson, Doris Doree, Florence 
Kirk, Barbara Thorne, Margaret 
Keiser, Nan Merriman, Karin Bran- 
zell, Elsie MacFarlane, William Hain, 
Donald Dame, Frederick Jagel, Edi- 
son Harris, Lansing Hatfield, Nor- 
man Cordon, Frank Pursell, Harry 
Martyn, Jesus Maria Sanroma, 
Claudio Arrau, Jan Smeterlin. Séries 
No. 2: Eighth annual Philadelphia 
Bach Festival; three concerts: May 
24 and 25, Mass in B minor, “Jesu 
meine Freude,” E major violin con- 
certo, and other works. Soloists: Jean 
Watson, Ruth Diehl, William Hain, 


Harl McDonald, 
otal si of the 
Philadelphia Or- 


chestra 


Eugene Ormandy, 
Conductor of the 
Philadelphia Or- 


chestra 


Alexander Hiis- 
berg, Associate 
Conductor of the 
Philadelphia Or- 
chestra 


Mack Harrell, Erica Morini, Assist- 
ing choral groups: Choir of “Old” 
St’ Peter’s Church; University of 
Pennsylvania Choral Society; Choral 
Society of Philadelphia. The orches- 
tra for both series consists of Phil- 
adelphia Orchestra musicians. 


Philadelphia All Star Concert 
Series, 1230 Locust Street, Emma 
Feldman, founder-manager. Academy 
of Music. Twelfth annual series of 
six events: Oct. 11, Artur Rubinstein; 
Nov. 8, Ballet Theatre; Jan. 10, Gre- 
gor Piatigorsky; Jan. 24, Helen 
Traubel; Feb. 14, Jascha Heifetz; 
March 7, Ezio Pinza. In addition 
Miss Feldman’s 1945-46 roster of 
presentations enumerates: Ballet 
Theatre, Nov. 7, 9 and 10; Fritz 
Kreisler, Dec. 6; “Original” Don 
Cossacks, Dec. 17; Josef Wissow, 
Feb. 12; Paul Draper and Loree Ad- 
ler, Feb. 16; Ballet Theatre, March 
28 and 29; Vladimir Horowitz, April 
4; Marian Anderson, April 11, all in 
the Academy of Music; the Budapest 
String Quartet, Nov. 29, Academy of 
Music Foyer (capacity 500). 


Jules Falk Concert Series; spon- 
sorship of Jules Falk, the Millburn, 
New Jersey and Pacific Avenues, At- 
lantic City, N. J. Academy of Music. 
Lauritz Melchior, accompanied by 
orchestra, Ignace Strasfogel, conduc- 
tor, Jan. 3; Josef Hofmann, Feb. 28. 
Other concerts and artists to be an- 
nounced. 


Philadelphia Forum, 25th season, 
Lincoln-Liberty Building, Broad_and 
Chestnut Streets. Sponsorship, Phil- 
adelphia Forum. Charles E. Beury, 
president; Thomas Raeburn White, 
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The American Society of Ancient Instru- 
ments, Ben Stad, Founder and Director 
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vice-president; Curtis Bok, chairman 
of the board; William K. Huff, execu- 
tive director and manager. Academy 
of Music. In an extensive list of mis- 
cellaneous events are included the fol- 
lowing musical and _ choreographic 
programs: Nov. 12, Charles L. Wag- 
ner production of Rigoletto; Rosario 
and Antonio and ensemble, Nov. 28; 


Egon Petri, Dec: 19; First Piano 
Quartet, Jan. 17; Ballet Russe de 
Monte Carlo, Jan. 28, 29 and 30; 
Blanche Thebom, Feb. 6; Boston 


Symphony, March 14; Lecture-recital 
by Sir Thomas Beecham, April 2; 
Nathan Milstein, April 9. 

Robin Hood Dell Orchestra, 806 
Barkers Securities Bldg., Juniper and 
Walnut Streets. Sponsorship: Robin 
Hood: Dell Concerts, Inc. Dimitri 
Mitropoulos, artistic director and prin- 
cipal conductor. Henry E. Gerstley, 
president; David Hocker, general 
manager. Robin Hood Dell, Fair- 
mount Park outdoor auditorium; 
capacity, 8,000 to 17,000. Summer 
season of 28 concerts, four a week 
from June 24 to August 9. Mitro- 
poulos is scheduled for 19 concerts. 
Soloists and other conductors to be 
announced. Special features: 
for soloists, chorus and orchestra; 


“pop” concerts; festival programs. 
Philadelphia Schubert Cycle, 1617 
Spruce Street. Auspices: Philadel- 





Elma Carey John- Mrs. Thomas Hunter 

son, President of Johnson, President 

the Philadelphia of the Matinee 
Music Club Musical Club 


phia Musical Academy, Jani Szanto, 
president-director. Ethical Society 
Auditorium, capacity 350, Nov. 30, 
Jan. 11, April 12, May 3, and Wither- 
spoon Hall, capacity, 800. Feb. 15 and 
March 8. Chamber music, songs and 
choral works by Schubert. Partici- 
pants: Jani Szanto, Maurice Eisen- 
berg, Bruno Eisner, Margaret Keiser, 
Albert Brusilow, Trude Gundert, and 
Junger Maennerchor and Harmonie 
Society. Leopold Syre, conductor. 
New Chamber Orchestra of Phila- 
delphia, 18 and Pine Streets. Spon- 
sored by the New School of Music, 


Philadelphia 


works * 


Inc., same address. Ezra Rachlin, 
music director and conductor. Max 
Aronoff, president: Thomas S. Gates, 
chairman of advisory committee;: Dr. 
John M. Fogg, chairman of executive 
committee. Series of five concerts of 
music for chamber orchestra and 
ensemble compositions by the Curtis 
String Quartet: Jascha Brodsky, Mar- 
guerite Kuehne, Max Aronoff, Or- 
lando Cole, and assisting artists. Town 
Hall, capacity 2,000. Oct. 21; Nov. 
18; Dec. 16; Jan. 27 (Mozart pro- 
gram) and Feb. 24. 

Philadelphia “Pops” Orchestra, 
1223 Bankers Securities Bldg., Juni- 
per and Walnut Streets. Max Leon, 
founder-conductor. Dr. John L. 


taker, president; Antony Zungolo, 
general manager; Schima Kaufman, 
business manager. (Guest-conductor, 


Martin Rich. Soloists: Grace Moore 


Josef Wissow, Althea Parsell, Estelle 





Lewis J. Howell, Arthur Bennett 

President of the Lipkin, Conduc- 

Philadelphia Music tor of the Ger- 

Teachers Associa- mantown Sym- 
tion phony 


Harrop, Brenda Lewis, Robert Mer- 
rill, School for Opera Chorus. Series 
of six concerts, Town Hall, capacity 
2,000; Oct. 17, Nov. 22, Dec. 12, 
Jan. 17, Feb. 7, March 14. The or- 
chestra consists of Philadelphia Or- 
chestra musicians. 

American Society of the Ancient 
Instruments, 4331 Chestnut Street. 
Ben Stad, founder and musical direc- 
tor, viole d’amour player; Irene Du- 
Pont president. Ensemble consists of 
viole d’amour, pardessus de viole, viole 
de gambe, base de viole and clavecin. 
Besides Ben Stad, the group includes 
Florence Rosenzweig, Josef Smit, 
Maurice Stad and Flora Stad. Em- 
bodied in the current season are con- 
certs in Rochester, New York City, 
Wilmington, and other cities, and 
plans are now being completed for an 
18th annual] festival with dates, solo- 
ists and programs to be announced 
later. 

Pennsylvania Philharmonic, 404 
Presser Bldg.. 1714 Chestnut Street. 
Luigi Carnevale, founder-conductor. 
Three concerts, Town Hall, capacity 





James Allan Dash, 

Conductor of the 

Philadelphia Bach 
Society 


James P. Hopkin- 

son, Director of the 

Philadelphia Bach 
Society 


2,000; Nov. 26, Jan. 28, May 13. Solo- 
ists: Rosalie Canamucio, David Poleri, 
Helen Moore, Zelda Orlane, Diana 
Okkalides, Remo Lotta, and others to 
be announced. The orchestra consists 
of professional musicians from the 
Philadelphia area. 


Philadelphia Art Alliance Music 
and Dance Series, 251 South 18 
Street. Auspices of the Philadelphia 
Art Alliance, John Frederick Lewis, 
Jr., president, and the music commit- 
tee; Katherine Wolff, chairman, Vin- 
cent Persichetti, Morton Howard, 
Thaddeus Rich, Max Aronoff, Jani 
Szanto, Charlton Lewis Murphy, Wil- 
liam Moennig. Concerts at Art Al- 
liance concert room, capacity, 250, 
Plays and Players, capacity 325, and 
Barclay ballroom, capacity 400; Oct. 
19; Denoe Leedy, pianist; Nov. 13, 





Arthur Cohn, Musi- 
cal Director of the 
Symphony Club 


Luigi Carnevale, 

Conductor of the 

Pennsylvania Phil- 
harmonic 


Povla Frijsh; Nov. 26, Bernard Herr- 
mann; Dec. 12, dance recital by Dud- 
ley, Maslow and Bales; Jan. 28, Tom 
Scott, ballad-singer; Feb. 7, Walter 
Piston, with premiere of composer’s 
new Quintet for flute and strings; 
March 12, Cole - Brodsky - Sokoloff 
Trio in chamber music program. 
Other events to be announced. 
Matinee Musical Club, 52nd sea- 
son, Bellevue-Stratford, Broad and 
Walnut Streets. Mrs. Thomas Hunter 
«Johnston, president. Bellevue-Strat- 
ford ballroom, capacity 1,000. From 
November to April, fortnightly Tues- 
day afternoon concerts engaging guest 
artists; Regina Reznik, Hilde Somer, 








Mrs. Efrem Zimba- 
list (Mrs. Mary 
Louise Curtis Bok), 
President of the 


Efrem Zimbalist, 


Director of the 
Curtis Institute of 


Curtis Institute of Music 

Music 
Robert Merrill, Elsa Hilger; club 
soloists, and club organizations; 
chorus, Harry Sykes, director; or- 
chestra, Henri -Elkan, conductor; 


vocal ensemble, Mr. Elkan, conductor ; 
piano ensemble, Agnes Clune Quin- 
lan, director. 

Guild for Contemporary Music, 
Philadelphia Art Alliance, 251 S 
18 Street. Executive committee: Ed- 
ward Murray; N. Lindsay Norden, 
Paul Garebedian. Art Alliance con- 
cert room, capacity 250. Three com- 
posers’ concerts (offering works by 
Philadelphians) : Dec, 13, March 14, 
April 11. Lecture-recital by Isadore 
Freed, Jan. 31. 

Curtis Institute of Music Alumni 
Association, Curtis Institute of 
Music, 18 and Locust Streets. Eugenie 
Miller-Potamkin, president. Organiz- 
ation consists of former students and 
graduates of Curtis Institute. Series 
of three concerts, Ethical Society 
Auditorium, capacity 350: Nov. 1, 
Dec. 5, Jan. 30, with instrumental and 
vocal solo-artists and chamber music 
ensembles. 


Tri-County Concerts Association, 
care of: Mrs. Craig Atmore, secre- 
tary, Wayne, Pa. rs. Edward H. 
Ten Broeck, president. Six concerts, 
Radnor High School, Wayne, subur- 
ban Philadelphia; Oct. 3, Albeneri 
Trio; Nov. 2, Hebert Baumel; Feb. 8, 
Budapest String Quartet; April 5, 
Eugene Istomin; dates to be an- 
nounced, Dorothy Maynor and Youth 
Music Festival. 

Junto Concert Series, 16 South 10 
Street. Sponsored by the Junto. John 
Frederick Lewis, Jr., honorary presi- 
dent; Dr. Albert A. Owens, president; 
Henry Klein, director for concerts. 
Academy of Music. Three concerts: 
Jan. 26, men of the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra conducted by Alexander Hils- 
berg in program of Music Round the 
World; Feb. 17, Highlights of Opera 
and Operetta, with Lucielle Browning, 
Adelaide Abbott, Edward Kane and 
John Brownlee; March 24, Hazel 
Scott. The Junto also sponsors courses 
in music appreciation under the super- 
vision of Louis Kazze and with guest 
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CADEMY OF 


VOCAL ARTS 


the only non-profit organization devoting its resources 


exclusively to the development of the talented American singer. 


Faculty includes 
SIDNEY DIETCH, CLYTIE HINE MUNDY 
VERNON HAMMOND, ROSE LANDOVER 


1920 SPRUCE STREET 


COMPLETE TRAINING: Voice, Stage, Languages, Repertoire, Solfege 


Students accepted on Scholarship Basis only 
PHILADELPHIA 3, PA. 


sx 


Auditions 
in 


JUNE 
SEPTEMBER 


and 
FEBRUARY 
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Pittsburg 


Thomas P. Beegle, 
Manager of the 
May Beegle Con- 
cert Series in 
Pittsburgh 


By J. Frep LissFe.t 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


|, gr sateg prominently than ever be- 
fore the Pittsburgh Symphony, 
with an extended schedule of 20 regu- 
lar pairs of concerts, leads the cultural 
life of our tri-state area. Together 
with the May Beegle Concert Series, 
the New Friends of Music, the Y. M. 
& W. H. A. society, new high stand- 
ards are set year after year. We are 
indeed a musical metropolis. 

Pittsburgh S hony, Farmers 
Bank Building, Pittsburgh. Auspices 
Pittsburgh Symphony Society, Fritz 
Reiner, conductor; Vladimir Baka- 
leinikoff, assistant conductor. Thrus- 
ton Wright, president of the Symphony 
Society; Edward Specter, manager. 
Syria Mosque, seating capacity, 3,900. 
Regular subscription series of 20 Fri- 
day evenings and 20 Sunday after- 
noons. Children’s concerts in High 
School auditoriums throughout the 
city. Popular series of eight Tues- 
day evening concerts directed by Mr. 
Bakaleinikoff, with Jeanette MacDon- 
ald, Gladys Swarthout, James Melton, 
Oscar Levant, Reed Kennedy, Earl 
Wild, Morton Gould, Patricia Trav- 
ers, Lorin Maazel as soloists. Solo- 
ists in regular series include Robert 
Casadesus, Rudolf Serkin, Witold 
Malcuzynski, Ania Dorfmann, Wil- 
liam Kapell, Isaac Stern, Fritz Kreis- 
ler, Nathan Milstein, Julius Schulman, 
Samuel Thaviu, Stefan Auber, Lukas 
Foss, Lily Djanel, Jennie Tourel, 
Rose Canario, Martha Lipton, Nicola 
Moscona, William Hain, Alexander 
Kipnis, Herbert Janssen. Special con- 
cert performances of Salome and Bo- 
ris Godunoff. 

May Beegle Concert Series. The 
Union Trust Building. Thomas P. 
Beegle, manager. Syria Mosque, 
seating capacity, 3,900. Privately 
sponsored series offering 12 events: 
Bartlett and Robertson, Ezio Pinza, 
the Ballet Theater, Rigoletto, Martha, 
Heifetz, Patrice Munsel, Horowitz, 
Paul Robeson, Marian Anderson, 
Monte Carlo Ballet Russe, Don Cos- 
sack Chorus. 

Pittsburgh Orchestra Association, 
Union . Trust Building, Thomas P. 
Beegle, manager. Syria Mosque, seat- 
ing 3,900. Three concerts by Phila- 
delphia, Boston and Rochester orches- 
tras, the last under Sir Thomas 
Beecham. 

New Friends of Music, Mrs. 
A. S. F. Keister, 6648 Kinsman Road, 
Pittsburgh 17. Stephen Foster Me- 
morial Hall, seating capacity, 800. 
Five evenings: Budapest String Quar- 
tet twice, Eunice Norton, Artur 
Schnabel, and Yves Tinayre with five 
assisting artists. 

Young Men’s and Women’s He- 
brew Association Musical Society, 
Bellefield Ave., Oakland Station, 
Pittsburgh. Harold Seder, president. 
Privately sponsored. “Y” Morris 
Kaufmann Auditorium, seating ca- 
pacity, 1,000. Six concerts, Mischa 
Elman, Marjorie Lawrence, Rudolf 
Firkusny, Igor Gorin, First Piano 
Quartet, and Mervin Berger, 12-year- 
old pianist. 


Mrs. C. Henry Jax- 

theimer, President 

of the Tuesday 
Musical Club 
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Fritz Reiner, Con- | 
ductor of the Pitts- 
burgh Symphony 


Vladimir Bakaleini- 

koff, Assistant Con- 

ductor of the Pitts- 
burgh Symphony 


Edward Specter, 

Manager of the 

Pittsburgh Sym- 
phony 


Pittsburgh Concert Society, Dr. 
Caspar Koch, president. Viola Byr- 
gerson, manager. Stephen Foster 
Memorial Hall. Seating capacity, 800. 
Three concerts. Alice Long, soprano, 
and Alice Stempel, pianist; Alberto 
Casabona, violinist, and Mary Martha 
Briney, soprano; Annette Roussel, pi- 
anist, and Roy Shoemaker, violinist. 

Mendelssohn Choir, Carnegie Mu- 
sic Hall, Oakland Station, Pittsburgh. 
Dr. Ernst Lunt, conductor; Frederick 
E. Lunt, assistant conductor. Carne- 
gie Music Hall, seating capacity, 1,900. 
Three concerts: The Children’s Cru- 
sade, with J. Victor Laderoute, solo- 
ist, Nov. 20; Messiah, with Gean 
Greenwell, Dec. 18; The Blessed 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Damozel by Debussy, The Grail Scene 
from Parsifal by Wagner, Brahms’ 
Requiem with Evan Evans as assisting 
soloist, and Beethoven’s Ninth Sym- 
phony, with the assistance of the 
Pittsburgh Symphony, March 26. 
Bach Choir of Pittsburgh, 503 Ray- 
mer Building, 237 Fifth Avenue, 
Pittsburgh. Dr. J. Julius Baird, con- 
ductor; Carnegie Music Hall, seating 
capacity, 1,900. Two concerts: 
Bach’s Magnificat in D, Song of De- 
liverance by Ernest MacMillan; The 
Coming of Christ by Gustav Holst, 
Dec. 12; The Passion According to 
St. Matthew, Bach, with Harold 
Haugh, narrator, April 9. Harry V. 
Archer, president of the Choir. 


Pittsburgh Savoyards, Calvary 
Church, Shady Ave., Pittsburgh, East 
Liberty Station. Laurence Burrows, 
conductor; president, John Siefert; 
manager, Earl Renner. Syria Mosque, 
seating capacity, 1,900. Two perform- 
ances: Gilbert and Sullivan’s Mikado, 
Nov. 24, and Princess Ida in May. 

Tuesday Musical Club, Stephen 
Foster Memorial Hall, University of 
Pittsburgh; president, Mrs. C. Henry 
Jaxtheimer. Fortnightly meetings 
Tuesday afternoons with active mem- 
bers as soloists. Guest artist, Bar- 
bara Troxell. 

Pittsburgh Opera Company, R. 
A. Martin manager, 320 Fourth Ave., 
Pittsburgh. Syria Mosque, capacity, 
3,900. Four operas: Carmen, Dec. 6; 
La Traviata, Jan. 10; Fidelio, Feb. 14; 
La Bohéme, April 4. Singers, Jennie 
Tourel, Biruta Ramoska, Dorothy 
Kirsten, Vivien Della Chiesa, Mary 
Martha Briney, Regina Resnick, Rob- 
ert Weede, Franco Perulli, Hugh 
Thompson, Irwin Dillon, Carlos Alex- 
ander, Thomas Hayward. Richard 
Karp, conductor. 
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Reading 


Alexander Hils- 

berg, Conductor of 

the Reading Sym- 
phony 


By CaroLiNE ALBRIGHT 
READING, PA. 


PPOINTMENT of Alexander 
Hilsberg, associate conductor of 
the Philadelphia Orchestra and its 
concertmaster, as the conductor of the 
Reading Symphony, and the schedul- 
ing of a festival of American music by 
the Reading Choral Society highlight 
the local music season. 

Reading Symphony, 47 South Sixth 
St. Auspices, Reading Musical Foun- 
dation. Alexander Hilsberg, conduc- 
tor; Hugo Schumann, president ; other 
officers: Dr. Charles Essick, Dorothy 
Rowe, Elmer Miller. Rajah Theatre, 
seating 2,165. Four concerts: Nov. 
25, Jan. 20, March 3, March 20. Solo- 
ists: Robert Kitaing Muriel Kerr, 
Joseph Battista. 

Reading Choral Society, 47 South 
Sixth Street. Auspices, Reading 
Musical Foundation. Lawrence Perry, 
conductor; Daniel B. Weidner, pres- 
ident. Northwest Junior High School 
Auditorium, seating 1,100. Two con- 
certs: Jan. 23, Brahms’ Requiem, solo- 
ists: Rose Dirman and Glenn Darwin; 
May 1, festival of American music, 
with soloists to be announced. 


Reading Civic Opera Society, Inc., 
Harmonie Mannerchor, 204 Lancaster 
Ave., Fred Cardin, conductor; Mrs. 
John B. Stevens, president. Rajah 
Theatre. Three performances: Dec. 3 
and 4, Babes in Toyland. May pro- 
duction to be announced. 

Haage Concert Series, 47 South 
Sixth Street. Sponsor, George D. 
Haage, Rajah Theatre. Five concerts: 
Sept. 25, Nov. 12, Jan. 16, Feb. 11, 
March 19. Soloists and ensembles: 
San Carlo Opera Company, Robert 
Casadesus, Philadelphia Orchestra, 
Yehudi Menuhin, Helen Traubel. 


Wilkes-Barre 


By W. ELLswortH 

WILKES-BARRE, PA. 
IGNS of awakening interest in 
two organizations, the String Sin- 
fonietta and the Bach Festival Chorus, 
are apparent as members return from 
the armed forces. The two concert 
courses have been fully subscribed and 
the Concordia Chorus has enlarged 

its membership and scope. 

Community Concerts, Julius Long 
Stern, president, presents Jennie 
Tourel, the Bosch Sinfonietta, Cleve- 
land Symphony and various vocalists 
and pianists. 

West Pittston Woman’s Club, 
Marianna H. Ryan, president, present- 
ing the Hogg String Quartet. 

Concordia Chorus. Program in- 
cludes two concerts with Martini and 
Thibault as soloists. 

Other miscellaneous events under 
various auspices bring John Brown- 
lee, baritone; the Charles L. Wagner 
Opera Company in Rigoletto, man- 
aged by the local opera guild; various 
large singing festivals under the spon- 
sorship of the St. David’s Society, 
The Don Cossacks sing at the Holy 





Ressurrection Church, the Concordia 
Society brings Vivian Della Chiesa, 
and the Misericordia alumni, Jean 
Dickenson. The Freitas Sinfonette of 
war veterans will form a regular con- 
cert organization next year. 





Harrisburg 


Mrs. Joseph A. George King Rau- 

Hayes, President denbush, Conduc- 

of the Wednesday tor of the Harris- 
Club burg Symphony 


By Dick McCrone 


HARRISBURG, PA. 


ad's symphony concerts, five by 
the Harrisburg Symphony, led by 
George King Raudenbush, two by the 
Philadelphia Orchestra under Eugene 
Ormandy, a special Christmas pre- 
sentation of Handel’s Messiah, by the 
Harrisburg Symphony and other local 
musical groups, stud one of this city’s 
most pretentious musical seasons in 
many years. 


Harrisburg Symphony, 11 North 
Market Square; sponsorship, Sym- 
phony Society of Harrisburg. George 
King Raudenbush, conductor; Mrs. 
Arthur H. Hull, president Symphony 
Society; Salvatore Colangelo, presi- 
dent of orchestra. Forum Auditorium, 
capacity 1,870. Seven concerts: Oct. 
9; Nov. 13; Dec. 4; Feb. 5; March 5 
and 12; April 23. Soloists: Grace 
Castagnetta, Columbia All-Star Quar- 
tet composed of Mimi Benzell, Helen 
Olheim, William Horne and John 
Baker; Maxine Stellman, Eugene 
Istomin, Arthur LeBlanc. 


Harrisburg Choral Society, Martha 
Roberts, conductor; Calvin R. Staf- 
ford, president; Dr. C. Stanley 
Holmes, vice-president; Ann Decker, 
secretary; Doris Stuart, treasurer. 
Forum Auditorium. Three concerts: 
assisting in Handel’s Messiah, Dec. 6 
and 7, at the Forum; (Pine Street 
Presbyterian Church), Matthew’s 
Birth of the Christ Child, Dec. 20; at 
Forum, Samson and Delilah, May 2. 


Music Festival Association of Cen- 
tral Pennsylvania, Penn-Harris Ho- 
tel. Franklin Moore, chairman; John 
L. Tivney, first vice-chairman; Edgar 
Z. Wallower, second vice-chairman; 
Harper W. Spong, treasurer; George 
R. Naugle, secretary. Forum Aud- 
itorium. Concerts: Handel’s Messiah, 
Dec. 6 and 7, soloists, Mary Van 
Kirk, Frances Yeend, William Hain 
and Lansing Hatfield. 

Wednesday Club Civic Music Con- 
cert Series, Mrs. Joseph A. Hayes, 
president; Mrs. . Eshleman, 
first vice-president; Mrs. James Bele- 
has, second vice-president; Mrs. M. 
B. Kauffman, recording. secretary; 
Alice Barker, corresponding  secre- 
tary; Mary E. Worley, treasurer 
Forum Auditorium. Five concerts: 
Nov. 2; Dec. 10; Jan. 17; Feb. 20; 
March 30. Soloists and ensembles: 
Patrice Munsel, American Ballad 
Singers, led by Elsie Siegmeister ; 
First Piano Quartet, including Adam 

(Continued on page 408) 
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The Washington Monument 


Baltimore, 


By FRANz BoRNSCHEIN 
BATLIMORE, MD. 


HE Baltimore Symphony § sub- 
scription season has been ex- 
tended and unusual programs have 


been added to the local orchestra’s 
calendar. The visiting ensembles, the 
National Symphony of Washington 
and the Philadelphia Orchestra, also 
have increased their visits and the 
Philadelphia La Scala Opera has ex- 
tended its subscription series of per- 
formances. Thus the Lyric Theatre, 
where all major musical events are 
held, becomes the Mecca for our 
musical public with concerts, operas, 
recitals and other musical entertain- 
ment inviting attention. 

Baltimore Symphony, 1112 Fidelity 
Building, Lexington and Charles 
Streets. Auspices, Baltimore Sym- 
phony Association, Inc., Reginald 
Stewart, conductor; Ilya Skolnik, 
assistant conductor; R. E. Lee Taylor, 
president; C. C. Cappel, manager. 
Lyric Theatre, capacity, 2,800. Sub- 
scription series, twelve Wednesday 
evening and two Thursday evening 
concerts. Soloists include: Rose 
Bampton, Albert Spalding, Alexander 
Brailowsky, Jaochim ‘Heinz, Isaac 
Stern, Adele Marcus, Witold Mal- 
cuzynski, Ilya Skolnik, Helen Trav- 
bel, Gregor Piatigorsky, Pasquale 
Tallarico and Yehudi Menuhin. 

Two series of Sunday evening con- 
certs sponsored by the Board of 
Municipal Music, twelve popular pro- 
grams, with Maurice Eisenberg and 
other soloists; five student concerts; 
three performances Nov. 16 and 17 
assisting the Ballet Theatre: return 
engagements out-of-town; Jan. 5, An- 
napolis, Md.; Jan. 17, Washington, 
D. C., with Helen Traubel as soloist, 
and Feb. 14 with Menuhin as soloist. 

Northern tour, Nov. 26 to Dec. 10, 
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musicians, 


School Music. Scholarships, 








PEABODY CONSERVATORY 
BALTIMORE, 


REGINALD Stewart, Director 


| One of America’s leading music centers. 
Instructions in all branches of music. 
Diplomas, 
Academic Credits in Schools and Colleges. 


CIRCULARS ON REQUEST 


SUMMER SESSION — June 24 to Aug. 3 | 


Reginald Stewart, Lillian P. Bonney, 


Conductor of the Manager of the 
Baltimore Sym- Bonney Concert 
phony Bureau 


in Canada, Quebec, Montreal, Ottawa 
and Toronto; in New York State: 
Syracuse, Buffalo, Niagara _ Falls, 
Lockport, Jamestown, Elmira, Oneon- 
ta, Kingston and Corning. Southern 
Tour, Feb. 18 to March 4 from Vir- 
ginia to Florida. Radio concerts Nov. 
21, Dec. 20, Jan. 23, Feb. 13, over 
WBAL. 


e 


Peabody Conservatory, Mt. Ver- 
non Place, Reginald Stewart, director ; 
Virginia Carty, dean; Gustav Klemm, 
superintendent preparatory depart- 
ment. Main auditorium, Peabody In- 
stitute, capacity 1,000; North Hall, 


capacity 500; Preparatory Auditorium, 
300. Friday afternoon artists’ recitals : 
Budapest . 
Rosalyn 


Nov. 
Nov. 


16; 
30; 


Karin Branzell, 


String Quartet, 


Eugene Martinet, Mrs. George Bolek, 

Manager of the President of the 

Martinet Agency Baltimore Music 
Club 

Turek, Dec. 7; Maurice Eisenberg, 


Dec. 14; Vronsky and Babin, Jan. 11; 
Romolo de Spirito, Jan. 18; Gregor 
Piatigorsky, Jan. 25; Nan Merriman, 
Feb. 1; Roman Totenberg, Feb. 8; 
Martial Singher, Feb. 15; Robert Cas- 
sadesus, Feb. 22, and Joseph Szigeti, 
March 1, 

Series of special recitals given by 
members of the faculty, February and 
March, Peabody opera class, Peabody 
chorus, student recitals, student orch- 
estras; Peabody junior choir and 
dramatic performances, and a week of 

Bonney Concert Bureau, 327 North 
exhibition concerts. 
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C. C. Cappel, Im- 

presario of Wash- 

ington and Ballti- 
more 


Hans Kindler, 
Conductor of the 
National Symphony 








The White House 


Washington, D. C. 


By AuprREY WALZ 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 

HE capital’s musical boom has 
proved no wartime phenomenon. 

It continues unabated in peace- 
time, with the number of events in 
the 1945-46 musical season actually 
more numerous than they were last 
year. There has been an _ especial 
increase in the number of opera per- 
formances with two organizations pur- 
veying that art commodity to Wash- 
ington fans. Neither group has al- 
lowed itself to be discouraged by the 
drawbacks of the narrow, proscenium- 
less stage of Constitution Hall, which 
itself was designed to serve as an 
assembly for the Daughters of the 
American Revolution, not as an opera 
house. The capital’s own National 
Symphony and the visiting Philadel- 
phia and Boston orchestras fare better 
there and their concerts continue 
crowded. The Dorsey and Cappel 
recital series, the National Gallery 
concerts, the seasonal performances 
of the Washington Choral Society, 





J. E. Mutch, Man- 


Constance A. 
Snow, Washington 
Manager 


ager of the Na- 
tional Symphony 


and numerous other events provide 
handsomely for every musical taste. 


National Symphony, Woodward 
Building, Washington, D. C. Auspices 
of the National Symphony Orchestra 
Association. Hans Kindler, conduc- 
tor; E. R. Finkenstaedt, president of 
the association and of the board of 
directors; Walter Bruce Howe, vice- 
president; David B. Karrick, secre- 
tary; Milton W. King, treasurer; J. 
E, Mutch, manager. Constitution Hall, 
seating capacity 3,844. Regular sub- 
scription series of 10 Sundays and all- 
subscription series of 9 Wednesdays. 


Soloists: Marjorie Lawrence, Mil- 
stein, Rudolf Firkusny, Patricia 
Travers, Gyorgy Sandor, Mona 


Paulee, Melchior, Emery Darcy, Ear] 
Wild, Segovia, Risé Stevens, Arrau, 
Dougherty and Ruzicka, Kreisler, 
Szigeti, Rubinstein, and Grainger. 
Special features: this year there are 
four performances of the Ballet Thea- 
ter with the orchestra and four of the 
Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo; eight 
in all as against five last year. The 
“15/30” Series for young people are 
three in number with Melchior and 
Wild as soloists. Six concerts for 
Washington school children with Olga 
Samaroff-Stokowski as musical com- 





mentator are an interesting innovation. 
New, too, are two concerts for the 
members of the National Symphony 
Orchestra Association, one featuring 
American works, the other with Fritz 
Kreisler as soloist. Again there are 
two Federal Employees Concerts ex- 
clusively for federal workers. This is 
the fourth year for the National Sym- 
phony Forum, a discussion group 
meeting on Friday evenings before 
Sunday concerts at the Philips Me- 
morial Gallery where they hear solo- 
ists, music critics, and other authori- 
ties on music discuss the forthcoming 
program. 


Philadelphia Orchestra, Washing- 
ton office, 1108 G Street, N.W. Eu- 
gene Ormandy, conductor. Washington 
manager, Constance A. Snow. Con- 
stitution Hall, seating capacity 3,844, 
Series of eight concerts, five in the 
regular subscription series, three with 
the ticket sale open to the general 
public. Regular concerts: Oct. 23, 
Nov. 28, Jan. 29, Feb. 19, and March 
12. Soloists: Franciscatti and Serkin. 
xtra concerts: Dec. 18, April 9 and 
10. Soloists: William Kappell, Alex- 
ander Sved, in all-Wagner program, 
and Eugene List. 





Richard H. Bales, 
Conductor of the 


Mrs. 
Dorsey, 


Dorothy H. 
Washing- 
ton Concert Man- 
ager 


Philadelphia La Scala Opera Com- 


National Gallery 
Sinfonietta 


pany, Washington office, 1108 G 
Street, N.W. Washington manager, 
Constance A. Snow. Constitution 
Hall, seating capacity, 3,844. Six per- 
formances: Tosca, Nov. 2; Rigoletto, 
Nov. 22; Il Trovatore, Dec. 12; Car- 
men, Jan. 14; Faust, Feb. 4; Traviata, 
March 7. 


Cappel Concerts, Woodward Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. Auspices C. C. 
Cappel. Manager, Mr. Cappel. Con- 
stitution Hall, seating capacity 3,844. 
Privately sponsored series offering 
nine events at moderate prices, with 
Alec Templeton opening and closing 
the series and the Baltimore Sym- 
phony, Reginald Stewart, conductor, 
making two visits; Templeton, Oct 
19: First Piano Quartet, Nov. 8; 
Platoff Don Cossack Chorus, Dec. 10; 
Baltimore Symphony, Traubel soloist, 
Jan. 17; Baltimore Symphony, Menu- 
hin soloist, Feb. 14; Rosario and 
Antonio, Feb. 21; Charles Weidman 


(Continued on page 412) 
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Cleveland 


By Evmore Bacon 


CLEVELAND, O. 


ETURN of Erich Leinsdorf from 
the Army placed him again in 
charge of the Cleveland Orches- 

tra and he resumed his custom of pre- 
vious seasons of arranging the pro- 
grams for the entire year, offering new 
American works. 

He had as guest conductor Vladimir 
Golschmann and George Szell. In 
addition the orchestra under Dr. Ru- 
dolph Ringwall, associate conductor, is 
giving two series of Twilight concerts. 

With the advent of the Music Hall 
Artists Course directed by Frederic 
Gonda, the Carl H. Hanna series of 
concerts ani a “pop concert” series ar- 
ranged by Sanford Herman, besides 
the regular Cleveland Civic Concert 
Course managed by Mrs. Emil 
Brudno, there has been a big boom in 
recitals. 

Cleveland Symphony, Severance 
Hall, Cleveland 6, sponsorship Musical 
Arts Associatien. Erich Leinsdorf, 
conductor, Dr. Rudolph Ringwall, as- 
sociate conductor; Vladimir Golsch- 
mann and George Szell, guest conduc- 
tors. Thomas L. Sidlo, president; L. 
B. Williams, E. J. Kulas, Percy W. 
Brown, vice-presidents; Adella Pren- 
tiss Hughes, honorary vice-president ; 
C. J. Vosburgh, secretary-manager ; 
A. A. Brewster, treasurer. Severance 
Hall, capacity 1,800-2,000. 

Twenty pairs of regular concerts 
Oct. 11, 13, 18, 20, 25, 27; Nov. 2, 3, 
8, 10, 29; Dec. 1, 8, 13, 15, 20, 22, 27, 
29; Jan. 3, 5, 10, 12, 24, 26, 31; Feb. 
2, 21, 22, 28; March 2, 7, 9, 28, 30; 
April 4, 6, 18 and 20; 10 to 14 summer 
“pop” concerts, 14 Twilight concerts, 
24 educational programs, 34 concerts 
on tour. Soloists: Beryl Rubinstein, 
Rose Bampton, Arthur Carron, Harry 
Fuchs, William Kapell, Rudolf Serkin, 
Zino Francescatti, Vladimir Horowitz, 
Joseph Knitzer, Yehudi Menuhin, 
Bruce Foote, Mischa Elman. 

Northern Ohio Opera Association, 
Bulkley Building, Cleveland 14. 
Thomas L. Sidlo, president; H. J. 
Miskell, general manager. Public 
Hall, capacity 12,000. Metropolitan 
Opera appearances April 22 to 27. 

Cleveland Civic Concert Associa- 
tion, 1512 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 
15. Dr. E. B. de Sauze, president ; 
other officers: Mrs. Charles S. Schnei- 
der, Mrs. S. Owen Champion, Samuel 
Horwitz, Mrs. Emil Brudno, manager. 
Music Hall, capacity 3,000. Seven 
concerts: Marian Anderson, Oct. 26; 
Artur Rubinstein, Nov. 9; Nathan 
Milstein, Nov. 20; Boston Symphony, 
Dec. 5; Foxhole Ballet, Jan. 17; 
Jascha Heifetz, Jan. 23; Ezio Pinza, 
Feb. 8. 

Cleveland Museum of Art, Wade 
Park. Walter Blodgett, curator of 
Music. Auditorium, capaci 500. 
Concerts: Walden String Cuartet, 
Oct. 19; John Frazer, Nov. 30; John 
Jacob Niles, Dec. 14; Walden Quartet, 
Jan. 18; Alex Schneider and Ralph 
Kirkpatrick, Feb. 1; Janet Fairbanks, 
Feb. 15; Yves Tinayres and Walden 
Quartet March 1; Walden Quartet, 
March 29; English Duo, April 5. 

us Male Chorus, 2605 Euclid 
Ave., Cleveland 14. Dr. Charles D. 
Dawe, conductor ; Harold Myers, pres- 
ident. Severance Hall. Soloists: 
Thomas J. Thomas, May 9. 

The Singers Club, 2605 Euclid Ave., 
George F. Strickling, conductor. Nor- 
man Goldsword, president. Soloists: 
Boris Goldovsky, Dec. 12; Helen Jep- 
son, April 10. 

Fortnightly Musical Club, Stein- 
way Hall, 1228 Euclid Avenue, Cleve- 
land 15. Gladys Selby Metcalf, presi- 
dent. Steinway Hall, capacity 600. 
Recitals by members and students. 

Western Reserve University Music 
Department, Western Reserve Uni- 
versity. Dr. Arthur Shepherd, direc- 
tor. Eldred Hall, capacity 600. Con- 
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Severance Hall 
at Night 


C. J. Vosburgh, Rudolph Ringwall, 
Manager of the Associate Conduc- 
Cleveland Orches- tor of the Cleve- 


tra land Orchestra 


certs by University Women’s Club, the 
Glee Club under Russell L. Gee, and 
the University Orchestra under Dr. 
F. Karl Grossman. 
_Cleveland Institute of Music, 3411 
Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 15. Beryl 
Rubinstein, director. Clapp Hall, 
capacity 800. Soloists include Joseph 
Knitzer, Oct. 3; Marie Simmelink 
Kraft, Nov. 21; American music pro- 
gram, Dec. 19; Beryl Rubinstein, Jan. 
9; Jacques Posel, Jan. 30; Maurice 
Goldman, Feb. 20; American music 
program, March 27; Leonard Shure, 
April 24; Joseph Knitzer, Charles 
McBride, Beryl Rubinstein, May 15. 
Cleveland Music School Settlement, 
11125, Magnolia Drive, Cleveland 6. 
Louise Walker Dasher, director. Re- 
citals by faculty members. 


Walter Blodgett, 

Curator of Music, 

Cleveland Museum 
of Art 


Erich Leinsdorf, 

Conductor of the 

Cleveland Orches- 
tra 


Music Hall Artist Series, Frederick 
Sonda, manager. Music Hall, capac- 
ity 3,000. Fritz Kreisler, Oct. 16; 
Vronsky and Babin, Nov. 2; James 
Melton, Nov. 15; Rosario and An- 
tonio, Dec. 7; Paul Robeson, Jan. 13; 
Paul Draper and Larry Adler, Dec. 
19; Lotte Lehmann, Feb. 27. 


C. H. Hanna Concert Course, 


’ Milton Kranz, manager. Hanna Thea- 


ter, capacity 2,500. Music Hall, 3,000. 
Public Hall, 12,000. Sigmund Rom- 
berg, Oct. 4; Victor Borge, Oct. 21; 
Hour of Charm, Jan. 4. 

Cleveland Light Opera Company, 
Carabella Johnson, Carnegie Hall, 
manager. Masonic Hall, capacity 2,800. 
Martha, Sept. 30. 

Sanford Herman Concerts, Music 
Hall, capacity 3,000. Grace Moore, 


Mrs. Emil Brudno, 

Manager of the 

Cleveland Civic 

Concert Associa- 
tion 


Arthur Shepherd, 
Director of West- 
ern Reserve Uni- 
versity Music De- 
partment 


Nov. 11; Alec Templeton, Feb. 12; 
Witold Malcuzynski, March 10. 

Saul Heller Course, Music Hall. 
Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo, Feb. 1, 
2 and 3; Chicago Symphony, Jan. 27. 

G. Bernardi Features, Music Hall, 
Leonide Massine Ballet, Oct. 19 and 
74 San Carlo Opera, Oct. 10 through 

Western Reserve University Fine 
Arts Course, Dr. Arthur Shepherd. 
manager. Severance Chamber Music 
Hall, capacity 600. John Kirkpatrick, 
Oct. 30; Walden String Quartet, Nov. 
26; Donald Dame, Jan. 29; Cleveland 
Philharmonic, March 21. Dates to be , 
selected; Marie Simmelink Kraft and 
Vivian Slater, Dr. Jerome Gross and 
Stanley Butler. Eldred Hall, Feb. 21 
and 24, capacity 400, operas and plays. 

Cleveland Messiah Civic Chorus, 
Joseph M. Poe, president, Masonic 
Hall, capacity 2,800, Dec. 9, Messiah. 

Cleveland Municipal Light Opera, 
Handel Wadsworth, manager and di- 
rector, Masonic Hall, capacity 2,800, 
Dec. 28, Katinka. 





By Muvprep K. BARKSDALE 


TOLEDO, O. 


GOLD out subscription series and 
overflowing audiences for other 
events are indicative of the upsurge of 
musical interest in Toledo this year. 
The rich season is studded with excep- 
tional performances, with Nadia Bou- 
langer’s conducting of the Fauré Re- 
quiem in honor of the Toledo War 
dead as a memorably reverent occasion 
in December. The Friends of Toledo 
Music, now in its third season, con- 
tinues its growth and expansion in its 
organization for sponsoring Toledo 
music and in its exceptional small or- 
chestra. The response to the high per- 
centage of chamber music programs 
has been eager and progressive. 
Toledo Museum of Art, ‘!onroe 
Street at Scottwood Avenue. William 
A. Gosline, Jr., president ; Blake-More 
Godwin, director; A. Beverly Barks- 
dale, supervisor of music. Toledo 
Museum of Art Peristyle, seating 1,800. 
Regular subscription series of seven 
events, three free children’s afternoon 
concerts, and three extra presentations : 
Charles L. Wagner’s Rigoletto, Oct. 
5; Cleveland Symphony, Leinsdorf 
conducting, Nov. 14; Busch Little 
Symphony, Adolph Busch conducting, 
Nov. 28, with Mr. Busch and Frances 
Magnes as violin soloists and Eugene 
Istomin as piano soloist; Minneapolis 
Symphony, Mitropoulos conducting, 
Egon Petri, soloist, Jan. 28; Jennie 
Tourel, soprano, Feb. 13; Pittsburgh 
Symphony, Reiner conducting, Feb. 27 ; 
Artur Rubinstein, pianist, March 13. 
Children’s concerts: Cleveland Or- 
chestra, Rudolph Ringwall conducting, 
Nov. 14; Minneapolis Symphony, Mi- 
tropoulos conducting, Jan. 28; Pitts- 


Edgar Schenkman, 
Conductor of the 


Blake - More God- 

win, Director of 

the Toledo Museum Toledo Friends of 
of Art Music 


burgh Symphony, Bakaleinikoff con- 
ducting, Feb. 27. Extra events: Bos- 
ton Symphony, Richard Burgin con- 
ducting, Dec. 6; Maggie Teyte, March 
23; Markova-Dolin Ensemble, March 
27. 

Auditorium, seating 850. Free series 
of seven concerts on Sunday after- 
noons: Beethoven chamber music fes- 
tival of three programs, by the Wal- 
den String Quartet and Katja Andy, 
pianist; Henry Siegl, violinist; Fran- 
cis Helstein, horn player, with assist- 
ing players from the Cleveland orches- 
tra, Oct. 7, 14, and 28; A. Beverly 
Barksdale, bass-baritone, singing Schu- 
bert’s Winterreise, Jan. 20; Ralph 
Kirkpatrick, harpsichordist, and Alex- 
ander Schneider, violinist, in sonata 
recital, Feb. 3; American Trouba- 
dours, March 10; Evelyn Wahlgren, 
pianist, April 7. 

The Friends of Toledo Music, Ed- 
gar Schenkman, conductor. Emma 
Endres Kountz, 1648 Watova Road, 
president; other officers: Eugene 
Weaver, Mrs. Frank Landwehr, Dale 

(Continued on page 423) 


Berea 


Dr. Albert Riemen- 

schneider, Director 

of the Baldwin- 

Wallace Conserva- 
tory 


BEREA, O. 


HE fourteenth annual Bach Fes- 

tival in April will be the climax 
of the music season in Berea. The 
Paldwin-Wallace Conservatory also 
offers other musical events during the 
year. 
’ Baldwin-Wallace Conservatory of 
Music. Bach Festival, Albert Rie- 
menschneider and George Poinar, con- 
ductors. Soloists: Ralph Kirkpatrick, 
John Schneider, Richard Ellsasser, 
with others to be announced. 


Springfield 
By ANNA Marit TENNANT 


SPRINGFIELD, O. 


‘Ts city is privileged to hear some 
of the world’s leading entertainers 
in the fields of music and the dance 
in the current season. The programs 
are sponsored by clubs and individuals. 
Springfield Symphony and Choir, 
sponsorship the Fortnightly Evening 
Musical Club, William Fiedler 
(Continued on page 423) 
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Viadimir Golsch- 
mann, Conductor 
of the St. Louis 


Symphony 





By HERBERT W. Cost 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


FB NLARGED to a size comparable 
with that of pre-war years with 
85 musicians (fifteen of them women), 
the St. Louis Symphony in its sixty- 
sixth season is enjoying unusual suc- 
cess. The season has been enlarged to 
twenty pairs of subscription concerts 
arid the stage set has been re-designed 
and remodeled, effecting greatly im- 
proved acoustic conditions. Munici 
Opera in Forest Park again will have 
a season starting in June, Concerts of 
all kinds are enjoying increased in- 
terest and attendance. 

Municipal Opera, 1876 Arcade 
Building, St. Louis 1. Sponsorship, 
Municipal Theater Association. Jacob 
M. Lashly, president; other officers: 
M. E. Holderness, Mona B. Crutcher, 
William Zalker ; Paul Beisman, man- 
ager. Municipal Open Air Theater, 
Forest Park, capacity 10,000. Twelve 
productions of grand opera, comic 





Paul Beisman, Man- 


Alma Cueny, Sec- 


retary-Manager of ager of the St. 
the Civic Music Louis Municipal 
League Opera 


opera and musical comedies from early 
June to end of August. 1700 free seats 
at every performance (seven perform- 
ances per week); approximately 
30,000 reserved seats distributed an- 
nually to the under-privileged. 

St. Louis Symphony, 1605 Arcade 
Building, St. Louis 1. Sponsorship, 
St. Louis Symphony Society. Vladi- 
mir Golschmann, conductor; Harry 
Farbman, assistant conductor; Oscar 
Johnson, president; Mrs. Clifford 
Gaylord, chairman board of directors ; 
William Zalken, executive secretary ; 
other officers: Newell S. Knight, 
Edwin J. Spiegel, Charles Belknap, 
Mrs. Max Goldstein, Thomas Noel, 


Mrs. Grayson Carroll, chairman 
women’s committee. Kiel Opera House, 
capacity 3530. 


Season extends from Oct. 19 to 
March 2. Twenty pairs of subscription 
concerts with twenty concerts on Sat- 
urday nights and ten each on alternate 
Friday and Sunday afternoons; six 
school concerts ; “Pop” concerts ; extra 
concerts with visiting conductors. 
Guest conductor; Leonard Bernstein. 
Soloists: Alec Templeton, Gregor 
Piatigorsky, Nathan Milstein, Alex- 
ander Uninsky, William Kapell, Erica 
Morini, Samuel Dushkin, Gladys 
Swarthout, Artur Rubinstein, Joseph 
Szigeti, Oscar Levant, Robert Casa- 
desus, Albert Spalding, Helen Traubel. 
Special feature: Four performances 
with Ballet Theater Jan. 11, 12 and 13. 

Civic Music League, 4402 McPher- 
son Ave., St. Louis 8. George W. 
Mackey, president; other officers: 
ennie Wahlert, Emmet Gruner, Carl 

Iigen; Alma Cueny, secretary- 
manager. Kiel Opera House. Five 
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MISSOURI 


programs; Charles Wagner Opera 
Company in Rigoletto, Oct. 23; 
Blanche Thebom and Martial Singher, 
Nov. 6; Emile Baum, Dec. 11; Chi- 
cago Symphony, Jan. 22; Isaac Stern, 
March 12. 


Entertainment Enterprises, 7()5 
Olive Street, St. Louis 1. Paul Beis- 
man and John Cella, owners. Kiel 
Opera House and Auditorium. Attrac- 
tions presented: Robert Friers Trav- 
elogue, Victor Borge and ensemble, 





William B: Heyne, 

Conductor of the 

Bach and A Cap- 
pella Choirs 


Mrs. Clifford Gay- 
lord, Chairman, 
Board of Directors, 
St. Louis Symphony 
Society 


Paul Robeson, Julian Bryan, Marian 
Anderson, Veloz and Yolanda, Don 
Cossacks, Metropolitan Opera Artists 
Ensemble, James Melton, Alec Tem- 
pleton. 


Chamber Music Concerts, Aus- 
pices Ethical Society, 3648 Washing- 
ton Bilvd., St. Louis 8 Sheldon 
Memorial Auditorium, capacity 900. 
J. G. W. Schoenthaler, chairman, Two 
concerts: Chicago Symphony coe 
— B and Hart House Quartet, 


Sunday Evening Musicals, Con- 
gress Hotel Ballroom, capacity 750. 
Joint recital by Edith Schiller, pianist, 
and Harry Farbman, violin. Dec. 2 
and Jan. D. 


St. Louis Philharmonic, 721 Olive 
Street, St. Louis 1. pny , Phil- 
harmonic Society of St. Louis, Exarens 
Torno, conductor; Max Risch, Jr., 
president; other officers: George R. 
Schmidt, John C. Walter, S. Carl 
Robinson, J. Elam Scott. Kiel Opera 
House. Ejighty-sixth season; semi- 
professional and amateur membership 
of 90. Concerts given without admis- 
sion charge. Concerts: Nov. 15, Jan. 
17, March 7, May 2. 


Principia Lecture and Concert 
Course, The Principia, 5539 Page 
Boulevard. William E. Morgan, Jr., 
manager. Howard Hall, capacity . 
Artists and lecturers sapeorn : Will- 
iam Primrose, Winifred alker, 
Luboshutz and Nemenoff, Marcelle 
Denya and Andre Maurois, José 
Limon and associates, the Steindel 
Trio, Richard Dyer-Bennett. Some 
concerts repeated at Principia Col- 
lege, Elsah, Ill. All concerts attended 
by the student body as part of social 
activities. 


Little Symphony, 6926 Delmar 
Blvd., Stanley Chapple, conductor; 
Max Steindel, resident conductor; L. 
Benoist Thompkins, president; other 
officers: Mrs. Henry Bry, Martha K. 
Love, Leonard Holland, Lawrence H. 
Stern. Washington University Quad- 
rangle (open air), capacity 2,000. Six 
or more concerts on Friday nights 
from June to August. Young artists 
are chosen as soloists, many of local 
residence, 


St. Louis Bach Choir, Musical Art 
Building, St. Louis 8. ceomort, 
Bach Society of St. Louis, Wm. B. 
Heyne, conductor; H. F. Toensing, 
president; other officers: Katherine 
Bender, L. E. Lifkin. Kiel Opera 
House and Sheldon Memorial Audi- 
torium. Annual four-day spring festi- 








Stanley Chapple, 
Conductor of the 


Laurent Torno, 

Conductor of the 

St. Louis Little $+ Louis Philhar- 
Symphony monic 


val early in May. Bach’s B Minor 
Mass, piano recital by Gootfried Gal- 
ston, organ recital, concert of chamber 
music. 

St. Louis A Cappella Choir, Musi- 
cal Art Building. Sponsorship St. 
Louis A Cappella Society, illiam 
B. Heyne, conductor; Charles E. 
Groerich, president. Kiel Opera 
House. Annual concert Feb. 15. Choir 
is basic one of Bach choir. Other 
concerts in Davenport, Rock Island, 
Moline, Chicago, Decatur and Au- 
rora, Ill. 

Concert Direction Alma Cueny, 
4402 McPherson Ave., St. Louis 8 
Alma Cueny, manager. Miss Cueny 
also owns and manages the Aeolian 


St. Louis 





The City Courts Building 


Ticket Office, 1004 Olive St., St. Louis 
1, providing complete box - office 
facilities. 





Springfield 


By Docta KaRELL 


SPRINGFIELD, MO. 


> ON CERTS by Jeanette MacDonald, 

José and Amparo Iturbi and opera 
by the San Carlo Company, are high- 
lights of the local musical season—all 
privately sponsored. Concert audi- 
ences are astonishingly larger than 
ever before. 

_ Springfield Civic Symphony. aus- 
pices Springfield Symphony Society. 
James Robertson, conductor ; Dr. Don- 
ald H. Nicholson, chairman of the 
board ;, Dick Smith, chairman of the 
executive committee; Edwin L. 
Stuntzner, treasurer. Mrs. Will James, 
chairman Women’s Symphony Com- 
mittee. Senior High School Audi- 
torium, seating 1,400. Five concerts, 
Oct. 30, Dec. 11. Feb. 12, March 26, 
and one to be announced in the spring. 
Soloists, Leona Flood, Suzanne Sten, 
Lois Bannerman, Jeanne Behrend. 

Springfield Musical Club, auspices, 
National Federation of Music Clubs. 
Mrs. Edwin L. Stuntzner, president ; 
other officers, Lena Bollinger, Mar- 






Mrs. George A. ; 
Brownfield, Spring- 
field Impresario 


garet Garrett, Horatio Farrar. KTTS 
Auditorium, capacity about 100. Meets 
twice monthly, with occasional open 
meetings to which the public is in- 
vited. 


Community Teachers Association, 
lecture and entertainment series in- 
cluding two concerts ; Donald Dickson, 
Nov. 6, Footlight Favorites, Nov. 12; 
dancers, Terisita and Emilio Osta, 
March 14. 

Major musical events of the year: 
Jeanette MacDonald in concert Nov. 
13; José and Amparo Iturbi, two-piano 
recital Dec. 9; San Carlo Opera Com- 
pany, March. 














393 N. EUCLID AVE. 


LEO C. MILLER 


PIANIST-TEACHER 
(MEMBER NATL. ASSN. SCHOOLS OF MUSIC) 
DIRECTOR—MILLER MUSIC STUDIOS 


25th Annual Course for Piano Teachers, July 8-Aug. 17 


ST. LOUIS 8, MO. 





lien 

















HERBERT JANSSEN 


Leading Baritone, Metropolitan Opera 


AVAILABLE AS TEACHER FOR A 
LIMITED NUMBER OF TALENTED PUPILS 


Hotel Ansonia, Broadway & 73rd St., New York City—SU. 7-3300 


Foreign Division Columbia Concerts Inc., 113 W. 57th St., N. Y. Cc. 
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CALIFORNIA 


Pierre Monteux, Gaetano Merola, 


Conductor of the 
San Francisco Sym- 


phony Opera Company 


Kenneth Mon- 
General Directorof teagle, President of 
the San Francisco the San Francisco 
Opera Association 


Mrs. Leonora 
Wood Armsby, 
President of the 
San Francisco Musi- 
cal Association 


San Francisco 


By Marsory M. FIsHER 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


XTENDED SEASONS for both 

the opera and symphony, and an 

unusually novel list of guest at- 
tractions on the concert series are 
distinguishing factors of the 1945-46 
season now underway. 
patronage may be more discriminating 
is beginning to be evident. With the 
gasoline and automobile restrictions 
removed, Sunday afternoon audiences 
have shown a decline. But no Saturday 
night symphony tickets were available 
for many weeks before the opening of 
the season and capacity audiences for 
chamber music groups are the rule 
rather than the exception. 


San Francisco Opera Company, 
Opera House, Civic Center. Auspices 
of San Francisco Opera Association. 
Kenneth Monteagle, president, Gae- 
tano Merola, general director. Paul 
Posz, secretary-manager. Opera House 
seating capacity 3,250. Regular sub- 
scription series plus popular series 
and special repeat performances total 
22. Sept. 25 to Oct 27. Extended sea- 
son to cover entire Pacific Coast from 
Seattle to Los Angeles now seems 
assured for 1946, 


San Francisco Opera Guild. Opera 
House. President, Mrs. Roger D. Lap- 
ham, Jr. Auxiliary to Opera Associa- 
tion. 


San Francisco Symphony, Opera 
House, Civic Center, San Francisco. 
Auspices San Francisco Musical Asso- 
ciation. Pierre Monteux, conductor. 
Mrs. Leonora Wood Armsby, presi- 
dent and managing director of Musical 
Association. Howard K. Skinner, 
secretary-manager. Opera House, 
seating capacity 3,250. Regular sub- 
scription series, 12 Friday afternoons, 
2 Thursday nights, 14 Saturday nights. 
Opening concert pair Nov. 23-24; 
Soloists: Vladimir Horowitz Nov. 30- 
Dec. 1; Dec. 7-8 (no soloist) ; Ger- 
hard Kander, violinist, Dec. 14-15; 
Leon Fleisher, Dec. 21-22; Tanya 
Ury, Jan. 4-5; Artur Schnabel, Jan. 
18-19; Isaac Stern, Feb. 8-9; Marian 
Anderson, Feb. 21-23; Oscar Levant, 
March 7-9; Witold Malcuzynski, 
March 15-16; Igor Stravinsky, guest 
conductor, March 22-23; Maxim Scha- 
piro, March 29-30; closing concert 
without soloist, April 12-13. Four 
Young People’s Concerts, Rudolph 
Ganz, conductor Jan. 12-19-26, Feb. 
16. Out of town concerts: Fresno, 
an. 9; Berkeley, Jan. 17; Stanford 
niversity, Feb. 6; San Jose, April 5. 
Standard Symphony broadcasts Nov. 
18, Dec. 2, Jan. 6, Feb. 10 and 24, 
March 17, April 7 and 14. 
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San Francisco Symphony Art 
Commission Series in Civic Audi- 
torium, seating capacity 8,000. Joseph 
Dyer, secretary-manager for Music 
Committee of Art Commission. City 
Hall, San Francisco. Five subscription 
concerts. Guest artists: Artur Rubin- 
stein, Jan. 11; Ballet Theatre (in 
Opera House—one performance in- 
cluded in subscription series) Jan. 24 
to Feb. 3, 10 performances; Leonard 
Bernstein, guest conductor, and Jesus 
Maria Sanroma, Feb. 13; Gaetano 
Merola, guest conductor, Licia Alban- 
ese, all opera program, Feb. 28; 
Joseph Szigeti, April 6. 


San Francisco Symphony League, 
Opera House. President, Mrs. John 
P. Coghlan. Auxiliary to Musical 
Association. 


San Francisco Municipal Chorus, 
City Hall, San Francisco. Hans 
Leschke, director. Joins symphony for 
choral works. 


San Francisco Ballet. 236 Van 
Ness Ave., San Francisco. William 
Christensen, director. Sponsored by 
San Francisco Ballet Guild, Mrs. 
Juilliard McDonald, president. Rey- 
nold Wiggins, business manager. 
Opera House, capacity 3,250. Annual 
ballet festival, Dec. 23, 26 and 27 offer- 
ing Coppelia and Winter Carnival for 
matinee Dec. 23 and the premiere of 
new ballet Blue Plaza with story, 
settings and costumes by Antonio 
Sotomayor and music by Aaron Cop- 
land, plus Rumanian Festival Dec. 26: 
Blue Plaza, Pyramus and Thisbe 
choreographic satire with music by 
Fritz Berens; Pas de Deux from 
Swan Lake and Winter Carnival 
Dec. 27. Ballet also serves the San 
Francisco Opera Company and tours 
the west as a concert attraction. Fritz 
Berens is conductor. 


San Francisco Opera Association 
Concert Series, Opera House, Civic 
Center; president, Kenneth Montea- 
gle; manager, Paul Posz. Opera 
House, seating 3,250. Subscription 
series, 12 events, including choice of 
two extra performance operas last 
October; one of Monte Carlo Ballet 
Russe, 15 performances Nov. 13-25: 
Helen Traubel, Jan. 3; Jascha Heifetz, 
Jan. 6; Rosario and Antonio, Jan. 18; 
Artur Schnabel, Jan. 21; Jussi Bjoer- 
ling, Feb. 11; Rudolf Serkin, Feb. 26; 
Paul Robeson, March 5; Jennie Tou- 
rel, March 18; Yehudi Menuhin, 
March 26. 


Larry Allen, Inc., Series (formerly 
California Concerts, Inc.) Dorothy 
Granville, managing director. Opera 


House, capacity 3,250. Subscription 
series. Eight events. Joseph Szigeti, 
Nov. 4; Lotte Lehmann, Nov. 26; 
Carmelita Maracci, Dec. 2; Vladimir 
Horowitz, Dec. 7; Janssen Symphony 
of Los Angeles, Werner Janssen, con- 
ductor; Marina Koshetz, soprano 
soloist, Jan. 13; Marian Anderson, 
Feb. 4; Witold Malcuzynski, April 4; 
Martha Graham and dancers, April 9. 


San Francisco String Quartet, 
personnel: Naoum Blinder, William 
Wolski, Ferenc Molnar and Boris 
Blinder. Manager, Edith de Lee, 
Stanford Court Apartments. Two sub- 
scription series of five concerts each. 
One for sponsors and guests in private 


Alexander F. Haas, 
Manager of the 
Pacific Coast Con- 
cert Division of 
National Concert 
and Artists Cor- 
poration 


Paul Posz, Secre- 
tary - Manager of 
the San Francisco 
Opera Association 


homes. The second, repeat concerts, in 
Hotel St. Francis Colonial Room. 
Capacity 650. Public series dated Sept. 
5, Dec. 12, Jan. 23, March 6, April 17. 


Music Lovers Society. Margaret 
Tilly, founder and pianist. Secretary- 
manager, Hilda Firestone, 3994 21st 
Ave., San Francisco. Century Club, 
seating 300. Three concerts annually 
featuring unusual chamber music com- 
binations. Dates yet to be announced. 


Tom Girton, 26 O’Farrell St. Man- 
ages San Carlo Opera Company ten- 
day season in San Francisco Opera 
House. Seating 3,250. Jan. 14-23. 


Curran D. Swint. Opera House. 
Publicist and manager presenting 
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Oakland 


By ADELYN FLEMING 
OAKLAND, CAL. 


ITH Oakland in the 400,000 

population class, making it one 
of the larger Pacific Coast cities, a 
post-war building project to include a 
more adequate auditorium and a super- 
highway leading to Woodminster 
Bowl center for summer concerts, this 
area seems destined to match its in- 
dustrial expansion with a cultural one. 
The Oakland Symphony, in its twelfth 
season under Orley See, conductor, 
will again present several California 
soloists and the customary American 
compositions. Robert Choate, school 
music supervisor, will.conduct audi- 
tions among school children for solo 
appearances on the orchestra’s chil- 
dren’s series; and the Berkeley Young 
People’s Symphony, Jessica Marcelli, 


resident attractions. 


Alice Seckels. Fairmont 
Manages resident artists. 


Lulu J. Blumberg. 3131 Jackson 
St. Manages debut recitals. 


Hotel. 


Sigmund Stern Midsummer Musi- 
cales. Sponsored by Recreation 
Commission and _ special committee 
headed by Mrs. Sigmund Stern. Sig- 
mund Stern Grove outdoor theatre. 
Sunday attractions June through Sep- 
tember. Symphony, opera, ballet and 
recitals. Free to public. 


Pacific Musical Club. President, 


cr 


Dorothy Granville, 

Manager of Larry 

Allen, Inc., Concert 
Division 


Howard K. Skinner, 
Secretary-Manager 
of the San Fran- 
cisco Musical Asso- 
ciation 


Isabelle Arndt Hesselberg, 2469 Val- 
lejo St., San Francisco. Programs on 
fourth Thursday of each month, Cal- 
ifornia Club, capacity 300. Members 
and guests. 


San Francisco Musical Club. Presi- 
dent, Mrs. Henry Friedrichs, 1262 
Francisco St., San Francisco. Pro- 
grams first and third Thursday morn- 
ings, Century Club. Capacity 300. 
Members and guests. 


San Francisco Museum of Art. 
Dr. Grace Cann Morley, director. 
Veterans’ Building, Civic Center. An- 
nounces two concerts by Alexander 
Schneider and Ralph Kirkpatrick, 
violin and harpsichord music. Feb. 22- 
25 


«. 
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Orley See, Con- 
ductor of the Oak- 
land Symphony 


conductor, will be revived. 

The East Bay Opera League, under 
the presidency of Mrs. Philip Eber- 
hart, has closed its membership roll 
and arranged monthly opera programs 
with Arturo Casiglia, director, and 
leading California singers. The Music 
Teachers Association is a live factor 
and Oakland provides the state presi- 
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By Isapet Morse JONES 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


HE rush of the American public 

to concerts has brought more or- 

chestral programs, more recitals, 
more chamber music, and longer bal- 
let and opera seasons to Southern 
California for the season of 1945-46, 
There is much conversation about a 
new opera house, music theatre or 
music hall to be erected in the down- 
town Los Angeles district by Greater 
Los Angeles, Inc., and there are well 
defined hopes for further development 
of Hollywood Bowl. 


Los Angeles Philharmonic, 427 
West Fifth Street. Sponsored by 





Karl Wecker, Man- 

ager of the Holly- 

wood Bowl Associa- 
tion 


Leopold Stokowski, 
Musical Director of 
the Hollywood Bow! 


Southern California Symphony Asso- 
ciation. Alfred Wallenstein, musical 
director; Harvey S. Mudd, president ; 
other officers: Gurney E. Newlin, Mrs. 
Cecil Frankel, C. E. Toberman, vice- 
presidents; Ben R. Meyer, treasurer ; 
executive committee: Dr. Lloyd Mille, 
Harry J. Bauer, Robert J. Bernard, 
Mrs. Norman Chandler, Henry Duque, 
Ray W. Smith, Dr. Charles Strub. 
Wilfrid L. Davis, associate manager. 
Philharmonic Auditorium, capacity 
2,670. 86 concerts in Los Angeles, 
San Diego, Claremont, Beverly Hills, 
Whittier, Long Beach, Alhambra, Pas- 
adena, San Pedro, Santa Monica, 
Santa Barbara, Glendale, San Fer- 
nando, Bakerfield and Van Nuys, 46 
in Los Angeles, and 40 in outside 
cities. 


In Los Angeles, orchestra, Nov. 
15-16; Verdi Requiem with soloists 


Los Angeles 










Alfred Wallenstein, 

Musical Director of 

the Los Angeles 
Philharmonic 


Wilfred Davis, 


Manager of the 
Los Angeles Phil- 
harmonic 


L. E. Behymer, Los 
Angeles Impresario 
and Head of the 


Behymer Series 


Eula Beal, Douglas 


Rose Bampton, 
Beatty, Frederick Jagel, Nov. 22, 23; 
Petri, Nov. 29-30; Otto Klemperer, 
guest conductor, Szigeti, soloist, Dec. 
13-14; Rubinstein, Dec. 27-28; Schna- 


bel, Jan. 10-11; Francescatti, Jan. 
24-25; Eric DeLamarter, guest con- 
ductor, Jan. 31-Feb. 1; Anderson, Feb. 
7-8; Fritz Busch, guest conductor, 
March 7-8; Bronislaw Gimpel, March 
14-15; Tourel, March 21-22; Kapell, 
March 28-29; orchestra, April 3, 5. 
1, iz. 


Thirteen Symphonies for Youth are 
given in Los Angeles on the following 
dates and broadcast by the American 
Broadcasting Company; Jan. 12, 19, 
26; Feb. 2, 9, 13, 23; March 2, 9, 13, 
23, 30, and April 6. 


Evenings on the Roof, 735 Michel- 
torena Street. Peter Yates, co-ordin- 
ator. Sponsorship Music Guild. Con- 
certs Oct. 15, Nov. 12, Dec. 3, Dec. 17, 
Jan. 14, Feb. 18, March 4, March 18, 
April 29 in Wilshire-Ebell Theater, 
capacity 1,000, lower-floor; Oct. 29, 
Nov. 19, Dec. 10, Jan. 7, Feb. 25, 
March 11, April 15, 22, Hancock Audi- 
torium, 450 capacity. Soloists include 
David Frisina, Kurt Reher, Kalmon 
Bloch, Leonard Posella, Frederick 
Moritz, Abraham Weiss, Shibley 
Boyes, of the Philharmonic; Virginia 
Majewski, Eudice Shapiro, Victor 
Gottlieb, Ingolf Dahl, Sol Babitz, Sara 
Carter, Belva Kibler, Frances Mullen, 
Manuel Compinsky, Shull Lipshutz, 
Alfred Peterson, Albert Vertchamp, 
Loyd Rathburn, Wendell Hoss, Eula 
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Miklos 


Concerto for String Orchestra op. 17 
2 Songs for Contralto op. 16 








Latest Works: 


2 Choruses for Female Voices op. 18: 
Kaleidoscope, 6 Short Pieces for Piano, op. 19 


ROZSA 


(Delkas Music Publ. Co.) 
(Delkas Music Publ. Co.) 
(Assoc. Music Publishers) 
(Assoc. Music Publishers) 














Pasadena 


By Isapet Morse Jones 


PASADENA, CAL. 
ONCERTS in Pasadena are held 
in the Civic Auditorium and the 
chamber music programs in Pasa- 
dena’s famous Playhouse theater under 
the management of Elmer Wilson and 
Leon Ettinger. 
__ Pasadena Civic Music Association, 
712 Citizens Savings Bank Building, 
16 North Marengo Avenue, Pasadena 
1, Auspices of the City of Pasadena 
and members of association. Richard 
Lert, conductor; Courtney Monson, 
president; other officers: Albert Rud- 





Alice 
Batchelder, 
tor of Coleman 
Chamber Concerts 


Richard Lert, Di- 

rector of the Pasa- 

dena Civic Music 
Association 


Coleman 
Direc- 


dock, Galista Rogers, vice-presidents ; 
C. Lewis Edwards, treasurer. Five 
events: Messiah, with civic chorus and 
orchestra and Pasadena Boy Choir led 
by John Henry Lyons, Dec. 18; or- 
chestra, Feb. 17; orchestra, March 24; 
St. John’s Passion, Bach, April 28; 
chorus augmented by Bach Society ; 
May Music Festival Pasadena Choir, 
Junior College music organizations 
and resident artists, May 26, Children’s 
Crusade. 

Elmer Wilson Series, 300 East 
Green St., Pasadena. Elmer Wilson, 


CALIFORNIA 


Elmer Wilson, Pasa- 
dena Impresario 





manager; Pasadena Civic Auditorium, 
seating 3,000. Privately sponsored 
series of 21 concerts: Charles Kull- 
man, Oct. 14; Tales of Hoffmann, San 
Francisco Opera Co., Oct. 30; Caval- 
leria Rusticana and Pagliacci, San 
Francisco Opera, Nov. 6; Horowitz, 
Nov. 13; Heifetz, Jan. 2; San Carlo 
Opera, Jan. 8; Los Angeles Philhar- 
monic, Dec. 5; Philharmonic, with 
Egon Petri as soloist, Jan. 14; Eleanor 
Steber, Jan. 25; Rosario and Antonio, 
Jan. 25; Philharmonic, Feb. 3; Ballet 
Theater, Feb. 6; Jussi Bjoerling, Feb. 
20; Philharmonic, Fea 24; Marian 
Anderson, Feb. 27; Marjorie Law- 
rence, March 1; Oscar Levant, March 
11; Paul Robeson, March 14; Phil- 
harmonic, March 31; Veloz and Yo- 
landa, April 8; Bartlett and Robert- 
son, April 9. 

Coleman Chamber Concerts, 45 
North Euclid Avenue, Pasadena 1. 
Sponsored by Coleman Chamber Mu- 
sic Association, James N. Wright, 
president; Alice Coleman Batchelder, 
founder and music director; Leon 
Ettinger, manager. Pasadena Play- 
house seating 832. Six regular con- 
certs: Otto Klemperer and Music 
Guild Players, all-Bach, Oct. 21; Han- 
cock Trio, Nov. 4; Pro Arte Quartet, 
Jan. 6; Roth Quartet, Feb. 10; Gordon 
Quartet, March 17; London Quartet, 
April 14. Special invitational concert, 
Jan. 20, Pennington String Choir, John 
Pennington, conductor. 





PIETRO 


620 South Alexandria Ave. 





Maestro 


Teacher of the sensational young soprano 
Fiorenza Quartararo (Florence Alba), 


who, after a year of daily training with him, received a contract 
with the Metropolitan Opera Ass'n. to sing leading roles. 


CIMINI VOCAL STUDIO 
Established in Los Angeles since 1925 


CIMINI 


Fi. 0977 














JOHN A. 





Teacher of Singing 








PATTON 


Teacher of 
Mona Paulee, Mezzo-Soprano, win- 
ner of the 1941 Metropolitan Opera 
Auditions: Josephine Antoine, So- 
prano, Metropolitan Opera; Mona 
Bradford, Contralto, Chicago Opera. 


1526 CASSIL PLACE GL-7523 
(Off Sunset and 3 Blocks East 
of Highland Ave.) 


HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 











EUGENE ZADOR 


COMPOSER 
ORCHESTRATOR 
1433 N. Sycamore Avenue, 
Hollywood, Calif. 

He 8033 








February, 1946 
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By Mary L&icHTon 

CINCINNATI, OHIO 
LOSE on the heels of the Cin- 
cinnati Symphony’s celebration 
of its anniversary during 
the 1944-45 season, Cincinnati Sum- 
mer Opera plans to commemorate its 
25th anniversary this, season by pre- 

senting a special gala 1946 season. 

An outstanding event of the current 
symphony season was the appearance 
of Paul Paray, director of the Paris 
Colonne Concerts, as guest conductor. 
Mr. Paray met with such tremendous 
favor with symphony audiences and 
orchestra men, he will be heartily wel- 
comed back in future appearances. 

Of major musical interest in the 
Queen City currently, is the approach- 
ing biennial May Festival, scheduled 
to take place May 7-11. Eugene 
Goossens is conductor as well as musi- 
cal director for the May Festival in 
addition to his regular conducting post 
of regular conductor of the Cincinnati 
Symons, 

Oscar Hild is managing director of 
Cincinnati Summer Opera, Fausto 
Cleva, conductor. Other important 
concerts each season in Cincinnati are 
the Artist Series and supplementary 
concerts under the management of J. 


Eugene Goos- 
sens, Conductor 
of the Cincin- 
nati Symphony 


Herman Thuraan and the Matinee 
Musicale Club series. 

Cincinnati Symphony, 1106 First 
National Bank Building. Auspices of 
the Cincinnati Institute of Fine Arts. 
Eugene ssens, musical director, 
conducts the 20 pairs of concerts on 
the regular series, the three Young 
People’s and two Junior High con- 
certs. Reuben Lawson conducts the 
seven Pop concerts. Walter Heer- 
mann, assistant conductor, took over 
for Goossens during his convalescence 
from a recent operation. J. M. O’Kane, 
manager. All symphony concerts are 
given at Music Hall, seating 3,460. 
Regular series soloists: Patricia Trav- 
ers, Artur Rubinstein, Leonard Bern- 
stein, guest-conductor and soloist (two 
pairs), Jeanette MacDonald, Lauritz 
Melchior, Zino Francescatti, Robert 
Goldsand, Fritz Kreisler, Eugene List, 
Carmelita Maracci, Ezio Pinza, Vladi- 
mir Horowitz, Rudolf Serkin, Eleanor 
Steber. Soloists at Pop Concerts: 
Robert Weede, Burt Farber, George 
Carey, John Quincy Bass and Helen 
Nugent. Three performances by Bal- 


OHIO 


let Theater with full orchestral accom- 
paniment. Guest conductors: Paul 
Paray, Désiré Défauw and Leonard 
Bernstein. 

Cincinnati May Festival Associa- 
tion, 142 W. Fourth Street. Eugene 
Goossens, conductor; Joseph S. Gray- 
don, president; Roger K. Rogan, vice- 
president; J. H. Thuman, manager- 
secretary. Biennial festivals held in 
May with the Cincinnati May Festival 
Chorus, Cincinnati Symphony and 
soloists. Music Hall. Four to six 
consecutive concerts offering the 
world’s greatest choral music.. Asso- 
ciation established 1873 under the di- 
rection of Theodore Thomas. 

Artist Series, 142 W. Fourth 
Street, J. H. Thuman, manager and 
owner. Concerts given at Music Hall, 
seating 3,460; Taft Auditorium, 2,500; 
Emery Auditorium, 2,700; Cincinnati 
Woman’s Club, 500. Also Louisville, 
Indianapolis and Dayton. Cincinnati 
attractions: First Piano Quartet, Ma- 
rian Anderson, James Melton, Mischa 
Elman, Alicia Markova and Anton 
Dolin and their ensemble, Paul Robe- 
son, Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo, 
Lotte Lehmann (three lieder recitals), 
Lawrence Tibbett, Martha Graham 
Dancers, Ruth and Emil Bauer. 

Matinee Musicale Club, Hall of 
Mirrors, Hotel Netherland Plaza, 
1,200. Mrs. Adolph Hahn, president ; 
other officers, Mrs. Philip Werthner, 
Mrs. Louis Poock, Mrs. J. H. Thu- 
man, Mrs. Benedict Smith, Mrs. Ray- 
mond Shealor, Martha Frank. Spe- 
cializes on first Cincinnati appearances 
of top-ranking artists. Soloists: Mar- 
tial Singher, Nathan Milstein, Witold 
Malcuzynski, Jennie Tourel, Dough- 
erty and Ruzicka. Five concerts each 
year. Subscription by members active 
and associate. 

Cincinnati Summer Opera Asso- 


J. H. Thuman, 
Cincinnati Im- 
presario 


J. M. O'Kane, 

Manager of the 

Cincinnati Sym- 
phony * 


ciation, 800 Broadway, 25th season. 
Pavillion in Cincinnati Zoological Gar- 
dens. 36 performances of Grand Opera 
under Fausto Cleva. Oscar Hild, 
president of Cincinnati Musicians’ 
Union, managing director; James G. 
Stewart, president ex-officio; Hulber 
Taft, chairman of executive committee 
for the board of directors. Metropoli- 
tan and San Carlo artists, Metropoli- 
tan and Chicago chorus; Cincinnati 
Symphony. Leading singers: Albanese, 
Antoine, Djanel, Jessner, Milanov, 
Bampton, Castagna, MacDonald, 
Moore, Roman, Sayao, Ribla, Altman, 
Glade, Swarthout, Kaskas, Stevens, Bac- 
caloni, Bonelli, Jobin, Kipnis, Kullman, 
Martinelli, Melton, Moscona, Singher, 
Tibbett, Warren, Lazzari, Brownlee. 
Conductors, Fausto Cleva, Paul Brei- 
sach, Sir Thomas Beecham, Wilfred 
Pelletier and George Schick. Operas 
of Italian, French and German schools. 
Pavillion seating capacity 4,000. Sea- 
son June 30 through August 10. 

Independent Concerts: Hazel 
Scott, Lawrence Golden Concert man- 
agement; Victor Borge, Cincinnati 
Variety Road Shows; General Platoff 
Don Cossack Chorus, Columbia Con- 
certs, Inc. 
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Canton 


By HerMan KeuHL 
CANTON, O. 


HE CANTON SYMPHONY 

and Junior Symphony are con- 
ducted by Richard Oppenheim. Four 
concerts are given by the former and 
the latter plays out-of-town as well 
as in Canton. The Civic Opera and 
Civic Music Association complete the 
musical picture. 

Canton. Symphony, 315 North 
Market Avenue. Auspices Canton 
Symphony Orchestra Association. 
Richard Oppenheim, conductor; Cecil 
Armitage, assistant conductor; James 
Aungst, president; Mrs. J. Edmund 
Sell, vice-president; Mrs. J. S. Wil- 
son, secretary; Flora Murphy, treas- 
urer. Timkin Vocational High School 
auditorium, seating 1,103. Regular 
subscription series of four concerts. 
Soloists, J. M. Sanroma, Tossy Spi- 
vakovsky, and Catherine Andrews. 
The last concert brings the orchestra 
without soloist. 


Canton Junior Symphony, 315 
North Market Avenue. Auspices 
Canton Junior Symphony Orchestra 
Association. Richard nheim, con- 
ductor; William Hirsch, president; 
Mrs. C. J. Samat, vice-president ; 
Mrs. Theodore V. Gibbs, secretary ; 
Mrs. R. K. Dillon, treasurer. Two 
concerts in Canton; ome each in 
Louisville, Massillon and Minerva. 60 
players, 10 to 19 years of age, from 
Canton and surrounding towns. 

Canton Civic Opera, 405 2nd 
Streeet, N. W. Auspices Canton Civic 
Opera Association. Alberto Bimboni, 
conductor; Jessie Mockel, assistant 
conductor; W. A. Porterfield, presi- 
dent; Warren Smith, vice-president; 
E. T. Heald, secretary; L. H. Ream, 
treasurer; L. H. Clark, manager. 
Lincoln High School Auditorium, 
seating 1,300. Two operas are being 
oat this season: La Traviata by 

erdi and Elixir of Love by Dm'- 
zetti. 
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Richard Oppen- 
heim, Conductor of 
tor'of the Canton the Canton Sym- 
Symphony phony 

Civic Music Association, William 
Meyer, president; Mrs. W. E. Holl, 
secretary. McKinley High School 
auditorium, seating 1,812. Six con- 
certs: Northwest Sinfonietta, Ameri- 
can Ballad Singers, Emile Baume, 
Ezio Pinza, Louis Kaufman and 
Eleanor Steber. 


Youngstown 


By Avsert H. DowLinc 

YOUNGSTOWN, O. 

"THE backbone of Youngstown’s 
musical season is provided by the 
Youngstown Symphony and the 49- 
year-old Monday Music Club, to- 
gether with a liberal sprinkling of in- 
dependently booked attractions. 
Youngstown Symphony, 
National Bank Building. Auspices 
Youngstown Symphony Society. 
Michael and Carmine Ficocelli, co- 
conductors; Rev. Roland Luhman, 
president; other officers, Mrs. Leo J. 
Linberger, Sam Karam and George 
Clark. Stambaugh auditorium: seat- 
ing capacity 2,527. Six concerts: Oct. 
4, Nov. 8, Dec. 6, Jan. 13, Feb. 10, 
March 10. Soloists: Josephine An- 
— Ruth Posselt, > — 
return engagement), st ig 
School Choir, Josef Hofmann, Jan 


Cecil Armitage, 
Assistant Conduc- 





Union 


Michael Ficocelli, 

Co-conductor of 

the Youngstown 
Symphony 


Carmine Ficocelli, 

Co-conductor of 

the Youngstown 
Symphony 


Mrs. E. W. Ritchie, 

President of the 

Monday Musical 
Club 


Peerce. Special events: Summer 
“Pops,” Children’s Concerts, sponsor, 
Women’s Committee. . 

Monday Musical Club, Inc., 618 
Dollar Bank Building. Mrs. E. W. 
Ritchie, president; other officers: Lil- 
lian Butcher Stambaugh, Mrs. John P. 
Lee, Mrs. Otto J. Kling, Mrs. Ritter 
Levinson, Julia Serafino, Mary James, 
Mrs. Karl Soller, Mrs. Carl W. Ull- 
man, Mrs. Edward T. MacDonnell. 
Stambaugh Auditorium. Five concerts: 
Oct. 12, Nov. 10, Nov. 28, Feb. 5, April 
9. Soloists and ensembles: Charles 
Wagner’s production of Rigoletto, 
Philadelphia Orchestra, First Piano 
Quartet, Erica Morini and Fox Hole 
Ballet. Special feature sponsored: 


Dec. 30, Hansel and Gretel, given by 
cast from Chicago Opera Company. 

Independent Bookings: Mrs. Leo 
J. Linberger, local manager; Oct. 9, 
San Carlo Opera Company; Oct. 18, 
Leonide Massine’s Ballet Russe High- 
lights, Stambaugh auditorium. 


Akron 


By Oscar SMITH 
AKRON, 0. 
HE Tuesday Musical Club and 
he Akron Concert Course are 
supplying Akron with more good 
music this season than the city has 
had in many years. Each organization 
is offering eight concerts in a series 
and extra events. 

Tuesday Musical Club, 226 South 
Main Street. Mrs. Robert Guinther, 
president. Akron Armory, seating 
2,510. Eight concerts yearly: Marjorie 
Lawrence and Norman Cordon, Oct. 
23; Philadelphia Orchestra, Nov. 8; 
First Piano Quartet, Nov. 29; Cleve- 
land Orchestra, Jan. 29; Opera for 
Everyone, Marita Farell, Lucielle 
Browning, Frederick Jagel and Rich- 
are Bonelli Feb. 12; Yehudi Menuhin, 
Feb. 26; Cleveland Orchestra, March 
12; William Kapell, April 9. Addi- 
tional concerts: Rochester Civic 
Orchestra, afternoon, and Rochester 
Philharmonic, evening, March 28. 

Akron Concert Course, 34 High 
High Street. Auspices, Lotta Phillips 
Smith, manager, Akron Armory, seat- 
ing 2,510. Privately sponsored concert 
series offering eight events yearly and 
extra concerts: Oscar Levant, Nov. 6; 
Ballet Theatre, Nov. 22; Lauritz 
Melchior, Dec. 5; Margaret Speaks 
and Conrad Tribault Dec. 20; Ezio 
Pinza, Feb. 13; Footlight Favorites 
Quartet, Adelaide Abbott, Lucielle 
Browning, Edward Kane and John 
Brownlee, March 5; J. M. Sanroma, 
March 19. Additional concerts: Rigo- 
letto, Charles L. Wagner Company, 
Oct. 4; Fritz Kreisler, Jan. 8; Henry 
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San Diego 


By Corpetia HALsEy 


SAN DIEGO, CAL. 


ORE concert events are being 

presented in San Diego this 
season than ever before. dvance 
subscription sales have been large and 
capacity houses for visiting artists are 
the rule. 


Los Angeles Philharmonic, San 
Diego series of five concerts ; soloists : 
Egon Petri, Harry Kaufman, Isaac 
Stern, Jennie Tourel. 


Amphion Artist Series, eight 
events: Vladimir Horowitz, Erica 
Morini, Lyell Barbour, Helen Traubel, 
Jussi Bjoerling, J. M. Sanroma, Paul 
Robeson, Igor Gorin. 


Clifford Ellison Concerts: Ezio 
Pinza, Jeanette MacDonald, Todd 
Duncan, San Carlo Opera Company, 
Eleanor Steeber, Ballet Theatre, Ma- 
rian Anderson, Platoff Don Cossacks, 
Baccaloni and his Comedia dell’Arte 
Players, Jascha Heifetz, Luboshutz 
and Nemenoff, Oscar Levant, Martha 
Graham, Yehudi Menuhin, Veloz and 
Yolanda and Artur Rubinstein. Jar- 
off’s Don Cossacks were also presented 
as an extra event. 


Helen H. Price Master Artist 
Series: Lauritz Melchior, Footlight 
Favorites, Dougherty and Ruzicka, 
Marjorie Lawrence, Grace Moore, 
Rosario and Antonio, Dorothy Craw- 
ford, and Risé Stevens. Other Price 
events: Carmen Amaya, Jorge Ne- 
garte, Dominguez Marimba Orchestra, 
Mexican Tipica Revue, and A Night 
in Havana. 


Musical Arts Society of La Jolla, 
chamber orchestra led by Nikolai 
Sokoloff, plans five summer events in 





Clifford Ellison, San 
Diego Concert 
Manager 


William Ripley 

Dorr, Conductor of 

the Long Beach St. 
Luke's Choristers 


La Jolla High School Auditorium. 


Youth Symphony, 80 musicians led 
by Leo Scheer ; debut concert, “Sept. 7, 
in Russ auditorium. 


The Saturday Strings, a new or- 
ganization, will be conducted by Wil- 
liam Benner. 


Polyphonia A Cappella Choir and 
the San Diego Choral Club, led by 
Earl Rosenberg. 


The new San Diego Community 
Chorus of 250 voices presented the 
Messiah in Russ auditorium on Dec. 
21 under Carl Dewse. The Community 
Symphony, led by Nino Marcelli meets 
weekly for the study of symphonic 
music and plays for U.S.O. clubs. The 
San Diego Chapter of the A.G.O., 
Howell G. Lewis, dean, has presented 
Clarence Watters and plans other con- 
certs by visiting and local organists 
during the season. The treble Clef 
Club, San Diego State College, led by 
L. Deborah Smith, is an active choral 
group, and the Bel Canto Choral Club, 
Amoretta Ball, conductor, gives a 
series each season. 





Long Beach 


By Auice S. DuRHAM 
LONG BEACH, CALIF. 


ETURNING servicemen are 

rapidly augmenting musical or- 
ganizations in this city and audiences 
continue to fill the Municipal Audi- 
torium which has a seating capacity 
of 4200. The close proximity to Los 
Angeles has hitherto precluded a full 
musical schedule for Long Beach, but 
with the constantly increasing popula- 
tion, now nearly 350,000 and return 
of the permanent naval colony, the 
demand for fine music and theatre is 
being adequately filled. 

Long Philharmonic Associa- 
tion, managed by board of directors 
assisted by the Recreation Commission. 
408 E. First St., Long Beach. Council 
of Service Clubs donated $1000 in 
prizes to student winners of auditions 
for appearance with orchestra May 24, 
1946. Com. Theodore Strang, pres- 
ident emeritus; Rex L. Hodges, pres- 
ident; Robert Resta, conductor; 
Nicolas Furjanick, assistant conductor 
and concertmaster. Auditorium con- 
cert hall seating capacity 1387. Four 
concerts, Nov. 9, Feb. 8, April 19, 
May 24. Soloists: John Garris, Eula 
Beal, John Crown, Josef Piastro. 

Woman’s Symphony, sponsored by 
Recreation Commission. Eva Ander- 
son, conductor; Ruth Kirkpatrick, 
concertmaster; Josephine Hay, pres- 
ident; Herbert Whitaker, manager. 
gg oe Auditorium and Concert 
Hall. Free concerts Sept. 25, Jan. 22, 
May 25. 

Long Beach Committee, Southern 
California Symphony Association, 
sponsoring Los Angeles Philharmonic 
in five concerts. Alfred Wallenstein, 
conductor; Jane Stanley, president; 
Sally Goldner, local manager. Munici- 

1 Auditorium, Seating capacity 4200. 

oloists, Egon Petri, Dec. 3; Joseph 
Szigeti, Otto Klemperer conducting 





February, 1946 


Standard Symphony Hour, Dec. 16; 
Isaac Stern, Feb. 12; Standard Sym- 
phony Hour, April 7. 

Ellison ter Artist Series, 
Hilton Hotel, Sally Goldner, local 
manager. Municipal Auditorium, Seat- 
ing capacity 4200. Four concerts: 
Vivian Della Chiesa, Nov. 8; Ballet 
Theater, Feb. 7 ; Jascha Heifetz, March 
5; Oscar Levant, March 20. Extra 
attractions, Night in Havana, Nov. 
22-23; San Carlo Opera Carmen, Jan. 
10. 

Ware-Hazelton Attractions, Jean 
Ann Rogers, local manager. Municipal 
Auditorium and Concert Hall. Only 
Girl, Oct. 21; Blossom Time, Dec. 14; 
José and Amparo Iturbi, Jan. 29; 
musical repertoire, March 1. 

Long Beach Municipal Band, John 
J. Richards, conductor ; James E. Son, 
assistant; Municipal Auditorium and 
Concert Hall, free daily concerts. 

Musical Arts Club, professional 
musicians, meeting bi-monthl at 
Masonic Temple. Ada Potter Wise- 
man, president. Beulah Newcomer, 
program chairman. 

Woman’s Music Club, Mrs. Merton 
Betts Smith, president; Louise Kint, 
chairman opera section. Meetings bi- 
monthly in Ebell club house. 

ch Music Teachers 
Association, Harold Redick, presi- 
dent; Alice S. Durham, program 
chairman; monthly meetings. 

St. Luke’s Choristers, founded and 
led by William Ripley Dorr. Fauré 
Requiem, Nov. 4; demonstration for 
California-Western Music Educator’s 
Conference, Dec. 8; broadcast, Dec. 
21; concert in Palm Springs, Dec. 17; 
many motion picture engagements. 

Church Choir Guild, Nina Wolf 
Dickinson, president; Russel Wing, 
program chairman; affiliated with 
Southern California Choral Conduc- 
tors Guild. Monthly meetings. 

Guild of Women Composers, 
Gladys Comstock Smith, president. 

Junior Charity League, sponsor 


Ballet Russe performance, Municipal 


Auditorium, Nov. 29. Mrs. Maurice 
Hubbell, president; Mrs. Lon Carey, 
ways and means committee. 


Woman’s Symphony and Choirs, 
annual Messiah performance, Dec. 11. 
Rolle Alford, director, Harold Greg- 
son, organist. 


Long Beach Civic Opera Company, 
Lon Peek, president; Eugene Haskell, 
musical director. Municipal Audi- 
torium. Oferas: Robin Hood, Aug. 
15-16; Hansel and Gretel, Dec. 21 and 
22; The Merry Widow, March 15. 


Long Beach Opera Reading Club, 
Mrs. Roy Harmon Wolfers, president ; 
Eugene Haskell, director. Presented 
readings of Cavalleria Rusticana, Nov. 
19; Martha, Jan. 14. Sponsored by 
Long Beach Civic Opera Company. 


Los Angeles 


(Continued from page 383) 
Beal, Joyce Robbins, Leon Fleitman, 
Channing Robbins, Alice Mock, Eliza- 
beth Vermeulen, Maxine Furman, 
Samuel Albert, Joseph di Tullio, Mar- 
vin Limonick, Volya Cossack, Wesley 
Kuhnle. Special features: works by 
Stravinsky, Bartok, Dahl, Toch, Tren- 
blay, Holst, Ives, Shapero, Schénberg 
program. Harris, Hindemith and 
Vaughn-Williams. 


Hollywood Bowl Association, 2301 
North Highland Ave., Hollywood 28. 
Leopold Stokowski, musical director. 
C. E. Toberman, president; other di- 
rectors: Mrs. Chauncey D. Clarke, 
Willsie Martin, T. Percival Gerson, 
Richard Hammond, Mrs. Burdette 
Chapman, Mrs. Cary Parsons Bryant, 
M. S. Palmer, Arthur Kachel, George 
R. Martin, Otto K. Oleson. Dr. Karl 
Wecker, manager. Hollywood Bowl 
amphitheater, capacity, 19,253. Holly- 
wood Bowl Symphony organized by 
personnel manager Philip Kahgan for 











Werner Janssen, 

Conductor of the 

Janssen Symphony 
of Los Angeles 


Eric DeLamarter, 

Conductor of the 

Los Angeles Junior 
Philharmonic 


Stokowski. Minimum number of con- 
certs 32, from July to September, 1946. 
Special feature of season to come will 
be the Mahler Eighth Symphony with 
Los Angeles Municipal Chorus of 
1,000 or more. 


Janssen Sym , 8913 Sunset 
Blvd., taltyenol 46 W erner Janssen, 
founder-conductor; Lois Lavers, sec- 
retary-manager. Wilshire-Ebell Thea- 
ter, capacity 1,294, one concert San 
Francisco Jan. 13. Concerts Nov. 18, 
Dec. 2, Jan. 20, Feb. 3, March 17, Los 
Angeles. Soloists include Leon Fleish- 
er, Nathan Milstein, Edwin Arnold, 
narrator; Johanna Harris. 


L. E. Behymer 1945-46 season 
courses. Five combinations of soloists, 
operas and ballets: San Francisco 
Grand Opera Association, Oct. 29 to 
Nov. 11, 1945. Shrine Auditorium, 
capacity 6,000; San Carlo Opera Com- 
pany, Philharmonic Auditorium, Jan. 
4-18; De Luxe Course: Jaroff’s Cos- 
sacks, Nov. 11, 13; Horowitz, Nov. 
16; Todd Duncan, Nov. 25; John 
Charlies Thomas, Dec. 11; Ballet Russe 
de Monte Carlo, Nov. 30 to Dec. 8; 
Jascha Heifetz, Jan. 3; Helen Trau- 
bel, Jan. 8; Rosario and Antonio, Jan. 
22: Claudio Arrau, Jan. 29; Ballet 


. (Continued on page 424) 




















BeHYMeR ARTIST BURBAU 
Madison 2548 
415 Auditorium Bids. 
Les Angeles 13, Calif. 








RA TENOR 


“Singer and Teacher of Singers” 


®“An Artist of Great Experience who has 
devoted himself to the Cultivation of the 
Highest Aspects of His Art.”—Olin Downes 
(N.Y. Times) 


@“A Remarkable Exhibition of Style and the 
Best Schooling.” —(L. A. Times, Jan. 30, 1945) 


. Leading Tenor with Philadelphia Opera Co. 


Appointed Professor of Vocal Art of the 
Moscow Conservatory of Musie in 1933 


...-SERGET 


DAMSKY 


* 


Under Leopold Stokowshi 

















HAROLD HURLB 


outstanding 


STAGE AND SCREEN. 





PARIS, NEW YORK 
HOLLYWOOD 


MEMBER NAT’L ASSN. OF TEACHERS OF SINGING 


Singers from Mr. Hurlbut’s Hollywood Studio have won 
successes with METROPOLITAN OPERA 
ASSN., SO. CALIF. OPERA ASSN., SAN FRANCISCO 
OPERA, LOS ANGELES CIVIC LIGHT OPERA FES- 
TIVAL, PASADENA MUSIC FESTIVAL, in HOLLY- 
WOOD BOWL, in RADIO — NBC and CBS, and on 


2150 N. Beachwood Drive, Hollywood, Calif. 





Note: Mr. Hurlbut's book, "VOICE FUNDAMENTALS” ; ° se 
(J. Fischer & Bro., N. Y. Pub.), written a generation | 
ago, was endorsed by W. J. Henderson (Critic, N. Y. 
Sun), Journet, Bispham, Amato, Riccardo Martin and 
the two leading operatic sopranos of that great era. 
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MICHIGAN 


By SEYMOUR KAPETANSKY 


WENTY subscription concerts are 
scheduled by the Detroit Sym- 
phony in its third season undef Karl 
Krueger, in addition to children’s and 
special concerts. The Civic Light 
Opera Association marks its third 
season with ten operettas, and eight 
grand operas are being presented by 
the Philadelphia La Scala Opera 
Company. Important to the city’s 
music life was the acquisition of Music 
Hall, formerly the Wilson Theatre, 
by the Detroit Orchestra, Inc. The 
Detroit Symphony plans to transfer 
its activity from Masonic Temple to 
Music Hall during the 1946-47 season. 
Detroit Symphony, auspices De- 
troit Orchestra, Inc., Music Hall. Karl 


Josef Gingold, 

Concertmaster of 

Detroit Sym- 
phony 


Valter Poole, 

Assistant Conduc- 

tor of the Detroit the 
Symphony 


Krueger, conductor; Valter Poole, 
assistant conductor; Josef Gingold, 
concertmaster; Henry H. Reichhold, 
president ; Raymond J. Hall, executive 
secretary. Masonic Auditorium, seat- 
ing capacity, 5,000. 20 Thursday eve- 
ning subscription concerts, Oct. 25 
through March 14. Soloists: Vron- 
sky and Babin, Witold Malcuzynski, 
Dorothy Maynor, Louise Meiszner, 
William Primrose, Georges Miquelle, 
Joseph Fuchs, Marjorie Lawrence, 
Ricardo Odnoposoff, Anne Brown, Jo- 
sef Hofmann, Josef Gingold, Dirk 
Van Emmerik, Erica Morini. Two 
special concerts in Music Hall, Dec. 
27 and 28, Mr. Poole conducting, Eu- 
gene List, soloist. Children’s concerts 
presented Wednesdays. 

Philadelphia La Scala Opera Com- 
pany, under auspices of Detroit 
Opera Guarantors, Steven Jay, presi- 
dent; Mrs. F. W. Coolidge, general 
chairman. Masonic Auditorium, seat- 
ing capacity, 5,000. La Bohéme, Oct. 
1; Aida, Oct. 2; Rigoletto, Oct. 3; 
Carmen, Oct. 4; Barber of Seville, 
Oct. 5; Faust and La Gioconda, Oct. 
6; Tosca, Oct. 7. Singers included 
Grace Moore, Lawrence Tibbett, Nino 
Martini, Zinka Milanov, Nicola Mos- 
cona, Bruna Castagna, Donald Dick- 
son, Angelo Pilotto, and Dorothy Kir- 
sten. 

Chamber Music Festival, 1746 W. 
Boston Blvd., Vivian Gilpin Robison, 
manager. Lecture Hall, Detroit Insti- 
tute of Arts, seating capacity, 420. 
Gordon String Quartet, March 27; 
Josef Gingold, Georges Miquelle, 


Henry Reichhold, Max Koenigsberg, 
President of the Managing Director 
Detroit Orchestra, of the Civic Light 


Inc. Opera Company 
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Karl Krueger, Con- 
ductor of the De- 
troit Symphony 


Detroit 


Mischa Kottler, Dirk Van Emmerik, 
April 10; Karl Haas, Emily Mutter 
Adams, Walter Blumenau, Jacob 
Becker, May 1; Mr. Gingold, Mr. Mi- 
quelle, Mr. Kottler, May 15. 

Civic Light Opera Association, 
Masonic Temple, Max Koenigsberg, 
managing director. Masonic Auditor- 
ium, seating capacity, 5,000. Weekly 
operettas from February through 
April, The Merry Widow, Anything 
Goes, The Great Waltz, Gypsy Love, 
Jubilee, Naughty Marietta, Rosalie, 
Die Fledermaus, Babes in Toyland, 
Roberta. 

Detroit Artist Series, 1746 W. Bos- 
ton Blvd. Vivian Gilpin Robison, 
manager. Lecture Hall, Detroit Insti- 
tute of Arts, seating capacity, 420. 
Margaret Barthel, Nov. 6; sonata re- 
cital, Emily Mutter Adams, and Mr. 
Haas, Jan. 8; Ken Manuel, March 6. 

Detroit Music Guild, 5521 Cass, 
Mischa Kottler, president. Lecture 
Hall, Detroit Institute of Arts, seat- 
ing capacity, 420, four chamber music 
recitals, Oct. 24, Jan. 13, March 13, 
April 24. Henry Siegl and Richard 
Sterba, soloists, with orchestra con- 
ducted by Mr. Kottler, Music Hall, 
Dec. 12. 

Detroit Oratorio Society, 5512 
Second Blvd. Arthur Gnau, director ; 
Owen Owen, president. Music Hall, 
seating capacity, 2,000. Honegger’s 
King David with Paul Leyssac, Dec. 
14; Adolph Busch, violinist, and 
chorus in Rio Grande and Bach Can- 
tata No. 50, Jan. 25; B Minor Mass, 
April 26. 

Lutheran Concert Series, Lutheran 
Center, 1502 Randolph. Music Hall, 
seating capacity, 2,000. Gertrude 
Gressens, Oct. 24; Detroit Bach 
Choir, Nov. 21; Christmas choir 
music, Dec. 26; Marie Zorn and Lu- 
ella Fiertag, Feb. 20; programs un- 
decided, March 27 and April 24. 

Masonic Auditorium Concerts, 
Con Gillespie, manager. Ballet Russe 
de Monte Carlo, Oct. 12, 13, 14, 15; 
Artur Rubinstein, Oct. 22; Ezio 
Pinza, Nov. 12; Ballet Theatre, Nov. 
25 and 28; Fritz Kreisler, Nov. 30; 
Jaroff’s Don Cossacks, Dec. 4 and 5; 
Albert Spalding, Jan. 30; Alec 
Templeton, Feb. 11; Bartlett and 
Robertson, March 4; Marian Ander- 
son, March 25. 

Music Hall, 350 Madison, operated 
by Detroit Orchestra, Inc., Vann A. 
Wait, business manager. Music Hall, 
seating capacity, 2,000. Attractions 
including Jeanette MacDonald; Lau- 
ritz Melchior; Rudolf Serkin; Vic- 
tor Borge; Phil Spitalny’s Al!-Girl 
Orchestra; Witold Malcuzynski, 
Draper and Adler: Grand Opera 
Quartet; Trapp Family; Yehudi 
Menuhin; Gracie Fields; Tito Gizar; 
Conrad Thibault and Margaret 
Speaks. 

Pro Musica, Inc., Detroit Chapter, 
1127 Kensington. Charles Frederic 
Morse, president; Mrs. F. W. Cool- 
idge, membership secretary. Lecture 
Hall, Detroit Institute of Arts, seating 
capacity, 420. Dougherty and Ru- 
zicka, Nov. 30; Guilet String Quar- 
- Jan. 23; Martial Singher, April 


Teicher Concert Series. Irving and 
Leada Teicher, managers. Masonic 
Auditorium, seating capacity, 5,000. 
Duke Ellington’s Orchestra, Jan. 19; 
Auditorium, Detroit Institute of Arts, 


seating capacity 1,200, Josn White, 
ballad-singer, April 6. 

Town Concert Bureau, 116 W. 
Fort. E. W. Sorensen, manager. Lec- 
ture Hall, Detroit Institute of Arts, 
seating capacity, 420. Evelyn Gur- 
vitch, Dec. 5; Walter Marseille, Jan. 
16; Celeste Cole, Feb. 5. 

Orpheus Club, 806 E. Grand Blvd., 
Charles Frederic Morse, conductor ; 
Cyrus B. Warren, secretary. Scottish 
Rite Cathedral of Masonic Temple, 
seating capacity 1,500. Two male 
chorus concerts, Dec. 11 and April 9. 


Grand Rapids 


Nicolai Malko, 
Conductor of the 
Grand Rapids Sym- 

phony 


Mrs. Thomas E. 

Wykes, President 

of the St. Cecilia 
Society 


By» Marcuerite S. Kerns 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH 


VARIED concert © schedule is 

offered Grand Rapids music lov- 
ers by the Symphony Society, Com- 
munity Concert Association and St. 
Cecilia Society. 

Grand Rapids Symphony, 224 
Scribner ave., NW. Auspices, Grand 
Rapids Symphony Society. Nicolai 
Malko, conductor; Donald D. Arm- 
strong, associate conductor. James H. 
Sheppard, president; Gaylord C. Gill, 
business manager.’ Civic Auditorium, 
seating capacity, 5,000. Seven con- 
certs: Patricia Travers, Oct. 19; José 
Echaniz, Nov. 16; Christmas concert, 
no soloist, Dec. 14; Albert Spalding, 
Jan. 18; Witold Malcuzynski, March 
8: Thomas L. Thomas, April 12. 
Contest open to young musicians of 
Western Michigan will decide soloists 
for February concert. 

Community Concert Association, 
1244 Dunham St., SE. Stuart Hey- 
boer, president; Mrs. Reginald P. 
Aldrich, secretary. Civic Auditorium. 
Five concerts: James Melton, Nov. 9; 
Artur Rubinstein, Nov. 20; Chicago 
Symphony, Feb. 5; Larry Adler and 
Paul Draper, Feb. 8; Risé Stevens, 
March 11. 

St. Cecilia Society, 28 Ransom ave., 
NE. Mrs. Thomas E. Wykes, presi- 
dent; Mrs. Clifford Bottje, correspond- 
ing secretary; Mrs. William A. Col- 
lins, treasurer. St. Cecilia building 
auditorium. Eight artist programs 
yearly: John Toms, Oct. 5; Ray Lev, 
Uct. 19; Ennio Bolognini, Nov. 16; 
Marita Farrell, Jan. 18; Lois Banner- 
man and Gordon String Quartet, Feb. 
15; Joanna and Louise Leschin, 
Marth 1; Helen DeJager, pianist, 
March 15; Michigan State College 
Faculty Trio, March 22. 


Kalamazoo 


By Loutse Goss 
KALAMAZOO, MICH. 


OMMUNITY CONCERTS, the 

activities of two symphonies and 
the choral music presented by the 
Kalamazoo Male Chorus and the 
Kalamazoo Choral Society are the 
central features of the musical life of 
the city. 

Kalamazoo Symphony, Kalamazoo 
Symphony Orchestra Society. Her- 
man Felber, Jr., conductor; George 
Gerpheide, chairman of the board; 
other officers: Alfred B. Connable, 
Jr., Mrs. Charles Wall, William Race, 





Mrs. Harry M. Snow, manager. Cen- 
tral High School Auditorium, seating 
2,700. Regular subscription series of 
seven concerts. Twenty-fifth season. 
Soloists: Piatigorsky, Marisa Regules, 
John Weicher and Dudley Powers, 
the opera Hansel and Gretel in or- 
chestral form with Chicago Opera 
soloists. March concert: winners of 
the annual symphony auditions. 
Community Concert Association, 
1532 Henderson Drive. Mrs. Fred 
Stanley, president; other officers: Irv- 
ing Gilmore, Mrs. Robert Kreudner, 
Mrs. W. O. Jones, Harper Maybee 
and Mrs. R. K. Jones. Central High 
School Auditorium. Five concerts: 
Bartlett and Robertson, Paul Robe- 
son, Risé Stevens, Chicago Symphony, 
Erica Morini. Added.attraction: Jan. 
19, Adler and Draper, dance team. 
Little Symphony, 315 North Pros- 
pect. Auspices, Kalamazoo Little 
Symphony Society. Julius Stulberg, 
conductor; Kyle Morris, chairman of 
the board; other officers: Mrs. S. W. 


Herman Felber, 

Jr., Conductor of 

the Kalamazoo 
Symphony 


Mrs. Harry M. 

Snow, Manager of 

the Kalamazoo 
Symphony 


Brazee, Glenn 
Thayer Lory. 
torium, 
concerts. 

Kalamazoo Male Chorus, auspices 
Kalamazoo Male Chorus Association. 
Paul Eickmeyer, conductor. Two 
yearly concerts. Civic Theatre Audi- 
torium. Desi Halban, soloist. 

Kalamazoo Choral Society, Mrs. 
Henry Ford, Jr., conductor. Civic 
Theatre Auditorium, two yearly con- 
certs. Soloist: Elizabeth Love Ed- 
wards, harpist. 


Flint 


By BertHa F. KNISELY 
FLINT, MICH. 


NE of the signs of peace was 

restoration of Flint’s Civic Opera 
season, an extra opera, Randall 
Thompson’s Solomon and Balkis be- 
ing produced in the Fall in addition to 
the two winter presentations of for- 
mer years which will be Carmen and 
The Barber of Seville. An unprece- 
dented event in Civic Opera history 
was a special free production of the 
autumn opera for an audience of 1,000 

(Continued on page 395) 


Myers, and Pearl 
Civic Theatre Audi- 
seating capacity 535. Four 





MUSICAL AMERICA 




















Arthur J. Gaines, 

Manager of the 

Minneapolis Sym- 
phony 


Minneapolis 


By NorMan C. Houk 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

XPANSION of the activities of 
the Minneapolis Symphony and 
excellent attendance at concerts, some- 
times stretching the 5,000 capacity of 
the hall with extra seating and 
standees, headline a Minneapolis mus- 
ical season which is filled with a rec- 
ord number of concerts. The orches- 
tra, to meet attendance demands, has 
had to increase its scheduled Young 
People’s concerts from six to nine, 
three of these concerts given in St 





Mrs. Carlyle Scott, 


James S. Lombard, 


Minneapolis Con- Manager of the 
cert Manager University Artists 
Course 


Paul. In addition to the orchestra’s 
traditional five-week midwinter tour, 
beginning Jan. 26 with appearances 
throughout eastern and _ southern 
states, a three-week spring tour will 
begin April 7. The Northwest Sin- 
fonietta, an organization of 20 players, 
after a debut concert here last season, 
played a tour of 15 engagements this 
fall and has 11 dates scheduled for a 
spring tour. Al Sheehan, veteran Min- 
neapolis theater man, has entered the 
musical field as a sponsor and Leo 
Murray, Lyceum theater, manager, 
has included musical events among 
his offerings. 


Minneapolis Symphony, University 
of Minnesota. Sponsorship, Orches- 
tral Association of Minneapolis, Dim- 
itri Mitropoulos, conductor; Yves 
Chardon, assistant conductor; Sumner 


T. McKnight, president; other of- 
ficers: Leonard G. Carpenter, C, O. 
Kalaman, Loring M. Staples, Charles 
B. Sweatt, Edgar F. Zelle, Ben S. 
Woodworth, and William E. Bast; 
Arthur J. Gaines, secretary and man- 
ager. Northrop auditorium, capacity 
5,000. 39 concerts from Oct. 26 to 
April 5 in Twin Cities of Minneap- 
olis and St. Paul, 18 of which are reg- 
ular Friday subscription | concerts; 
Leonard Bernstein and Eric Leinsdoff, 
guest conductors. Soloists, Stern, 
Serkin, Marian Anderson, Louis Kras- 
ner, Helen Traubel, Malcuzynski, 
Chardon, Francescatti, Kapell, Menu- 
hin, Uninsky, Rene Rateau, Spalding, 
Arrau. Seven Sunday Twilight con- 
certs: Tauno Hannikainen, guest con- 
ductor: soloists, Frances 


et CULUOOLEUONEPDONOE EHO TEOrOAaaNeNUONEREHTTneenOr Onno 


Lehnerts, 


Dimitri Mitropou- 

los, Conductor of 

the Minneapolis 
Symphony 


Somer, Marisa Reg- 
Cotlow, and assisting 
Three 


Kander, Hilde 
ules, Marilyn 
organization, St. Olaf Choir. 
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Duluth 


By Marcaret Morris 
DULUTH, MINN. 
EFLECTING the renewed inter- 


est in things cultural with the end 
of the war. the Duluth Symphony 
opened its 13th season on Nov. 2 with 
its ticket subscriptions far ahead of 
last year. In addition to its series of 
regular concerts and children’s pro- 
grams this season, it gave a commun- 
ity fund concert. One or two Pop 
concerts are planned for later in the 
season. The Matinee Musicale pre- 
sented an interesting artists series, in- 
cluding the Apollo Boys Choir. 
Duluth Symphony, 712 Alworth 
Building. Auspices, Duluth Symphony 
Association. Tauno Hannikainen, con- 
ductor; C. C. Blair, president of the 
Symphony Association; A. H. Miller, 
manager. Duluth Armory, capacity 


3,000. Regular subscription series of 





St. Paul 


By JouHN H. Harvey 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


ETAIL MERCHANTS of St. 

Paul became patrons of music 
this year, sponsoring a course of five 
concerts. The Schubert Club, in its 
sixty-second year, brings great mu- 
sical entertainment to this city. Also 
prominent in the community’s musical 
life are the Women’s Institute, the St. 
Paul Civic Opera Association and the 
concert courses of Macalester College 
and Hamline University. 


The Schubert Club, 1994 Summit 
Avenue, St. Paul. Mrs. Julian S. 
Gilman, president; Esther Pearson, 
1720 Laurel Avenue, corresponding 
secretary. Auditorium theater, seat- 
ing 2,801. Five concerts, Oct. 12, Nov. 
15, Jan. 21, Feb. 27, March 18. Solo- 


ists: Astrid Varnay, Bartlett and 
Robertson, Gordon String Quartet 
and Lois Bannerman, Charles Kull- 


man, Robert Casadesus. 


St. Paul Retail Merchants Amuse- 
ment Enterprises Committee, 143 
West Fourth Street. Philip Troy, 
chairman; E. A. Furni, corresponding 
secretary. Auditorium theater. Five 





Mrs. Julian S. Gil- 

man, President of 

the St. Paul Schu- 
bert Club 


Edward A. Furni, 

Secretary of the 

St. Paul Merchants 
Committee 


concerts, Oct. 16, Nov. 24, Feb. 6, 
March 23, April 8. Artists: Gladys 
Swarthout, Don Cossack Chorus, Ezio 
Pinza, Metropolitan Opera Artists 
Ensemble and Jan Peerce. 


The Women’s Institute of St. Paul, 
55 East Fourth Street. Auspices: St. 
Paul Dispatch and Pioneer Press. 
Mrs. Frederick K. Weyerhaeuser, 
general chairman; Mrs. B. H. Ridder, 
executive secretary. Auditorium Arena 
seating 12,500. Five concerts, Sept. 
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A. H. Miller, Man- 
ager of the Duluth 
Symphony 


Tauno Hannikainen, 
Conductor of the 
Duluth Symphony 


six evening symphony concerts, two 
children’s concerts, one community 
fund concert. Soloists: Kerstin Thor- 
borg, Claudio Arrau, Ennio Bolognini, 
Patricia Travers, Leon Fleisher. 
Matinee Musicale, Membership 
Club. Mrs. Eric W. Nelson, president. 
Pilgrim “ Congregational Church, ca- 
pacity 1,000. Present weekly programs 
with members participating at YWCA 
auditorium and in _ private homes. 
Artists series of four programs: 


Blanche Thebom, Britt String Trio, 
Boys 


Alexander 
Choir. 


Uninsky, Apollo 


St. Cloud 


Myrl Carlsen, Man- 
ager of the St. 
Cloud Civic Music 


Association 





By IRENE FRENCH 


ST. CLOUD, MINN. 
T. CLOUD’S musical season cen- 
ters around the Civic Music Asso- 
ciation’s sixth series of outstanding 
concerts and the events sponsored by 
the music department of the State 
Teachers College, public and parochial 
schools. These schools sponsored the, 
22nd annual Christmas Community 
Sing on Dec. 18 at which the civic 
orchestra played. 


St. Cloud Civic Music Association, 
St. Cloud. P. L. Halenbeck, president ; 
other officers: Myrl Carlsen, man- 
ager and executive secretary; Harold 


Riley, treasurer. Auditorium of 
Technical High, seating 1600. Six 
concerts: Robert Merrill, Oct. 28; 


Alexander Uninsky, Nov. 8; Christine 
Johnson, Jan. 30; Mario Berini and 
Selma Kaye, Feb. 12; Samuel Dush- 
kin, March 20; Northwest Sinfoni- 
etta, April 29. 


















Baritone 


' EARLE SPICER 


“HE iS A SUPERB VOCAL ARTIST.”—Washington Times Herald, May 15, 1944 


A SINGER WHO DISPENSES UNUSUAL VOCAL 
REFRESHMENT IN AN INCOMPARABLE MANNER 


EARLE SPICER, 100 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
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'Dr. Howard Han- 

son, Director of 

ithe Eastman School Rochester Philhar- 
of Music monic 


By Mary Ertz Wii 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


RR OCHESTER'S musical events 
have never been so well attended 
‘as they have this season. e East- 
‘man Theatre and Kilbourne Hall are 
‘90 to 100% filled for every concert, 
‘and frequently it is SRO for both of 
them. 

_ Rochester Philharmonic, 26 Gibbs 
Street, Rochester 4, N. Y. Auspices 
of the Rochester Civic Music Associa- 
tion. Guest conductors: Artur Rod- 
zinski, Leonard Bernstein, Dimitri 
Mitropoulos, Sir Thomas Beecham; 
Guy Fraser Harrison, assistant con- 
ductor. L. Dudley Field, president of 
Civic Music Association. Mrs. Ed- 
ward H. Cumpston, president of 
women’s committee of Civic Music 
Association. Arthur M. See, man- 
ager, Eastman Theatre, seating capa- 
city 3,358. 12 evening concerts: Nov. 
1, 8 and 15; Dec. 6 and 13; Jan. 10, 
17 and 31; Feb. 14 and 28; March 7 


Arthur M. See, 
Manager of the 


The Eastman Kodak Building in 
Rochester 


and 21. Soloists: Alexander Brailow- 
sky, Jacques Gordon, Leonard Bern- 
stein, Mischa Elman, and the Buffalo 
Choral Society. 10 concerts on tour, 
the first five conducted by Mr. Bern- 
stein, and the second five by Sir 
Thomas Beecham. 

Rochester Civic Orchestra, aus- 
pices of Rochester Civic Music Asso- 
ciation; Guy Fraser Harrison, con- 
ductor; Dr. Paul White, assistant 
conductor. Arthur M. See, manager. 
Eastman Theatre, 22 Sunday evening 
concerts; three or four when on tour 
with Philharmonic. 

Eastman Theatre Concert Series, 
26 Gibbs Street. Auspices of the 
Rochester Civic Music Association. 


NEW YORK 


Guy Fraser Harri- 

ion, Conductor of 

the Rochester Civic 
Orchestra 


Arthur M. See, manager. 10 concerts 
in two series: Il Trovatore with Rose 

Bampton, Arthur Carron and Thelma 
Altman; Marian Anderson; Don 
Cossack Chorus; Vladimir Horowitz, 
Joseph Szigeti, First Piano Quartet, 
Boston Symphony, Yehudi Menuhin, 
Miliza Korjus and Ballet Theatre 
Additional event not in series: Metro- 
politan Opera Company. 

Kilbourn Hall Chamber Music 
Series, 26 Gibbs Street. Auspices 
Eastman School of Music. Mrs. A. 
Putnam, manager. Kilbourn Hall, 
seating capacity 527. Eight concerts: 
Gordon String Quartet, Oct. 30; 
Dougherty and Ruzicka, duo-pianists, 
Nov. 13; American Society of Ancient 
Instruments, Nov. 27; Gordon String 
Quartet, Dec. 18; Gordon String 
Quartet, Jan. 15; Angna Enters, Feb. 
5; Gordon String Quartet, Feb. 26; 
Edith Weiss-Mann, harpsichordist, 
and Suzanne Bloch, lute player, 
March 26. Assisting artists with 
quartet; Sandor Vas, pianist; Joseph 
Mariano, flutist, and José Echaniz, 
pianist. 

American Composers Concerts, 26 
Gibbs Street. Auspices Eastman 
School of Music. Dr. Howard Han- 
son, conductor. Kilbourn Hall and 
Eastman Theatre. Five concerts in 
October symposium and six concerts 
in festival of American music in 
April. 





Poughkeepsie 
By Marsorire Kay JAMINET 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


Pp RESENTATIONS by local choral 

and. orchestral groups as_ well 
as visiting performers are among the 
concert events of Poughkeepsie. In- 
cluded in the musical life also are sev- 
eral recitals offered at Vassar Col- 
lege, with various types of instrumen- 
tal and vocal programs by the college 
students, faculty and guest artists. 

Dutchess County Philharmonic, 

: Poughkeepsie, N. Y. Auspices of the 
County Philharmonic Soci- 

. Ole Windingstad, conductor ; Ed- 
win L. Daniels, president of the Phil- 
harmonic Society; other officers: Al- 
bert G. Hunter, Jr., Nellie M. South- 
ard, Mrs. Edwin H. Keith, Max A. 
Reutershan and Dr. Charles Hoffman; 
George Platzer, chairman of the busi- 
ness committee. Pough ie High 
School Auditorium, seating 1,100. 
Three concerts: Dec. 10, Bonnie 
Dow; Dr. Charles Gilbert Spross, 
March 11; Joan Wolman, May 6. This 
is the first season with Mr. Winding- 
stad as conductor. 

Poughkeepsie Civic Music Asso- 
ciation, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. Taylor 
M. Barr, president ; other officers : Mrs. 
Herbert V. Dederer, Mrs. Vincent R. 
O’Neill and Charles C. Robertson. 
Poughkeepsie High School Auditori- 


Ole Windingstad, 

Conductor of the 

Dutchess County 
Philharmonic 


um, seating 1,100. Five events: Ruth 
Posselt, Oct. 17; the Salzedo Concert 
Ensemble, Nov. 12; Mack Harrell, 
Dec. 13; Blanche Thebom, Feb. 21; 
Luboshutz and Nemenoff, April 12. 
Dutchess County Musical Associa- 
tion and Vassar College Major Series, 
jointly sponsored. John W. Peirce, 
Vassar College, president; other of- 
ficers: Rebecca Hyde Rider, Clair 
Leonard, Mrs. Hamilton Hayden, 
Mrs. Charles A. Mitchell and Fred 
N. Morgan; Rebecca Hyde Rider, 
manager. Vassar College Chapel, 
seating 1,400. Two events: Norman 
Cordon, Nov. 14; Pittsburgh Sym- 
phony, under Fritz Reiner, March 6. 
One concert, sponsored by the Dutch- 
ess County Musical Association. 
Poughkeepsie High School Auditori- 
um, seating 1,100. Marjorie Lawrence, 
April 24. Intimate Series (Dutchess 


(Continued on page 420) 


Brooklyn 


By Fe.rx Deyo 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


ES Bin Brooklyn Institute of Arts 
and Sciences brings to this Bor- 
ough a half-hundred concerts a sea- 
son. Opera, choral and chamber mu- 
sic also fill the season’s schedule. 
Brooklyn Institute of Arts and 
Sciences, 6 Lafayette Avenue. Aus- 
pices Executive Board. Adrian Van 
Sinderen, president; Edward C. Blum, 
chairman of the board; Julius Bloom, 
manager. Brooklyn Academy of Mu- 
sic, Opera House seating 2,200, Music 
Hall seating 1,400. Boston Sym- 
phony, Feb. 15, March 15, April 12; 
Rudolf Serkin, Feb. 5; Argentinita, 
Feb. 19; Agna Enters, dance recital, 
March 5; Nathan Milstein, March 12; 
Marjorie Lawrence, April 9; others 
to be announced. Annual membership. 
Popular Priced Grand Opera, Inc., 
Brooklyn Academy of Music. Felix 
Deyo, president; Alfredo Salmaggi, 
artistic director; Déyo and Salmaggi, 
managers. Brooklyn Academy of Mu- 
sic Opera House. Opera perform- 
ances every Saturday night and special 
extra holiday performances. 
Morning Choral, 725 Argyle Road. 
Auspices Morning Choral Society, 
(Continued on page 420) 


Nicholas Gualillo, 
Director of the 


Manhattan Grand 
Opera Company 


Andre Polah, Con- 

ductor of the Syra- 

cuse University 
Symphony 


Syracuse 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


HE Syracuse 1945-46 musical 
season is a very promising one. 
With the retirement of Dean Harold 
L. Butler from the College of Fine 
Arts at Syracuse University, Ernst 
Bacon is now director of the School 
of Music of Fine Arts College. 
Morning Musicals, Inc, (55th 
year) 401 S. Salina Street. Geraldine 
Arnold, president. Eleven concerts 
this season; six evening concerts. 


Howard Lyman, 

Conductor of the 

University Chapel. 
Chorus 


Scholarships granted annually to 
music students of outstanding talent 
at Syracuse University, College of 
Fine Arts. Evening concerts at Lin- 
coln Auditorium, seating 2,400. Doro- 
thy Kirsten, Oct. 8; Marina Svetlova 
and Alexis Dolinoff; Elena Imaz and 
Theodor Haig, Nov. 3; National 
Symphony, Hans Kindler conducting, 
Dec. 6; the Minneapolis Symphony, 
Dimitri Mitropoulos, Feb. 2; Rudolf 
Firkusny, March 5; Walter Cassel, 
April 9. 

Civic Music Association, 504 Clark 
Music Bldg. (29th season) Mrs. S. B. 
Everts, president; Harrie W. South- 
wick, vice-president. Concerts in 
Lincoln Auditorium, seating 2,000. 
Fritz Kreisler, Oct. 18; Dudley, Mas- 
low and Bales, dance trio, Jan. 22; 
Baltimore Symphony, Reginald Stew- 
art, conductor, Nov. 30; The Ameri- 
can Ballad Singers, Feb. 21; Patrice 
Munsel, March 19; Luboshutz and 
Nemenoff, April 11; extra concert, 
the Don Cossacks with Serge Jaroff, 
Dec. 10. 

Manhattan Grand Opera Com- 
pany, 316 S. Warren Street. Spon- 
sored concerts by Syracuse and Utica 
Opera Guilds, cooperating with the 
newly organized Conservatory of 
Music of which Dr. Nicholas Gualillo 
is founder and director. Conservatory 


(Continued on page 420) 
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FREDERICK HAYWOOD 


TEACHER OF SINGERS 





THERE IS BOUNDLESS ENTHUSIASM for the simple, logical, concrete plan of step 
by step procedure in the UNIVERSAL SONG text books. UNIVERSAL SONG has 
met every challenge o/ new trends in teaching for the past twenty years. 











“UNIVERSAL SONG” 


MEMBER; AMERICAN ACADEMY OF 
TEACHERS OF SINGING 











June 24 to August 3. 


FREDERICK HAYWOOD, College of Fine Arts, Syracuse University 
EASTMAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Summer Session, Rochester, N. Y. 


Private and Class Lessons. 
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MUSICAL AMERICA 









Kansas City 


Walter A. Fritschy, 

Manager of the 

Fritschy Concert 
Series 


By Lucy Parrott 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
W ITH a flourishing and inspiring 
orchestra conducted by Efrem 
Kurtz to set the pace by giving many 
concerts both within the city and 
throughout the Middle West, as well 
as numerous broadcasts, Kansas City 
has a substantial musical reason for 
being the heart of America. Concert 
series under Fritschy, A. & N., Center, 
Town Hall, and University direction 
add their large quota of -artists’ re- 
citals, and local organizations and in- 
dividuals are represented in multiple 
separate programs. 


Kansas City Philharmonic, 918 
Scarritt Building. Auspices of the 
Kansas City Philharmonic Association. 
Efrem Kurtz, conductor; David Van 
Vactor, assistant conductor. Dale M. 
Thompson, chairman, board of trus- 
tees; Ruth O. Seufert, manager. Mu- 
sic Hall, seating 2,572. Regular sub- 
scription series of 10 pairs of concerts, 
Tuesdays and Wednesdays. Soloists: 
Eleanor Steber, Nov. 6-7; Bidu Sayao, 
Nov. 20-21; Patricia Travers, Dec. 
4-5; Alexander Kipnis, Dec. 18-19; 
Claudio Arrau, Jan. 1-2; Artur Schna- 
bel, Jan. 29-30; William Kapell, Feb. 
5-6; Albert Spalding, 19-20. Six Pop 
Concerts, Sunday afternoons. Eight 
out-of-town concerts. Two series of 
children’s concerts. Twenty 30-minute 
broadcasts, KMBC. Three perform- 
— —_ the Ballet Theatre, Jan. 
14-15-16. 


Fritschy Concert Series, Altman 
Building. Auspices, Walter A. Frit- 
schy. Manager, Mr. Fritschy. Music 
Hall, six concerts. First Piano Quar- 
tet, Oct. 30; Blanche Thebom, Nov. 
13; Markova-Dolin and company, 
Dec. 11; Pinza, Jan. 22; James Mel- 
ton, Feb. 12; Isaac’ Stern, Feb. 26. 





Efrem Kurtz, Con- 
ductor of the Kan- 
sas City Philhar- 


monic 


F Ruth O. Seufert, 
Manager of the 
Kansas City Phil- 


harmonic 





Extra concert, Fritz Kreisler, Nov. 23. 

A and N Presentations, 206 W. 
13th St. Auspices, Playgoers’ League. 
John Antonello and James H. Nixon. 
Music Hall. Three concerts: José 
and Amparo Iturbi, Dec. 7; Sigmund 
Romberg and Company, Feb. 9; Alec 
Templeton, April 4. Also five oper- 
ettas en the season. Ballet Russe 
de Monte Carlo, Oct. 27-28. 

Kansas City Town Hall, 1012 Bal- 
timore Ave. Auspices, Town Hall 
Corporation. President and manager, 
E. H. Newcomb. Music Hall. Five 
concerts: Metropolitan Quartet, Jan. 
28; Paul Draper and Larry Adler, 
Feb. 4; Don Cossack Chorus Feb. 14; 
Charles Kullman and Nadine Conner, 
Feb. 25; Igor Gorin, March 25. 

Center Series, 1600 Linwood Blvd. 
Auspices, Jewish Community Center. 
Music Hall. San Francisco Ballet 
season in Feb.; American Trouba- 
dours, March 18. 

Nelson-Atkins Galleries Concerts, 
4525 Oak St. Auspices, Nelson-At- 
kins Galleries. Jane Rosenthal, man- 
ager. Alkins Hall, seating 680. Four 
solo members of the Philharmonic in 
individual concerts, the first by Janet 
Remington, harpist. Throughout the 
season musical motion pictures of com- 
posers’ lives and also films with out- 
standing musical scores. 

Kansas City Choral Union, 1801 
Linwood Blvd. Delbert E. Johnson, 





Columbia 


COLUMBIA, MO. 


With the University of Missouri 
resuming its concert course that 
was discontinued during the war be- 
cause of transportation difficulties, and 
capacity enrollments reported in all 
the music departments of the colleges, 
a year of major musical development 
is in progress in Columbia. 
University of Missouri, depart- 
ment of music, James T. Quarles, di- 
rector .University Concerts, Brewer 





James T. Quarles, 


Edward Murphy, 
Conductor of the 
Burrall Symphony 


the 


Director of 


University of Mis- 
Music 
partment 


De- 


souri 


February, 1946 


conductor. Herbert Skillman, presi- 
dent. Music Hall. Performance of 
Field House, capacity over 4,000. 


Helen Traubel, Nov. 14; Kansas City 
Philharmonic, Jan. 8; St. Louis Sym- 
phony, Feb. 12. 

Burrall Symphony, Stephens Col- 
lege. Auspices of the Burrall Class. 
Edward Murphy, conductor; Paul 
Weaver, chairman. Stevens College 
Auditorium, seating 1,000. Five pairs 
of subscription concerts and perform- 
ance of Don Pasquale with New York 
soloists. Soloists for concerts: Percy 
Grainger, Oct. 15-16; Raya Garbou- 
sova, Nov. 12-13; Harry Farbman, 
Jan. 21-22; Basil Gauntlett, March 
11-12; William Primrose, April 15-16; 
Don Pasquale, May 6-7. 

Stephens Musical Pro- 
grams, series of recitals by visiting 
artists, faculty members and students. 
Participating groups include, : besides 
the orchestra, Stephens College Sym- 
phonic Band, Kermit F. Hosch, con- 
ductor; Stephens College Glee Club, 
Margaret Colby, conductor. 

Christian College Concert Series, 
Franklin B. Launer, director of Con- 
servatory. Recitals by Donald Dick- 
son, Witold Malcuzynski, also faculty 
recitals by Dorothy Bixby, Geneva 
Youngs, Margaret Tello, Franklin B. 


‘Launer and William C. Bedford. The 


Christian College orchestra will give 
programs during the second semester 
in the College Auditorium. 

Lucy Parrott 





Mrs. Allen C. Aus- 


tin, President of 
the Kansas City 
Musical Club 


Haydn’s Creation, May 24. Sally Bel- 
lis Johnson, soprano soloist. 225 
voices. Philharmonic players accom- 
panying. Phillip Stevens, official ac- 
companist. 

Kansas City Musical Club, 4415 
Warwick Boulevard. Mrs. Allen C. 
Austin, president; Mrs. Dwight E. 
Williams, program chairman. Epper- 
son Hall, seating 300. Eight Musi- 
cales by artist members. Musical ther- 
apy project for base hospitals in this 
region. Evening concert of talent 
scholarship winners. 





Wiktor Labunski, 
President of the 
Kansas City Con- 


servatory of Music 


N. D. Rubertis, 

Conductor of the 

Kansas City Guild 
of Music 


Conservatory of Music of Kansas 
City, 3500 Walnut St.; president, 
Wiktor Labunski; business m er, 
Lyle Kennedy. Atkins Hall. our 
concerts : Conservatory orchestra, For- 
rest Schulz, conductor; Conservatory 
chorus, Stanley Deacon, conductor; 
opera productions, Constance Eber- 
hart, director. Also monthly faculty 
and student recitals. 

Mu Phi Epsilon Morning Musi- 
cales, 350 Walnut St. Auspices, Mu 
Phi Epsilon Sorority. President, 
Mary Kate Parker; business manager, 
Margaret Dietrich. Edison Hall, seat- 
ing 1,040. Three concerts: Edison 
Hall; two concerts Atkins Hall. Art- 
ist members and out-of-town guests 
give programs. Mu Phi sponsors 
scholarships. 

Sigma Alpha Iota, 3500 Walnut St. 
President, Martha Orr Cook; program 
chairman, Lois Sanders. Atkins Hall 
and University Lounge. Concerts fea- 
turing artist members. Scholarship 
benefit recital by Wiktor Labunski, 
pianist. 


MISSOURI 





The Auditorium at Night 


University of Kansas City Music 
Department, 5100 Rockhill Road. 
Director, Robert D. W. Adams. _Lib- 
eral Arts Auditorium. Yella Pessl, 
harpsichordist, Jan. 10. Three con- 
certs by the Philharmonic Woodwind 
Ensemble. 


Kansas City Guild of Music and 
Allied Arts Teachers, 3000 Campbell 
St. President, Lenore Anthony. Edi- 
son Hall. Annual orchestral concert, 
N. DeRubertis, conductor; ensemble 
concert, concerto program. Also 
monthly students recitals, Jenkins Hall. 


Kansas City Music Teachers Asso- 
ciation, 5100 Rockhill Road. Presi- 
dent, Robert D. W. Adams. Com- 
mencement program in Edison Hall. 
Monthly students recitals, Jenkins 
Hall. 


Joplin 





Mrs. Jay L. Wilder, 

Director of the § 

Joplin Town Hall 
Series 





JOPLIN, MO. 

RCHESTRAL concerts, 
the dance and recital world are 
well represented in Joplin, these at- 


tractions drawing audiences from 
Kansas, Oklahoma and Arkansas, in 
addition to the home state of Mis~ 


souri. 
Joplin Symphony, William Hacker, 
(Continued on page 423) 











MASTER CLASSES JUNE 8-22 
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Seattle 


By Nan D. Bronson 
SEATTLE, WASH. 
N imposing list of attractions 
has brought out record audiences 
in Seattle this season and equally 
distinguished concerts are promised for 
the second half. The Seattle Symphony 
grows in authority and assurance un- 
der the capable guidance of Carl 
Ernest Bricken and the Philharmonic 
enters its second year with a member- 
ship of 84 non-professional musicians 
under the baton of Don Bushell. With 
the expert leadership of Francis 
Aranyi, youth proudly steps forth, 70 
strong, in the Youth Symphony of the 
Pacific Northwest. The University of 
Washington Symphony, George Kirch- 
ner, conductor, nine High School and 
five Junior High School orchestras 
give opportunity for all who wish, to 
listen to excellent music. 


Seattle Symphony, 620 Seaboard 
Bidg., 4th and Pike. Carl Bricken, 
conductor; concertmaster, Jean de 
Rimanoczy; president, Hector Esco- 
bosa; Thomas Pelly, treasurer; Vera 
M. White, business manager. Concerts 
at Moore Theatre, seating capacity 
2,000. Regular subscription concerts, 
eight pairs, four young people concerts. 
Soloists: Gregor Piatigorsky, Nov. 
12-13; Joseph Szigeti, Nov. 26-27; 
Whitney Tustin, Dec. 10-11; Ronald 
Phillips, Jan. 7-8; Nathan Milstein, 
Jan. 22-23; Egon Petri, Feb. 4-5; 
Ruth Kreiger, Feb. 18-19. Elementary 
School concerts, Dec. 4, Jan. 17; High 
School and Junior High School, Dec. 
5 and Jan. 16. Total 20. 


Youth Symphony of the Pacific 
Northwest, Francis Aranyi, musical 
director; Eugene A. Mueller, presi- 
dent. Concerts given at Moore Thea- 
ter, High Schools, and summer con- 
certs in Volunteer Park. Permanent 
summer music camp at Benbow Lakes 
with Recreational Hall, seating capa- 
city 700. Concerts: Fort Lewis, June 
25; Benbow Lakes, Aug. 12 and Aug. 
26; Twilight concerts in Volunteer 
Park, July 13, 16 and Aug. 10. Moore 





Don Bushell, Con- 
ductor of the Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra 


Francis Aranyi, 

Conductor of the 

Seattle Youth Sym- 
phony 


Theater, Oct. 19; Dec. 14; Feb. 8; 
May 3. High School concerts: Ballard 
High, Oct. 19; Garfield High, Nov. 
20; Lincoln High, March 19; Edmund 
Meany, April 16. 


Philharmonic Orchestra and 
Choral Society, Inc. Don Bushell, 
musical director; assistant director, 
Esther Tye; Percy Stopps, president; 
Two concerts at Moore Theater, Dec. 
7 and Spring date to be announced. 
Plans for a combined orchestra and 
choral concert are being made. 


Cecilia Schultz Series. Manager 
and lessee of the Moore Theater, 
Second & Virginia. Seating capacity 
2,000. Ezio Pinza, Sept. 8; Footlight 
Favorites, Sept. 24; Helen Traubel, 
Oct. 22; Jaroff Don Cossacks, Oct. 
26-27; Trapp Family Singers, Oct. 28; 
{ual Bjorling, Nov. 3; Ballet Russe, 

ov. 6-7-8; Maggie Teyte, Nov. 16; 
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Hector Escobosa, 
President of the 
Seattle Symphony 


Lotte Lehmann, Nov. 18; Draper and 
Adler, Dec. 1; Heifetz, Jan. 10; Gracie 
Fields, Jan. 25; Marian Anderson, 
Jan. 26; Mischa Elman, Jan. 30; 
Bronislaw Huberman, Feb. 10; Fox 
Hole Ballet, Feb. 23; Andres Segovia, 
Feb. 24; Markova and Dolin, March 
2; Strawbridge Ballet, March 9; Jen- 
nie Tourel, March 11; Baccaloni and 


his “Comedia Dell Arte” players, 
March 15; Fisk Jubilee Singers, 
March 22; Platoff Don Cossacks, 


Cecilia Schultz, 
Seattle Impresario 





Carl Bricken, Con- 
ductor of the Seat- 
tle Symphony 


March 16; San Francisco Ballet, April 
12-13; Artur Rubinstein, April 14; 
Patrice Munsel, June 8. Total 30. 
Ladies’ Musical Club Metropolitan 
Series, sponsored by club of 883 
members. Mrs. Harry A. Rhodes, 
president; Mrs. J. P. Bricker, secre- 
tary; Mrs. Henning Carlson, concert 
manager. Concerts at Metropolitan 
Theater, seating capacity 1,037. Five 
guest artists and monthly membership 
concerts, Artists: Jan Peerce, Oct. 


Aganel Curtis 





25: Erica Morini, Nov. 19; Viadimir 
Horowitz, Civic Auditorium, Nov. 24; 
Todd Duncan, Dec. 3; Rudolf Serkin, 
March 4. Club will celebrate its 55th 
anniversary in March, Also sponsors 
a Junior auxiliary of 35 members. 
Juniors present a monthly program 
for the club, and a program on the 
third Sunday of each month at U.S.O. 
and Army-Navy Club. Helen Dodge, 
president ; Carol Head, program chair- 
man. 

Associated Women Students of 
the University of Washington. Betty 
Johnson, president; Faye Raymer, 
manager of concert and lecture series; 
Peggy Sayre, assistant manager. 

(Continued on page 406) 











Spokane 


By Mase. S. Watrous 
SPOKANE, WASH. 


Wik the addition of another 
booking agency, the Roy Good- 
man Greater Artists Series, and the 
organization of the Spokane Philhar- 
monic, Harlan I. Peyton, president, 
musical circles anticipate the 1945-46 
season with wider interest. 


Roy Goodman Greater Artists 
Series, Roy Goodman, president. 
Masonic Temple Auditorium; seating 
capacity, 1,300. Five concerts: Foot- 
light Favorites, Sept. 22; Carmelita 
Maracci and her company, Dec. 4; 
Grace Moore, Jan. 21; Egon Petri, 
Feb. 1; Bronislaw Huberman, Feb. 
18; Alfred Mirovitch, tentative in 
spring, bonus concert. 


Spokane Philharmonic, 
Paul Whelan, conductor; 
Temple Auditorium: Dec. 18; Sgt. 
Waldo Winger, baritone, Jan. 28; 
Richard Gregor, pianist, Feb. 25. 


Spokane Community Concerts 
Association, Francis Baxter, presi- 
dent. Fox theater; seating capacity, 
2,300. Six concerts: Dorothy Kirsten 
and Jussi Bjoerling, Oct. 25; Astrid 
Varnay, Nov. 7; William Primrose, 
Jan. 22; Nickolai and Graudan, Feb. 
20; Rudolf Serkin, March 7; Lansing 
Hatfield, April 1. 


Early Birds Breakfast Club, Lin- 
coln Street. Frank J. Zeorlin, man- 
ager. Masonic Temple. Aug. 23; 
Tommy Tucker orchestra and enter- 
tainers, Sept. 27; San Francisco Com- 
edy Opera Company, Andre Michalo- 
poulos, Oct. 26; Merryle Stanley Ru- 
keyser, Nov. 12; John Sebastian and 
Dorothy Crawford, Nov. 26; Dough- 
erty and Ruzicka and Judith Magee, 
Jan. 24; Dr. Harlan Tarbell, Feb. 27; 
Fulton Lewis, Jr., March 5; Iva 
Kitchell, Celso Hurtado, and Lloyd 
Simpson, March 19; Edward Tomlin- 
son, April 2. 

Fox Theatre, Sprague and Monroe. 
Oscar Nyberg, manager. The Desert 
Song, Oct. 25; Rosario and Antonio 
and company, Jan. 7; The Student 
Prince, tentative for February. 

Post Street Theatre, Dick Reed, 
manager. The Only Girl, Nov. 27. 

Mendelssohn Club, men’s choral, 
Masonic Temple Auditorium, Jan. 19. 

Bel Canto, women’s choral, Ma- 
sonic Temple Auditorium, Dec. 7. 

Civic A Cappella Choir, Masonic 
Auditorium, Dec. 11. 

Spokane Presidents Council, Ma- 
sonic Temple Auditorium, Richard 
Gregor, Sept. 25. 


Harold 
Masonic 





Walter C. Welke, 

Conductor of the 

Bremerton Sym- 
phony 


Richard C. Berg, 

Conductor of the 

Women's and Civic 
Chorales 


Bremerton 


By Lorna Umpnurey Erickson 


BREMERTON, WASH. 

BECAUSE Bremerton’s orchestra 
, 18 not run on a professional basis, 
service men are given the opportunity 
to play with the orchestra as they 





make known their intentions. Ships 
are continually coming to the U. S. 
naval base and from them new men 
come to the orchestra. It also attracts 
military personnel from army bases 
located near Bremerton. American 
compositions will be featured on each 
of the programs. 

Bremerton Symphony, Fifteenth 
and Chester Streets. Under the aus- 
pices of the Bremerton recreation de- 
partment. Walter C. Welke, conduc- 
tor. R. E. Canfield, president; asso- 
ciates: Mrs. Monte McCaughey, Mrs. 
George W. Martin, Mrs. Willis Jones, 
Mrs. Andrew Johnson, Linda McPhee, 
manager. Civic Recreation Center, ca- 
pacity 1,600. Five concerts: Dec. 4, 
Jan. 29, March 5, April 30, June 4. 
Soloists: Nathan Goldstein, U.S.N.; 
John Firak; Lowell Richards, Lila 
Hubbell; Mark Dolliver; Ralph Pe- 
terson; Vesta Schricker, Marion Mar- 
tin. Two Pop concerts. 

Bremerton Community Concert 
Association, Inc., 204 Wycoff Ave- 
nue South. Auspices, Peninsula Mu- 
sic Club; John C. Merkel, president ; 
other officers: Mrs. George H. 
Brooks; Mrs. Lloyd Mack, second 

(Continued on page 406) 
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INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


OLLOWING the nationwide trend 
Fi more music and bigger audi- 

ences, a heavy musical schedule is 
being presented and heavily patronized 
this season. From the 40 local con- 
certs presented by the Indianapolis 
Symphony (its complete schedule lists 
80 concerts for the 20-week orchestral 
season), to the four chamber music 
concerts listed by the Ensemble Music 
Society of Indianapolis, all events have 
been successful both from the artistic 
and attendance points of view. 


Indianapolis Symphony, Murat 


comerengamercanen: 
‘ Bae 





Gladys Alwes, 
President of Mar- 


Mrs. Harley N. Ed- 
dington, President 


tens Concerts, Inc. of the Matinee 
Musicale 
Theater, Indianapolis 4, Ind. Aus- 


pices, Indiana State Symphony Soci- 
ety, Inc. Fabien Sevitzky, conductor. 
Dr. G. H. A. Clowes, president; other 
officers: Charles J. Lynn, Kurt F. 
Pantzer, Joseph E. Cain, A. W. Her- 
rington, Theodore B. Griffith, William 
P. Flynn, Arthur V. Brown. Howard 


Howard Harring- 





ton, Manager of 
the Indianapolis 
Symphony 
D. Harrington, manager. Women’s 
Committee: Mrs. Charles Latham, 


president; other officers: Mrs. Fred- 
eric M. Ayres, Mrs. Harry V. Wade, 
Lucy M. Taggart, Mrs. Booth Tark- 
ington, Mrs. Burke Nicholas, Joseph- 
ine Madden. Murat Theater audi- 
torium, seating 1,925. Eighty concerts 
with subscription series (12 pairs) on 
Saturday nights and Sunday after- 
noons. Subscription series soloists: 
William Kapell, Miliza Korjus, Abram 
Chasins, Nathan Milstein, Torsten 
Ralf, Sir Ernest MacMillan, guest 
conductor; Yehudi Menuhin, Simon 
Barere, Edmund Kurtz, Alexander 
Brailowsky, Patricia Travers. Special 
features: four Municipal concerts, 
four special concerts, one industrial 
concert, 11 children’s concerts. Dr. 
Sevitzky heads Committee on Post- 
War Music in Indiana as appointed by 
Governor Ralph F. Gates. 

Indianapolis Matinee Musicale, 
5201 N. New Jersey St. Mrs. Harley 
N. Eddington, president; other off- 
cers: Mrs. Robert Biake, Mrs. James 
M. Pearson, Mrs. T. M. Rybolt, Miss 
Mary Spalding, Mrs. W. A. Devin, 
Mrs. C. Harold Larsh. L. S. Ayres 
& Co. Auditorium, seating 450. Twelve 
recitals. Soloists: Emory D’Arcy, 
Oct. 12; Erica Morini, Jan. 25; Desi 
Halban, April 12. 

Martens Concerts, Inc., 33 Monu- 
ment Circle, Room 201. Gladys Al- 
wes, president. Auditorium: English 
Theater, seating 1,478. Five presenta- 
tions: Rigoletto (Charles Wagner 
Co.), Oct. 22; Artur Rubinstein, Nov. 
25; Alicia Markova and Anton Dolin 
and ensemble, Jan. 7; Albert Spalding, 
Jan. 20; James Melton, Feb. 26. 

Indianapolis Mannerchor, 401 E. 
Michigan St. Auspices Athenaeum- 
Turners. Clarence Elbert, conductor. 
Kenneth Duncan, president ; other offi- 





South Bend 


SOUTH BEND, IND. 
OUTH BEND hopes to have a 
new Memorial and Civic Audi- 
torium in the not too distant future, 
a structure acoustically correct and 
with capacity for several thousand 
people. With an adequate auditorium 
South Bend, situated as it is in the 
heart of the Great Lakes vacation 
country and with the assured backlog 
of its various musical organizations, 
St. Mary’s College and Notre Dame 
University, can become a center of 
the arts. 

South Bend Symphony, 103 W. 
LaSalle. 13th season, 85 players, Ed- 
wyn Hames, conductor; Mrs. E. M. 
Morris, president and concert man- 
ager; other officers: Effie Harman, 
Mrs. Harold Clayton, Mrs. J. A. 
Rode, Mrs. R. Q. Bungert, Mrs. John 
H. Mitchell, John Adams High 
School Auditorium, Capacity 3,500, 
and Navy Hall, Notre Dame, capacity 
4,000 to 5,000. Five Concerts: Oct. 
21, Dec. 2, Feb. 3, March 17, May 3. 
Soloists: Percy Grainger, Carroll 
Glenn, Witold Malcuzynski, in co- 
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Edwyn Hames, Ethel Stuart 
Conductor of the Gaumer, Conduc- 
South Bend Sym- tor of South Bend 
phony Choruses 
operation with Notre Dame Univer- 


sity. 

South Bend Civic Music Associa- 
tion, Mrs. Wesley C. Bender, secre- 
tary in charge of memberships. 2,700 
members. Association board consists 
of 30 members. Lincoln J. Carter, 
president ; Miss Harman and Irwin S. 
Dolk, vice presidents; D. M. Coen, 
‘treasurer. John Adams auditorium, 
Notre Dame Navy Drill Hall :—six 
concerts: Oct. 4, Nov. 17. Jan. 20, 
(Continued on page 425) 





Indianapolis Sym- 
phony 

cers: George Amt, Carlyle Dreier, 
William Noelke, Albert Nachtrieb, 
Maurice Pennicke. Auditorium, main 
ballroom of Athenaeum, seating 1,100. 
Twelve appearances. Soloists: Witold 
Malcuzynski, Noy. 17; Leona Flood, 


Feb. 9; Donald Dickson, May 11. 
Special features: Christmas musicals 
with Athenaeum Concert Orchestra 
Dec. 22; Triad Male Chorus Festival 
Feb. 9, with Chanters of Murat Shrine 
and Columbian of Knights of Colum- 


bus. 

Indianapolis Symphonic Choir, 
P. O. Box 91. Elmer A. Steffen, con- 
ductor; Herman W. Kothe, president ; 
other officers: Catherine Bailey, Rob- 


ert D. Armstrong, Humbert P. Pa- 


gani. Concert with Indianapolis Sym- 
phony Dec. 19. Brahms’s Requiem 
with Indianapolis Symphony, March 


24, soloists: Biruta Ramoska, James 
Pease. Concert under auspices Amer- 
ican Guild of Organists, April 14, 
Scottish Rite Cathedral. Soloists: 
Bomar Cramer, Oswald G. Ragatz, 
Ernst Heberlein, Jane Kirkpatrick, 
Helen Crandall, Robert Calland. 

Ensemble Music Society, 327( 
Winthrop Ave. Leonard A. Strauss, 
president; other officers: Mrs. James 
W. Fesler, Lenora Coffin, John P. 
Frenzel, Jr. Auditorium: World War 
Memorial, seating 520. Four chamber 
music concerts. Season opens early 
Spring. Schneider and Kirkpatrick, 
April 5; Musical Art Quartet, Oct. 
17; Budapest Quartet with Nadia 
Reisenberg, Nov. 15; Budapest Quar- 
tet, Jan. 23. 

Arthur Jordan Conservatory Or- 
chestra, 1204 N. Delaware St. Victor 
Kolar, conductor; Ada Bicking, con- 
servatory director; other officers: G. 
V. Carrier, Stanley O. Norris. Con- 
cert Dec. 18, Murat, seating 1,925, 
soloist: Roger Cushman. Concerts 
April 12 and 13, Scottish Rite Cathe- 
dral, seating 1,200. 


Fort Wayne 


By Wa ter A. HANSEN 
FORT WAYNE, IND. 


WO orchestras, a large concert 

association, and choral groups 
present the bulk of the local musical 
attractions. 

Fort Wayne Philharmonic, 209 
West Berry Street. Hans Schwieger, 
conductor; Herbert Baumel, assistant 
conductor; George G. Arkebauer, 
choral conductor; Frank Freimann, 
president; Armond Gemmer, manager. 
Quimby Auditorium, seating capacity 
2,100. Five pairs of subscription con- 
certs, Oct. 2 and 3; Oct. 30 and 31; 
Nov. 27 and 28; Jan. 29 and 30; 
March 19 and 20. Soloists: William 
Kapell, Gladys Swarthout, Yehudi 
Menuhin, and, for the performance of 





INDIANA 


Fabien Sevitzky, 
Conductor of the 





McClure 

Peltier, President of 

the Community 

Concert Associa- 
tion 


Hans Schwieger, Isabelle 
Conductor of the 
Fort Wayne Phil- 


harmonic 


Verdi's Requiem, Stella Roman, Bruna 
Castagna, Frederick Jagel and Alex- 
ander Kipnis. Two pairs of popular 
concerts, Feb. 19 and 20; April 23 and 
24. Soloists: Mario Lanza, Marisa 
Regules. 

Fort Wayne Civic Symphony, 209 
West Berry Street. Since the amal- 
gamation of the former Fort Wayne 
Civic Symphony and the Fort Wayne 
Philharmonic, this is now the junior 
orchestra. Herbert Baumel, canduc- 
tor; Gaston Bailhe, assistant conduc- 
tor. At this writing the concerts have 
not yet been arranged. 

Fort Wayne Community Concert 
Association, Isabelle McClure Pel- 
tier, president; Laura Moring, secre- 
tary and campaign manager. Quimby 
Auditorium. Five concerts: Nov. 19, 
Dec. 5, Feb. 13, March 12, April 4. 
Soloists: Luboshutz and Nemenoff, 
Paul Robeson, Minneapolis Symphony, 
Licia Albanese, Gregor Piatigorsky. 

Fort Wayne Junior Chamber of 
Commerce, two concerts included in 
the Popular Series. Sigmund Rom- 
berg in Oct., Serge Jaroff’s Don Cos- 
sacks in March. 

A Cappella Choir, Concordia Col- 
lege. Auspices Concordia College. 
Walter E. Buszin, conductor; Elmer 
E. Foelber and Walter Kitzerow, man- 
agers. Concordia College Concert 
Hall, seating capacity, 1,800. One 
concert in Fort Wayne in January and 
occasional tours to other cities. 

Lutheran Choral Society, George 
G. Arkebauer, conductor; W. Charles 
Dickmeyer, president. Quimby Audi- 
torium and St. Paul’s Lutheran 
Church. Messiah, Dec. 2; spring con- 
cert. 





Terre Haute 


By Freperick L. Brack, Jr. 


TERRE HAUTE, IND. 
EARLY all of the concerts of 
major importance are given in the 
auditorium of the Student Union 
Building of Indiana State Teachers 
College and in many of them the col- 
lege itself helps in the support of the 
concert. 
Civic and Teachers College Sym- 
phony, Indiana State Teachers Col- 
lege. Auspices Terre Haute Symphony 


Association. Will Bryant, con- 
ductor; Mark Gantz, concertmaster ; 
Orville Jones, president; Will H. 
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Montreal 


By Tuomas ARCHER 


MONTREAL, QUE. 
P RESENTATIONS of Beethoven's 
Missa Solemnis by the Montreal 
Festivals, his Fidelio by Pauline Do- 
nalda’s Opera Guild, Verdi's Requiem 
by Les Concerts Symphoniques, and 
visits by the Ballet Theatre and the 
Minneapolis Symphony under the 
management of American-Canadian 
Concerts and Artists are the principal 
events scheduled so far for the spring 
season in Montreal. Other events of 
importance include the first local ap- 
pearance of Fritz Busch as guest con- 
ductor with Les Concerts Sympho- 
niques on Feb. 6 and recitals by 
Dorothy Maynor, Jascha Heifetz, 
Zino Francescatti and possibly Lotte 
Lehmann, 

_Les Concerts Symphoniques, Dé- 
siré Defauw, artistic director; Pierre 
Beique, manager. Ten concerts of five 

rograms, beginning Feb. 6 and 7 with 

'ritz Busch and Rudolf Serkin, 
pianist. Conductors, Defauw, Busch 
and Vladimir Golschmann. Soloists: 
Serkin, Piatigorsky and Firkusny. 

Montreal Festivals, Missa Solem- 
nis on Jan. 22, led by Bernard Naylor, 
with orchestra and Montreal Elgar 
Choir. Three concerts by the McGill 
String Quartet. 

Montreal Opera Guild, Pauline 
Donaldo, artistic director. Production 
of Fidelio on April 29 and 30. Emile 
Cooper conducting; John Wolmut, 
stage director. Cast to be announced. 

Ladies Morning Musical Club, 
Eight weekly concerts from Jan. 31 


Pierre Beique, Man- 
ager of Les Con- 
certs Symphoniques 








phoniques 
to March 21. Recitalists include 
Rudolf Firkusny, Leslie Holmes, 
Hilda Banks, Francescatti, Irene 
Moquin, Suzanne Bloch and Edith 
Weiss-Mann, and Raya Garbusova. 

Little Symphony, Bernard Nay- 
lor conducting. Concerts on Jan. 29, 
Feb. 19, March 12 and 26. 


American-Canadian Concerts and 
Artists, concerts by Heifetz, Anne 
Brown, and the Minneapolis Sym- 
phony under Dimitri Mitropoulos with 
Witold Malcuzynski as soloist. Week’s 
engagement of Ballet Theatre in 
April. 

La Societe Classique, concerts by 
Bidou Sayao, Josef Szigeti and Ezio 
Pinza. 

Casavant Society, Spring Bach 
Festival to include cantata presenta- 
tion with choir, with orchestra and 
organ. Other recitals are planned for 
Dorothy Maynor, Jan. 14; Lotte 
Lehmann, (unconfirmed), and Ellen 
Ballon, pianist. 





London 


By W. J. Aspotr 


LONDON, ONT. 
A DEVELOPMENT of great im- 
; portance in London is the found- 
ing this year of Music Teachers Col- 
lege. Affiliated with the University of 
Western Ontario and under the direc- 
tion of Max Pirani, Music Teachers 
College offers for the first time in 
Canada, a professional course in all 
branches of music training along with 
courses in associated arts which will 
be taken within the university. Grad- 
uates of the two year course in ad- 
vanced music study and associated arts 
will receive Diploma of Graduate in 
Music. 
London Community Concert Asso- 


F. Landon, Presi- 

dent of the London 

Community Con- 
certs 





ciation, F. Landon, president; other 
officers: Byron A. Swayze, Donald 
Wright; H. B. Beal Technical School 
Auditorium, capacity 1,500. Five con- 
certs: Oct. 9, Marina Svetlova and 
her dance group; Nov. 19, Appleton 


(Continued on page 393) 
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*uov: 1945 REVIEWS: 


ross GOLDBLA 


“Proved an_ intelligent and 
sensitive, technically well- 
equipped pianist.” 

—Musical Courier 


“Miss Goldblatt is a pleas- 
ant musician .. - greeted 
with enthusiasm by an audi- 


ence of good size.” 
—New York Times 


 “Displhyed musicianship and 
‘a sensitive talent.” 


—Musical Leader 


. 
. 


LATT 


Management: 
AMF Artists Service Inc. 
139 E. 47th St. 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Désiré Défauw, Ar- 
tistic Director of 
Les Concerts Sym- 








Sir Ernest MacMil- 
lan, Conductor of 
the Toronto Sym- 
phony 


J. W. Elton, Man- 
ager of the Toronto 
Symphony 


Toronto 


By Rosert H. Roperts 
TORONTO, ONT. 


N this history making year of 

1945-46 the momentous events that 
have transpired have been reflected 
by a somewhat changed and enlarged 
personnel in orchestras due to the 
return of professional musicians, by 
greatly over-crowded facilities for 
music practice due to the resumption 
of their studies by musicians returned 
from overseas, and by a larger 
sprinkling of ex-servicemen, either 
still in uniform or newly in mutfti. 
Toronto supported its many musical 
organizations during the war, and 
continues to do so in this first year 
of peace. 


Toronto Symphony, 178 Victoria 
Street. Sir Ernest MacMillan, con- 
ductor; Ettore Mazzoleni, assistant 
conductor; W. G. Watson, president, 
board of directors; J. W. Elton, man- 
ager. Massey Hall, seating capacity, 
2,800; G. Ross Creelman, director. 
Regular subscription series of twelve 
Tuesdays; ten secondary students’ 
concerts, Tuesdays and Wednesdays, 
repeated; twenty-four Pop concerts, 
Fridays; four specials and six out-of- 
town concerts. Guest artists for sub- 
scription series: Rudolf Firkusny, 
Claudio Arrau, Alexander Brailow- 
sky, Artur Rubinstein, Gertrude 
Huntly, pianists; Gerhard Kander, 
Tossy Spivakovsky, Zino Francescatti, 
violinists; Anna Kaskas, soprano. 
Special features: increase in number 
of concerts from thirty-eight to fifty- 
six; all three series broadcast over 
CBC network; students’ concerts cor- 
related with music appreciation course 
of Ontario schools. 


Toronto Philharmonic, Room 402, 
Metropolitan Building, 44 Victoria 
Street. Summer season of Promen- 
ade Symphony Concerts, sponsored by 
the Toronto Musical Protective As- 
sociation on a _ share profit basis. 
Walter M. Murdock, resident ; 
Ernest Johnson, manager. t con- 
ductors: Victor Kolar, Franz Allers, 
Franco Autori, Ettore Mazzoleni, 
Antal Dorati, Charles O’Neill, Valter 
Poole, Fritz Mahler, Frieder Weiss- 
man, Guy Fraser Harrison, Ignace 


Strasfogel, Sir Ernest MacMillan, 
Stanley Chapple, Russell Gerhart. 
Artists: piano: Percy Grainger, 


Dougherty and Ruzicka, George Had- 
dad, Grace Castagnetta; violin, Ossy 
Renardy, Carroll Glenn; vocal, Anna 
Kaskas, Rose Bampton, Conrad Thi- 
bault, Jean Dickenson, the Bell Sing- 
ers, Marilyn Nowell, Robert Merrill, 
John Hamill, Igor Gorin, Nan Merri- 
man, Selma Kaye, Margaret Daum, 
Portia White, Lansing Hatfield, 
Emanuel List; Ballet: Svetlova and 
Dolinoff, Volkoff, Mouradoff Russian 
group. Other artists: Doris Stock- 
ton, marimba; Sigurd Rascher, saxo- 





G. Ross Creelman, Ernest Johnsé6n, 


Director of Massey Manager of the 
Hall Toronto Philhar- 
monic 


phone. University of Toronto Arena, 
seating capacity, 8,000. Every Thurs- 
day from May to October. Twelfth 
season. Broadcast over CBC network. 
Eaton Concert Series, sponsored 
by the T. Eaton Co., Ltd. Colin Tait, 
manager. Eaton Auditorium, College 
Street, seating capacity, 1,300. Three 
principal series, and many _ special 
events. Auditorium Series, five 
Thursdays: Rudolf Serkin, Blanche 
Thebom, Lotte Lehman, Ezio Pinza, 
Nathan Milstein. Artists Series, five 
events, each repeated Thursday and 
Saturday: Richard Crooks, and Wil- 
liam Primrose, joint recital; Paul 
Robeson, Jennie Tourel, Alexander 
Brailowsky, Jean Watson. 


Musical Arts Series, five concerts, 
mostly Thursdays: Richard Dyer- 
Bennet, minstrel; Anne Brown, 
Thomas L. Thomas, ensemble of 
Metropolitan Opera artists; Iva 
Kitchell, mime and dancer, jointly 
with Henry Scott, pianist. Special 
events: Marian Anderson, Jan. 10 
and 12. 


Mendelssohn Choir, 135 College St. 
Sir Ernest MacMillan, conductor. 
Four concerts, Massey Hall, seating 
capacity, 2,800. Dec. 25 broadcast, 
Audrey Farrell, soprano; Nellie 
Smith, contralto; William Morton, 
tenor; John Harcourt, baritone. Spe- 
cial features; Sir Edward Elgar’s 
Dream of Gerontius, Massey Hall, 
Feb. 20; and St. Matthew Passion, 
at Easter. 


Conservatory of Music concerts. 
Conservatory Concert Hall, Univer- 
sity Avenue, seating capacity 400. 
Mrs. E. Lorne Miller, chairman, 
Women’s Committee. Eight chamber 
music events: Parlow String Quar- 
tet, Harry Adaskin and Frances Marr, 
chamber orchestra conducted by Et- 
tore Mazzoleni, Conservatory String 
Quartet, Wood Wind Ensemble, with 
Sir Ernest MacMillan; Catharine 
Latta, mezzo-soprano, with Cornelius 
Ysselstyn and Leo Barkin. 


The Casavant Organ Society. D’Al- 
ton McLaughlin, chairman. Eaton 
Auditorium, College Street. Five or- 
gan musicales, with young people’s 
choral groups, at intervals, Novem- 
ber to April: Claire Coci, with 
Toronto Men Teachers’ Choir, led by 
Eldon Brethour ; three young Toronto 
organists, with Malvern Collegiate 
Choir, led by Roy W. Wood; Carl 
Weinrich, with Loretto Abbey Choir, 
led by César Borré; D’Alton Mc- 
Laughlin, with Vaughan Road Col- 
legiate Choir, led by George Bowley; 
Walter Baker, with Parkdale Col- 
legiate Choir led by George Bowley, 
Walter Baker, with Parkdale Collegi- 
ate Choir under Donald Ryerson. 


Grand Opera, Sept. 18 to 22, Mas- 
sey Hall, seating capacity, 2,800. 
Presented by France-Film, Désiré De- 
Frére, manager. Artists, chorus and 
ballet of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company ; Wilfred Pelletier and Paul 
Breisach, conductors ; operas: Manon, 
Faust, Lakmé, La Bohéme, Carmen, 
La Traviata. 
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Quebec 








Mrs. Zoe Addy Harvey Robb, Di- 
Watson, Founder of rector of Music at 
the London Cham-_ the University of 
ber Music Society Western Ontario 


By Pau. Evucene Jospin 


QUEBEC, QUE. 

| Diy se gg Soe Symphonique de 

Québec brings many noted solo- 

ists before the audiences of this capital 
of conferences. 

L’Orchestre Symphonique de Qué- 
bec, 600 St. Cyrille, Quebec, Canada. 
Lieut. Edwin Bélanger, conductor; 
Judge Thomas Tremblay, president; 
other officers: L. J. A. Amyot, Judge 
Emile Morin, Lionel Vachon, Georges 
Julien; Paul Eugéne Jobin, manager. 
Palais Montcalm, seating capacity, 
1,400. Soloists: Jeanne Therrien, 
pianist, Nov. 4; Roland Leduc, ’cellist, 
with Jean Vallerand, guest conductor, 
Dec. 15 and 16; Hervé Baillargeon, 
flutist, Jan. 20; Paule Bailey, pianist, 
Feb. 16 and 17; Gilles Breton, pianist, 
March 23 and 24; Viviane Bertolami, 
violinist, April 27 and 28. 

Supplementary concert for Rotary 
Club, with Arthur LeBlanc, violinist, 
as soloist, Dec. 9 


London, Ont. 


(Continued from page 392) 
and Field, duo-pianists; Jan. 31, Erica 
Morini; March 11, Jussi Bjoerling; 
May 1, Bidu Sayao. 

London Arena Series, Harry Law, 
ra and manager. London Arena. 

athurst and Ridout Streets, capacity 
4,000. Oct. 17, Victor Borge and 
orchestra; Nov. 22, San Carlo Opera, 
Aida at Grand Theatre; Nov. 14, 
Ballet Russe Highlights; Nov. 21, 
Toronto Symphony, Sir Ernest Mac- 
Millan, conductor, and Bruce Sharpe, 
local violinist, as soloist. 

Women’s Music Club, Mrs. Harvey 
Robb, president; Mrs. George Leth- 
bridge, secretary. 296 Dufferin Ave. 
H. B. Beal Technical School audi- 
torium. Four concerts, Oct. 8, Ida 
Krehm; Nov. 5, Roland Hayes; Feb. 
4, Har Adaskin, violinist, with 
Frances ‘Marr Adaskin, pianist; March 
4, George Haddad, violinist, with 
Evelyn uld, soprano. 

London Chamber Music Society, 

Zoe Addy Watson, founder; Mrs. 
Richard E. Crouch, president; Mrs. 
Fladstone Wood, secretary; Public 
Library Auditorium, capacity, 
The Parlow String Quartet sponsored 
by London Chamber Music Society 
and the London Public Library in two 
recitals, Oct. 20 and Jan. 12. Further 
recitals by members of the society 
with assisting artists on the third 
Saturday evening in November, 
December, February and March. 

Sunday Nine-o’Clock Series spon- 
sored by University of Western On- 
tario, Harvey Robb, music director ; 
Convocation Hall, capacity 800. Nov. 
25, Muriel Kilby, marimba soloist with 
Joyce Kilmaster at the piano; Nov. 
29, Max and Leila Pirani in piano 
and violin recital presented by Music 
Teachers College; Dec. 9, Maria 
Kurenko. During January, chamber 
music recital with the Pirani Trio, 
Leila Pirani, violinist; Max Pirani, 
piano, and Boris Hambourg, cellist. 
February, Luba Kolessa, pianist. 
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CANADA 


Fred M. Gee, Di- 
rector of the 
Winnipeg Celeb- 
rity Concert 
Series 


Winnipeg 


Ts Celebrity Concert series, 
under the direction of Fred M. 
Gee, noted Winnipeg and Canadian 
concert manager, is again bringing 
artists and attractions not only to 
Winnipeg, but to other Canadian 
towns and cities as well. 


Celebrity Concert Series, Ltd., 34tt 
season, Winnipeg Auditorium (4000) 
Fred M. Gee, manager; 383 Portage 
Ave., Winnipeg. Artists and ensem- 
bles: Trapp Family Singers, Oct. 18; 
Miliza Korjus, soprano and William 
Hain, tenor, Nov. 12; Vivian Della 
Chiesa, soprano, Nov. 19; Richard 
Odnoposoff, violinist, Nov. 26; Gregor 
Piatigorsky, cellist, Dec. 10; Witold 
Malcuzynski, pianist, Jan. 10; Igor 
Gorin, baritone, Jan. 21; Paul Robe- 


son, bass, Feb. 2; Mischa Elman, 
violinist, Feb. 16; Jennie Tourel, 
mezzo-soprano, Feb. 25; William 
Kapell, pianist, March 11; Minne- 


apolis Symphony, under Dimitri Mit- 
ropoulos, March 25. 

Extra concerts: the Don Cossacks 
under Serge Jaroff, Oct. 15; a young 
people’s matinee by the Minneapolis 
Symphony, March 25, and a perform- 
ance of Mendelssohn’s Elijah March 
26 with the Minneapolis Symphony, 
four soloists and chorus of 300, 

Also under Gee auspices in Western 
Canadian cities are the following: in 
Edmonton, a series of seven events, 
the Don Cossacks, Oct. 18; Trapp 
Family, Oct. 23; Vivian Della Chiesa, 
Nov. 17; Ricardo Odnoposoff, Nov. 
28; Paul Robeson, Feb. 4; Jennie 
Tourel, March 1; William Kapell, 
March 15. 

In Moose Jaw, under the auspices 
of the Lions Club: Trapp Family, 
Oct. 20; Elman, Feb. 11; Jean Wat- 
son, March 13. 

In Regina: Don Cossack Chorus, 
Oct. 16; Elman, Feb. 12; Jean Wat- 
son, March 16. 

In Saskatoon, under the auspices of 
the Kinsmen’s Club, Elman, Feb. 14 
and Miss Watson, March 14. 

In Fort William and Port Arthur, 
under the auspices of the Ft. William’s 
Kinsmen’s Club: Trapp Family, Oct. 
17; Vivian Della Chiesa, Nov. 21; 
am Feb. 18 and Watson, March 
18. 

For the season of 1946-47, under 
Gee auspices, a series of three Celeb- 
rity Concerts will be given in Bran- 
don, Manitoba, under the auspices of 
the Young Men’s Section of the 
Brandon Board of Trade. Edmonton 
will hear a series of six events, Win- 
nipeg, 12; Regina, 4; Moose Jaw, 4; 





J. Gordon Hilker, 
Impresario of 
Vancouver, B. C. 


Vancouver 


By STANLEY BLIGH 
VANCOUVER, B. C, 


‘THis has been one of the greatest 
season’s for major attractions 
Vancouver has yet experienced, Ca- 
pacity houses have been the rule and 
present bookings show that the at- 
tendance will constitute a record. 

Concerts have been presented by the 
Vancouver Symphony Society, Great- 
er Artists Series, All Star Series, 
Famous Music Series and Internation- 
al Celebrity Series. 


Vancouver Symphony, Auspices of 
the Vancouver Symphony Society, 
Mrs. E. A. Buckerfield, president; 
guest conductors, Izler Solomon, Wil- 
liam Steinberg, Otto Klemperer, 
Antal Dorati, Leonard Bernstein. 
Orpheum Theatre Auditorium, seat- 
ing 3,000. 10 concerts. Guest artists, 
Annabell Edwards, Maxim Schapiro, 
Hilda Somers, Carroll Glenn; Three 
concerts for youth donated by The 
Vancouver Sun. 


Greater Artists Series, Vancouver, 
B. C. Auspices Hilker Attractions, J. 
Gordon Hilker, manager. Strand and 
Orpheum Auditoriums, seating 2,000 
and 3,000. Six concerts, October to 
March: Yehudi Menuhin, Jan Peerce, 
Jean Watson, Markova-Dolin, Ken- 
neth Spencer, Marian Anderson. 


All Star Series, Hilker Attractions. 
Strand and Orpheum. Six concerts: 
Jennie Tourel, Mischa Elman, Draper- 
Adler, Ezio Pinza, Artur Rubinstein, 
Trapp Family Singers. 

Famous Music Series, Hilker At- 
tractions. Strand and Orpheum. Six 
concerts: William Kapell, Joseph 
Szigeti, Helen Traubel, Libby Holman 
and Josh White, Paul Robeson, Foot- 
light Favorites, Adelaide Abbott, Ed- 
ward Kane, Lucielle Browning, John 
Brownlee. 

International Celebrity Series, L. 
J. Laverock, manager. Three con- 
certs: Huberman, Petri, Miliza Kor- 
jus. 

Special Events, Hilker Attractions. 
Philadelphia Orchestra, Eugene Or- 
mandy. Forum, capacity 8,000. San 
Carlo Opera Company, five perform- 
ances. 


Theatre Under the Stars, Van- 
couver, B. C. Auspices Board of 
Park Commissioners. Basil Horsfall, 
ong Bligh, Beverly Fyfe, condtic- 
tors. E. V. Young, Yvonne Firkins, 
Elsie Graham and John Bethune, 
producers. J. Gordon Hilker, man- 
ager. Stanley Park Bowl, capacity, 
5,500. Six weeks of operetta an- 
nounced for coming summer. 





Fort William-Port Arthur, 5, and 
Saskatoon, 4. 
Minneapolis 
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Ballet Theatre performances. Nine 
Young Peoples concerts. One extra 
concert, Marian Anderson, soloist. 


Pension fund popular concert, Sig- 
mund Romberg, guest conductor. One 


concert at St. Olaf college, North- 


field, Minn., and three in Winnepeg, 
Man., Can. 

University of Minnesota, Metro- 
politan Opera Company of New York, 
performances May 2 and 3 and mat- 
inee and night May 4. Northrop audi- 
torium, capacity 5,000. Sponsored by 
University of Minnesota extension de- 
partment, Orchestral Association of 
Minneapolis, Minneapolis Civic and 
Commerce association, etc. Repertory 


and 2: Carmen, 


and casts to be announced. 


New Opera company of New York, 
four performances, Jan. 31 and Feb, 1 
Barber of Seville, 
Rigoletto, Pagliacci, and Cavalleria 
Rusticana. 

University Artists Course, Unive. 
sity of Minnesota, James S. Lom. 
bard, manager. Northrop auditorium. 


Six concerts: Oct. 10, Oct. 30, Nov. 


28, Jan. 22, Feb. 20, April 2. Soloists 


and ensembles, James Melton; Chi- 


cago Symphony, DeFauw conducting: 


Kreisler, Anne Brown and Todd Dun- 
can, Nadine Conner, Artur Rubin- 
stein, 

Mrs. Carlyle Scott’s Sunday Series, 
Municipal auditorium concert bowl, 
capacity 4,800, Five concerts, Oct. 14, 
Oct. 28, Jan. 13, Jan. 27, April 1. 
Soloists, Grace Moore, Erica Morini, 
Horowitz, Robeson, Crooks. 

Greater Minneapolis Attractions, 
C. C. Milkes, manager, 247 Plymouth 
building. Municipal auditorium. Four 
soloists and organizations, Oct. 19, 20, 
21, four performances by Ballet Russe 
de Monte Carlo: Nov. 4, Korjus; 
March 14, Art Tatum; Jan. 23, Duke 
Ellington; Feb. 10 Alec Templeton. 

Thursday Musical Series, Mrs. 
Henry S. Godfrey, president and 
manager, 39 South ighth Street 
YWCA auditorium, capacity 500. Two 
concerts by guest artists, Rudolf Fir- 
kusny, Oct. fa: Eleanor Knapp, Jan 
24. Sixteen concerts. Oct. 25. to 
March 21, by Twin Cities musicians 
and students. 

Apollo Club Male Chorus, William 
MacPhail, conductor, 1128 La Salle 
Avenue. Howard T. Weber, presi- 
dent; other officers: Dr. R. C. Dumas, 
Clarence C. Pingry, C. Emerson 


‘Woodward, Clinton J. Nelson, Ly- 


ceum theater, capacity 2,200. Two 
series of concerts, Dec. 3, 4 and 5, 
guest artist, Suzanne Sten; April 29 
and 30, and May 1, guest artist, Rob- 
ert Merrill. 

Cecelian Singers (women’s chorus), 
Thure Frederickson, conductor. Fran- 
ces Jones Thorne, president. Lyceum 
theater concert Nov. 13, guest artist, 
Conrad Thibault. 

Northwest Sinfonietta, Henry De- 
necke, conductor. Twenty players 
drawn from personnel of Minneapolis 
Symphony. Fall tour, Oct. 1 to Oct 
20, 16 engagements in Iowa, Wiscon- 
sin, Indiana, Ohio and Michigan. 
Spring tour starting April 29. Twelve 
engagements in Minnesota, Wisconsin, 
North Dakota and South Dakota. 

Al Sheehan Concerts, Al Sheehan, 
manager, 30 West 22 Street. Munici- 
pal auditorium. Oct. 12, Hazel Scott; 
Feb. 21, Tito Guizar. 

Lyceum ter, Leo Murray, 
manager. Nov. 15, Serge Jaroff 
Cossack Chorus. 


St. Paul, Minn. 
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26. Oct. 31, Jan. 30, March 27, April 
30. Artists: Robert Merrill and Jar- 
mila Novotna, Mischa Elman, Car- 
malita Maracci and her ensemble, 
Whittemore and Lowe, Donald Dick- 
son and Suzanne Sten. 

Civic Association, 143 West 
Fourth Street. John G. Ordway, 
president; Mrs, F. L, Paetzold, secre- 
tary; Leo Kopp, conductor; Phil 
Fain, director. Auditorium theater. 
Three productions (three perform- 
ances of each): Sept. 27, 28, 29; Jan. 
10, 11, 12; April 25, 26, 27. Operas: 
La Traviata, Roberta, Maytime (ten- 
tative). 

Macalester C e, Auspices: 
Music Department, rl A. Jensen, 
department head. Chapel auditorium, 
seating, 650. Three concerts: Sept. 30, 
Jan. 7, third date to be announced. 
Artists: members of Minneapolis 
Symphony, Yves Tinayre, third to be 
announced. 

Hamline University, Auspices: 
School of Fine Arts, Ernst Krenek, 
dean. Bridgman Hall, seating 416. 
Five concerts: Oct. 21, Dec. 11, 
March, April and May. 
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Dallas 


r. Paul Van Kat- 
wijk, Director of 
the Southern 
Methodist Univer- 
sity School of 

Music 


Eli Sanger, Presi- 

dent of the Dallas 

Civic Music Asso- 
ciation 


By Maset CRANFILL 
DALLAS, TEX. 


CTIVITIES of the current 
A season in this Southwest city 
have been augmented with the reor- 
ganization of the Dallas Symphony, 
dormant during the war years. Nu- 
merous recitals are given by members 
of the faculty and students at South- 
ern Methodist University School of 
Music, of which Dr. Paul Van Katwijk 
is the head, as well as those of the 
Hockaway Institute of Music, Bruce 
Daugherty, director. The Dallas 
Federation of Music Clubs, Mrs. 
Frank Frye, president, fosters the 
study and love of music among the 
senior, junior and juvenile clubs of 
which it is composed. 

Dallas Symphony, Antal Dorati, 
conductor; Dean Richardson, man- 
ager; Fair Park Auditorium, Dallas, 
10, capacity, 4,500. Twelve programs: 
Soloists, Claudio Arrau, Dec. 15; 
Rose Dirman, Dec. 23; Rose Bamp- 
ton, Jan. 27; William Kapell, Feb. 
3; Zino Francescatti, Feb. 17; Alex- 
ander Kipnis, Feb. 24; Werner Ge- 
bauer, concertmaster, March 10; 
Gregor Piatigorsky, March 31. 

Civic Music Association, Sanger 
Brothers, Inc., Dallas 2. Eli Sanger, 
president; Helen George, secretary. 
McFarlin Memorial Auditorium, ca- 
pacity, 2,600. Six concerts: Isaac 
Stern, Oct. 25; Alexander Brailow- 
sky, Nov. 15; Alicia Markova and 
Anton Dolin and ensemble, Dec. 4; 
Leonard Warren, Jan. 21; Rise Stev- 
ens, Feb. 28; Cincinnati Symphony, 
_— Goossens, conductor, March 

Community Course, Southern 
Methodist University, Dallas 5, R. C. 
Knickerbocker, manager. McFarlin 
Memorial Auditorium. Capacity, 2,- 
600. Recitals: Martha Lipton and 
Joseph Laderoute, Nov. 1; Rudolf 
Firkusny, Feb. 13; Tossy Spivakov- 
sky, March 19. 

Dallas Woman’s Club, Mrs. Charles 
S. Purnell, chairman music commit- 
tee, Woman’s Club, capacity 400. Re- 
gina Reznik, Nov. 1. 

State Fair, Miliza Korjus, Nov. 24; 
San Carlo Opera Company, Dec. 27, 
28; Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo, 
Dec. 30, 31; Jan. 1. Fair Park audi- 
torium, capacity 4,500. Also ten weeks 
of operetta, summer of 1946. 

Civic Federation, 2419 Maple 
Ave., Dallas 1. Elmer Scott, execu- 
tive secretary; Peggy Gossett, pro- 
gram director. Scott Hall, capacity 
430. Three courses: Lener String 
Quartet, Nov. 20; Yella Pessl, harpsi- 
chordist, Jan. 17; Gordon String 
Quartet, Feb. 5; Lercy-Scholz-Foster 
Trio, March 8; and a regional ensem- 
ble, to be announced, April 2. Pro- 
grams by artists: Andor Foldes, Oct. 
9; Forest Heeren, tenor from North 
Texas State Teachers College, Den- 
ton, Nov. 27; Arthur Graham, pianist, 
from Texas State College for Women, 
Dec. 11; Daniel Sternberg and Lino 
Bartoli, pianist and violinist from 
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TEXAS 


Antal Dorati, Con- 
ductor of the Dal- 
las Symphony 


Baylor University, Waco, Jan. 8; 
Shirlee Dodge, dancer, University of 
Texas, Feb. 20; Beatriz Benitez, pian- 
ist, March 26. Student-artist pro- 
grams: Hebert Rogers, pianist, Nov. 
18; Jeanne Dowis, pianist, Dec. 16; 
Lacy McLarry, violinist, Jan. 24; Vir- 
ginia Thomas, pianist, Feb. 10; James 
Mathis, pianist, March 24. 

Miscellaneous Events: Fritz Kreis- 
ler, Junior League, Fair Park Audi- 
torium, Nov. 17; Lyell Barbour, pian- 
ist, Dallas Woman’s Club, Nov. 13; 
Dallas Athletic Club, Henry Scott, 
pianist, Oct. 29; men’s chorus of Dal- 
las Athletic Club, Hubert Kaszynski, 
director, McFarlin auditorium, Nov. 
21. Concerts by Southern Methodist 
Student Symphony, Apollo Boys 
Choir, Coleman Cooper, director, giv- 
ing programs in six states and Mon- 
terrey, Mexico; local programs and 
an appearance with the San Antonio 
Symphony. Sunday afternoon recitals 
at Dallas Museum of Fine Arts, series 
of lecture-recitals by duo-pianists, 
Edward and Jeanne Deis, Highland 
Park Village recital hall. Young Peo- 
ple’s Concert by Yella Pessl, harpsi- 
chordist, Jan. 12, McFarlin Memorial 
Auditorium, for students in Greater 
Dallas Schools. 

Metropolitan Opera Committee. 
Again the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany will appear in Dallas in their 
spring itinerary, the dates being May 
17, 18 and 19. The operas to be given 
have not been announced. Arthur L. 
Kramer is chairman of the local com- 
mittee, and the performances will be 
given at Fair Park Auditorium. 


Fort Worth 


By DorotHy Nett WHALEY 
FORT WORTH, TEX. 


T< musical programs for the pres- 
ent season offer a wide variety to 
Fort Worth patrons. The presenta- 
tions of local organizations are aug- 
mented by the appearance of artists 
from New York, San Francisco and 
points in between. The artists in the 
latter group are brought under the 
sponsorship of the Civic Music Asso- 
ciation, which has one of the largest 
memberships in the Southwest; Mrs. 
John F. Lyons, the Music Study Club, 
and other local managers. 


Fort Worth Civic Music Associa- 
tion, Fort Worth Club Building. 
Will Rogers Memorial Auditorium, 
capacity 3,000. Seven concerts: Nov. 
2, 26, Jan. 31, Feb. 15, March 1, 14, 19. 
Soloists and ensembles: Charles Kull- 
man, Bartlett and Robinson, Alexan- 
der Uninsky, Erica Morini, Helen 
Traubel, Draper and Adler, Cincinnati 
Symphony. 

Lyons Series. Mrs. John F. Lyons, 
manager. Will Rogers Memorial Au- 
ditorium, capacity 3,000. Jeanette Mac- 
Donald, Nov. 16; Alicia Markova and 
Anton Dolin and their ballet ensem- 
ble, Dec. 5; San Carlo Opera present- 
ing Hansel and Gretel and La Travi- 
ata, Dec. 29; Ballet Russe’ de Monte 
Carlo, Jan. 2; San Francisco Opera 
Ballet, Feb. 12. 

Pro Arte String Quartet, Marius 
Thor, George Orum, E. C. Whitlock, 
S. P. Ziegler. Sponsored by the 
Woman’s Club. Mrs. George Conner, 
manager. Woman’s Club Auditorium, 
capacity 500. Five concerts: Nov. 9, 
Dec. 7, Jan. 11, Feb. 22, March 29. 





Mrs. John H. 

Lyons, Dallas and & 

Fort Worth Con- 
cert Manager 


Assisting artists and soloists: Ann 
Shipp, Captain Rufus Smith, Walter 
Lynn, Q’Zella Oliver Jeffus, Eleanor 
Bryan Armstrong, Marian Douglas 
Martin, Marie Balch Wright, Luigi 
LoMonaco, Eloise MacDonald Snyder, 
Grace Ward Langford, Charlotte June 
Stevenson. 


_Apollo Boys Choir, Coleman 
Cooper, conductor. Music Study Club, 
local sponsor. University Christian 
Church, capacity 800. Dec. 2. 

Ice-Capades, Sally Carrigan, local 
manager. Will Rogers Memorial 
Coliseum, capacity 7,000. George 
Orum, conductor of orchestra. April 
13 to 18. 


Texas Christian University School 
of Fine Arts, T. Smith McCorkle, 
dean and conductor of orchestra; Wil- 
liam J. Marsh, choral director ; Brooks 
Morris and John Lewis, guest con- 
ductors. University Auditorium, ca- 
pacity 1,500. Seven major events: Oct. 
12, 22, Dec. 9-12, Feb. 15, May 18, 22, 
June 8. Concerts by the University 
Symphony and Choral Club; the Fine 
Arts Festival. Soloists and guest art- 
ists: Katherine Mailey, E. Clyde 
Whitlock, Samuel P. Ziegler, John 
Lewis, Lilita W. McCorkle, Eugene 
Baugh, John Brigam, Arthur Faguy- 
Cote, Jeannette Tillet. 


Texas Wesleyan College School of 
Fine Arts, Walter Lynn, dean and 
director of choral club. Texas Wes- 
leyan College Fine Arts Auditorium, 
capacity 1,500. Three major concerts: 
Feb. 6, May 15, June 2. TWC Sym- 
phony, Marius Thor, conductor ; TWC 
Choral Club, Walter Lynn, conductor. 
Soloists : George Anson, Walter Lynn, 
Ann Orum, Stella Doak, Elizabeth 
Haesly. 


Baptist Seminary School of Fine 
Arts, Seminary Hill. E. L. Carnett, 
director of music. Seminary Audi- 
torium, capacity 1,500. Three major 
concerts: Dec. 18, March 5, May 7 
The 25th annual performance of Mes- 
siah by the Choral Club and Semin- 
ary Orchestra, Campbell Wray, con- 
ductor. Soloists: Edwin McNeely, 
Louise Lackland, Eunye Register, E. 
L. Carnett. Jesu, Priceless Treasure, 
sung by the Southwestern Singers; 
ae Holy City sung by the Choral 

ub. 





Houston 


a 
By Haze Post GIL_ettTe 


HOUSTON, TEX. 


UBSCRIPTION concerts, student 

matinees and weekly broadcasts are 
given by the Houston Symphony un- 
der Ernst Hoffman. Edna W. Saun- 
ders has her own artists’ series and 
serves as manager for the Civic Com- 
munity series. Artists are also heard 
under the auspices of the Tuesday 
Musical Club. 


Houston Symphony, 700 Texas 
Ave., auspices of the Houston Sym- 
phony Society. Ernst Hoffman, con- 
ductor; Joseph Henkel, assistant con- 
ductor; H. R. Cullen, president. City 
Auditorium, seating 4,300. Regular 
subscription series of 10 concerts on 
first and third Mondays; 10 student 
concerts; six concerts on tour. Solo- 
ists: Helen Jepson, Jeanne Therrien, 
Zino Francescatti, Virginia Jean, 
Fredell Lack, William Kapell, Helen 


Traubel, Percy Grainger, Dalies 
Frantz. The North Texas State 
Teacher’s College Choir will join the 
orchestra in a presentation of Beetho- 
ven’s Ninth Symphony. Special fea- 
tures: a presentation of the Ballet 
Theatre on March 1; Houston’s Civic 
Ballet, March 13 and 14. Weekly 
broadcasts on Saturday evenings, 
sponsored by the Texas Gulf Sulphur 
Company. Soloists, chosen through 
auditions in senior high schools over 
the entire state, and Virginia Thomas, 
Denton Teachers College High 
School; Herbert Rogers, Wichita 
Falls High School; Lacy MecLarry, 
Mesquite. 


Edna W. Saunders, 

Head of the Edna 

W. Saunders Artist 
Series 


Ernst Hoffman, 
Conductor of the 
Houston Sym- 
phony 


Edna W. Saunders Artist Series, 
Sth floor Levy Bros. Music Hall, 
seating 2,220. Privately sponsored 
series offering Fritz Kreisler, Nov. 
13; General Platoff Don Cossacks, 
Nov. 24; Artur Rubinstein, Dec. 8; 
the Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo, Dec. 
17, 18, 19 and 20; the San Francisco 
Opera Ballet, Feb. 8 and 9; Paul 
Draper and Larry Adler, March 11; 
the Philadelphia Orchestra, Eugene 
Ormandy, conducting, May 14. 

Civic Community Concert Series, 
5th floor Levy Bros., auspices Hous- 
ton Civic Community Concert Asso- 
ciation. W. E. Japhet, president. 
Edna W. Saunders, manager. Music 
Hall. Six recitals: Blanche Thebom, 
Oct. 18; Markova and Dolin, Nov. 
27; Nino Martini, Dec. 11; Robert 
Casadesus, Jan. 23; Isaac Stern, 
March 14; Cincinnati Symphony, 
zene Goossens, conductor, March 


Tuesday Musical Club Artist 
Series, Auspices of the Tuesday 
Musical Club. Lenora Detering, pres- 
ident; Mrs. M. K. Culver, chairman 
Artist Series committee. San Jacinto 
High School Auditorium, seating 
1,900. Three recitals yearly. Zadel 
Skolovsky, Nov. 8; Gordon String 
Quartet, Jan. 29; Jennie Tourel, 
April 3. 


Amarillo 


By Betty Gose 
AMARILLO, TEX. 


ERSONNEL of the Amarillo musi- 

cal organizations has remained about 
the same this year. Outstanding 
among them is the Senior High School 
A Cappella Choir, which has been 
chosen as the clinic choir to represent 
high schools in Texas at the Texas 
Music Educators’ Conference in Den- 
ton on Feb. 1. 

Amarillo Philharmonic Association, 
1001 Western Street. R. L. Barron, 
conductor; H. L. Robinson, assistant 
conductor. Phillip Dorrough, presi- 
dent; other officers: Kay Furr, Har- 
vey Allen, Grace Hamilton, Mrs. D. 
H. Denmead and Mrs. W. B. Hamil- 
ton; Mrs. Howard Lynch, manager. 
Municipal Auditorium, capacity 2,800. 
Five concerts: Nov. 3, Dec. 11, Feb. 
21, March 28, April 26. Soloists: 
Donald Dickson, Leona Flood, Wen- 
dene Wilson Shoupe, Druke and 
Shaw, Rose Bampton. 

Junior Philharmonic Association, 
1001 Western Street. Sponsorship 
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Romeo Tata, Con- 


ductor of the Lans- oe 88 ga on he 
ing Symphony of the Matinee 
Musical Commun- 

ity Concerts 


Lansing 


By ETHELYN SEXTON 


LANSING, MICH. 
NPRECEDENTED interest in 
things musical among Lansing and 
East Lansing communities has wit- 
nessed in addition to major courses 
sponsored in both areas, additional 
attractions of the Trapp Family 
Singers, Dec. 5, brought by Delta 
Kappa Gamma teachers sorority and 
an extra night of Ballet Theatre for 
the Michigan State college course. 
The Choralettes is a new ensemble 
led by Charleton Eldridge. 


Matinee Musicale 
Concerts, sponsored by Matinee 
Musicale Association. Mrs. Malcolm 
F. Denise, new president; Mrs. V. E. 
LeRoy, executive director, concerts. 
Prudden auditorium, seating capacity, 
2,500. Five concerts: Emery Darcy, 
Oct. 30; Marisa Regules, Nov. 15; 
Jascha Heifetz, Jan. 17 ; Chicago Sym- 
phony, Désiré Defauw, Feb. 1; Risé 
Stevens, March 9. 

Lansing Symphony, auspices Sym- 


Community 


phony Association, Mrs. Edwin 
Mackey, president; Mrs. William 
King, program chairman. Four con- 


certs, with soloists: Robert Marshall, 
Oct. 23; Keith Stein, Dec. 4; Matinee 
Musicale chorus, Feb. 19; Giza 
Szanti, April 23; Romeo Tata, con- 
ductor. 


Mere TO 





Charles A. Sink, 

President of the 

University Musical 

Society in Ann 
Arbor 

Earl V. Moore, 

Director of the 


School of Music in 
Ann Arbor 





Michigan State College Concert- 
Lecture Series, E. C. Crowe, man- 
ager, College auditorium, seating ca- 
pacity, 5,000. Concerts: Rigoletto, 
Oct. 6; Patrice Munsel, Oct. 16; 
Miliza Korjus and Nicola Moscona, 
Oct. 24; Paul Robeson, Noy. 5; 
Cleveland Symphony, Nov. 13; Rus- 
sian Ballet, Nov. 26; Cincinnati Sym- 
phony under Fritz Reiner, Feb. 8; 
Bidu  Sayao and Charles Kullman, 
March 11; Barber of Seville, March 
29; Martha, March 30. 


College of Music Department 
Series, Roy Underwood, director. 
Six concerts: Joseph Schuster, Nov. 
20; Suzanne Sten, Nov. 30; Budapest 
String Quartet, Jan. 28; Alexander 
Schneider and Ralph Kirkpatrick, 
Feb. 11; Witold Malcuzynski, Feb. 18. 

Evening Music Club, Jack Chard, 
president, monthly meetings with 
programs by members, occasional 
guest artists, annual member concert. 

Interchurch Chorus, sponsored by 
20 churches, and two community 
groups. Brahms Requiem, Memorial 
day; Christmas concert, Dec. 18, under 
William Kimmel, Divine Mystery, 
music by Llewelyn Gomer (at piano), 
and text by William Kimmel, and 
Bach’s Christian Mark Ye Well This 
Day, led by Mr. Kimmel. 

Installation of carillon in Olds 
Tower by R. E. Olds brought addi- 
tional Christmas music to annual sing- 
ing from Olds Tower bv _ church, 
school, community singers, sponsored 
by Junior Chamber of Commerce. 
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Flint 
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school children preceding the public 
performance. Under auspices of the 
Community Music Association also 
was the annual Messiah performance 
before about 7,000 persons in IMA 
Auditorium. Two men’s musical 
groups also are active, the Norton 
Male Chorus, giving a special concert 
at Christmas and in the spring, and 
the Groves Male chorus and band, 
whose main event is an Easter con- 
cert. 


Flint Community Music Associa- 
tion, Oak Grove. Flint Symphony, 
Flint Choral Union and Flint Civic 
Opera Company. Dr. William W. 
Norton, executive; Fred G. Buck- 
halter, assistant. Four symphony con- 
certs, Central High School Auditor- 
ium; seating 1,000. Soloists: John 
Christiansen, Oct. 14; Roger Bromley, 
Nov. 18; Gilbert Ross, Feb. 3; 
Thelma Lewis, April 28. Special 
features: Messiah with pantomime, 
Dec. 5, under Dr. H. Augustine Smith 
of Boston, with Flint Symphony, Flint 
Choral Union, 100 local actors and the 
following soloists: Mrs. Raymond R. 
Williams, Janet Miller Roland, Leon- 
ore LaRiviere, Julia Ross, Marion 
Gardner, Paul Turner and Verdi L. 
Reusser. Two productions of Solomon 
and Balkis, one for students, and one 
each, in English, of Carmen and The 
Barber of Seville. 


St. Cecilia Community Concert As- 
sociation, 402 E. Dayton St. Mrs. 


February, 1946 


Emily G. Hixson, president; Mrs. 
Harry Winegarden, concert chairman ; 
Mrs. Raymond R. Williams, execu- 
tive secretary. Four concerts. Palace 
Theatre: seating capacity, 1,400. 
Northwest Sinfonietta, Oct. 3; Draper 
and Adler, Jan. 21; Zinka Milanov, 
a 18; Sascha Gorodnitzki, March 


St. Cecilia Society, Emily G. Hix- 
son, president; other officers, Mrs. 
Clarence Eddy, Mrs. Raymond R. 
Williams, Mrs. Fred G. Buckhalter, 
Mrs. J. C. King, Lenore L. Lanter- 
man and Mrs. E. W. Belford. Bi- 
monthly programs by members. Tem- 
ple Beth El: seating capacity, 400. 
Special features: Roger Bromley, 
John Christiansen, Oct. 12; St. Ce- 
celia Chorus, Dec. 16; Betty Jean 
Huser, Feb. 8; James Palmer, March 
8; Lenten Evensong, March 31; An- 
nual Student Day, given by members 
of Junior St. Cecilia, Junior Boys’ 
Music Club and Student Musicale, 
April 26; annual meeting and lunch- 
eon, May 8. 


Part-Song Club, 227 E. Third St. 
Mrs. R. C. Pettinger, president; Mrs. 
Orlo L. Crissey, vice-president; Mary 
McLennan, secretary; Mrs. James 
Denman, treasurer; Mrs. John Dobos, 
librarian; Charles F. Evans, director. 
Four concerts, Hotel Durant Ball- 
room; seating capacity, 600. Soloists: 
Michigan State College Quintet, Nov. 
7; Betty Jean Pettinger, violinist, and 
harp ensemble led by Grace Lauster 
Field, Dec. 19; Roger Bromley, bari- 
tone, Feb. 28; (to be announced 
later), May 1. 


MICHIGAN 














Hardin Van Deur- 

sen, Conductor of 

the Choral Union 
in Ann Arbor 


Ann Arbor 


By He_en MILLer CUTLER 
ANN ARBOR, MICH 


HEN Ann Arbor’s new music 
season opened, not one of the 
5,000 tickets for the winter series was 


left. The musical life of this city 
revolves around the Choral Union 
concerts of the University Musical 


Society and the recitals sponsored by 
the School of Music. The annual May 
Festival brings the year to an exciting 
climax. 

University Musical Society, Ann 
Arbor, Mich., Charles A. Sink, presi- 
dent. Hill Auditorium, seating capa- 
city, 5,000. 67th annual Choral Union 
Series: Paul Robeson, Nov. 3; Cleve- 
land Orchestra, Nov. 11; Alexander 
Uninsky, Nov. 19; Jennie Tourel, 
Nov. 27; Don Cossack Chorus, Dec. 
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LARA CEO 


American Pianist 


Played Grieg Concerto 


WITH NIAGARA FALLS SYMPHONY 
DEC. 12, 1945 
« 
Spring Season Now Booking 


Available as Soloist with Orchestra and in Concert 
25 BAE MAR PLACE, WHEELING, W. VA. 


3; Boston Symphony, Dec. 10; Jascha 
Heifetz, Jan. 18; Chicago Symphony, 
Jan. 31; Artur Schnabel, Feb. 13, and 
Detroit Symphony, March 11. Annual 
Messiah concert, Dec. 16, Hardin Van 
Deursen, conductor of Choral Union, 
with following soloists: Rose Dirman, 
soprano; Kathryn Meisle, contralto; 
Arthur Kraft, tenor; Mark Love, 
bass, and Frieda Op’t Holt Vogan, 
organist. Sixth annual chamber music 
festival, Rackham Hall: three con- 
certs by Budapest String Quartet, 
Jan. 25 and 26, Fifty-third annual 
May Festival, Hill Auditorium, six 
concerts, May 2, 3, 4 and 5. Charles 
A. Sink, president, and Hardin Van 
Deursen, conductor of Choral Union, 
350 mixed voices. Youth Chorus of 
400 Ann Arbor school children, Mar- 
guerite V. Hood, conductor. Phila- 
delphia Orchestra with Metropolitan 
Opera singers and instrumental solo- 
ists. 

School of Music, Earl V. Moore, 
director; Otto J. Stahl, secretary. 
Organ recital series, Hill Auditorium, 
Palmer Christian. Carillon recitals, 
Burton Memorial Tower, Percival 
Price. Faculty concert series, com- 
plimentary to public. Other organiza- 
tions heard locally, on tour and on 
the radio include: University of Mich- 
igan Band, William D._ Revelli, 
director ; University Men’s Glee Club, 
David Mattern, director; University 
Choral Union, Hardin Van Deursen, 
conductor, and the University Sym- 
phony, Choir and Girls’ Glee Club. 
Summer session, eight weeks study 
and concerts in Ann Arbor, Earl V. 
Moore, director; summer session at 
National Music Camp, Interlochen, 
Dr. L. A. Hopkins, director. Eleventh 
annual summer clinic, National Music 
Camp, Interlochen; Joseph Maddy, 


president, and many guest conductors. 
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LYRIC SOPRANO 


“Miss Varney sang with dramatic fervor 
and excellent interpretive effect.’ 


TALENT REGISTRY - ! 








R Pi t Y Radio 


Concert 
Operetta 


—Washington Evening Star 


East 57th Street, New York 





ee Ee ——_______ 








WALTER BROWNE 


"...A voice of pleasing wy and a sincerity of 
purpose, both of which won 


the audience. .. ." Easton Express 


Tenor 


the appreciation of 











For Brochure write: 14 N. Delaware Dr., Easton, Pa. 
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Denver 


By JoHN C. KENDEL 


DENVER, COL. 


HERE has been tremendous en- 

thusiasm for music in Denver 
this season. The coming of Saul Cas- 
ton, permanent musical director and 
conductor, has put new life in the mu- 
sical activities of the city. The three 
concert series have all been playing 
to capacity audiences. 

Denver Grand Opera Company, 
Colfax and Logan Streets. Sponsor- 
ship, Catholic Charities. Msgr. Bo- 
setti, conductor. Father Kolka, busi- 
ness manager. City Auditorium, ca- 
pacity 3,500. Production of Il Trova- 
tore on May 12, 13, 14 and 15 by local 
chorus and artists from Metropolitan 
and Chicago Opera companies. 

Denver Symphony, City and Coun- 
ty Building, sponsorship, Civic Sym- 
phony Society. Musical director and 
conductor, Saul Caston; Clarence J. 
Daly, president; other officers: Sam 
Sherman, Mrs. Lawrence C. Phipps, 
Robert Owen, George R. Day. Helen 
Black, business and publicity manager. 
City Auditorium. Fifteen concerts. 


Harry E. Huffman, 

Manager of the 

Fox Denver The- 
atres Series 


Florence Lamont 
Hinman, Manager 
of the Lamont 


School of Music 


Soloists: Anna Kaskas, Oct. 16; Eu- 
Gash, Oct. 30; Piatigorsky, Nov. 
; Leon Fleisher, Nov. 20; Todd 
Duncan and Anne Brown, Dec. 18; 
Nathan Milstein, Jan. 15; Malcuzyn- 
ski, Jan. 22; Sanroma, Feb. 5; Erica 


Clarence J. Daly, Saul Caston, Musi- 
President of the cal Director and 
Denver Symphony Conductor of the 

Denver Symphony 


Morini, Feb. 12; Luboshutz and Ne- 
menoff, March 5; Virginia Quarles 
Knowles, April 9; Lamont Singers, 
Bach Choral Society and the Denver 
Concert Choir, April 14. Orchestral 
concerts: Nov. 30, March 29, April 
? 

. Civic Symphony, City and Coun- 
ty Building. Sponsorship, Civic Sym- 
phony Society. Conductors, Mr. Cas- 
ton and Henry T. Ginsburg ; Clarence 
J. Daly, president ; other officers ; Sam 
Sherman, Mrs. Lawrence C. Phipps, 
Robert Owen, George R. Day. Helen 
Black, business and publicity manager. 
City Auditorium. Four concerts: 
Nov. 18, Dec. 9, Jan. 27, March 10. 
Soloists: Norma Lee Larkin, Gertrude 
Adler, Susan Downing. 

DeLuxe Artist and Greater Celeb- 
rity Series, 1714 Stout Street. Spon- 
sorship, Oberfelder-Slack. City Audi- 
torium. Eighteen concerts and en- 
sembles: James Melton, Oct. 3; Ar- 
tur Rubinstein, Oct. 6; Josephine An- 
toine, Oct. 10; Ballet Russe de Monte 
Carlo, Nov. 2; Helen Traubel, Nov. 
8; Blanche Thebom, Nov. 15; Bart- 
lett and Robertson, Dec. 3; Joseph 
Szigeti, Jan. 4; Ballet Theater, Jan. 
18; Dorothy Maynor, Jan. 24; Leon- 
ard Warren, Feb. 1; Isaac Stern, Feb. 
28; Markova-Dolin and Ensemble, 
March 9; San Carlo Grand Opera 
Company, March 11; Olga Coehlo, 
March 25; Robert Casadesus, March 
26; Paul Robeson, April 8; Minne- 
apolis Symphony, April 13. 

Special features: Summer Concert 
Under the Stars, University Stadium, 
and at Colorado Springs and Pueblo. 
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eae ' SITTIG 


“A musician of considerable depth 
and power.”—New York Sun. 


Annual Southern Tour 
January, February and March 


Address: 1401 Steinway Bldg., 113 W. 57th St. 


New York 19, N. Y. 



































KORTSCHAK 


Violinist 


Studio: 155 EAST 91st STREET 





NEW YORK 28, N. Y. 























COLORADO 


Arthur Oberfelder, 
Manager of the 
Greater Celebrity 


Series 


Fox Denver Theaters Concert 
Series, 519 16th Street. Sponsorship, 
tox Greater Theaters, Harry Huff- 
man, district manager, City Auditor- 
ium. Lauritz Melchior, Nov. 24; 
Mischa Elman, Jan. 14; Grand Opera 
Quartet, Jan. 29; Marjorie Lawrence 
and Norman Cordon, Feb. 20; Law- 
rence Tibbett, March 6; Baccaloni and 
5 Comedia dell’arte Players, March 


_Lamont School of Music, 99 
Grant Street. Sponsorship, Univer- 
sity of Denver. Florence Lamont 
Hinman, conductor and manager. Two 
ag yes yo Oratorio, Bach, 
ec. 2; or. ymphon Harl 
McDonald, April 14. seed 

Denver Musicians’ Society, 1065 
South York Street, Margaret McCor- 
mick Gardner, president. Nine con- 
certs featuring local artists. 


Denver Municipal Band, City and 
County Building. Sponsorship, City 
and County of Denver. Conductor, 
Henry Everett Sachs. City Park, 
capacity 5,000. Concerts nightly for 
six weeks, beginning July 4. 

Denver Municipal Chorus, City 
and County Building. Sponsorship, 
City and County of Denver. Conduc- 
tor, John C. Kendel. City Auditorium. 
Messiah, Dec. 23. Chorus, orchestra 
and soloists. 


Central City Chappell 
House,1300 Logan. Sponsorship, - 
tral City Opera House Association. 
Frank St. Leger, conductor. Frank 
Ricketson Jr., president; Milton Ber- 
net, chairman of executive board. 
Justian Brierley, business manager 
and Helen Black, publicity manager. 
Central City Opera House. Three 
weeks in July. 





Frederick Booth- 
royd, Conductor of 
the Colorado 
Springs Symphony 


James Sykes, on 
Leave of Absence 
from Colorado 
College Music De- 
partment 


Colorado 
Springs 


By Caro, TrRuAx 

COLORADO SPRINGS, COL. 
OLORADO COLLEGE and the 
Colorado Springs Fine Arts 
Center sponsor jointly each year a 
conference on the Fine Arts. Last 
summer, the festival of the National 
Composers Congress was combined 
with the conference. The Roth Quar- 
tet was in residence for the month of 
August, and Johana Harris gave a 
series of four concerts as part of a 
Beethoven festival. A similar pro- 

gram is planned for next summer. 
Colorado Springs Symphony, Aus- 
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Roy Harris, Com- 

poser in Residence 

to Colorado Col- 
lege 


Robert Gross, 
Chairman of the 
Colorado College 
Music Department 


pices, Colorado 
Association, P. O. Box 7 
erick Boothroyd, conductor; C. H. 
Collins, president; Frank Gilles, man- 
ager. High school auditorium; seat- 
ing capacity, 1,400. Four regular 
concerts: Oct. 16, Nov. 27, Feb. 14 
and April 2. Soloists: Helen Jepson, 
Erica Morini, Bartlett and Robertson 
and Frederick Jaegel. Two extra 
popular concerts: Dec. 9, soloists, 
Johana Harris and Albert Pratz. The 
second concert will be in April, solo- 
ist not announced. 


Colorado Springs Fine Arts Center, 
Colorado College Winter Series, Fine 
Arts Center Theatre, Mrs. Tor Hyl- 
bom, chairman, music committee. Fine 
Arts Center Theater, seating capacity, 
450. Three concerts: Andor Foldes, 
Nov. 6; Joseph Schuster, Feb. 8; An- 
dres Segovia, guitarist, March 5; 
Dorothy Maynor, Jan. 2. Conference 
on the Fine Arts, four days in Au- 
gust. Performances in music, drama 
and dance. 


Colorado College Music Depart- 
ment, Robert Gross, chairman, Carol 
Truax, manager. Fine Arts Center 
Theater ; two faculty concerts: Robert 
Gross, violinist, Sept. 18; Honora Mc- 
Kay, soprano, and George List, flutist, 
Sept. 25. Student Music Week, Feb. 
2 through Feb. 18. Johana Harris 
concert series, July 1946. Opera to 
be conducted by Antonia Brico, May 
1946. 

American Music Society, Mrs. E. 
C. Wilm, president. Monthly concerts, 
local talent. 

Colorado Springs Music Club, Mrs. 
H. H. Perkins, president. Monthly 
concerts, local talent. 


Springs Symphony 
05. Fred- 





Colorado College 
Summer School 
July 1 to August 24, 1946 

GALA SUMMER 
MUSIC SESSION 


For 
Teachers and Gifted Students 








—Nationally Famous Artist-Teachers 
for Chorus, Composition, Piano, 
Viola, Violin, Violoncello, Veice. 


—Theoretical and Practical 
Music Courses for Graduate 
and Undergraduate Credit. 

Rocky Mountain School of Languages 


Complete Schedule Academic Subjects 
Scholarships Available 


Bight-Week Bach, Mozart and 
Contemporary Music Festival 


For Information Address 
Colorado College Summer Sehoo! 
Colorade Springs, Colorade 











MUSICAL AMERICA 











William H. Mor- 
tenson, Managing 
Director of the 
Bushnell Symphonic 


Hartford 


By Cari E. Linpstrom 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


ETURN of the Hartford Oratorio 
Society to Bushnell Memorial 
with a performance of Verdi’s Re- 
quiem, after having given its perform- 
ances in a church as a wartime econ- 
omy move, brightens the local concert 
scene. The society will give Verdi's 
Requiem at a date to be announced in 
the spring. 

Soloists mark the Bushnell Sym- 
phonic Series for the first time in many 
years. 

Bushnell Symphonic Series, Charles 
F. T. Seaverns, president; William 
H. Mortenson, managing director. 
Bushnell Memorial Hall, capacity 
3,100. Six concerts: New York Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony Nov. 13; Na- 
tional Symphony, Rudolf Firkusny, 
soloist, Dec. 10; Boston Symphony, 
Sir Adrian Boult, guest conductor, 
Jan. 23; Cleveland Orchestra, soloist, 
Beryl Rubinstein, Feb. 12; Philadel- 
phia Orchestra, March 20; Boston 
Symphony, Serge Koussevitzky, con- 
ductor, April 9. 

Bushnell Concert Series, Mr. Sea- 
verns, president; Mr. Mortenson, man- 
aging director. Bushnell Memorial 
Hall. Six concerts: Paul Robeson, 
Oct. 28; Vronsky and Babin, Nov. 18; 
Nathan Milstein, Dec. 2; Metropolitan 
Quartet: Frederick Jagel, Marita 
Farell, Richard Bonelli and Martha 
Lipton, Jan. 13; Vladimir Horowitz, 
Feb. 3; Bidu Sayao, March 24. 

Hartford Oratorio Society, 49 Si- 
gourney Street. Harold Berkley, 
conductor; H. Irving Skilton, presi- 
dent; Edward F. Laubin, honorary 
vice-president; Albert F. Lindner, 
vice-president ; John M. Carrier, busi- 
ness manager. Verdi Requiem in the 
spring at Bushnell Memorial. 

Musical Club of Hartford, 136 
Steele Road, West Hartford. Mrs. 
Stanley B. Weld, president; Maude 
Hurst Blanchard, vice-president; Mrs. 
Edward F. Humphrey, recording sec- 
retary; Mrs. Edward N. Allen, cor- 
responding seeretary; Mrs. Edward 
B. Bryant, treasurer. Colonial Room 
of Bushnell Memorial, capacity 300. 
Concerts: Budapest Quartet, Nov. 5; 
Louise Rood, violist, Jan. 3; Emile 
Renan, baritone, March 7; Albeneri 
Trio, April 1. Special concert, Ralph 
Sheldon, pianist, Dec. 5. 

Choral Club of Hartford, 49 Clear- 
field Road, Wethersfield. Marshall 
Seeley, conductor; Herbert C. Skiff, 
president; other officers: Charles K. 
Oaks, J. Laird Newell, Harold D. 
Prentice, Merritt A. Alfred, Fred O. 
Beecher, Robert S. Morris, Arthur S. 
Koret. Bushnell Memorial Hall, con- 
cert Dec. 14, soloists, Mr. Seeley and 
Walton Deckelman, duo pianists; sec- 
ond concert April 19. 

Hartford String Orchestra, 83 
Mapleton Street. Harold Berkley, 
conductor; Charles H. Knoll, presi- 
dent; Miriam Guleserian, treasurer ; 
Mrs. Harold Kahn, secretary. Avery 
Memorial, capacity 300. Concerts in 
January and May. 

Hartt Symphony, 187 Broad Street. 
Sponsorship Julius Hartt Musical 
Foundation. Moshe Paranov, conduc- 


Moshe Paranov, Li- 
rector of the Julius 
Hartt Foundation 





February, 1946 
















David Stanley Daggett M. Lee, 


Smith, Co-conduc- Manager of the 
tor of the New Woolsey Hall Con- 
Haven Symphony cert Series 








Harold Berkley, Lois Phelps, New 

Conductor of the Director of the 

Hartford Oratorio Hartford School of 
Society Music 


tor. Hartt Auditorium, capacity 600. 
Two concerts: Howard Hanson, solo- 
ist, Dec. 18; first in chamber music 
series; Marcel Hubert, Harold Bauer, 
Rubin Segal, [rene Kahn and Moshe 
Paranov, Dec. 12. Festival chorus, 
Dr. Isadore Freed, conductor. Con- 
certs to be announced. 
Sunday-at-Five Series, 834 Asy- 
lum Avenue. Sponsorship Hartford 
School of Music. Lois Phelps, direc- 
tor; Francis Goodwin, president; 
Stanley H. Rood, secretary ; Robert S. 
Morris, vice-president. First concert, 
Robert Doellner and Marshall Seeley ; 
second, Herbert Anderson and Miss 
Phelps; others to be announced. 
School orchestra, George Heck, con- 
ductor, Dec. 11, West Middle School. 
Connecticut Opera Association, 
926 Main Street. Nicholas Rascigno, 
conductor; Frank Pandolfi, artistic di- 
rector ; Joseph Listro, manager. Bush- 
nell Memorial Hall, capacity 3,100. 
Four performances with local choruses. 
Soloists, Anna Kaskas, Gladys Swarth- 
out, Robert Merrill, Armand Tokat- 
yan, Brenda Miller, Jarmila Novotna. 





New Haven 


By Marie Franz STone 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
Asive frem the usual high calibre 
of the Woolsey Hall Concert 
Series, the main musical news is in- 
creased activity of the New Haven 
Symphony to include a Winter series 
of the Pops type of music. Har 
Berman conducts this orchestra in all 
concerts other than the regular sub- 
scription series of eight concerts. 

New Haven Symphony, auspices 
Yale University. David Stanley Smith, 
Richard Donovan, Hugo Kortschak, 
conductors; Harry Berman, assistant 
conductor. M. Sokoloff, manager, 39 
Church Street. Woolsey Hall, capac- 
ity 2,400. Eight regular concerts: 
Oct. 22, Nov. 19, Dec. 17, Jan. 14, 
Feb. 4, March 4, March 25, April 15. 
Soloists: Bruce Simonds, Jesus Maria 
Sanroma, Nathan Milstein, Ania Dorf- 
mann, Blanch Raisen, Louis Speyer, 
H. Frank Bozyan. 

Young People’s Concerts: Jan. 26, 
Feb. 9, March 9. Soloists: Carol 
Walker, Robert Dew, Gary Graffman, 
the Hillhouse High School Chorus as- 
sisting. 

Pops Series: three indoor concerts 
planned for May in the Arena. Out- 
doors Summer series at the Yale Bowl. 
Soloists are not announced. 

Family Concerts: Nov. 4, 11, 18, 25, 
Dec. 2, 16. 

Woolsey Hall Concert Series, aus- 
pices, School of Music, Yale Univer- 
sity. Woolsey Hall. Daggett M. 
Lee, manager. Seven concerts: Oct. 
30, Nov. 13, Dec. 12, Jan. 23, Feb. 12, 
26, March 12. Soloists and ensem- 
bles: Paul Robeson with assisting art- 
ist William Schatzkamer, General 
Platoff Don Cossacks, Rudolf Serkin, 
Jascha Heifetz, Bidu Sayao, Boston 
Symphony under Serge Koussevitzky. 

Yale University School of Music, 


Richard Donovan, 
of Co-conductor of 
New Haven the New Haven 
Symphony Symphony 


ensemble concerts: management, fac- 
ulty committee. Sprague Memorial 
Hall, capacity 840. Concerts: Nov. 6, 
Dec. 4, Jan. 8, Feb. 19, March 19. 
Soloists and ensembles: Budapest 
String Quartet, Richard-Dyer Bennet, 
Stradivarius Quartet. Special feature: 
Bach program, faculty artists, assisted 
by University Orchestra. 


Yale Glee Club, Hendrie 


Hugo Kortschak, 
Co - conductor 
the 


Bridgeport 
By Erne K. Lacey 

BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
Ghee the leadership of Mrs. Al- 
bert S. Anderson, who is serving 
her second year as club president, the 
Wednesday Afternoon Musical Club 
is completing its: 48th year of suc- 
cessful musical activity. Four splen- 
did programs in the regular artist 
concert series were sponsored by the 


Hall, club and six additional programs of 


Elm Street. Sponsorship, Yale Uni- exceptional interest were presented by 
versity. Marshall Bartholomew, con- the club members during the year. 
ductor. Sprague Hall. Eight con- Ww pee Af Musical 

. : edne y ternoon usica 
certs: Dec. 1 with Harvard Glee Club, Club, Mrs. Albert S. Anderson. 


Dec. 15 with Sarah Lawrence Chorus ; 
Feb. 21, March 23 with Mount Holy- 
oke College Glee Club, April 23 with 
Bryn Mawr Chorus, May 11 with 


president; other officers: Mrs. Harold 
C. Bullard, Mrs. Roger Ter Kuile, 
Mrs. Willard = eg hy = 
. - ; - Bulkeley, Mrs. Harr . Haig. ein 
Briarcliff Chorus, May 18 with Smith Menseeial. seating caneniee 1,500. Four 
College Chorus, June 24. artist concerts: Marina Svetlova, Nov. 

Manhattan Civic Opera Company, 1; Cincinnati Symphony, Nov. 19; 
194 Orange Street. Frank Riggio, Jesus Maria Sanroma, Jan. 24; Risé 
conductor; Giorgio D’Andria, man- Privately sponsored presentations of 
ager. Shubert Theater, capacity 1,600. eight operas. Among those scheduled 


(Continued on page 418) (Continued on page 418) 


La Meri 


America’s foremost 
interpreter of the 
dances of exotic 


peoples. 





Dance Theater 


110 East 59th Street 
New York 22, N. Y. 





Direction: Naticnal Concert 
and Artists Corp. 


PETER PAUL FUCHS 


Musical Staff Metropolitan Opera ™ Musical Director of the 
Metropolitan Opera Artists Ensemble (N.C.A.C.) ™®% Musical 
Director of “Opera for Everyone” (W. Colston Leigh) 


| CONDUCTOR — COACH — ACCOMPANIST 


Arthur Miller, Rep. 














Studio 32, Metropolitan Opera Studios, 1425 Broadway — PE. 6-2634 
Residence: 145 West 86th Street — SC. 4-5227 


OPERA-STAGING 


all over the USA, for single events or opera com- 
panies, done by expert,—formerly Stage Director of 
the State Theatre (Opera House) in Brno, Czecho- 
slovakia. Address inquiries to Mr. E. LUDEK, 1804 
East 100th Street, Cleveland 6, Ohio. 
































Milwaukee 


By ANNA R. RosiINson 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


A BUSY musical season in Milwau- 
kee brings opera, orchestra, bal- 
let and an impressive array of visiting 
artists sponsored by local organiza- 
tions. Musical clubs such as the Arion 
Musical, the Civic Concert Associa- 
tion, the Milwaukee Orchestral Asso- 
ciation, the Civic Music Association, 
all play a vital part in community life, 
Milwaukee Orchestral Association, 
144 East Wells St., Milwaukee 2. 
Norman Merrill Chester, president; 
Mackey Wells, vice-president ; Walter 
Kasten, treasurer; Mrs. Harold E. 
Smith, secretary; Myra Peache, man- 
ager. Pabst Theater, capacity 1,620. 
Ten concerts by Chicago Symphony 
under Désiré Detauw and Hans Lange. 
Dates: Oct. 15, Nov. 5 and 19; Dec. 3 
and 17, Feb. 4, March 4 and 18; April 
1 and 15. Soloists: William Kapell, 
Raya Garbousova, Erica Morini, Alex- 
ander Brailowsky, Zino Francescatti, 
Rudolf Serkin, Claudio Arrau. This 
association will sponsor three addi- 
tional recitals: Alexander Uninsky, 
Nov. 25; Kerstin Thorborg, Jan. 21, 
Salvatore Baccaloni, March 21. 


Civic Concert Association, 633 
North Water St., Milwaukee 2. Anson 
Eldred, president ; Malcolm K. Whyte, 
vice-president; Eliot G. Fitch, treas- 
urer; Anna R. Robinson, secretary. 
Auditorium, capacity 7,000. Series of 
six concerts: Gyorgy Sandor, Nov. 6; 
Marian Anderson, Nov. 20; Bartlett 
and Robertson, Dec. 11; Minneapolis 
Symphony under Mitropoulos, Jan. 26; 
Isaac Stern, March 8; Jan Peerce, 
April 25. 

Arion Musical Club, 718 North 
Milwaukee St., Milwaukee 2. Her- 
man A. Nott, conductor; L. W. Heise, 
president; Bernice Lohr, secretary, 
1945-’46 series: Thomas L. Thomas, 
Nov. 2; Fritz Kreisler, Nov. 26; Don 
Cossacks, Dec. 1; Boston Symphony, 
Koussevitzky conducting, Dec. 8; Mes- 
siah, Arion Chorus, Dec. 18; Heifetz, 
Jan. 15; Casadesus, Feb. 11; St. 
Matthew Passion, Arion Chorus, April 
16; Paul Robeson, April 22. 


_ Margaret Rice Management, newly 
incorporated. Margaret Rice, presi- 
dent; Helen Gunnis, treasurer; Adele 
V. Holtz, secretary. Presents Chicago 
Grand Opera Company: Manon, Oct. 
30; The Marriage of Figaro, Nov. 13; 
Rigoletto, Nov. 19 at the Auditorium ; 
Maggie Teyte at the Athenaeum, Jan. 
6; five Theater Guild productions in 
the Davidson Theater and other artists 
to be announced later. 

Art Institute chamber music series. 
Pro Arte String Quartet, Oct. 16, 
Nov. 27, Dec. 18, Feb. 12, March 26 
and April 23, presented by the Univer- 








“Showed that she could carve a lyrical 
phrase of real beauty.” 


N. Y. World Telegram 


ELIZABETH 


HIPPLE 


PIANIST 


“Slick surfacing and a distinct facility 
at smooth scale work.” 


N. Y. Herald-Tribune 
Jan. 11, 1946 — 2nd N. Y. Recital 


“Chopin, 
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Margaret Rice, 

President of Mar- 

garet Rice Man- 
agement 


Adele V. Holtz, 

Secretary of Mar- 

garet Rice Man- 
agement 


Anson Eldred, 
President of the 
Milwaukee Civic 
Concert Associa- 
tion 

Helen Gunnis, 

Treasurer of Mar- 

garet Rice Man- 

agement 


sity of Wisconsin. 

Diana Gaylen Workshop. Hart 
House String Quartet, Nov. 2; Paul- 
ist Choristers, Nov. 9; Victor Borge 
and Symphonette, Dec. 3; Hansel and 
Gretel by members of Workshop, Jan. 
30; Budapest Quartet, Feb. 22. 

Milwaukee Popular Series, five 
events sponsored by American Legion. 
Rubinoff, Dec. 9; Hollywood Skating 
Revels, Jan. 18, 19 and 20; Platoff 
Don Cossacks, Feb. 10; Tito Guizar 
and company, date to be announced. 

Young People’s Symphonic Band, 
Edward J. Zielinski, conductor, Mil- 
waukee Vocational School, Jan. 24. 

Young People’s, Orchestra, Milton 
Rusch, conductor, Milwaukee Voca- 
tional School, Feb. 20; orchestra and 
band in song festival and concert, 
May 7. 

Pabst Theatre Course, Mrs. Peache, 
manager. New York Civic Opera. 
three operas: Carmen, Jan. 24; Bar- 
ber of Seville, Jan. 25; Cavalleria 
Rusticana and Pagliacci, Jan. 26. 
Sigmund Romberg and company, Jan. 
27. Other events to be announced 
later. 

Milwaukee Friends of Music, 622 
North Water St. Sponsors of the 
Milwaukee Symphony Orchestra. Dr. 
Julius Ehrlich, conductor. Presenting 
four concerts at the Pabst Theater: 
Dorothy Sarnoff, soprano, Dec. 3; or- 
chestra concert, Feb. 4, soloist later; 
Bronislaw Huberman, March 11; 
Maurice Eisenberg, April 8. Manager, 
Harold M. Mottram. 





La Crosse 


By Haro_p YOUNGBERG 


LA CROSSE, WIS. 

a Community Concert Associa- 

tion, Vocational and Adult 

School, Civic Choir and Messiah 

Chorus provide an abundance of musi- 
cal fare for La Crosse. 

Community Concert Association, 
John Felton, president; other officers, 
Verne Huber, Mrs. F. A. Douglas, 
Harold Youngberg. La Crosse Vo- 
cational School Auditorium, seating 
1,230. Four events: Marisa Regules, 


WISCONSIN 


Frederick Schulte, 
Conductor of the 
Racine Symphony 


Nov. 19; Erica Morini, Jan. 29; Jen- 
nie Tourel, Feb. 7; Minneapolis Sym- 
phony under Dimitri Mitropoulos, 
March 3, with unannounced soloist. 

La Crosse Symphony, at present 
not offering concerts due to shortage 
of players, but a high school symphony 
of seventy-five musicians is active un- 
der Leigh Elder and represents all 
schools of the city and is sponsored by 
the Vocational and Adult School of 
La Crosse. 

Civic Choir, sponsored by Voca- 
tional and Adult School, Mr. Young- 
berg, conductor, Christmas concert, 
Dec. 10, repeated at Camp McCoy on 
Dec. 17; Spring concert presenting 
Fauré’s Requiem on May 7. 

Messiah Chorus, auspices of La 
Crosse Lutheran Churches under E. 
M. Saterbak. One performance, Dec. 
16. University of Wisconsin Alumni 
present the Pro Arte String Quartet 
in two performances at State Teachers 
College; High schools, Junior and 
Elementary schools to offer music fes- 
tival in May. Mr. Youngberg is di- 
rector of music education. 


Racine 


By Dorotny M. LAwTon 
RACINE, WIS. 


| tas rarer hoa by the Diana Gaylen 
Workshop, a new concert series has 
been introduced in Racine this season, 
supplementing those of the Racine 
Symphony and the concerts sponsored 
by the Civic Music Association. Two 
holiday performances of the Messiah 
were offered during the Christmas 
season. 

Racine Symphony, Frederick 
Schulte, conductor; George Gosieski, 
president; Warren Dana, secretary- 
treasurer; Edward Higgins, business 
manager. Mainstreet Theatre, capac- 
ity 1,100. Four concerts: Nov. 20, 
Dec. 9, Feb. 19 and April 9. Soloists: 
Virginia Haskins and Rudolph Reuter. 
Special features: Messiah at Christ- 





mas, with aid of Arion Musical Club 
of Milwaukee and the soloists Ray- 
mond McAfee, Jr., Helen Hekman, 
Ralph Nichaus, Signe Quale. Winners 
in local voice audition will be pres- 
ented as soloists at Feb. 19 concert. 


Racine Civic Music Association, 
H. B. Frame, president; other of- 
ficers: Elsie Jacobson, vice-president ; 
Mrs. Clyde Simpelaar, treasurer ; Lou- 
ise Jorgenson, secretary. Mainstreet 
Theatre. Five concerts: Northwest 
Sinfonietta, Oct. 17; Joseph Schuster, 
Dec. 4; Mario Berini, Jan. 28; Amer- 
ican Ballad Singers, Feb. 12; Alex- 
ander Brailowsky, March 19. 


Diana Gaylen Workshop, Ray- 
mond E. Mitchell, executive director ; 
Diana Gaylen, artistic director; Jos- 
eph Balestrieri, business manager; 
Ruth Parent, president; Dolores 
Dvorak, secretary; Tom Balistrieri, 
treasurer. Concert series: Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin, Oct. 23; Paulist Chor- 
isters, Nov. 23; Victor Borge, Dec. 4; 
Hansel and Gretel, Jan. 1; Veloz and 
Yolanda, March 18. 


Wisconsin College Singers, mixed 
chorus. Mrs. J. A. Jacobson, con- 
ductor, Memorial Hall, capacity 2,200. 
One presentation a year of Handel’s 
Messiah, Oct. 30 with soloists; Ted 
Linsey, Mark Love, Ruth Slater, 
Maud Nosler. 





Doris 


STERER 


Contralto 
TOWN HALL 


January 5th, 1946 


“Miss Sierer's rich, dark voice, 
with brilliant high tones, was 
effective with admirable intona- 
tion and intelligible diction." 


New York Times 
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“Rich, full tones, 





emma PITT 


CONTRALTO 


exceptionally firm and bright. 
sound above the staff rarely at the command of contraltos.”— 


Glamorous 


—Noel Straus, New York Times 


Now Booking 1945-46. Talent Registry, { E. 57th St., N. Y.—PL. 3-6160 
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Charleston 


By FL LoreNcE MILLIGAN 


CHARLESTON, S. C. 


HE Charleston Choral Society 

was organized on Sept. 21 with 
a charter membership of 71; the pres- 
ent enrollment is 111 active and four 
non-active members. It is planned as 
a community enterprise, admission re- 
stricted to proved vocal ability and 
conformity with regulations. Two 
concerts are to be given in the current 
season and three in the future; both 
secular and sacred music to be offered. 
Local soloists are to be given oppor- 
tunity for public appearance with the 
society. Vernon W. Weston, conduc- 
tor, is organist at Citadel Square Bap- 
tist Church and head of his own school 
of piano and voice. 

Charleston Choral Society, 237 
King St., Vernon W. Weston, conduc- 
tor; H. Winfield Grymes, president; 
other officers: Grace L. Templeton, 
David T. Bressler, Audrey L. Proc- 
tor, W. Gertrude Cappelmann; man- 
agement, Mary W. Weston, Albert P. 
Taylor, Florence Milligan, O. Down- 
ing Murray. Memminger Auditorium, 
seating 1,040. Two concerts, Jan. 28, 
May (to be announced). Soloists: 
Jane Tomerlin, Legare Van Ness, 
Dorothy Taylor, Jack Marvin, Mary 
Elizabeth Bellinger, Eugene West. 

Charleston Symphony, 97 Rutledge 
Ave. J. Albert Fracht, conductor ; Lt. 
Col. A. G. D. Wiles, president; other 
officers: Rudolph Siegling, Mrs. R. 
Grier Robinson, Martha Laurens Pat- 
terson, Julius E. Schroeder; Huger 


Sinkler, counsel; Maud Winthrop 
Gibbon, manager. Memminger Audi- 
torium. Three pairs of major con- 


certs, Dec. 3-4, Feb. 4-5, March 11-12. 
Soloists, Ruth Freeman, George John- 
son, Maxine Johnson, Frances Lehn- 
erts, David Davis, Joan Geilfuss, win- 
ner of adult contest; Frederick Sahl- 
mann, winner of junior contest. Adult 
and junior local contests for appear- 
ance with orchestra. Free pre-con- 
cert program for school children, un- 
der sponsorship of Parent-Teachers’ 
Association. Chamber group in local 
appearances. 

Community Concert Association, 
Mrs. I. Grier Linton, president; other 
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Spartanburg 


By Morre.yt L. THomas 


SPARTANBURG, §S. C. 
STABLISHMENT of: a_ $500 
fellowship for young singers is 

a new project of the Spartanburg 
Music Festival Association, Edwin 
Gerschefski, director, which has fen- 
tatively set its festival dates for the 
fourth week-end in March. The Civic 
Music Association noted a further in- 
crease in membership in 1945. 
Converse College Concerts, School 
of Music, Converse College. Edwin 
Gerschefski, dean. Twichell Audi- 
torium, seating 2,200. Among. this 
year’s features will be two-day visits 
by Ives Tinayre, and Ralph Kirk- 
patrick; a Christmas program by the 
College Chorus, conducted by Lionel 
Nowak, with Radiana Pazmor as 
soloist; an organ recital by Theodore 
Pierce, assisted by Mary Evelyn 
Goody, ’cellist; three public recitals 
by students of the School of Music, 
in addition to the regular fortnightly 
series; a May Day concert by the 
Converse College Glee Club, Glenn 
Stables, conductor ; and senior recitals 
by Sylvia Bodenhorn, Elizabeth Em- 
mett, Malinda Jennings, Peggy John- 
son, Harvey Newsom, and Marguerite 
Willauer. The Spartanburg Junior 
Chamber of Commerce sponsored a 
— by Helen Jepson on Decem- 
ry. 
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Vernon W. Weston, 

Conductor of the 

Charleston Choral 
Society 


J. Albert Fracht, 

Conductor of the 

Charleston Sym- 
phony 


officers, Mrs. Vernon Weston, Mrs. 
L. Russell Rawls, Martha Laurens 


Patterson, Lawrence W. Barrett, 
Florence Milligan. Memminger Au- 
ditorium. Five concerts: Marina 
Svetlova, Alexis Dolinoff, Elena 


Imaz, Oct. 25; Pittsburgh Symphony, 
Fritz Reiner conducting, Nov. 23; 
Robert Casadesus, Jan. 8; Erica Mo- 
rini, Feb. 25; Jean Carlton, March 18. 

Musical Art Club, 136 Meeting St. 
Mrs. L. Russell Rawls, president; 
other officers, Susan Bennett, Mrs. H. 
Winfield Grymes, Elizabeth Bischoff, 
Louise Mathis, Jack Haddock, Mrs. 


John Lengnick, Lawrence Barrett, 
Rudolph Siegling, Raymond M. 
Young. Seven musicales; soloists, 


Nancy Linton, Doris Sprowls, George 
Johnson, Hester Finger, Norman 
Farrow, Dorothea Farrow, Walton 
Locke, Myriam Hamer Rogers, and 
others. Holds teachers’ forum, works 
with juniors, affiliated with National 
Federation of Music Clubs. 

Citadel Square Baptist Church, 
seventh annual performance of Messi- 
ah, Vernon W. Weston, conductor, 
Dec. 19. Chorus of 100. Church Au- 
ditorium, seating 1,400. Soloists, Jane 
Tomerlin, O. Downing Murray, Hya- 
cinthe Van Ness, Vera Dukes, Fran- 
ces Schachte, Jack Marvin, Norman 
Farrow, Mary Elizabeth Bellinger, 
Eugene West. 

St. Philip’s Church, twenty-third 
annual performance of  Stainer’s 
Crucifixion. Good Friday afternoon. 
Seats 900. Parish choir augmented to 
100 by singers of community. Dorothy 
Bollwinkle, organist. 
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Civic Music Association, president, 
Jesse W. Boyd; treasurer, Anna 
Margaret Williams; secretary, Mrs. 
R. A. Patterson; assistant secretary, 
Mrs. Hartwell Anderson; assistant 
treasurer, Frank Crews. Twichell 
Auditorium. Five concerts: Markoya- 
Dolin, Nov. 16; Jan Peerce, Jan. 26; 
the National Symphony, Hans Kind- 


ler conducting, Feb. 19; Eleanor 
Steber, March 14; Luboshutz-Nemen- 
off, April 3. 


Spartanburg Music Festival. Di- 
rector, Edwin Gerschefski. Twichell 
Auditorium. President, Perry Ses- 
sions; other officers: Frank Crews, 
Paul C. Thomas, Sara Phifer, Anna 
Margaret Williams. Fall concert 
presented the Spartanburg Symphony 
under Guy Hutchins; spring festival 
will bring symphonic music witb 
soloists; Pinafore, under Leroy Tebbs, 
New York teacher added this year 
to Converse staff as guest artist in 
voice. 

Converse Scholarships in Music 
and drama. To be awarded March 
2 by Converse College. A $500 
graduate fellowship offered in voice 
for one year’s study at the School of 
Music,. open to men and women. 
$1,000 available for freshmen scholar- 
ships in piano, organ, voice, string 
and wind instruments. $100 scholar- 
ship to be awarded by speech and 
drama department. Music contests to 


be held in Twichell Auditorium; 
speech and drama in the Little 
Theatre. 


Spartanburg Church Choir Asso- 








Edwin Gerschefski, Perry Sessions, 

Director of the President of the 

Spartanburg Music Spartanburg Music 
Festival Festival 


ciation, Mr. Tebbs, conductor. Twich- 
ell Auditorium. Edward C. Wright- 
son, president; Alice Wallace, secre- 
tary-treasurer; Theodore Pierce, ac- 
companist. 150 singers from 14 
Spartanburg choirs, assisted by the 
Spartanburg Symphony and _ soloist, 
Messiah, Dec. 16. Tentative plans 
call for second concert during Easter 
season. 





Columbia 


Cari Bamberger, 
Conductor of the 
Columbia Festival 


COLUMBIA, §. C. 

NEW feature of the Columbia 
Music Festival orchestra’s five- 
week season will be an Easter concert 
on April 20, with a chorus of several 
hundred school children together with 
the Southern Symphony under Carl 


Bamberger, presenting music from 
Parsifal. 

Columbia Music Festival, 13 Ar- 
cade. Auspices, Columbia Music 


Festival Association, Carl Bamberger, 
conductor; Latta R. Johnston, chair- 
man of the festival association; Mrs. 
Fred Parker, vice-chairman; Caroline 
Voigt, secretary; Claude P. Davis, 
treasurer; James Y. Perry, general 
manager. Columbia Township Audi- 
torium, seating 3,500. Ten concerts 
on season ticket series from April 13- 
May 4. Soloists: Jascha Heifetz, Ru- 





SOUTH CAROLINA 


dolf Serkin, Dorothy Kirsten, Alex- 
ender Kipnis, Gerald Warburg. Spe- 
cial features: Rigoletto, Pittsburgh 
Symphony, Ballet Russe de Monte 
Carlo, The Southern Symphony. The 
Columbia Choral Society will sing 
with the Southern Symphony during 
the annual spring festival in May. 

Columbia Choral Society, 13 Ar- 
cade. Auspices, Columbia Music 
Festival Association, Mr. Bamberger, 
conductor; Dan W. Davis, president. 
Columbia Township Auditorium. 
Strauss’ The Bat, May 4. Soloists 
for this performance to be announced 
later. 


Greenville 








Mrs. A. L. McPher- 


H. Merrills Lewis, 
Conductor of the 
Greenville Bach 


Choir 


son, Treasurer of 


the Bach Choir 


By ELeANorR Barton 
GREENVILLE, §. C. 
Bp cm CLOSE of the war brought 
new impetus to this city’s musical 
season and events have taken on new 
brilliance with the advent of peace. 
The Community Concert Association 
continues to provide an outstanding 
concert course and local events are 
by no means uninteresting. The Bach 
Choir concerts are of especial note. 
Other organizations of the citv also 
provide their full share of cultural 
interest. 

Community Concert Association. 
O. Y. Brownlee, president. Womans 
College auditorium, seating 1,300. 
Four concerts: Busch Little Sym- 
phony, Oct. 18; Bartlett and Robert- 
son, Dec. 17; Risé Stevens, Feb. 7, 
and William Primrose, March 22. 

Bach Choir, auspices of Furman 
University and the City of Greenville. 
H. Merrills Lewis, conductor; Clif- 
ford B. Denison, president, Woman's 
College auditorium. Three concerts: 
Dec. 2, April 4 and 5. Soloists, Caro- 
lyn Yokeley, Arnold E. Putman. At 
the April concerts for the annual Bach 
festival it is hoped to have Paula 


(Continued on page 415) 











School of Music 








CONVERSE COLLEGE 


Spartanburg, South Carolina 


A Leading Conservatory of the South 
EDWIN GERSCHEFSKI, Dean 


National Association of Schools of Music accreditment in under- 
graduate and graduate fields; non-sectarian, co-educational and pro- 
fessional music school offering Bachelor of Music and Master of 
Music degrees; also B.A. degree with music major for regular students 
of Converse College for women. 
academic curricula; dormitories. A progressive institution interested 
in the development of American traits in music. 


GRADUATE SCHOOL — OPERA DEPARTMENT — SUMMER SCHOOL 
Annual Contests for Music and Drama Scholarships 
$500 Graduate Scholarship in Voice 
Write for Particulars 


Sponsor of THE SPARTANBURG MUSIC FESTIVAL 


Competitive scholarships; full 
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Albin O. Holder, 
President of the 
J. N. Adam and 
Company Opera 
Foundation 


By BENNo ROSENHEIMER 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
| enon ig and interesting develop- 
ents in Buffalo have added much 
to its musical history with the coming 
of William Steinberg, new musical 
director of the Buffalo Philharmonic, 
the brilliant concert series and special 
events presented by Zorah Berry, the 
large following created by the Buffalo 
Chamber Music Society, the Guido 
Male Chorus under Arnold Cornelis- 
sen, the Buffalo Civic Orchestra and 
many other musical clubs and organ- 
izations. These have raised the 
standard in this city to a higher level, 
and an even brighter outlook for the 
season 1946-47. 

Buffalo Philharmonic, Pennsyl- 
vania and Porter Avenues. Auspices 
of the Buffalo Philharmonic Orches- 
tra Society, Inc., William Steinberg, 
musical director; Rudolph Doblin, 
assistant director; James Howe, presi- 
dent; Edward H. Kavinoky, first vice- 
president; Robert E. MacIntyre, 
manager. Kleinhans Music “Hall, 
seating capacity 3,000. Regular series 
of ten symphony concerts presented 
semi-monthly in Kleinhans Music 
Hall sold out completely for the first 
time in its history, twenty Friday 
evening concerts of a popular type, a 
series of eleven children’s concerts 
and out of town engagements in near- 
by surrounding communities. 

Zorah Berry Series, Court and 
Pearl — Mrs. Zorah Berry, 
manager. Kleinhans Music Hall, seat- 
ing capacity 3,000. Artists this season 
include: Paul Robeson, ee 
Jeanette MacDonald, Oct. 23; James 
Melton, Nov. 13; First Piano 
tet, Nov. 27; Blanche Thebom, ow 

; Jascha Heifetz, Jan. 29; Vladi- 
mir Horowitz, Feb. 26; Arrau and 
Szigeti, March 12; Bidu Sayao, 
March 26. Extra added attractions: 
Rosario and Antonio, Dec. 1; Bacca- 
loni and his Commedia dell’Arte 
Players, March 23; Don Cossacks, 
Dec. 9; Minneapolis Symphony, Feb. 
9; Pittsburgh Symphony, March 4, 
and the Philadelphia Orchestra, April 


Buffalo Chamber Music Society, 
Chauncey J. Hamlin, president; Mrs. 
George T. Ballachey, Mrs. Frederick 
T. Slee, Mrs. Charles Penney, 
vice-presidents; Cameron Baird, secre- 
tary; Mrs. Richard Noye, treasurer ; 
Maulsby Kimball, chairman executive 
committee ; Mary Gail Clark, man- 
ager, 834 Auburn Avenue, Buffalo, 
N. Y. Mary Seaton Room, Kleinhans 
Music Hall, seating capacity, 800. 
Completel sold out during season 
1945-46. Five chamber music concerts, 
two by the Budapest String Quartet, 
Nov. 12 and Jan. 14; Alexander 
Schneider and Ralph Kirkpatrick, 
March 18; Guilet Quartet, April 1; 
the Kroll Piano Quartet, May 13. The 
Budapest Quartet will also present a 
cycle of chamber music at the home 
of Chauncey Hamlin, 1014 Delaware 
Avenue, on Jan. 12 and 13, assisted by 
Fred Ressel, solo viola, and Rudolf 
Doblin, solo ’cello, of the Buffalo Phil- 
harmonic. The success of the Chamber 


Robert E. Macin- 
tyre, Manager of 
the Buffalo Phil- 


harmonic 
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Mrs. Zorah B. Berry, 

Manager of the 

Buffalo Artists 
Series 


William Steinberg, 
Conductor of the 
Buffalo Philhar- 


monic 


Arnold Cornelissen, 
Conductor of the 
Guido Male Chorus 


Jan P. Bolanek, 

Conductor of the 

Buffalo Civic Or- 
chestra 


Music Society and its large member- 
ship this season is through the earnest 
efforts of Mr. and Mrs. Bernard 
Simon, in charge of the membership 
drive. 

Buffalo Chromatic Club Evening 
Artist Series, Mrs. Frank M. Potts, 
president; Mrs. Winifred E. Corey, 
chairman of publicity; Zorah B. Berry, 
manager of artist series. Kleinhans 
Music Hall, seating capacity 800, 
Mary Seaton Room. Artists Thelma 
Altman, soprano, Dec. 17; 
Fleischer, pianist, Jan. 21; Ruth ae 
selt, violinist, April 8. The season 
also includes concerts by the members 
of the Chromatic Club 

Guido Male Chorus, Inc., Ernest 
W. Bennett, president; Frank A. 
Trumbel, vice-president; Arthur R. 
Sydow, secretary; George R. Rub, 
treasurer; Arnold Cornelissen, con- 
ductor and musical director; Reed 
Jerome, accompanist. Two concerts 
annually. First concert, Dec. 3, with 
Ardis Molitor, soprano, as assisting 
artist; second concert to be announced 
later. Statler Hotel Ballroom, capa- 
city 1,250. 

Buffalo Civic Sympheny, Parks 
Department, City Hall, Buffalo. Jan 
P. Wolanek, po Maser. Arthur Ko- 
walski, secretary; Eugene Gay-Tifft, 
treasurer; Benno rarest lk —— 
ager. ring” ny | summer 
concerts at the Albright Art “Gallery, 
Delaware Park, Civic Prom Concerts 
at Municipal Auditorium. The con- 
certs are under the auspices of Parks 
Commission of the City of Buffalo. 


Potsdam 
POTSDAM, N. Y. 


HE 80 members of the State 

Symphony are students of the 
State Teachers College, especially of 
the Crane Department of Music. 
Numerous concerts are given in other 
centers. 

Potsdam State Symphony, State 
Teachers College. Sponsorship, State 
Department of Education. Dr. Sam- 
uel Spurbeck, conductor; Maurice 
Baritaud, assistant conductor; Jane 
Berlin, president ; Marion Parker, vice 
president ; Beryl Schuttler, secretary- 
treasurer; Carl Druba, manager. 
Teachers College Auditorium, capaci- 
ty, 900. Eight to ten appearances: 
Potsdam Clarkson College of Tech- 
nology Fiftieth Anniversary Convo- 
cation, Oct. 8; Fauré Anniversary, 
Nadia Boulanger, guest, conducting 
the Requiem, Dec. 16; Potsdam, and 
—— contemplated in the area, 

eb. 28. 





NEW YORK 


Roland E. Chesley, 

Manager of the 

Utica Great Artist 
Series 


Utica 


By E.tis KENNEDY BALDWIN 


UTICA, N. Y. 


YMPHONY concerts, vocalists 

instrumental artists are listed in 
the programs scheduled by local asso- 
ciations and impresarios in a season 
so balanced that all individuals caring 
for music will find something to 
satisfy their interests. 

Manhattan Grand Opera Company, 
Melody Shop, Blandina Street, aus- 
pices of the Utica Opera Guild, 
Nicholas Gualillo, conductor; local 
manager, Bernard Schoneger; presi- 
dent, Josephine Danella; secretary, 
Ann Selden; treasurer, Harry Mark- 
son. Proctor High School Audi- 
torium, capacity, 1,450. Tosca with 
Leonora Corona, Nov. 21; Cavalleria 
Rusticana and Pagliacci, Feb. 28; 
La Giocanda April 25. 

Great Artists Series, Stanley The- 
ater, capacity, 2,950, Roland E. Ches- 
ley, manager. Four events, Leon 
Fleischer, pianist and Erma Solovioff, 
violinist, Oct. 15; Marian Anderson, 
Nov. 27; Minneapolis Symphony, 
Feb. 1; ballet to be announced. 
March 29. 

Civic Musical Society, Munson- 
Williams-Proctor Institute. Edgar J. 
Alderwick, Berrian Shute, co-conduc- 
tors. R. Stuart Andrews, president ; 
other officers, Mrs. Reginald Evans, 
Emil A. Hill. Proctor High School 
auditorium, capacity, 1450. Egon 
Petri, soloist, Shute conducting Civic 
Orchestra, Dec. 17; Ossy Renardy, 
soloist, Alderwick conducting, 
20; Cecil Davis, soloist, Alderwick 
conducting, April 12; three New 
York artists to be announced later 
with orchestra and Civic Chorus, 
Shute conducting, May 3; Civic Band, 
10 summer concerts, new conductor to 
be named. 

B Sharp Musical Club, 24 Oxford 
Road, New Hartford, auspices of 
Community Concerts. Mrs. Tracy 
Humphrey, president; other officers: 
Mrs. Pirnie Pritchard, Eleanor Bren- 
nan. Proctor High School auditorium. 
Walter Hautzig, Oct. 17; Cincinnati 
Symphony, Walter Heermann con- 
ducting, afternoon and evening, Nov. 
15; Risé Stevens, March 19; Walter 
Cassell, April 8 

Chamber Music Society of Utica, 
1605 Sherman Drive, Dr. A. P. 
Saunders, manager. Grace Church 
auditorium, capacity, 800. Kraueter 
Trio Nov. 10, 11 and 12; spring con- 
cert to be announced 

Etude Club, 2 Geer Avenue. Mar- 
garet Terry, president; other officers : 
Mary Elizabeth Gallagher and Mrs. 
Hariss Nathan. Proctor High School 
auditorium, James Melton, Dec. 13; 
spring recital to be announced. 

New American Grand Opera Com- 
pany, Grazianos, Bleecker at Mo- 
hawk. Anthony Faga, manager. Era 
Tognolo in Madame Butterfly Oct. 
23. Avon Theater, capacity, 1,500. 
Two other operas scheduled but not 
announced. 

Central New York Eisteddfod, 
Arthur Roberts, City Hall, sponsored 


Feb. - 


Mrs. JohnA. 
Mathews, Chair- 
man of Elmira 
Community Con- 


certs 


school 
artists, 


by St. David’s Society’ 
choruses, orchestras, guest 
wal: Proctor auditorium. 

Colgate University Series at Ham- 
ilton, N, Y., near Utica, Colgate 
Memorial Chapel, capacity, 1,000, 
management, Colgate Concert Com- 
mittee, Hamilton. Miliza Korjus, 
Henry Bove, Glanco D’Attili, Oct. 9; 
Luboshutz and Nemenoff, Nov. 8; 
Edmund Kurtz, Nov. 14; Handel’s 
Messiah, Community Chorus, Dec. 
14; Budapest String Quartet, Jan. 
10; Constance Keene, Jan. 24; Ruth 
Brall, Feb. 7; Joseph Szigeti, "Mason 
Jones, March 11; Suzanne Bloch, 
Edith Weiss-Mann, March 28; René 
LeRoy, April 14; Rochester Civic 
Orchestra, Guy Fraser Harrison con- 
ducting, April 26. 





Elmira 


By Marion K. Srocker 


ELMIRA, N. Y¥ 
‘THE. finest of music is brought to 
Elmira under sponsorship of the 
Community Concert Association and 
its parent organization, the Thursday 
Morning Musicales. The city also 
supports its own Little Symphony and 
two choral groups, the Junior League 
Chorus and the Barber Shop Chorus 
Communi Concert Association, 
auspices of Thursday Morning Musi- 
cales. Mrs. John A. Mathews, chair- 
man; Mrs. Robert P. McDowell, co 
chairman; Mrs. Alexander Weaver, 
secretary; F. Brockway Blossom, 
treasurer; Flora Miller, assistant 
treasurer. Keeney Theater; capacity 
attendance of 2,300 (and waiting list). 
Admission by association membership 
only. Four concerts: William Prim- 
rose, violinist, Nov. 15; Baltimore 
Symphony, Dec. 6; Draper and Adler, 
Jan. 17; Sayao and Charles Kullman, 


Feb. 14. 

Thursday Morning Musicales, six 
to eight morning recitals given 
members and a subscription series of 
three evening concerts: Nikolai Grau- 
dan, cellist, and Joanna Graudan, 
pianist; Nov. 8; Jean Carlton, so- 
meee Jan. 31; Dalies Franz, pianist, 

arch 21. Morning events, the Park 
Church lecture room, sea 300: 
evening events, the Park Church audi- 
torium, seating 1,200. President, Ruth 
Christian Welch; secretary, Mrs. 
Stephen Hart; treasurer, Mrs. Sum- 
ner O. Smith; chairman of program 
committee, Mrs. Morris Dreyfus. 

Little Symphony, Martin Wenzel, 
conductor ; 30 pieces. Auspices Thurs- 
day Morning Musicales. Rehearsals 
every Monday night at the Park 
Church Lecture Room. Two concerts 
annually at Southside High School 
auditorium, seating 1,160. 

Junior Lea Chorus, auspices of 
the Elmira Yonder League. Gwynn 
S. Bement, director of about 30 mem- 
bers. Weekly rehearsals at Elmira 
College. Appears at community func- 
tions, occasionally in conjunction with 
the Barber Shop Chorus. 

Barber Shop Chorus, quartets 
from the Elmira Chapter of the So- 
ciety for the Preservation and En- 
couragement of Barber Shop Quartets 
in America. DeWitt K. Botts, director 
of about 24 members. Weekly re- 
hearsals at the Park Church choir 
room. New this year, the chorus sings 
at community functions. 
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By GENEVIEVE TUCKER 


SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 


Y frets San Antonio’s appetite for 
good music has grown by what it 
fed on is made evident by the capacity 
audiences that have welcomed open- 
ing concerts and the continued high 
rate of attendance. Fifteen subscrip- 
tion symphony concerts; six Sunday 
Twilight Chamber Music concerts. 
complimentary to season ticket hold- 
ers; three operas ; Pop concerts, young 
peoples’ concerts, free concerts in 
Army camps and hospitals, and twen- 
ty radio broadcasts is the orchestra 
schedule for the seventh season under 
Max Reiter. The Friends of Music 
Series, sponsored by Mrs. James E. 
Devoe, has eight prize events and 
the Tuesday Musical Club’s Artist 
Series of four concerts continues for 
the 23rd season to fill the need of 
afternoon concerts. Our Lady of the 
Lake College offers a course of three 
recitals and the Alamo Chapter Amer- 
ican Guild of Organists has an ex- 
tensive program. 


San Antonio Symphony, auspices 
Symphony Society of San Antonio, 
209 Travis Bldg. Max Reiter, con- 
ductor; E. H. Keator, president; 
Pauline Washer Goldsmith, manager. 
Municipal Auditorium, seating 6,000. 
15 subscription concerts. Soloists: 
Mischa Elman, Nov. 10; Bartlett and 
Robertson, Nov. 24; Blanche Thebom, 
Dec. 1; orchestral ‘program, Dec. 7; 
Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo, Dec. 15; 
Apollo Boy’s Choir, Dec. 21; Yehudi 
Menuhin, Jan. 5; Dorothy Kirsten, 
Jan. 19; Leonard Warren, Jan. 26; 
Zinka Milanov, Feb. 2; Rosario and 
Antonio, Feb. 9; William Kapell, Feb. 
15; Sir Thomas Beecham, guest con- 
ductor, March 2; Igor Gorin, March 
9; Isaac Stern, March 16; Alexander 
Brailowsky, March 23; Jeanette Mac- 
Donald, Nov. 18; chamber music con- 
cert, Dec. 15; children’s concerts, Jan. 
16, Feb. 6, March 20. Opera events: 
Carmen, Tosca, La Traviata with 
Risé Stevens, Grace Moore, Licia 
Albanese, Charles Kullman, Frederick 
Jagel, Lawrence Tibbett, Walter Cas- 
sel and Richard Bonelli. 


Friends of Music Series, St. 
thony Hotel, 


An- 
Mrs. James E. Devoe, 
sponsor. Municipal Auditorium. Eight 
concerts: Fritz Kreisler, Nov. 15; 
Miliza Korjus, Nov. 26; Alicia Mar- 
kova and Anton Dolin, Dec. 2; Artur 
Rubinstein, Dec. 13; Novotna-Singher, 
Jan. 21; Don Cossack Chorus, Feb. 4; 
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dent of the Tues- 
day Musical Art- 








’ Max Reiter, 
ductor of the San 


Irene Manning, March 4; First Piano 
Quartet, March 14. 


Tuesday 
auspices Tuesday 


Musical Artist ‘Series, 
Musical Club, 515 
West Euclid Ave.; president, Mrs. 
Hollis L. Bridgman; artist series 
chairman, Mrs. Peter J. Hennessey; 
booking chairman, Mrs. Rufus J. 
Smith, 609 Contour Drive. San Pedro 
Playhouse, seating 656. Four concerts 
yearly. Martha Lipton, Oct. 30; 
Fredell Lack, Nov. 27; Dougherty 
and Ruzicka, Feb. 12; Conrad Thi- 
bault March 26. 

Our Lady of the Lake College, 
24th and Durango Sts. College audi- 


torium, seatmg 1,000. Joaquin Nin- 
Culmeil, pianist, Nov. 8; Florence 
Mercur, pianist, Nov. 25; Benno 


Rabinoff, violinist, Jan. 7. 

Alamo Chapter American Guild 
of Organists, Eunice Schilling, Dean, 
627 Mistletoe Ave. Clarence Watters, 
organ recital, Nov. 11, St. John’s 
Lutheran Church; David Craighead, 
Jan. 27. Mrs. Frank Harnmett, Estelle 
Jones, Mary Head, April 1. 

Sunken Garden Theatre Attrac- 


tions, Inc., Robert Brink, manager. 


Con- 


Se Antonio Symphony 






















Harvey Patterson 


The San Jose Mission in San Antonio 


605 Augusta Street. Harry Jersig, 
president; Howard Davis, treasurer. 
Sunken Garden Theatre, Brackenridge 
Park. Seating 3,000. Five Light 
Operas, guest stars in leading roles. 


San Antonio Chamber Music So- 
ciety, Dr. Eric Sorantin, director, 
822 Ogden Street. West Parlor Muni- 
cipal Auditorium, seating 150, Sorantin 
Ensemble, Dec. 18; Jacques Gordon 
String Quartet, Jan. 31. Hart House 
String Quartet, Feb. 18; Sorantin 
Ensemble, March 29. 





El Paso 


By Mary Goopsar Morcan 


EL PASO, TEX. 


Te E El Paso Symphony, which 
gives five concerts in the season, is 
under the leadership of H. Arthur 
Brown. Visiting artists appear under 
the auspices of the Ways and Means 
Concert Series, Community Concerts 
and Mrs. Hallett Johnson. 


El Paso Symphony, Hotel Hilton, 
H. Arthur Brown, conductor and di- 
rector. Major Dorrance Roderick, 
president ; Edward C. Heid, executive 
Hos -president. Liberty Hall, seating 

2,934. Five concerts: Lauritz Mel- 
chior, Nov. 26; Abram Chasins, Dec. 
27; Nathan Milstein, Feb. 11; Bart- 
lett and Robinson, March 25; Law- 
rence Tibbett, April 22. 


Ways and Means Concert Series 
of the El Paso Symphony Society. 
Mrs. A. F. Quisenberry, chairman. 
Liberty Hall. Eight concerts: Foot- 
light Favorites, Sept. 30; Helen Jep- 
son, Nov. 7; Angel Street, Dec. 3; 
Ballet Russe, Dec. 12; Russian Ballet 
by the Ballet Theatre, Feb. 26; Sal- 
vatore Baccaloni, March 4; Paul 
Draper and Larry Adler, March 16; 
Philadelphia Orchestra, Eugene Or- 
mandy, May 17. 


Community Concert Association, 
Hotel Cortez. Dr. Anton Berkman, 


president; executive secretary, Mrs. 
Hallett Johnson. Liberty Hall. Five 
concerts: Alexander Kipnis, Nov. 30; 


Jussi Bjoerling, Feb. 2; Rudolf Serkin, 
Feb.. 16; Jascha Heifetz, March 1; 
Jennie Tourel, April 1. 


Mrs. Hallett Johnson Artist Series, 
Hotel Cortez. Mrs. Hallett Johnson, 
manager. Liberty Hall. Seven con- 
certs: Tipica Orchestra from Mexico, 
Oct. 25; Lecueno Boys’ Orchestra 
with singers and dancers from Ha- 
vana, Nov. 24; Alberto Dominguez 
with Marimba Orchestra, Jan. 24; 
Carmen Amaya and troupe, March 14; 
a series of Pan-American attractions. 
San Carlo Opera, Dec. 31 and Jan. 1; 





Glen R. Johnson, 
Director of Music, 
University of Texas 
College of Mines 


H. Arthur Brown, 
Conductor of the 
El Paso Symphony 


Mischa Elman, Jan. 17; San Francisco 
Ballet, Feb. 6. 


Special features: Chaplain Robert 
Stevenson, master classes, Sept. 10 and 
11; Abram Chasins, master classes, 
Dec. 28 and 29; sponsored by CoHege 
of Mines, branch of University of 
Texas, Glen Johnson, director. 


Galveston 


GALVESTON, TEX. 

TTRACTIONS in Galveston con- 
tinue to draw increasing and 
enthusiastic audiences to Town Halli 
and Civic Music Association events. 


Town Hall Series, City Auditor- 









Daniel Sternberg, 

Chairman of the 

Baylor University 
Music School 


Mrs. A. R. Wilson, 
President of the 
Waco Symphony 






ium, capacity 3,500, Thomas G. Rice, 
manager. Soloists and ensembles: Mil- 
iza Korjus, Nov. 21; Ballet Russe de 
Monte Carlo, Dec. 21; Yehudi Menu- 
hin, Jan. 9; William Kapell, Feb. 13; 
Draper and Adler, March 12. First 
Town Hall benefit for Friends of Ro- 
senberg Library, April 6, presenting 
St. Louis Sinfonietta and piano soloist. 

Civic Music Association. Soloists 
and ensembles: Blanche Thebom, Oct. 
20; Apollo Boys’ Choir, Coleman 
Cooper, director, Nov. 15; Ania Dorf- 
man, Dec. 11; American Ballad Sing- 
ers, Jan. 21; Raoul Jobin, Feb. 19; 
Cincinnati Symphony, March 22. 

Ursuline Academy, Fredell Lack, 
recital, Jan. 3. 


Wichita Falls 


By W. L. UNDERWooD 
WICHITA FALLS, TEXAS 
OR its first postwar season, 
Wichita Falls has probably the 
most varied and popular array of 
entertainment in its history. At least 
nine performances are booked through 
the agencies of The National Con- 
certs Service, Inc., and Mrs. Hal 
Yeager, local manager. 

North Texas Civic Music Associa- 
tion, concerts: November, Jan. 18, 
Jan. 28, March, April 4. Soloists and 
ensembles: Selma Kaye, Mario Berini, 
Bernardo Segall, Alicia Markova- 
Anton Dolin Ballet, St. Louis Sin- 
fonietta. 

Mrs. Hal Yeager. Angel Street, 
drama; Dr. Franz J. Polgar, mental 
telepathist; Sigmund Romberg orches- 
tra and soloists, Feb. 11; José Iturbi, 
March 16; Trapp Family Singers, 
March. 


W aco 


Py Roxy Harriette Grove 
WACO, TEX. 


N_ all-high attendance marked 

the opening of this year’s sym- 
phony season. Mrs. A. R. Wilson is 
newly-elected president of the Waco 
Association and Max Reiter, conduc- 
tor. Of outstanding musical impor- 
tance to the community is the an- 
nouncement of the second annual city- 
wide Children’s Bach Festival, March 
22-24, sponsored by Waco Music 
Teachers’ Association, Mrs. Curtis 
Smith, president. About 500 students 

(Continued on page 423) 
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Philadelphia. 


(Continued from page 377) 

soloists and chamber music ensembles. 

Philadelphia Music Teachers Asso- 
ciation, 1531 Pine Street. Lewis J. 
Howell, president. Monthly meetings 
from October to May at Philadelphia 
Art Alliance Guest lecturers and ar- 
tists: Marion Bauer, Irma Lavastille, 
Dr. W. F. G. Swann, Dr. J. Clees 
McKray, Opal McKray, Helene Died- 
richs, and others. Annual banquet in 
February honors Herbert J. Tily, 
prominent patron of music. 


Philadelphia Music Club, Presser 
Bldg., 1714 Chestnut Street. Elma 
Carey Johnson, president. Ballroom 
of the Barclay, capacity 400. Monthly 
concerts from October to April with 
guest artists, club members, and en- 
sembles including club chorus, H. 
Alexander Matthews, conductor. 

Duo Music Club, 1531 Pine Street. 
Mrs. G. Charles Clever, president. 
Monthly meetings and concerts at the 
Bellevue-Stratford Hotel from Octo- 
ber to May. 

Twentieth Century Music Groups, 
251 South 18 Street. Renee Longy 
Miquelle, founder and chairman. Phil- 
adelphia Art Alliance concert room. 
Jan. 25; chamber music by Britten, 
Thompson, and others. Dates of other 
concerts to be announced later. 

Early Fall Chamber Music Series, 
Charlotte Milgram, manager, 258 
South 18 Street. Philadelphia Art 
Alliance concert room. Sept. 20, 
Mozart program; Oct. 4, Contempo- 
rary music; Oct. 18, Schubert pro- 
gram. Fall, 1946, series—September 
and October, dates to be announced. 
The series is presented by an organ- 
ization of young musicians interested 
in chamber music and the provision 
of opportunities for young artists. 

Philadelphia Pianists Association, 
Paul Garabedian, founder and direc- 
tor, 5025 York Road. Ethical Society 
Auditorium, capacity 350. Two con- 
certs: March and April dates to be 
set. Artists will include: Anna Bur- 
stein-Bieler, Allison Nelson, George 
Walker, Robert Parris, Irene Peck- 
ham-Veley, Jacob Lateiner, Seymour 
Lipkin, Claire Schapiro, and others. 

Philadelphia Oratorio Choir, c/o 
Walter Baker, First Baptist Church, 
17 and Sansom Streets. Walter Baker, 
conductor. Repertory for current sea- 
son includes choral works by Handel, 
Haydn, Mozart, Bach, Mendelssohn, 
Verdi, Franck, Rossini, Brahms, 
Saint-Saéns, Sowerby, Purvis and 
others. 

Curtis Institute of Music, 18 and 
Locust Streets. Mrs. Efrem Zimbalist, 
(Mrs. Mary Louise Curtis Bok), 
founder-president. Efrem Zimbalist, 
director. Series of faculty recitals by: 
Efrem Zimbalist, Gregor Piatigorsky, 
William Primrose, Alexander Mc- 
Curdy, Veda Reynolds, Lea Lubo- 
shutz, Rudolf Serkin and others; solo 
recitals and chamber music programs 
by students. 

Philadelphia Musical Academy, 
1617 Spruce Street. Jani Szanto, 
president-director. Schubert Cycle of 
six concerts in Ethical Society Audi- 
torium and Witherspoon Hall. Recital, 
Jan. 17, by Maurice Eisenberg, ’cellist, 
in ballroom of Barclay; other faculty 
recitals and student concerts. 

Clarke Conservatory of Music, 
Presser Bidg., 1714 Chestnut Street. 


Harold W. Gilbert, 

Conductor of the 

Mendelssohn Club 
Chorus 


Henry Gordon 
Thunder, Conduc- 
tor of the Philadel- 
phia Choral Society 


Joseph W. Clarke, president-director. 
Faculty recitals by Thelma Davis, 
Charles Wright, Verna Scott, Agnes 
Quigley, Norman Black, Betty Reed, 
Theodora Renner, Harold Wummer 
and others. Students concerts. 
Philadelphia Conservatory of 
Music, 216 South 20 Street. Marie 
Ezerman-Drake, director; Allison R. 
Drake, dean; David W. Meazuroll, 
president. Recital series by members 
of faculty and guest-artists, ballroom 
of Barclay; Jan. 28, Joseph Battista; 
Feb. 25, Claire Schapiro; March 11 
and April 16, chamber music con- 
certs. Witherspoon Hall, Feb. 18, 
orchestra concert, Boris Koutzen, con- 
ductor. Lecture- recital series by Olga 
Samaroff. Students’ concerts. 
Settlement Music School, 416 
Queen Street. Johan Grolle, director. 
Dr. E. Brooks Keffer, president. An- 
nounced: faculty recitals by Genia 


‘Robinor, Harry Aronson, Irma Volpe, 


Sponsored coricert in 
Feb. 6: 
Students 


and others. 
Academy of Music Foyer, 
Guilliet String Quartet. 
concerts. 

Symphony Club, 1235 Pine Street. 
Edwin A. Fleisher, founder-president. 
Arthur Cohn, musical director and 
conductor. Series of concerts by Sym- 
phony Club Chamber Orchestra at 
Graphic Sketch Club and Free Li- 
brary of Philadelphia; Jan. 20 and 
other dates to be announced. 

Choral Society of Philadelphia, 
49th season, Presser Bldg., 1714 
Chestnut Street. Dr. Henry Gordon 
Thunder, founder-conductor; Dr. 
Leonard Frescoln, president. Three 
concerts: Mendelssohn’s Elijah, Lu- 
theran Church of Holy Communion, 
Nov. 26; Handel’s Messiah, Academy 
of Music, Dec. 28; Bach’s Mass in B 
Minor, Lutheran Church of Holy 
Communion, in May. 

Mendelssohn Club Chorus, 72nd 
season, c/o Harold W. Gilbert, St. 
Peter’s Choir School, 3rd and Pine 
Streets. Harold W. Gilbert, conduc- 
tor; Ian C. Somerville, president. 
Spring concert on March date to be 
announced, concert to be devoted to 
Franck’s The Beautitudes, Choir of 
St. Peter’s Church assisting. Other 
choral organizations listing concerts 
this season: Fortnightly Club, Dr. 
Henry Gordon Thunder, conductor ; 
Orpheus Club, E. Clifford Dinsmore, 
conductor; Junger Maennerchor and 
Harmonie Society, Leopold Syre, con- 
ductor; Delaware County Choral 
Society, Clyde R. Dengler, conduc- 
tor; Paderewski Choral Society, Wal- 


ter Grigaitis, conductor; University 
of Pennsylvania Choral Society, 
Robert Elmore, conductor; Temple 
University Department of Music Edu- 
cation Choruses, Elaine Brown, con- 
ductor. 

Academy of Vocal Arts, 1920 
Spruce Street. Mrs. Clarence A. 
Warden, president; Vernon Ham- 
mond, director. Hansel and Gretel, 
with school artists and Karl Riedel, 
conductor, Academy of Music, Dec. 
27. Also performances in Baltimore, 
Dec. 22, and Haddonfield, N. J., Jan. 
12. Various productions in school 
auditorium. Outdoor series planned 
for late spring under auspices of the 
Gardén Opera Club. 

Ornstein School of Music, 1906 
Spruce Street. Leo Ornstein, director. 
Calendar includes solo recitals and 
ensemble concerts by members of 
faculty and students. 


New School of Music, 18 and Pine 
Streets, Max Aronoff, president and 
director. School sponsors New Cham- 
ber Orchestra of Philadelphia. Faculty 
recitals, including programs by Cur- 
tis String Quartet. Students concerts. 

School for Opera, 258 South Van 
Pelt Street. Ezra Rachlin, musical 
director. Student ensembles in per- 
formances of operas and opera scenes. 
Special production being planned for 
spring, date, auditorium and work to 
be announced. 

Cultural Olympics, University of 
Pennsylvania, 3400 Walnut Street. 
Sponsored by School of Education, 
University of Pennsylvania, Dr. Fred- 
erick C. Gruber, director. Activities : 
promotion and co-ordination of recitals 
and concerts by non - professional 
musical and choreographic groups. 
Encouragement of young musicians 
showing marked talents. Special pro- 
grams featuring various national ex- 
pressions in music and dance. 


Germantown Symphony, 407 Glen- 
echo Road. Arthur Bennett Lipkin, 
music director and conductor; Edward 
T. Gaither, president. Sponsor: 
Friends of Germantown Symphony, 
Mrs. Meyer L. Casman, president. 
Three subscription concerts in Ger- 
mantown High School Auditorium, 
capacity 1,200: Dec. 6, Feb. 28, May 
23. Also concerts for youth and pro- 
grams at Army and Navy hospitals. 
Soloists: Edna Phillips, Max Aronoff, 
Samuel Mayes, Burnett Atkinson. 
Other community orchestras: Old 
York Road Symphony, Louis Ange- 
loty, conductor; Roxborough Sym- 
phony, Leonard DeMaria, conductor ; 
Main Line Orchestra, Arthur Bennett 
Lipkin, conductor; West Oak Lane 
Orchestra, Dr. Harry J. Peoples, 
conductor ; Women’s Symphony, J. W. 
F. Leman, conductor; Germantown 
Youth Orchestra, J. W. F. Leman, 
conductor. 

School District of Philadelphia, 21 
Street and Benjamin Franklin Park- 
way. Louis G. Wersen, director of 
music education. Choral, orchestral 
activities in the junior and senior 


high schools; annual festivals with 
choruses, ‘orchestras and bands of 
players from different schools. In- 
strumental and choral organizations 
of the several Catholic Girls High 
Schools stage yearly festivals in the 
spring. 

Philadelphia Music Teachers 
Forum, c/o F. Genevieve Lord, presi- 
dent, 2 Brookline Boulevard, Brook- 
line, Pa. Monthly meetings for dis- 
cussion of pedagogical problems and 
musical programs in Presser Hall. 


Children’s Concerts Series by 
WPEN Symphony, Station WPEN, 
1528 Walnut Street. Sponsored by 
The Evening Bulletin. Conducted by 
Louis G. Wersen and consisting of 
Philadelphia Orchestra musicians; 
Saturday morning concerts in various 
college and school auditoriums for 
audiences of school children and 
planned to further music appreciation. 

University of Pennsylvania Mu- 
seum Concert Series, 34th and Spruce 
Streets. Joseph Barone, musical direc- 
tor. Sponsored by University of Penn- 
sylvania Museum. Six programs in 
auditorium of museum, capacity 800: 
Nov. 4, Tom Scott, ballad singer ; 
Dec. 2, Chinese music; Jan. 6, Hindu 
music and dances; Feb. 3, chamber 
music program by Philadeiphia Or- 
chestra players and Fritz Kurzweil, 
pianist; March 6, Filipino music and 
dances; April 7. African drum music 
and modern rhythms. 

Golden Slipper Square Club Con- 
certs, 213 South Broad Street. Con- 
cert Committee, Fredric R. Mann, 
chairman. Convention Hall, capacity 
15,000; March 27, All Star Concert 
featuring Program of Popular Classics, 
with Philadelphia Orchestra, Eugene 
Ormandy conducting; Ballet Theatre; 
“Original” Don Cossacks; Ezio Pinza, 
Gladys Swarthout and Oscar Levant. 
Concert under general artistic direc- 
tion of Mr. Ormandy. Concert for 
benefit of charity. 


Haverford College Concert Series, 
Haverford College, Haverford, Pa. 
Concerts in Roberts Hall, capacity 
800: Nov. 15, Julius Katchen, pianist; 
Dec. 12, National Symphony; other 
events to be announced. Concerts 
sponsored by Cap and Bells Club and 
Music Department. 

Swarthmore College Series, 
Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, 
Pa. Concerts in Clothier Memorial 
Auditorium, capacity 1,200. Sponsored 
by music department, Alfred J. Swan, 
director. Nov. 29, Stuyvesant String 
Quartet; Jan. 17, Medtner program 
with Joseph Laderoute and other ar- 
tists; other events to be announced. 


Templeton Performs 
At Naval Academy 

Alec Templeton, distinguished Pi- 
anist, gave a recital at the United 
States Naval Academy at Annapolis, 
Feb. 2. 











ARTHUR BENNETT LIPKIN 


* CONDUCTOR * ORGANIZER 
COMMUNITY ORCHESTRAS 


GERMANTOWN SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
MAIN LINE SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


Representative: William E. Smith, 1945 North 33rd Street, 
Philadelphia 21, Pa. 


STEvenson 6644 











JOSEPH 


CONDUCTOR 


* 








“A gifted and enterprising young conductor. 
ment convincingly demonstrated.” 
’ Evening Ledger, Philadelphia, Pa. 


“As conductor, Joseph Levine proved as skilled in programming 
as in the intricacies of his basic art.” 


“Almost magical talent and understanding which imbued his 
orchestra members with a touch of his own zeal and artistry.” 


Address Inquiries To: 


DOLORES HAYWARD 
Room 1116, 113 West 57th Street, New York City 19 
Phone: COlumbus 5-0465 


LEVINE 


*% PIANIST * 


Musical discern- 


Daily News, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Sentinel, Orlando, Fla. 
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Newark 


By Puitie Gordon 


NEWARK, N. J. 


HE Griffith Music Foundation 

continues to furnish the backlog 
of concert life in Newark, but the 
YMHA, the Museum, and others also 
contribute an important share to the 
season’s activities. A return of the 
Bach Society’s B Minor Mass is 
looked for as a peace-time develop- 
ment, and the revival of the Essex 
County Symphony Society’s outdoor 
concerts, which habitually drew 
crowds of 15,000. 

Griffith Music Foundation, 605 
Broad Street. president, Mrs. P. O. 
Griffith; educational director, Augus- 
tus D. Zanzig; business and concert 
manager, Harry Mack. Co-operating 
organizations: Contemporary of New- 
ark, a’Kempis of Newark, College 
Club of the Oranges, College Wo- 
man’s Club of Essex County, YM& 
YWHA of Newark. Auditoriums: 
Mosque Theatre, seating 3,500; Grif- 
fith Auditorium, seating 400. At 
Mosque Theatre: Vronsky and Babin, 
Nov. 4; Marjorie Lawrence and 
National Symphony, Hans 
Kindler, conductor, Nov. 6; Rudolf 
Serkin, Dec. 2; Draper and Adler, 
Dec. 18; Carmelita Maracci and her 
Dance Group, Jan. 2; Platoff Rus- 
sian Chorus, Jan. 12; Artur Rubin- 
stein, Jan. 27; Boston Symphony, 
Serge Koussevitzky, conductor, Feb. 
14 and April 11; Jascha Heifetz, Feb. 
19; Dalies Frantz and the Rochester 
Philharmonic, Leonard Bernstein, 
conductor, March 17; Ballet Theatre, 
afternoon and evening, March 30. 
Educational activities: (at Griffith 
Auditorium) Institute on Music in 
Children’s Living, afternoon and eve- 
ning, Oct. 20; Course for Music 
Teachers, eight Fridays, beginning 
Nov. 2; annual auditions for students 
in piano, violin, cello, singing, com- 
position, and general musicianship, 
March-April. 

Y. M. & Y. W. H. A. 652 High 
Street. President, Herbert Abeles; 
executive director, Harold Herman; 
educational director, Bert Jahr. Fuld 
Hall, seating 1,200. Eleven concerts. 
Chamber music series: co-chairmen, 
Leonard Shiman, Rose Parsonnet, 
Budapest Quartet, assisted by Milton 
Katims, violist, Feb. 26; Roth 
Quartet, March 13, Mitchell Miller, 
oboeist ; Gordon Quartet, April 24; Ray 
Lev, pianist. Special feature: lectures 
on the music, preceding each concert, 
by Philip Gordon. “Y” music organ- 
izations: Hazomir Choral Society and 
symphony, Mark Silver, conductor, 
Feb. 3. Soloists: Doris Doree, Sidor 
Belarsky, Nat Spencer; Feb. 16, at 
Carnegie Hall, New York, same 
program and soloists. New Artists 
series, four concerts, popular prices, 
during spring months, dates to be 
announced. Youth Orchestra, William 
Weiss, conductor. Dec. 27. Youth 
Band, William Weiss, conductor, 
Spring concert, date to be announced 
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Mrs. P. O. Griffith, 

President of the 

Griffith Music 
Foundation 


Leonard Shiman, 

Co-chairman of the 

YM and YWHA 
Chamber Series 


Essex County Symphony Society, 
605 Broad Street. Sponsors: Kresge 
Department Store; Wiss Sons, Inc.; 
Horace K. Corbin; Samuel R. Don- 


chi; A. H. Puder; Griffith Piano 
Company. President, Mrs. P. O. 
Grifhth; vice-president, Mrs. Henry 


Barkhorn; treasurer, P. O. Griffith; 
secretary, Mrs. Meyer Kussy; trustees, 
Hugh E. Barnes, H. Victor Paul; 
managing director, Harry Mack. 
Mosque Theatre. Dates not yet an- 
nounced, customarily a full week of 
opera in May. Soloists: Metropolitan 
and other leading operatic singers; 
musical director, Cesare Sodero. 

Special remarks: The _ operatic 
series was substituted for the outdoor 
concerts during the war, but public 
demand is for retention of the opera 
cycle, together with resumption of the 
series of four outdoor concerts at 
Schools Stadium, seating 15,000, with 
orchestra and leading soloists and con- 
ductors. 

Newark Museum, 49 Washington 
Street. Director, Beatrice Winser; 
sponsor, Mrs. Wallace M. Scudder; 
manager, Mrs. Rodney Saylor. Mu- 
seum Court, seating 1,200. Five con- 
certs: Ruth Diehl, Pauline Pierce, 
Nov. 4; James Pease, Gizella Ehren- 
worth, Dec. 2; soloists to be an- 
nounced for Jan. 6, Feb. 3, March 3. 

N. J. Bach Society, 49 Washington 
Street. Conductor, Rodney Saylor; 
president, Franklin Conklin, Jr.; 
manager, Mrs. Rodney Saylor. Mos- 
que Theatre. Normally Bach B Minor 
Mass in May; several cantata con- 
certs. Performances temporarily sus- 
pended because of absence of male 
voices, but resumption is expected, 
possibly in Spring of 1946. 

Handelian Choir, Old First Church, 
Broad Street. Conductor, Rodney 
Saylor. Annual Christmas perform- 
ance of Handel’s Messiah, with well 
known soloists and orchestra. Soloists, 
Louisa Moller, Pauline Pierce, Gean 
Greenwell, Edward Kane. 

Orpheum Club, c/o Frank Watters, 
19 Crescent Place, Ho-Ho-Kus. Con- 
ductor, Julius Zingg; pianist, Clar- 
ence Robinson; organist, W. Elmer 
Lancaster; president, Henry F. Ebert; 
vice-president, Thomas Cooper; sec- 
retary, Clifford T. Muddell; treasurer, 
Frank Waters. Mutual Benefit Audi- 
torium, seating 1,000. Two concerts: 
Appleton and Field, duo-pianists; 
Dec. 11; Maxine Stellman, April 9. 
This is the 58th year of the Orpheus 
Club, which was founded by Samuel 
A. Ward. 





Princeton 


By Boris ErtcH NELson 
PRINCETON, N. J. 


HE activities of the Westminster 

Choir College both in schoolwork 
and concert activities have increased 
the musical productivity of Princeton. 
Despite faculty and student recitals, 
and weekly performances by the entire 
student body with student conductors 
of Bach cantatas, there has been 
added a series of organ recitals by 
America’s leading organists. West- 
minster Choir, under the personal 
direction of its founder, Dr. John 
Finley Williamson, has concertized 












Thomas P. Martin, 
Musical Director of 
the Hudson Grand 
Opera Association 


Michael Kuttner, 

Conductor of the 

Trenton Opera 
Association 


in and around Princeton, with several 
recitals in neighboring states. 

Westminster Choir, 
Choir College, Princeton, N. J. Dr. 
John Finley Williamson, conductor 
and founder; Mrs. Williamson, Dean 
of College; Harry Krimmel, business 
manager. Besides Westminster Choir, 
several other choir-groups under 
faculty and student conductors are 
concertizing. Spring plans include 
appearances with the New York Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony in a performance 
of Bach’s Passion According to St. 
Matthew under Bruno Walter, and 
Beethoven’s Ninth, with the same 
orchestra under Artur  Rodzinski. 
Enrollment in the Choir College this 
semester is expected to reach 360, the 
largest in its history. The faculty, 
many of whom have returned from 
the armed services, is to be enlarged 
and new buildings are planned. 





Trenton 


TRENTON, N. J. 


4 wy Trenton musical program for 
the 1945-46 season has maintained 
the standard of quality and quantity of 
past years. 

Trenton Opera Association, 115 
W. State St., scheduled for the season 
five operas: Madama Butterfly, Nov. 
13; Hansel and Gretel, Dec. 11; Tra- 
viata, Jan. 14, with Michael Kuttner 
conducting all three performances ; 
Lucia, Feb. 20; Martha completes the 
season, with Kurt Herman Adler con- 
ducting. 

Productions and presentation under 
supervision of John E. Curry, manag- 
ing director; Michael Kuttner, musical 
director; Armando Agnini, stage di- 
rector Michael De Pace serves in ad- 
visory capacity to the production staff. 
James Kerney, Jr., is president of the 
association. 

Trenton Community Concerts, 
James Kerney, president; Mrs. Alex- 
ander P. Budson, chairman of drive 
committee; John E. Curry, secretary ; 
Rauland P. Smith, treasurer. Five con- 
certs: Rosario and Antonio, Novem- 
ber; Patricia Travers, December; 
Sascha Gorodnitzki, January; Roch- 
ester Symphony, March; Helen Trau- 
bel, April. 

Ballet attractions for the season in- 
clude the Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo, 
Jan. 27; Massine’s Ballet Russe High- 
lights, March 23, both under sponsor- 
ship of John E. Curry. 





Orange 


By Russe._ B. KINGMAN 
ORANGE, N. J. 


HE chief musical ministration of 
the Oranges is by the New Jer- 
sey Symphony, Dr. Frieder Weiss- 
mann, conductor. Close proximity of 
the Griffith concerts in Newark sup- 
plies in excellent assortment a large 


Westminster - 





part of the musical requirements of 
this very sizable community. 

New Jersey Symphony, 4 Central 
Avenue. Dr. Frieder Weissmann, 
conductor; Charles E. Arnott, presi- 
dent; Russell. B. Kingman, honorary 
president and manager; Jennings But- 
terfield, personnel manager. Auditori- 
ums, Orange High School (seating 
capacity, 1,267), and Mt. Hebron 
Junior High School (seating capacity, 
1,100). Eight concerts (four at each 
school), Oct. 22, 23; Dec. 3, 4; Jan. 
28, 29; April 8, 9. Soloists, Maurice 
Eisenberg, The American String 
Quartet, Elien Ballon, Byron Janis. 


Union City 


By Tuomas P. Martin 
UNION CITY, N.J. 


T= Hudson Grand Opera Associa- 
tion is offering five regular per- 
formances this year in Union Eity 
The association also plans to give at 
least one extra performance out of 
town. In February and April the 
Friends of Opera will have receptions 
and musical programs. 

Hudson Grand Opera Association, 
Grieff Theater, Union City, N. J. 
Thomas P. Martin, musical director 
and conductor; Edward F. Fiecken- 
stein, president; Frank Leslie, vice- 
president; Richard Feury, secretary; 
Joseph Tighe, treasurer; Mrs. Walter 
Bergmann, president of the Friends of 
Opera (auxiliary organization). Grieff 
Theater, seating capacity 1,449. Five 
regular performances: La Traviata, 
Nov. 7; Carmen, Dec. 5; Madame But- 
terfly, Jan. 23; Barber of Seville, Feb. 
20, and Otello, date to be announced. 
Artists: Ethel Bar ore Colt, Wini- 
fred Heidt, Vivian Della Chiesa, Hilde 
Reggiani, Thomas Hayward, Mario 
Berini, Giulio Gari, Gabor Carelli, 
Daniel Duno, Angelo Pilotto, Arthur 
Newman, Frederic White, George 
Lipton, Anthony Amato, Jacqueline 
Caminita, Lydia Edwards, Shakeh 
Boyajian, Nathaniel Sprinzena, Hubert 
Norville and others. 








Westminster Choir Under 
W. Colston Leigh Management 


For the first time since 1938 the 
internationally renowned Westminster 
Choir is available for a transcontinen- 
tal tour, season 1946-47, under the 
management of W. Colston Leigh, 
Inc. This year marks the 25th anni- 
versary of this concert group of 40 
mixed voices, whose more than 2,000 
performances in the United States and 
Europe have established its musical 
reputation. The choir is conducted by 
its founder, John Finley Williamson. 





Thomasina Talley 


“ |. . A serious and sensitive 
Pianist . . 7 


—New York Times 


ST. LOUIS: “... Played 
with brilllancy and perfect 
technique...” 


NASHVILLE: “... Won 
enthusiastic applause for ar- 
tistie performance...” 
NEW YORK: “... 
nique . . . clarity of detail... 
dynamic shadings ... ” 


KANSAS CITY (Mo.): “ . . . Musie lovers 
were privileged to hear incomparable musie 





well grounded tech- 
command of 


HARTFORD: “ .. . Played persuasively both 
from the hands and from the heart...” 


Management: 
LORENZO J. GREENE 
1204 East Atchison Street 
Jefferson City, Missouri Phone: 3034 Blue 
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Walter Herbert, 

Conductor of the 

New Orleans Opera 
Association 


Corinne Mayer, 
President of the 
Philharmonic So- 


ciety 


By Harry Brunswick Logs 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


a bared ORLEANS, long famed as a 
LN music center, has been intensify- 
ing its activities during the past few 
years, reaching a climax this season, 
as the following schedule will show: 

New Orleans Opera Association, 
520 Royal St. Walter L. Loubat, 
president ; Walter Herbert, conductor ; 
other officers: Edward A. Parsons, 
Philip E. James, Albert A. Spaar, M. 
A. Carso, treasurer and general man- 
ager. Municipal Auditorium, seating 
capacity 2,900. Ten operas each pre- 
sented twice: Traviata, Nov. 8 and 10; 
The Barber of Seville, Dec. 22 and 23; 
Rigoletto, Dec. 6 and 7; Hansel and 
Gretel, Dec. 22 and 23; Manon, Jan. 3 
and 6; Pagliacci, and The Old Maid 
and the Thief, Jan. 17 and 19; Carmen, 
Jan. 31 and Feb. 2; The Abduction 
from the Seraglio, Feb. 14 and 17; 
Faust, March 8 and 10. William 
Wymetal, stage director, Nicholas 
Goldschmidt, chorus master; Leila 
Haller, ballet director. 

New Orleans Symphony, 605 Canal 
St. Auspices New Orieans Symphony 
Society, Massimo Freccia, conductor ; 
Herman Clebanoff, assistant conduc- 
tor ; Lionel Adams, president; Geo H. 
Terriberry, honorary life president; 
other officers: Theodore Brent, Leon 
Godchaux, Irving L. Lyons, Jr., Philip 
D. Rittenberg and Herbert C. Parker. 
George Allen Foster, manager. Mu- 
nicipal Auditorium, seating capacity 
2,900. Fourteen subscription concerts 
and one extra concert, ten Young 
People’s Concerts, after which a tour 
of five cities. Soloists, Subscription 
series: Alexander Brailowsky, Nov. 
13; Kerstin Thorborg, Nov. 20; Zino 
Francescatti, Dec. 4; Artur Rubin- 
stein, Dec. 11; Joseph Schuster, Dec. 
18; Herman Clebanoff, Jan. 15; Rob- 
ert Casadesus, Jan. 22; Rose Bampton, 
Jan. 29; Oscar Levant, Feb. 5; Bev- 
eridge Webster, Feb. 12; Nathan Mil- 
stein, Feb. 19. 

Auditorium Series, Municipal audi- 
torium. Irwin Poché, manager. Seat- 





American 
Conductor 


SAMPLE 


1942-43— Metropolitan Opera 
Co. — assistant to 
Wilfred Pelletier. 


1944-45— New York City Cen- 
ter Opera Co. 


1945-446— Musical advisor and 
series of guest ap- 
pearances with Utah 
State Symphony. 


Dolores Hayward Concert Mgt. 
113 W. 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
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Massimo _ Freccia, 

Conductor of the 

New Orleans Sym- 
phony 


Walter L. Loubat, 

President of the 

New Orleans Opera 
Association 


ing capacity 2,900. Méiliza Korjus, 
Nov. 18; Markova and Dolin, Nov. 
25; Igor Gorin, Dec. 1; Victor Borge 
and ensemble, Dec. 14; Ballet Russe 
de Monte Carlo, Dec. 25, 26, 27; 
Gladys Swarthout, Jan. 9; Alec Tem- 
pleton, Jan. 20; Don Cossacks, Jan. 
27; Andres Segovia, Feb. 9; Rosario 
and Antonio, Feb. 13; San Francisco 
Ballet, Feb. 15; Baccaloni and His 
Comedia Dell’Arte Players, March 1; 
Ballet Theater, March 3; Paul Draper 
March 9; Larry Adler, March 9, and 
Tito Guizar (date later). 

Philharmonic Society, 605 Canal 
Street. Corinne Mayer, president; 
other officers: Mrs. E. B. Benjamin, 
Mrs. Frank Soulé, Mrs. Mark Kaiser, 
Mrs. D. S. Elliott. Municipal Audi- 
torium, capacity 2,900. Nine concerts: 
Busch Little Symphony, Oct. 28; 
Bidu Sayao and Charles Kullman, 
Nov. 12; Luboshutz and Nemenoff, 
Nov. 23; Erica Morini, Dec. 20; Jussi 
Bjorling, Jan. 28; Zinka Méilanov, 
Feb. 4; Minneapolis Symphony, Feb. 
24-25; Rudolf Serkin, March 30. 

New Orleans Chamber Music So- 
ciety, 1923 Milan Street. Nicolas 
Zadri, founder and conductor; Mar- 
garet Evans, Adrian Geoffray, Walter 
Herbert, Ralph Lacassagne, Emilio 
Schillio. Concerts in private homes, 
Dec. 13, Feb. 7, March and April. 

Newcomb School of Music, Ne-'- 
comb College, Leon Ryder Maxwell, 
head. Dixon Hall, seating capacity 
1,062. Thursday afternoon series, also 
concerts by the Tulane and Newcomb 
Glee Clubs, the A Cappela Chorus and 
the Festival Choir. Maynard Klein, 
conductor. Gilbert and Sullivan’s The 
Grand Duke Dec. 5 and 7; Messiah, 
Dec. 12 at McAllister Auditorium, ca- 
‘acity 1,900. Maynard Klein conducted 
both the opera and the oratorio. 
Gluck’s Iphigenia in Aulish is to be 
presented in May. 


Loyola University College of 
Music, Dr. Ernest E. Schuyten, dean 
Holy Name Auditorium, capacity 1,000. 
Song recital, Shirley Harvey, Nov. 3; 
lecture recitals, Nicholas Goldschmidt, 
Nov. 27, Dec. 11, Jan. 22; lecture re- 
citals. Father Edward Shields, as- 
sisted by Mariette Muhs, Rosemary 
Marphis, Vernon Lanegrass and Betty 
Bittenbring, Nov. 30; Choral Union 
and orchestra presenting oratorio 
Sainte Therese by Evangeline-Leh- 
mann, and Mass in Honor of St. 
George, by Ernest E. Schuyten. 

Cercle Lyrique, 2917 Ursuline St., 
Jeanne Dupuy Harrison, president; 
other officers: Mme. Walter Hava, 
Louis A. Zollinger, Frank Soulé, 
Clyde W. Johnson, Edwin Ohlefs, 
Max Barnard, Desiree Roman, Ger- 
trude Trottman, Guy Bayhi. Three 
—- at Presbytere, 751 Chartres 

t. 

Music Clinic, sponsored by Music 
Teachers’ Association, René A. Loua- 
pre, president. Other officers: Mary 
Tobin, Mme. A. H. Peterson, Frank 
Soulé, Olga Chavalley. Clinics: or- 
gan, piano, vocal, band, orchestra. 
Guest conductors: Frank Collins, Earl 
D. Stout, Loren Davidson, Ralph Pot- 
tle, Traugott Rohner. 


Birmingham, Ala. 


By Lity May CALDWELL 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


REATEST strides musically in 

Birmingham during the past two 
years were made by the civic Starlight 
Opera Association, now planning an 
extended summer program of operettas 
sung by Metropolitan Opera artists in 
Munger Bowl beginning in July when 
the association begins its third conse- 
cutive season. 

Starlight Opera, plans three pro- 
ductions during the coming season: 
Ralph Errolle, producer; Raymond 
Anderson, musical director; Cecil 
Abernethy, stage director and asso- 
ciate producer; Dr. George Stuart, 
chairman; Hugh Abernethy, business 
manager; Mrs. E. T. Bozenhart, asso- 
ciate manager; Lily May Caldwell, 
press and artists, and Vincent Town- 
send, promotion. Operettas given in 
Munger Bowl, 3,500 capacity being 
expanded for next season. 

Birmingham Music Club Artist 
Series. Events: Ballet Russe de 
Monte Carlo, Jan. 10; Jussi Bjoerling 
and Dorothy Kirsten in joint recital, 
Jan. 26; Luboshutz and Nemenoff, 
Feb. 9; Draper and Adler, March 7; 
Cincinnati Symphony under Eugene 
Goossens, with Alexander Brailowsky, 
soloist, March 27. Other events are 
Charles L. Wagner Opera Company 
Rigoletto, Fritz Kreisler, Pittsburgh 
Symphony under Fritz Reiner. 

Special events to be sponsored by the 
club in addition to the artists series in- 
clude Alec Templeton, Sigmund Rom- 
berg and his orchestra and soloists, 
and Markova and Dolin with their 
dance ensemble and orchestra. Con- 
certs given in Municipal Auditorium, 
capacity 5,500. Officers are: Marvin 
McDonald, business manager; Clara 
Hayden, president, and H. H. K. Jef- 
ferson, Mrs. E. T. Bozenhard, Mrs. 
Lee Bradley, Mrs. E. D. LeMay, Mrs. 


Mrs. E, T. Bosen- 
hart, Associate 
Manager of Birm- 
ingham's Starlight 
Opera 


George C. Harris, Katherine Kilgore, 
Aubrey Miree, Minnie McNeill Carr, 
Edna Horne. 

Young Musicians of the Birming- 
ham Music Club, Forbes. Salon, 
capacity 300. Monthly recitals by 
young local artists. Appearances of 
visiting young musicians. Preparation 
of members he the National Federa- 
tion of Music Clubs auditions and for 
auditioning for supporting roles to 
professional artists in Starlight Opera 
productions. Celeste Horne is presi- 
dent. 

Francis Falkenburg and Claude Rit- 
ter present the Philadelphia Orchestra 
under Eugene Ormandy at the Munici- 
pal Auditorium in May; Lauritz Mel- 
chior and his company in April, Oscar 
Strauss conducting his own orchestra 
and soloists in February, and several 
other events yet to be announced. 

The Birmingham Chamber Music 
Society, Birmingham College of 
Music auditorium, capacity 400, Her- 
bert Greib, president, sponsors monthly 
chamber music programs by local mu- 


‘ sicians with occasional visiting artist. 


Wallace Grieves is musical director. 

Handel Choral Society, 7223 First 
Ave. South, founded by Harrei Biard, 
conductor and soloist, heard in smaller 
works and chamber operas. 

Woman’s Civic Club Chorus, mem- 
bership of 75, presents monthly pro- 
grams and special Christmas and 
Easter concerts. Mrs. Eleanor Bridges 
is president. 








Jackson, Miss. 


Theodore Caskey 
Russell, Conductor 


oe! the Jackson 
Symphony 


By Mary A.ice BooKHART 
JACKSON, MISS. 
HE JACKSON SYMPHONY in 
embryonic form two years ago, is 
now lusty and thriving, and has out- 
grown its first concert hall. In Nov- 
ember the long-cherished dream for 
opera came true when Belhaven Col- 
lege, Presbyterian college for girls, 
sponsored Cavalleria Rusticana in 
Bailey Auditorium. 


Jackson Symphony, auspices Jack- 
son Symphony Orchestra Association 
Inc., Theodore Caskey Russell, con- 
ductor; Ralph L. Landrum, president; 
Gordon Marks, business manager. 
Bailey School Auditorium, seating 
1,500. Five concerts. Guest artists: 
Hugh Thompson, Oct. 23; Yaysnoff 
Sisters, Dec. 10; Belhaven Ensemble, 
Feb. 12; Millsaps Singers, April 2; 
Margaret Speaks, May 14. Special 
feature: Program of chamber music 
by members of Jackson Symphony 
probably in March. 

Armand Coullet Concert Series, 
Robert E. Lee Hotel. Privately spon- 
sored concert and artist series. Jack- 
son Municipal Auditorium, seating 
3,300. Don Cossack Chorus, Jan. 31; 
Oscar Levant, Feb. 4; Lawrence Tib- 
bett, Feb. 26; Soldier’s Wife, Feb. 
(to be announced); Ballet Theatre, 
March 4; Dear Ruth, April 23. Past 
events: Earl Carroll’s Vanities, Angel 


Armand Coullet, 
Jackson Impresario 


Gordon Marks, 

Business Manager 

of the Jackson 
Symphony 


Street, Helen Jepson. 


Opera came to Jackson through the 
efforts of attractive, energetic, young 
Mrs. John T. Caldwell, Jr., state 
music chairman of the Mississippi 
Federation of Music Clubs, who is 
already working on a projected per- 
formance of Pagliacci in the near 
future. The forriation of an Opera 
Guild is expected at an early date. 
Cavalleria Rusticana was directed by 
Harold V. Avery, director of music 
at Belhaven College, with the cast 
composed of local singers. Local 
musicians appearing were Helen 
Travis Avery, Marion Giddens, Eu- 
gene Loper, Mignonne Howell Cald- 
well, Ouida Woody Singers; Hazel 
Chisholm, organist, and Frances Gates 
Clay, harpist. The orchestra was led 
by Theodore C. Russell, director -of 
the Jackson Symphony. Iinsemble 
singing was by the Belhaven Choral 
Ensemble. The cast was especially 
fortunate in having Matthew Farrug- 
gio as stage director. 


MUSICAL AMERICA 
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Gene Redewell, 

President of the 

Society of Arizona 
Composers 


Phoenix 


By Mary MIvLprep WILLIAMS 
PHOENIX, ARIZ. 


"TBE forecast of musical events in 
this city shows that the usual high 
standards are maintained by both the 
Phoenix Community Concert Series 
and the Mrs. Archer E. Linde Series. 
Capacity houses are the rule for both. 

unity Concert Series, aus- 
pices of the Community Concert Asso- 
ciation, Milton Rasbury, president. 
Phoenix Union High School audi- 
torium, seating capacity 2,100. Regu- 
lar subscription series of seven events: 
Henry Temianka, Oct. 29; Donald 
Dame, Nov. 10; Lansing Hatfield, 
Jan. 21; Rosario and Antonio, Span- 
ish dancers, Jan. 31; Mikolai Grauden, 
‘cellist, Feb. 4; Rudolf Serkin, Feb. 
18; Jennie Tourel, March 26. 

Mrs. Archer E. Linde’s Series, 
manager, Mrs. Archer E. Linde. Phoe- 
nix Union High School Auditorium, 
seating capacity 2,100. Privately 
sponsored series of six events and one 
extra concert. José and Amparo 
Iturbi, Dec. 5; Monte Carlo Ballet 
Russe, Dec. 10; Douglas Beattie, Jan. 
15; Andrés Segovia, Feb. 15; Marian 
Anderson, March 2; Mary Hutchin- 
son, American actress, arch 14; 
Witold Malcuzynski, April 9. 


L. Douglas Russell, 
Founder of the 
Orpheus Club 





NA 


George Wilson 
Conductor of th 
Tucson Symphony, 





Tucson 


By EL visaBeTH HEALY 


TUCSON, ARIZ. 


USIC lovers in Tucson have the 

Temple of Music and Art 
Course, the University Concert Course 
and Town Hall Attractions which offer 
them a calendar of events. 

Temple of Music and Art Course, 
auspices Saturday Morning Musical 
Club, Mrs. Byron Ivancovich, presi- 
dent; Elisabeth Healy, secretary- 
manager; Temple seating capacity 
1,000. Events: Ruth St. Denis and 
Louise and Forrest Thornburg, Nov. 
19; Tucson Symphony, George Wil- 
son, conductor, with Egon Petri as 


soloist, Nov. 26; Ballet Russe de 
Monte Carlo, Dec. 11; Bronislaw 
Huberman, violinist; Jan. 30; San 


Francisco Opera Ballet, Feb. 4; Rob- 
ert O’Connor, pianist, Feb. 11; Thea- 
tre of Angna Enters, March 26. 


University Concert and Lecture 
Course, auspices College of Fine 
Arts, University of Arizona, Arthur 
O. Andersen, dean; University Audi- 
torium, capacity Events: Raoul 
Jobin, Oct. 25; Mack Harrell, Nov. 
12; Dorothy Crawford, Dec. 3; Erika 
Mann, Jan. 3; Claudio Arrau, Jan. 7; 
Joseph Schuster, Feb. 14; John 
Goette and J. R. Young, Feb. 25; 
Irene Manning, Feb. 28; Luboshutz 
and Nemenoff, March 18; Richard 
Dyer-Bennett, April 6. 

Town Hall Attractions, R. Wil- 
liams, manager. Temple of Music and 
Art: six Latin-American companies 
Nov. 16, Jan. 23, Feb. 13, Match ae 
April dates unannounced. 





Santa Fe, New 


By A.rrep Moranc 
SANTA FE, N. M. 


ANTA FE, art. center, cultural 

crossroads of the southwest, has 
stepped well into the foreground as 
a music-loving community within the 
past few years. Dr. Reginald Fisher 
has selected New Mexico musicians to 
appear in the series termed New 
Mexico Concerts in cities and towns 
throughout the state, with headquar- 
ters at the Museum of New Mexico 
in Santa Fe. The Community Concert 
Series has drawn large audiences in 
Santa Fe. Local musical activities in 
schools and clubs have added their 
share to an ever-broadening aware- 
ness of the importance of music in 
the collective lives of the people. 


New Mexico Concerts, Southwest- 
ern artists exclusively as a state-wide 
service of the Museum of New Mex- 
ico, Santa Fe. Dr. Reginald Fisher, 
Museum Extension chairman, in 
charge of the series scheduled in Santa 
Fe, Portales, Las Vegas, Taos, So- 
corro, and Silver City. Auditorium 
in Santa Fe: St. Francis, seating 725. 
Events: Myron Taylor, tenor; Rubén 
Cobos, folksinger ; Priscilla Robb, 
contralto; Hermann T. Decker, bari- 


tone; George Robert, pianist; Sara 
Franck Evangelides, pianist; Kurt 
Frederick, violist; Samuel Martinez, 


violinist; Virginia Knowles, ’cellist; 
Alix Young Maruchess, viola d’amore ; 
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Mexico 


Jacques Cartier, actor-dancer; Eliza- 
beth Waters, contemporary dancer; 
Lillian Cushing Ballet Dancers; El 
Paso Trio, violin, ‘cello, piano. In 
Portales: Maruchess, Sept. 11; Wa- 
ters, Nov. 12; Robb, Feb. 7; Cushing 
Dancers, April 8. In Las Vegas: 
Taylor, Dec. 19; Knowles, Jan. 26; 
Cushing Dancers, April 10. In Taos: 
Cobos, Jan. 25; Cushing Dancers, 
April 11; El Paso Trio, July. In 
Socorro: Robert, Oct. 25; Cartier, 
Jan. 17; Cobos, Feb. 8; El Paso Trio, 
April 11. In Silver City: Cartier, 
Jan. 15; Cobos, Feb. 6; El Paso Trio, 
May 14. In Santa Fe: Maruchess, 
Sept. 19; Cushing Dancers, April 12; 
and others yet to be arranged. A 
special concert by Cartier, Jan. 23, 
University of New Mexico Concert 
Series, Albuquerque. 


Community Concerts, Auspices 
Santa Fe Community Concert Asso- 
ciation, Dr. Reginald Fisher, presi- 
dent; other officers: Mrs. J. V. Lani- 
gan, Mrs. R. Hunter Clarkson, Mrs. 
Arthur J. O. Anderson, George 
Bloom, Mrs. Reed Holloman, Au 


tine Haughton, Mrs. Gustave Bau- 


mann, Willard Hougland. Concerts 
this season: Astrid Varnay, Oct. 19; 
Zino Francescatti, Feb. 11; Rudolph 


Firkusny, Feb. 18; Fox Hole Ballet, 
March 11. Community Concerts are 
also presented in eight other New 
Mexico cities: Albuquerque, Roswell, 
Carlsbad, Clovis, Tucumcari, Raton, ' 


Gallop, Las Cruces. 








METROPOLITAN MUSICAL BUREAU, Inc. 


F. C. Coppicus F. C. Schang 
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Oklahoma City 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 


TS Oklahoma State Symphony, 
offering 25 concerts and 10 artists, 
started its current season with greater 
public encouragement than ever before 
in its history. With more than 4,800 
memberships, representing 35 Okla- 
homa towns, the interest of the state 
in symphonic music and nationally 
known guest artists, is wide. 


Oklahoma Symphony, Municipal 
Auditorium, Oklahoma City 2. Spon- 
sorship, Oklahoma State Symphony, 
Inc. Victor Alessandro, conductor ; 
Dr. Waldo E. Stephens, president; 
other officers: V. V. Harris, Mrs. 
Hugh M. Johnson, Dr. R. W. 
Brauchli, Frank Sewell, Fred Sand- 
ers; J. A. Federhen, Chairman Execu- 
tive Committee. Municipal Audi- 
torium, capacity 5,700. Fifteen con- 
certs: Nov. 18 and 24; Dec. 2 and 16; 
Jan. 6, 12 and 20; Feb. 3, 17 and 23; 
March 3, 17 and 30; April 7 and 14. 
Soloists: Jacques Abram, Donald 
Dame, Alexander Kipnis, Nan Merri- 
man, Robert Rudie, William Kapell, 


Victor Alessandro, 

Conductor of the 

Oklahoma State 
Symphony 


Albert Spalding, Mario Lanza, Jesus 
Maria Sanroma, Rose Bampton. Feb. 
23 concert NBC broadcast on Or- 
chestras of Nation series. Guy Fraser 
Harrison guest conductor Jan. 20 
concert. 

Little Symphony concerts, Little 
Theatre, Municipal Auditorium, capa- 
city 400. Ten concerts: Dec. 6, 13 
and 18; Jan. 17 and 24; Feb. 14, 21 
and 28; March 7 and 21. Young 
artists, chosen at auditions, soloist 
three concerts. Orchestra appearances 
at University of Oklahoma on “Celeb- 
rity Series”, at Norman Naval Base 
and other points in state during sea- 
son. 








Seattle 


(Continued from page 390) 
Concerts at Meany Hall, seating capa- 
city 2,133. Five concerts: Rosario and 
Antonio, Spanish dancers, Jan. 9; 
Paul Robeson, Feb. 12; Jesus Maria 
Sanroma, March 7; Yehudi Menuhin, 
March 20; Karin Branzell, April 2. 
Associated students will present a 
chamber music series of three Sunday 
concerts at the Repertory Play House 
seating 300. Cornish String Quartet, 
with piano and bass, Jan. 20; Alexan- 
der Schneider and Ralph Kirkpatrick, 
Feb. 17; Andor Foldes and Donald 
Bushell, March 31. 


University School of Music, Dr. 
Carl Paige Wood, director; annual 
swing band concert, Walter Welke, 
Dec. 12; Christmas concert with 
Orchestra, George Kirchner, conduc- 
tor; concert band, Mr. Welke, con- 
ductor; Men’s Glee Club, Charles 
Wilson Lawrence, conductor; Wo- 
men’s Glee Club, August Werner, 
conductor, Dec. 16. Faculty recital, 
Elizabeth A. A. Snayder, Jan. 28; 
concert band, April 28; University 
Symphony, April 7; All-University 
Choir, June; student recitals: Shirley 
Munger, pianist, Jan. 15; Marjorie 
Hodges, organist, Jan. 22; Gwen Har- 
per, pianist, Feb. 7. 


Cornish School, Stephan Balogh, 
dean of administration and director of 
advance music. Martha Sackett, di- 
rector of elementary music department. 
Fall concert presented by Frank Pur- 
sell, baritone, with Marie Balagno 
Lundquist, assisting artist. and accom- 
panist, Oct. 21. Christmas program, 
Dec. 14; string quartet, Jan. 20; 
spring music festival plans in making. 

¢ school re-opens the radio depart- 
ment Jan, 28. 


Pacific College, Lawrence Schoen- 
hals, director of school of music. Con- 
certs in McKinley auditorium, with 
seating capacity 700. Summer schedule 
includes an annual sacred concert: 
Hilding Halverson, baritone, and Tal- 
madge F. Elwell, organist. Wayne A. 
Spalding, guest, piano recital, Aug. 3. 
Oratorio, Saint Paul, Dec. 14. Victory 
Male Quartette broadcasts over KTW 
Sunday mornings. Christmas program 
for Rotary Club at Olympic Hotel; 
Spring tour of A Cappella choir in 
March. 


Ralston Male Chorus, 72 members, 
Owen J. Williams, conductor; C. H. 
Sutherland, assistant; Walt Nelson, 
president. Concerts at First Methodist 
Church, seating capacity 1,200. Bene- 
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fit concert, Oct. 5; Jean Gray Schaef- 
fer, Nov. 9; winter concerts, Jan. 17- 
18, Jean de Rimanaczy, concertmaster 
of Seattle Symphony, soloist ; benefit 
concert for YMCA with Allen Sing- 
ers, March 8. Season,closes with pair 
of concerts in May. 


Norwegian Male Chorus, August 
Werner, conductor; G. W. Tollefsen, 
president ; fifty-sixth anniversary con- 
cert, Norway Hall, Dec. 1. The chorus 
with choruses of Tacoma and Everett 
has a schedule of three concerts; fall 
concert in Everett; winter concert, 
Seattle; spring concert, Tacoma. Joins 
all Norwegian choruses in musical 
festival at Rose Festival in Portland 
in June. 


Svea Male Chorus, C. H. Suther-. 


land, conductor. Birger Branow, presi- 
dent. Fall concert, Nov. 23, Nan 
Dybdahl Vick, soloist. Spring con- 
cert to be announced. Concerts are 
given in Central Baptist Church, seat- 
ing 1,200. 


Philomel Singers, R. H. Kendrick, 
counductor ; Julia E. Street, president ; 
John Hopper, accompanist. Fall festi- 
val, benefit servicemen, Nov. 13; 
Christmas eve, Fort Lawton; winter 
concert, Jan. 15. George Peckham, 
bass, soloist; spring concert and an- 
nual banquet in May. 


Treble Clef Chorus, Edwin Fair- 
bourne, conductor; Mrs. C. I. Crum, 
president. Two concerts annually in 
First Baptist Church. Dec. 7, Edith 
Lundgren Ostberg, harpist, soloist. 
Spring concert in May. 


Allen Singers, Owen J. Williams, 
conductor, Mrs. T. W. Smith, assist- 
ant; Mrs. S. J. Carlson, president. 
Concerts at First Methodist Church, 
Dec. 1, Francis J. Armstrong, violin- 
ist, soloist; Spring concert, April 24. 


Musical Arts Society, Mrs. Ed- 
ward D. White, president; Mrs. Beu- 
lah S. Silvain, program chairman; 
club meets third Wednesday each 
month at Plymouth Church. Study of 
contemporary music illustrated by 
members on programs; club supports 
a record fund for National Federation 
of Music Clubs, Persis Horton, chair- 
man. 


Music and Art Foundation, Mrs. 
Albert S. Kerry, president; Mrs. Ed- 
ward M. Hay, secretary; Mrs. H. 
Erskine Campbell, music chairman; 
Mrs. Alonzo Condon, art chairman. 
25 Units with two student units and 
membership of 1,580 meeting each 
month in homes of members. Study 
this year, USSR. 


Richard C. Carson, 

Business Manager 

of the Carson Con- 
cert Course 


W. R. R. Loney, 

President of the 

Civic Music Asso- 
ciation 


By Lucy May SmitrH 
TULSA, OKLA. 


ITH the revival this year of 

Carson Concert Course, which 
stepped out of the musical picture in 
Tulsa about six years ago, there are 
now three types of musical attractions 
offered Tulsans. Visiting artists are 
brought by the Civic Music Associa- 
tion, now in its sixth season, Carson 
Concert Course, which sells both sea- 
son tickets and single admissions; and 
Carson Attractions, which has no sea- 
son ticket sale. Summer of 1945 saw 
the revival of starlight symphony 
concerts at Skelly stadium, with a 
new orchestra, Tulsa Civic Symphony, 
75 pieces, and a new conductor, Roger 
Fenn, of the University of Tulsa fine 
arts faculty. The revival was spon- 
sored by the Tulsa Federation of 
Music Clubs, who raised enough 
money to pay for the season and 
guarantee concerts for 1946. 


Civic Music Association Concert 
Series, 610 S. Boston Avenue, aus- 
pices Civic Music Association, Dr. 
W. R. Loney, president; other 
officers: H. R. Robinson, Jr., Mrs. 
Walter Ferguson, Mrs. John S. Zink, 
Belle Reichel, R. M. Moody. Con- 
vention Hall Auditorium, seating, 2,- 
854. Six concerts: Isaac Stern, Oct. 
20; Blanche Thebom, Nov. 27; 
Markova-Dolin Ensemble, Jan. 16; 
Robert Casadesus, Jan. 25; Berini- 
Kaye, Feb. 22; Cincinnati Symphony, 
~ pga Goossens conducting, March 
15. 


Carson Concert Course, 221 W. 
Fourth Street. Auspices, Mrs. Robert 
Boice Carson and her son, Richard 
C. Carson. Convention Hall Audi- 
torium. Seven concerts: Rubinoff, 
Oct. 14; Apollo Boys Choir, Oct. 28; 
John Feeny, Jan. 20; Anne Brown, 
Feb. 5; Witold Malcuzynski, Feb. 
27; First Piano Quartet, March 9; 
The All-Girl Orchestra, date to be 
announced. 


Carson Attractions, 221 W. Fourth 
Street. Auspices, Mrs. Carson and 
son. Convention Hall Auditorium. 
Seven events: Desert Song, Oct. 27; 
Victor Borge and orchestra, Dec. 10; 
Ballet Russe, Jan. 6; Musical Re- 
pertoire, Feb. 13; Sigmund Romberg 
and orchestra, Feb. 10; Veloz and 
Yolanda, Feb. 18; Tito Guizar, 
March 1. 





Bremerton 
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vice-president; J. E. Walker, treasur- 
er; D. Ernest Stephens, publicity; 
manager and secretary, Mrs. Lorna 
U. Erickson. Civic Recreation Cen- 
ter. Five concerts: Oct. 20, Columbia 
Grand Opera Quartet; Nov. 19, John 
Sebastian; Jan. 28, Mildred Dilling; 
Feb. 20, Appleton & Field; March 18, 
Yehudi Menuhin. 


Women’s Choral Society,949 Wash- 
ington. Auspices, Bremerton Evening 
School. Richard C. Berg, conductor. 


Mrs. George Perry, president; other 
officers: Mrs. Ron Carnes, Mrs. My- 
ron Madden, Mrs. Walter Biles. 
Coontz Junior High School, capacity 
1,200. Winter concert, Jan. 15; 
Spring concert, April. 

Bremerton Civic Chorale, 1135 
Trenton. Auspices, Bremerton Eve- 
ning School. Richard C. Berg, con- 
ductor; Elmer Ping, president; other 
officers: Alfred Bishop, Betty Suther- 
land, Alice Bakken. Accompanist, 
Mary Ann Campbell. Coontz Junior 
High School. Five concerts: Christ- 
mas Concert, Dec. 14; Winter Con- 
cert, February; Spring Concert; 
Summer Concert; Fall Concert. Solo- 
ists: Ed. Trombley, Mrs. Clyde 
Vaughan, Peter Fedt. Special Fea- 
tures: Joint concert with Bremerton 
orchestra in Spring 


Cleveland Attends 
Holiday Offerings 


Messiah Civic Chorus and 
Ensembles Give Perform- 
ances 


CLEVELAND—With the Christmas 
holiday rush on, music patrons paused 
long enough to attend the annual per- 
formance of Messiah by the Cleveland 
Messiah Civic Chorus under the baton 
of William Albert Hughes. Soloists 
were Louisa Moller, soprano, and El- 
sie MacFarlane, contralto, both of 
New York, and William Miller and 
Mark Love, baritone, both of Chicago. 

There was time out, too, for the 
winter concert of the Singers Club 
opening its 53rd season. Boris Gold- 
ovsky, pianist, head of the opera de- 
partment at the New England Con- 
servatory, was soboist, offering in his 
usual pleasing style works by Men- 
delssohn, Brahms and Chopin. 

A remarkable recital was presented 
at the Cleveland Music School Set- 
tlement by the Cleveland Woodwind 
Ensemble led by Philip Kirchner, 
principal oboe of the Cleveland Or- 
chestra. The Charles Gounod Petite 
Symphony, an exquisite work, was 
given with an inspiration seldom found 
in such groups. The Mozart Sere- 
nade for Octet also was performed. 
Other artists in the group are D. Stan- 
ley Hasty and Carl Kuhlman, clar- 
inets; James Stagliano and Martin 
Morris, horns; Frank Ruggerie and 
August Rickert, bassoons, and Ber- 
nard Goldberg, flute. E. B. 








Capacity Audiences 
At Seattle Recitals 


SEATTLE—The absence of newspa- 
per publicity (Seattle has had no 
dailies since Noy. 18) has in no wise 
reduced the- attendance at concerts. 
Houses have been sold out, at practi- 
cally all of them. On Nov. 30, Vladi- 
mir Horowitz gave a magnificent con- 
cert for an audience of 3, His 
program opened with the Bach-Busoni 
Toccata in C, and included works of 
Schumann, Prokofieff, Chopin, Samuel 
Barber and Liszt. The concert came 
to a close with the playing of Sousa’s 
Stars and Stripes Forever, arranged 
by Mr. Horowitz. 

Todd Duncan was the fourth attrac- 
tion on the Ladies Musical Club cal- 
endar. He offered a program distin- 
guished for fine singing. Unusual and 
interesting was the cycle Songs of 
Glory, music of Dirk Foch set to 
words of Joseph Auslander, one of the 
len contributed much to the recital. 

The annual Christmas concert of the 
University of Washington Choral and 
Instrumental groups attracted a ca- 
pacity audience on Dec. 16. The offer- 
ing, which is traditional with the con- 
certs, was given to the U. S. Naval 
Hospital for benefit of the Recreation- 
al Program. The sum received was 
slightly over $500. N. D. B. 
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Mrs. James O'Hear 

Sanders, President 

of the Atlanta 
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President 
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Atlanta 


By HELEN KNox SPAIN 
ATLANTA, GA. 
Se ketss visiting and local artists give 
brilliance to the musical scene, 
capacity houses with the 
signs for the performances. 
The season opened Oct. 18, with 
James Melton, drawing the largest 
audience ever assembled here for a 
single concert, a house of 6,000 when 
the normal capacity is a little more 
than 5,000. 

All Star Concert Series, 235 Peach- 
tree Street, N. E. Auspices, Atlanta 
Music Club, Marvin McDonald, man- 
aver; Mrs. James O’Hear Sanders, 
president. Municipal Auditorium, ca- 
pacity 5,163. Eight presentations: 
James Melton, Oct. 18; Charles L. 
Wagner Opera Company, Rigoletto, 
Oct. 31; Pittsburgh Symphony, Fritz 
Reiner, conductor, Nov. 20; Ballet 
Russe de Monte Carlo, Jan. 12; Jussi 
Bjoerling and Dorothy Kirsten, Jan. 
25; Luboshutz and Nemenoff, Feb. 6; 
Jascha Heifetz, Feb. 25; Cincinnati 


drawing 
S.R.O. 


Symphony, Eugene Goossens, conduc- 
tor, Alexander Brailowsky, soloist, 
March 28. 


Atlanta Music Club, 517 Manor 
Ridge Drive, N. W. Mrs. James 
O’Hear Sanders, president. Erlanger 
Theater, 


eenane 


Savannah 


By KATHARINE KENNEDY 
SAVANNAH, GA. 
Concert Series, 





HE All Star 


music clubs and Savannah Sym- 





Vivienne SIMON 


American Lyric Soprano 


@ “Reminiscent of Lotte Lehmann.” 
—N. Y. Herald Tribune 


@ “Vivienne Simon, the Cherubino, was 
visually and stylistically engaging.” 

—N. Y. World Telegram 

@ “Her work was intelligent and sensi- 
tive at all times, intonation accurate, 

diction admirable, and | 4 hrasing 

careful,”  p Times 


Original cast of Theatre Guild's 


"Oklahoma!" Soloist on NBC, 
CBS and WQXR 
CONCERT . OPERA . RADIO . STAGE 


1401 Steinway Bidg., 113 W. 57th St.. N. Y. C. 

















February, 1946 


GEORGIA 


capacity 1,800. Membership 





Marvin McDonald, 
Manager of the 
All Star Concert 


Series 


Henry Sopkin, 

Conductor of the 

Atlanta Youth Sym- 
phony 





series, five events: Egon Petri, Oct. 
16; Markova and Dolin with their 
ensemble, Nov. 19: Isaac Stern, Jan. 
8; Lotte Lehmann, March 25; Trapp 
Family Singers, April 3. 

Local Artists Series, monthly pro- 
grams: Atlanta Woman's Club Ball- 
room, capacity 400. Appearances: 
Hugh Hodgson and the University of 
Georgia String Ensemble, Nov. 6; 
Ralph Lawton, pianist and Vladimir 
Zorin, bass-baritone, Dec. 4; Edwin 
Arthur Kraft and the Georgia Chap- 
ter of the American Guild of Organ- 
ists, Feb. 12; Helen Riley Smith and 
her Madrigal and Lieder Singers, 
March 5; an instrumental program 
(artists to be announced latery, April 
2; a lecture series of three, Annabel 
Wood Mansfield, Jan. 15, 22, 29 at 
the High Museum of Art Auditorium 
Gallery, capacity 200. 

Added Attractions (not on regular 
series): 235 Peachtree Street, N.E. 
Marvin McDonald, manager. Appear- 
ances: Alec Templeton, Dec. 2; Ballet 
Russe de Monte Carlo, Jan. 13; Sig- 
mund Romberg and orchestra, Feb. 
20; Paul Draper and Larry Adler, 

(Continued on page 424) 


prraeee add to the cultural attractions 
of this Southern city, bringing noted 
artists and ensembles before local 
audiences. 


Savannah Symphony, Fred Wie- 
gand, conductor; Edgar R. Morrison, 
business manager. Concert with the 
aid of Savannah Choral Society in 
February. 


Savannah Choral Society, newly 
organized. Active membership of 100 
members. F. H. Opper, president; 
William A. Eyler, Jr., conductor; 
Sumner Thorpe, accompanist. 


All-Star Series, Marvin McDonald, 
Lawrence Almutt, managers. James 
Melton, Oct. 16; Charles L. Wagner 
Opera Company, Rigoletto; the Pitts- 
burgh Symphony, Fritz Reiner, con- 
ducting with Alec Templeton, soloist; 
Ballet Russe, Jan. 19; Luboshutz and 
Nemenoff, Feb. 4; the National Sym- 
phony, Hans Kindler, conducting, Feb. 
16; Larry Adler and Paul Draper, 
March 4 


Savannah Musicians Club, concert 
for officers at Chatham Field: artists 
participating, Betty Schaupp, pianist; 
Alma Murphy, soprano; Capt. Charles 
Prescott, baritone. Katharine Ken- 
nedy is club advisor. 


Junior Music Clubs, Mrs. E. M. 
Campbell, chairman. Two concerts 
each menth at DeSoto Hotel. 


Cultural Series. Offered cavalcade 
of Jewish music in December with 
Susie Michael, pianist and narrator, 
and Maurice Friedman, baritone. 





NORTH CAROLINA 





David Ovens, Presi- 

dent of the Com- 

munity Concert 
Association 


James Christian 

Pfohl, Director of 

College Music in 
Charlotte 


Charlotte 


By LovuissE YoUNG WorKMAN 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
HARLOTTE music-lovers are 
gratified that the Charlotte Sym- 
phony resumed in April, 1945, its for- 
mal series of concerts cancelled be- 
cause of the war. Guy S. Hutchins, 
formerly associate conductor of the 
Southern Symphony at Columbia, 
S. C., is conductor of the orchestra. 
The current season brings outstanding 
soloists and guest conductors. The 
Charlotte Community Concert Asso- 
ciation is the city’s largest musical 
organization. 

Charlotte Symphony, Guy Hutch- 
ins, conductor; Mayor H. H. Baxter, 
president Symphony Society; City 
Auditorium, capacity 2,500. April 12, 


Guy Hutchins, 

Conductor of thie 

Charlotte Sym- 
phony 





initial concert under new conductor ; 
June 13 Edwin Gerschefski, pianist- 
composer; Nov. 14, Benno Rabinof; 
Dec. 20, Margaret and Wilgus Eberly, 
of the ‘faculty of Limestone College, 
Gaffney, S. C.; Jan. 31, Lamar 
Stringfield, as composer, conductor 
and flute soloist; March 6, Analee 
Camp, cellist of Syracuse University; 
May 9, concert by orchestra, assisted 
by music groups of Central High 
School. 

Community Concert Association, 
310 Johnston Building. David Ovens, 
president; City Auditorium, seating 
2,500. Five concerts each season: Nov. 
1, Rigoletto; Dec. 5, General Platoff 
Don Cossack Chorus; Feb. 5, Risé 
Stevens; Feb. 20, the Baltimore Sym- 
phony, Reginald Stewart, conducting ; 
April 24, Rudolf Serkin. 

Winthrop College Artist and Lec- 
ture Series, Rock Hill, S. C., A. M. 
Graham, manager ; hall capacity, 3,500. 
Artists Series: Oct. 9, Patrice Mun- 
sel, with Stuart Ross; Nov. 15, Mar- 
kova-Dolin Ensemble; Dec. 5, San 

(Continued on page 408) 





Durham 


By Lucite K. BoypDEN 
DURHAM, N. C. 
UCH of the music furnished for 
L the Durham community comes 
through Duke University. Many of 
the outstanding programs are present- 
ed through the All-Star Series, spon- 
sored by the Duke University Enter- 
tainment Council. J. Foster Barnes, 
director of choral music at the Uni- 
versity, is the local manager, as well 
as director of the Men’s Glee Club, 
and of the annual presentation of Mes- 
siah, which is the largest annual cam- 
pus event. 

All-Star Series, Duke University, 
Durham, N. C. Manager, J. Foster 
Barnes. Page auditorium, seating ap- 
proximately 2,000. Opera Rigoletto, 
Charles L. Wagner production, Nov. 
5: Markova-Dolin dance ensemble, 


Nov. 13; Luboshutz and Nemenoff, 
duo-pianists, Jan. 11; Blanche The- 
bom, soprano, March 4; Cleveland 


Symphony, Eric Leinsdorf conducting, 
March 19; not on the series, Pitts- 


burgh Symphony, Fritz Reiner con- 
ducting, Nov. 26, and Philadelphia 
Orchestra, Eugene Ormandy conduct- 
ing, Feb. 13. 

Men’s Glee Club, Duke University. 
J. Foster Barnes, conductor. 1 
voices. Student director, E. H. Nease, 

(Continued on page 408) 


Winston-Salem 


By ANNIE LeE SINGLETARY 
WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 


HE Piedmont Festival of Music 

and Art now in its third season, 
is a “home-grown” project, using, lo- 
cal talent with the help of artists and 
soloists from neighboring towns. 
George King Raudenbush remains as 
conductor. Other major musical 
events of the year include six concerts 
by the Civic Music Association, the 
annual presentation of Handel’s Mes- 
siah by the Mozart Club, the annual 
presentation of The Seven Last 
Words by Dubois on Easter Satur- 
day, and the Lyceum Course of Win- 
ston-Salem Teachers College. 

(Continued on page 424) 
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Russell Gerhart, 

Conductor of the 

Altoona Civic Sym- 
phony 


Altoona 


By Mary E. Rotrurock 
ALTOONA, PA. 


advent of the winter 

season, musical activities in 
Altoona are reaching their zenith, 
several organizations continuing their 
annual programs and special events on 
the calendar. Music lovers are ac- 
cording each concert large and appre- 
ciative patronage. 

Altoona Civic Symphony, Altoona. 
Auspices of the Altoona Civic Sym- 
phony, Inc., Russell Gerhart, conduc- 
tor; Mrs. Wallace B. Archey, presi- 
dent of the symphony board. Jaffa 
Mosque, seating capacity 3,200. Series 
of four Thursday evening concerts. 
Pop concert in the spring. Soloists: 
Jesus Maria Sanroma, Oct. 25; Sam- 
uel Mayes, Dec. 6; Hilda Banks; Jan. 
31; Patricia Travers, March 14; Mary 
Agnes Davis, Pop concert, May 2. 

Altoona Vesper Choir, Altoona. 
Martha Roberts, conductor, Fred L. 
Carn, president; Howard W. Linda- 
man, president of advisory board, Dec. 
9, Senior High School auditorium, 
seating capacity 700 Handel’s Mes- 
siah, two-piano accompaniment by 
Mrs. Catherine De Barber Kelly and 
Mrs. Dallas S. T. Roush. Soloists: 
Mr. and Mrs. Harold Troxell, Elayne 
Little Law, Catherine Bathgate, Mr. 
and Mrs. Arthur J. Eardley, and J. 
Don Lafferty, April 11, Roosevelt 
Junior High School auditorium, capa- 
city, 1,300, Saint Saéns’ Samson and 
Delilah, with chorus augmented by 
Harrisburg Choral Society, orchestra 
and soloists, including Ellen Repp. 

Blair County Civic Music Associa- 
tion, James G. Slep, president; series 
of five concerts: Kaaricin Ballad 
singers Nov. 13; Luboshutz and 
Nemenoff, Jan. 15; Robert Merrill, 
Feb. 5; Virginia Haskins and Attilio 
Baggiere, March 7; Alicia Markova 
and Anton Dolin, April 3. 


ITH the 





JANE and JOAN 


ROSENFELD 


Twin Duo-Pianists 
“Facility — brilliance — 


Dramatic  preniae. ve 
N. World-Tele. 











“Fineness roe delicacy.’’ 
. Times, 1944 
Mo ao oan 
. Her. Tribune 1944 


ME RCUR 


Pers. Reet Pent Cute 
246 Sth Ave., N. Y. {, N. 


ANNE CUYLE 


LYRIC SOPRANO 
101 West 55th St., New York City 














Telephone: Circle 6-2899 
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Erie, Pa. 


By Hans D. Funk 
ERIE, PA. 
M USIC in Erie is largely supplied 
by local organizations, with the 
Erie Civic Music Association taking 
the lead in importing attractions. 

Erie Civic Music Association, 4202 
West Lake Road. Mrs. Peter G. 
Pulakos, president. Strong- Vincent 
Auditorium, seating capacity: 1,200. 
Concert series of five events: Blanche 
Thebom, Sept. 30; Isaac Stern, Nov. 
8; Don Cossack Chorus, Dec. 6; 
Indianapolis Symphony, Jan. 8; Alex- 
ander Uninsky, March 12. 

Erie Philharmonic “ay Wolf 
Road, R. D. 1, Erie, John R. 
Metcalf, conductor ; Carl Ww. McNary, 
president; Strong-Vincent Auditorium. 
Eleventh season of four concerts: 
Nov. 21 with Mario Lanza; Feb. 6 
with Hilde Somer; March 20, all- 
orchestra program; May 8 _ with 
chorus of 125 voices and soloists, un- 
der Federal Lee Whittlesey. 

Covenant Choir and Oratorio 
Chorus, 250 West 7th Street, Fed- 
eral Lee Whittlesey, conductor. Church 
of the Covenant, seating capacity, 
1,000. Community Concerts offering 
six events: Oct. 28 sixth in the series 
Meet ‘the Composer program, Carl 
F. Mueller, guest composer; Dec. 24 
Handel’s Messiah; Feb. 10 Carol 
Brice in a Negro Spiritual program; 
March 24 Mendelssohn’s Elijah; May 
8 Matthew’s Recessional and Harvey 
Gaul’s Cantata I Hear America Sing- 
ing, with Erie Philharmonic. 

Erie Music Teachers’ Association, 
1015 State St., Grace Brown Nason, 
president; other officers: Jean Page 
Conway, Marion C. Sellers, Jessie 
Schilken, Florence Wagner. The 
Temple, seating capacity, 700. Nov. 
12 student recital; Feb. 11 student 
recital; May 7 teacher recital. 

American Guild of Organists, Erie 
Chapter, 1671 West 9th St. William 
Shafer, dean; Mrs. J. W. McKnight, 
assistant dean. Church of the Cov- 
enant. Jan. 23 Hymn festival under 
Federal Lee Whittlesey. Also planned 
for early spring, a recital by an out- 
standing organist and the usual annual 
organ-teachers recital. 





Harrisburg 


(Continued from page 378) 
- Garner, Henry Holt, Vladimir Padwa 


and George Roberts; Zino Frances- 
catti and Robert Merrill. 

Dauphin County Folk Festival, 
2020 North Third street. Sponsor- 
ship Dauphin County Folk Festival 
Association. Mary Barnum Bush 
Hauck, conductor; Dr. I. App, 
resident; other officers, Charles S. 

avis and Henry Van Pelt. Forum 
Auditorium. Three programs in May. 
Soloists: military personnel stationed 
in this area. 

John Parker Samuels 
Series, Lancaster, R.D. 2. Forum 
Auditorium. Five concerts: Nov. 19, 
Jan. 21, Feb. 25, March 8, fifth date 
to be fixed later. Attractions: Ballet 
Theatre, Theatre of Angna Enters, 
New York City Opera Company, 
The Bartered Bride, Alec Templeton 
and the Don Cossack Chorus. 


Durham, N.C. 


(Continued from page 407) 

Jr.; president, Aldrich Northup; vice- 
president, Jack Logan; secretary- 
treasurer, David Black; business man- 
ager, Tom Pace. Seventy-five of the 
best voices in this club sing in the 
150-mixed voice Chapel Choir. Thir- 
ty-seven members will tour again this 
March, making their tenth annual 
broadcast from New York. 

Chapel Choir of Duke University— 


Concert 





Chapel seating capacity, 2,000; con- 
ductor, J. Foster Barnes; E. H. Nease, 
Jr., student director ; Mildred L. Hen- 
drix, organist. Choir sings every Sun- 
day at the Regular Worship Service, 
and in the presentation of the Messiah, 
by Handel. Will give Gounod’s Re- 
demption in the spring. Part I on 
Palm Sunday, April 14; Part II and 
IlI-—Easter, April 21. 

Christmas pageant of the nativity, 
written and directed by Dr. H. E. 
Spence. Dramatics directed by Pro- 
fessor A. T. West, head of Duke 
Players, dramatic organization. Music 
in charge ot J. Foster Barnes. Mil- 
dred L. Hendrix, organist. 

Mildred L. Hendrix, organist of 
Duke University, gives a formal organ 
recital on the first Sunday in each 
month. 

Woman’s Glee Club, Woman's Col- 
lege, Duke University. Myrtle Prey- 
er Barnes, conductor. President, 
Charlene Parker; vice-president and 
business manager, Trixie Gross; sec- 
retary, Gloria Brahany; treasurer, 
Mancy MacMurtrie; student director 
and accompanist, Velma Jayne 
Ritchey. 

Duke University Symphony. Sixty 
members. Conductor, Dr. Robert 
Hull; Bluma Kafka, president. Page 
auditorium. Chamber Orchestra 
formed from this organization will 
give concerts of chamber music. One 
concert to be given in cooperation 
with the Duke Madrigal Singers, also 
under Dr. Hull. 

Duke University Band, sixty-five 
members, conducted by Allan H. 
Bone. Will give two formal concerts 
in Page auditorium, this spring. 

Chambers Arts Society, new or- 
ganization. 165 members, with an- 
other 100 joining in January. Dr. 
Katharine Gilbert of Duke University, 
chairmap of the Department of Aes- 
thetics, Art and Music. Committee 
representing the Society includes Al- 
lan H. Bone, Mrs. W. C. Davidson, 
Mrs. Frank Fuller, Jr., Katharine Gil- 
bert, Dr. Robert Hull, Dr. Ernest 
Nelson, Mrs. Theodore Ropp, secre- 
tary-treasurer, and Mrs. N. I. White. 
The purpose is the enjoyment of mu- 
sic through participation in chamber 
music concerts as listener and, if pos- 
sible, as performer. A calendar of 
musical and related events has been 
prepared for the society and others 
interested by Eva Ingersoll Gatling, 
including the area of North Carolina 
and Virginia. The society presents 
Carnegie String Quartet, Nov. 26; in- 
formal program by Dr. Ernest Nel- 
son and Helen Ropp, pianists, Dec. 2; 
Gordon String Quartet, Dec. 5; in- 
formal music and readings, Jan. 19, 
and on Feb. 2 and 3, Pro Arte Quar- 
tet in two programs of chamber mu- 
sic. Other programs to be announced 
later. 


Charlotte 


(Continued from page 407) 
Carlo Opera, Barber of Seville; Dec. 
6, La Boheme; Jan. 25, Jan Peerce; 
Feb. 8, Vivian Della Chiesa and Mack 
Harrell ; Feb. 14, Philadelphia Or- 
chestra, ’ Eugene Ormandy conducting ; 
March 4, Claudio Arrau. 


Davidson College Department of 
Music, Davidson, N. C., James C. 
Pfohl director of music. Chambers 
Hall, seating 1,500. Oct. 15, Carl 
Weinrich, organist; Nov. 12, Samuel 
Dushkin, violinist ; Feb: 4, Mack Har- 
rell, baritone; Feb. 25, Sari Biro, 
pianist. 

Queens College Artist and Lecture 
Series, James C. Pfohl, director of 
music. Colege auditorium seating 450; 
Jan. 10, Conrad Thibault; March 21, 
William Primrose. Two performances 
of Messiah in December; two per- 
formances of The Creation, in spring 
of 1946. Periodic student organization 
concerts and faculty concerts. 

Mint Museum of Art Chamber 
Music Series, Mint Museum, Mrs. 





W. Frank Dowd, Jr., chairman of 
sponsoring committee. Sunday after- 
noon and evening programs for the 
public. James C. Pfohl conducting 
chamber music orchestra. Dec. 2; 
Jan. 27, Ardythe Walker, cellist, and 
Elizabeth Linn, pianist, with chamber 
orchestra; three other concerts by 
the group scheduled for spring. 

Johnson. C. Smith University 
Series, David Carroll, manager; col- 
lege auditorium, Oct. 22, Hallelujah 
Quartet; Nov. 16, Hazel Harrison, 
pianist; Jan. 28, Aubrey Pankey, bari- 
tone; Feb. 15, Ruth Page, dancer; 
March 8, Ethel Barrymore Colt, 
soprano. 

Charlotte Festival Association, 
Mrs. R. A. Dunn, president and 
sponsor; Alice H. Berman, director 
women’s chorus. Spring Festival, with 
competitive awards to young musi- 
cians. 

Charlotte Choral Association, Eu- 
gene Craft, president. January forum 
on church music. 

Charlotte Music Club, Mrs. J. 
Hugh Lowe, president. Monthly pro- 
grams by members and guest artists. 
Work-shop programs held in day-time 
instituted for members. Club co- 
hostess with music department of 
Woman’s Club to regional conference 
of National Federation of Music Clubs 
Sept. 18-20. Club members presented 
in musical program at conference. 

Treble Clef, music department 
Woman’s Club, Mrs. B. W. Barnett, 
chairman. Periodic programs by mem- 
bers and guest-artists; program for 
luncheon meeting of club in May. 





Columbia Concerts Representative 
Named for South and Southwest 


C. Eastman Boomer has been ap- 
pointed southern and southwestern 
representative for Columbia Concerts 
Inc., it has been announced by Arthur 
Judson, president. 

Mr. Boomer recently was released 
from the Army after three and a half 
years in Special Service. For over a 
year Mr. Boomer was stationed in 
New York City as liaison officer for 
Army Special Services with USO- 
Camp Shows Inc. 

Before his enlistment Mr. Boomer 
was Eastern representative for- Com- 
munity Concert Service for six years. 
Born in Detroit, he is a graduate of 
the Detroit Public Schools, attended 
the Bonstelle Dramatic School and 
TIniversity of Tours. 
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DANCE HUMORIST 
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MARSHALL 


Opera Beg ol Radio 


Erie Semen Associates 
711 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. C. 








MARIA SHACKO 


“Her beautiful mezzo-so- 
prane voice is an instru- 
ment expressive and appeal- 
ing.” L. A. Times 


2 
Personally Represented by 
Musicians Regist 

{ E. 57th St., NYC. PL 3-6160 


wou WATSON 


Contralto 
“Inherently rich textured and 
veluminous voiee.” — Neel 
Straus, N. Y. Times, April 
23, 1945. 

Now Booking Season 1945-46 
726 Kimball Hall, Chicage 
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Portland, 





Frank Andrews, 


Phil Hart, Manager 


of the Portland Manager of the 
Record Shop Series Ellison-White 
Bureau 


By JoceELYN FOoULKEs 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


ORTLAND’S musical fare in- 

cludes a preponderance of well at- 
tended events presented by the Elli- 
son-White Bureau and the Record 
Shop. Three concerts of the Chamber 
Music Series, three of the Portland 
Junior Symphony ard programs by 
resident musicians are valuable con- 
tributions. 

Ellison-White Bureau, Studio 
Building, Portland 5. Frank Andrews, 
manager. Civic Auditorium, seating 
capacity, without side wings, 3,417. 
Sixteen concerts, two ballets, seven 
operas: Ezio Pinza, Sept. 10; Helen 
Traubel, Oct. 20; Jussi Bjoerling, 
Oct. 30; Jaroff Don Cossacks, Oct. 
31; Joseph Szigeti, Nov. 8; Gregor 
Piatigorsky, Nov. 15; Draper and Ad- 
ler, Nov. 24; Jascha Heifetz, Jan. 8; 
Rosario and Antonio, Jan. 12; Mari- 
an Anderson, Jan. 30; William Prim- 
rose, Feb. 3; San Carlo Opera Co., 
Feb. 6-10; Roland Hayes, Feb. 17; 





Robert 


LADOFF 


Basso 
OPERA—ORATORIO—CONCERT 
Address inquiries to 1401 Steinway Bidg., 
N. Y. C. 19, or phone LO. 7-9449 

















KARL 


KRAEUTER 


Violin Ensemble 
Studio: N. Y. 32, N. Y. 


DUDLEY 


Tenor - Robusto 


860 Riverside Drive, 








Edward 








Margaret Walters Public 
Relations, inc., | East 57th 
St., New York City. 











AMELIA GARDWELL 


Oratorio - Recital - Opera 
“. . . @ lyric soprano voice of 
great purity and beauty, emi- 
nently suited to the arias in 
‘The Creation.’ Her coloratura 
was flexible and accurate.’’—Dr. 
Cc. G. Vardell, Jr., Winston- 
Salem Journal-Sentinel. 

Suite 4110—10 E. 40th Street, 
uw. ¥. 46, &. YY. 











CARLO 


MENOTTI 


Baritone 
Now on U.S.0. Hospital Concert Tour 





Personal Representative: Peggy Stanyon 
Hotel Wellington, N. Y. C. 
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Ore. 


Jacques Gershko- 

vitch, Conductor of 

the Portland Junior 
Symphony 


Paul Robeson, Feb. 23; Markova and 
Dolan, Feb. 28; Rudolf Serkin, March 
2; Platoff Don Cossacks, March 17; 
Artur Rubinstein, April 16; Patrice 
Munsel, June 6.' 

Record Shop, 808 S. W. Alder St., 
Portland 5. Phil Hart, manager. Civic 
Auditorium, 3,417 capacity. Six con- 
certs, four ballets. Neighbors of 
Woodcraft Auditorium, 1,500 seats. 
Civic Auditorium: Ballet Russe de 
Monte Carlo, Nov. 9-10; Vladimir 
Horowitz, Noy. 20; Eleanor Steber, 
Feb. 1; Fox Ballet, Feb. 21; San 
Roma with Symphony Orchestra, 
March 4; Salvatore Baccaloni and Co., 
March 16; Albert Spalding, April 2; 
Igor Gorin, April 13. Woodcraft Au- 
ditorium : Trapp Family Singers, Nov. 
4; Maggie Teyte, Nov. 18; Egon Pe- 
tri, Feb. 9; Bronislaw Huberman, Feb. 
15; Jennie Tourel, March 13; Bart- 
lett and Robinson, May 4. 

Portland Junior Symphony, Studio 
Building, Portland 5. Helen M. Ers- 
kine, executive secretary. W. P. 
Stalnaker, president of Portland 
Junior Symphony Association, Jacques 


Gershkovitch, conductor. Civic Audi- 
torium, capacity, 3,417. Three con- 
certs: Nov. 17, Feb. 16, April 20. 


Tana Bawden, piano soloist in Novem- 
ber concert. 

Portland Chamber Music Series, 
6123 S.E. Reed College Place, Port- 
land 2. Auspices, Friends of Cham- 
ber Music and Reed College; direc- 
tors: R. F. Arragon, Mrs. R. . 
Strong, Mrs. Stanley Jewett, Mrs. 
Carlos Close, Mrs. Thomas Malarkey, 
Mrs. W. R. Morley, H. S. Gannatt. 
Neighbors of Woodcraft Hall, ca- 
pacity, 350. Three concerts: the Gor- 
don String Quartet, March 20; the 
Roth String Quartet, March 30, April 
6 


Apollo Club Male Chorus, R. A. 
Rasmussen, secretary, 636 S.E. Grand 
Ave., Portland 14. Conn B. Williams, 
president; Albert E. Jones, conductor. 
Shrine Auditorium, capacity, 1,500. 
Two concerts: Dec. 4 and mid-spring. 
Robert Mills, bass soloist in Decem- 
ber concert. 

Monday Musical Club Chorus, 
sponsored by Monday Musical Club, 
Mrs. Roy Owen, president; Albert E. 
Jones, conductor, 2823 N.E. 48th Ave., 
Portland 14. Neighbors of Woodcraft 
Hall, capacity, 350. Formal spring 
concert. 

Artists’ Bureau Series of Portland 
Art Museum, S.W. Park and Madi- 
son, Portland 5; manager, Henri Ar- 
cand. Sundays from 3-4. Profes- 
sional musicians presented in the win- 
ter season, talented amateurs in the 
summer. 


Ogden 


By Atice Parpork WEstT 
OGDEN, UTAH 
FFERING special entertainment 
for Ogden music lovers this year 
are two concert series, and the Taber- 
nacle Choir, which is importing out- 
side talent for special programs, in 
addition to giving four major choral 
works, 


Ogden Community-Weber College 





Concert Series, Eccles Building. 
Auspices, Ogden Community-Weber 
College Concert Association. Dr. 





john Edward Carver, president; Mrs. 
Stuart P. Dobbs, manager. Ogden 
High School auditorium, seating ca- 
pacity, 2,000. Seven concerts: Oct. 11, 
Oct. 30, Nov. 21, Dec. 7, Jan. 11, Feb. 
7, March 14. Artists: Columbia Opera 
Quartet, Kenneth Spencer, Erica Mor- 
, Draper and Adler, Helen Trau- 

Foxhole Ballet, Appleton and 
Field. 

Junior Community Concert Series, 
Eccles Building. Auspices, Junior 
Community Concert Association. Ger- 
ard Klomp, president; Mrs. Dobbs, 
manager. Ogden High School audi- 
torium. Five concerts: Columbia 
Opera Quartet, Oct. 11; Mildred Dill- 
ing, Jan. 18; Foxhole Ballet, Feb. 8; 
Appleton and Field, March 15. Brig- 
ham Young University of Provo Sym- 
phony, March 20. 

Ogden Tabernacle Choir, Lester 
Hinchcliff, conductor, 2470% Wash- 
ington Blvd. Roy Tribe, president; 
Willard Gardner, manager; Thelma 
Kenkinson, secretary. Four concerts: 
Handel’s Messiah, Dec. 17; Men- 
delssohn’s Elijah, early spring; Du- 
bois’ Seven Last Word of Christ, 
Easter; Haydn’s The Creation, early 
summer. Jussi Bjoerling was present- 
ed in concert with the choir on Nov. 
Walter Aschenbrenner appears in 

Ogden Jan. 19, conducting the Ogden 

Symphonic Choir in a concert and the 

one-day clinic for band and orchestra 

at Weber College. 

Cit 

By Gat Martin 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
APACITY audiences have greet- 
ed the concerts of the Utah State 

Symphony, the Salt Lake Civic Music 

Association, and other musical attrac- 

tions sponsored in Salt Lake City. 

The Salt Lake Oratorio Associa- 
tion resumed its activity giving a me- 
morial performance, with Dr. Otto 

Klemperer conducting, of Handel’s 
Messiah at the Tabernacle on Dec. 30, 
in honor of Squire Coop, founder of 
the.organization in 1913. James Sam- 
ple of New York and Los Angeles 
conducted the Utah State Symphony 
in its three pairs of opening concerts 
with brilliant success. The Taber- 
nacle Choir, led by J. Spencer Corn- 
wall, continues its regular Sunday 
morning broadcasts. 

Utah State Symphony, (75 pieces), 
19 South West Temple Street, Salt 
Lake City 1. Auspices Utah State 
Institute of Fine Arts. James Sample 
conducting first three pairs of con- 
certs, musical consultant; Fred E. 
Smith, president ; Gail Plummer, man- 
ager ; other officers: Dr. Adam S. 
Bennion, Mrs. John M. Wallace, Os- 
car R. Heppley and Gail Martin. 
Kingsbury Hall, University. of Utah; 
seating capacity, 2,000. Seven pairs 
of concerts: Oct. 26, 27; Nov. 16, 17; 
Dec. 6, 7; Jan. 11, 12; Feb. 8, 9; 
March 1, 2, and March 29, 30. Guest 
conductors: James Sample, Milton 
Forstat, Nicolai Malko and Jean de 
Rimanoczy. Soloists and ensembles: 
Dusolina Giannini, Jakob Gimpel, 
Alice Ehlers, Claudio Arrau, San 
Carlo Opera and Igor Gorin. Special 
features: three summer concerts to be 
announced. 

Salt Lake Civic Music Association, 
1167 East South Temple Street. Gleed 
Miller, president; Mrs. W. C. Sadleir 
and William Peterson, first and second 
vice-presidents; Dorothy Lynch, sec- 
retary, and B. H. Wayne, treasurer. 
Six concerts, South High School Au- 
ditorium, seating capacity, 1,750. 
Mack Harrell, Nov. 8; Ricard Odno- 
posoff, Dec. 14; LeRoy-Foster-Scholz 
String Trio, Feb. 11; Markova-Dolin 
Dance Ensemble, March 7; Artur 


Rubinstein, April 8, and Patrice Mun- 
sel, June 1. 


UTAH 


Salt Lake Tabernacle Choir, (350 

members), 50 North Main Street, Salt 
Lake City 1; Auspices, Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints. 
J. Spencer Cornwall, conductor ; Rich- 
ard P. Condie, assistant’ conductor ; 
Lester F. Hewlett, president; Jack 
Thomas, manager; other officers: 
Mary Jack. Salt Lake Tabernacle; 
seating capacity, 5,000. Weekly Sun- 
day morning concerts over CBS. Or- 
ganists, Alexander Schreiner and 
Frank W. Asper. 
* Salt Lake Oratorio Society, (300 
members), 600 Kearns Building, Salt 
Lake City 1. Dr. Adam S. Bennion, 
president; Jack Thomas, business 
manager; Alex E. Eberhardt, vice- 
president ; and Dr. Howard T. Ander- 
son, production manager. Thirtieth 
anniversary performance, Dec. 30, Salt 
Lake Tabernacle, honoring the me- 
mory of Squire Coop, founder and 
former musical director. Dr. Otto 
Klemperer of Los Angeles, guest con- 
ductor. Soloists: Sara Carter, Los 
Angeles; Annette Dinwoodey, Salt 
Lake City; Harold Haugh, New York, 
and Tudor Williams, bass, Los An- 
geles. Arthur Freber, concertmaster ; 
Lisle Bradford, choral director, and 
Alexander Schreiner, organist, all of 
Salt Lake City. 

McCune School of Music Orches- 
tra, (90 pieces), 200 North Main 
Street, Salt Lake City 1. McCune 
School of Music and Art, sponsor ; 
Tracy Y. Cannon, director. Frank W. 
Asper, conductor. Assembly Hall, 
Tabernacle Grounds, seating capacity, 
2,000. Three concerts, Dec. 10, March 
10, April 20. Louis Booth, of Provo, 
oboeist, soloist at first concert. Pian- 
ist and vocalist to be announced later 
will be presented at later concerts. 
McCune School of Music Junior Or- 
chestra, 90 pieces, same sponsorship, 
direction and conductor; two concerts 
with student soloists. 
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Cheyenne, Wyo. 


By Tuomas REstTIvo 
CHEYENNE, WYO. 


HE Cheyenne Philomelian Club 

organized in 1925, is again to pre- 
sent concerts in Cheyenne as well as 
nearby Wyoming.and Nebraska cities. 
This group has a membership of thirty 
prominent male vocalists and their 
performances are outstanding in this 
community. 

Cheyenne Philomelian Club, Civic 
organization. Larry Nystrom, presi- 
dent; board of management, Charles 
G Browning, Walter Engstrom, John 
Cole; secretary-treasurer Fred H. 
Douglass, Jr.; director, Don H. 
Wageman. Concerts, Auditorium 
Junior High School, seating 1,246; 
U.S.O. Club, Veterans Hospital, etc. 


HAENSEL & JONES 


André Mertens 


COLUMBIA CONCERTS nc. 


11d West 57th St., New York 19, N.Y. 


Herace J. Parmelee 


lacledes Under Their Managemen? 


| CARLTON 


| DILLING | 


icaina GRAUDAN 


IMILANOV] 


| MORLEY € GEARHART 


Don H. Wageman, 

Director of the 

Cheyenne Philo- 
melian Club 


Community Concert Association, 
civic organization. Mrs. W. Andrew 
Bunten, president; other officers: Mrs. 
John C. Pickett, Mrs. Glen K: Rogers, 
Pearl Turner Hoy, Mrs. Fred Fred- 
enthal, Don H. Wageman. Four con- 
certs, including Igor Gorin, Foxhole 
Ballet, Graudan ’cello and piano duo, 
and Nan Merriman. Auditorium, 
Junior High School. 

Sunday Musicale, auspices Chey- 
enne U.S.O. Mrs. Sam M. Thompson, 
chairman, has continued to plan and 
present the monthly Sunday Musicale 
for both servicemen and civilians in 
the U.S.O. Theatre. These concerts 
will be continued as long as the U.S.O. 
is operated in Cheyenne. 

Cheyenne Little Symphony, aus- 
pices citizens of Cheyenne. Clyde G 
Ross, conductor. Two concerts. Junior 
High School Auditorium, dates to be 
announced, Mrs. Clyde G. Ross solo- 
ist. Organization is about eleven 
years old and is composed of 40 mu- 
sicians, 

Cheyenne Municipal Band, aus- 
pices city of Cheyenne. Thomas 
Restivo, conductor and manager; Wil- 
liam G. Haynes, assistant director ; 
Harry Stringfellow, president. Ten 
concerts weekly starting June 10, in 
City Parks and Auditorium Junior 
High School, seating 1,246. Soloists: 
William Haynes, Betty Jane Treber, 
Eddy Cowan, vocalist; out-of-town 
guests to be "announced. Band cotn- 
posed of 38 members, organized 1924, 
under same conductor. Plays at 
Cheyenne Frontier Days celebration 
and nearby state and county fairs. 


Billings, Mont. 


J. E. Vogel, Presi- 
dent of the Billings 
Community Con- 

certs Association 


By KATHRYN WRIGHT 
BILLINGS, MONT 


N AU GURATION by the Billings 

Community Concert Association of 
a two-night artist series; programs by 
school orchestras and bands; a Sum- 
mer series of municipal band concerts, 
and a group of recitals: sponsored by 
the Billings Music Teachers Associa- 
tion are highlights of 1945-46 for 
Midland Empire audiences. 

Community Concert Association, 
officers: J. E. Vogel, president; Peter 
Rowan, vice-president; Mrs. W. D. 
Pasco, secretary ; Mrs. Frank G. Rob- 
erts, Mrs. V. D. Caldwell and Mrs. 
George Wright. Fox theater, seating 
2,000. Events: Rose Bampton, Oct. 
16; Rosario and Antonio, Spanish 
dancers, Jan. 3; J. M. Sanroma, March 
13; Lansing Hatfield, April 3 (for 
first-nighters). Rose Bampton, Oct. 
17; Foxhole ballet, Feb. 12; Sanroma, 
March 14; Hatfield, April 4 (second- 
nighters ). 

Billings Music Teachers Associa- 
tion, Margaret Schneider, president ; 
junior and senior high school audi- 
toriums and the Northern hotel, vari- 
ous recitals. 


Boise, Ida. 


Allen B. Eaton, 
President of the ® 
Boise Community 
Concerts Associa- 
tion 


By H. H. Mmuer 


BOISE, IDA. 


B OISE this year will again have a 
somewhat curtailed musical season, 
due to war activities, although return- 
ing service men and women are be- 
ginning to fill up ranks of the old 
organizations. 

Community Concerts Association, 
Allen B. Eaton, president. Five events: 
Henri Temianka, Nov. 5; Sascha 
Gorodnitzki, Jan. 22; Foxhole Ballet, 
Feb. 28; Platoff Don Cossacks, March 
19; Paul Robeson, April 3. 

Music Week Association, High 
School Auditorium. Festival week of 
May 5. 

Madrigal Club, Oliver C. Jones, 
conductor. Two concerts: midwinter 
and April. Annual scholarship to be 
awarded club member. 


Grand Forks, N.D. 


John E. Howard, 
General Chairman 


of the Grand Forks . 


Community Music 
Association 


GRAND FORKS, N. D. 


RAND FORKS music life centers 
around the schools, the Univer- 
sity of North Dakota and the Com- 
munity Music Association. The Thurs- 
day Music Club, one of the largest and 
most active in the state, is solidly back 
of all music activities of the community. 
Community Music Association, 
Chamber of Commerce offices. Dr. 
G. M. Williamson, president; John E. 
Howard, University of North Dakota, 
general chairman of artist series, spon- 
sored by the association. High School 
Auditorium, seating capacity 1,500. 
Four events: Rose Bampton, Nov. 9; 
Gregor Piatigorsky, Dec. 11; Paul 
Robeson, Jan. 31; Bartlett and Robert- 
son, Feb. 15; community Christmas 
concert, Dec. 16. 
University of North Dakota Music 
Department, Hywel C. Rowland, 
director, Madrigal Club; John E. 


* Howard, bands and orchestra; Paul E. 


Karvonen, piano and theory; Carol M. 
Humpstone, public school music and 
women’s glee club. Concerts in spring 
season by major groups. Madrigal 
Club and concert band will make tours 
in April and May. Sponsors statewide 
High School music contest at univer- 
sity on May 15, 16 and 17. Women’s 
Glee Club, assisted by orchestra pre- 
sents Humperdinck’s opera, Hansel 
and Gretel on Jan. 15. 

Thursday Music Club, Epworth 
Hall, Mrs. Leon Alger, president. 
Monthly music meetings. Special pro- 
grams: Candlelight Christmas Service 
with Mu Chapter Sigma Alpha Iota 
at United Lutheran Church, Dec. 9. 


Opera Night, March 5, scenes from 
Faust; Carmen and I! Trovatore. 

Wesley College, Emilie Bel Nash, 
piano; Sylvia Bagley, voice; Knute 
Froysaa, violin; Mrs. L. C. Harring- 
ton, organ. Student and faculty re- 
citals during school year. 

City Schools Music Department, 
Central High School. Leo M. Haesle, 
instrumental director: Dwight L. 
Sherwood, vocal head. Community 
Christmas concert featuring Handel’s 
Messiah. Operetta Robin Hood in 
March, annual music festival in May. 


J.E 


Fargo, N. D. 


By RutH FairsaNnks 
FARGO, N. D. 


be folate the addition of a newly 
organized Red River Valley 
chapter of the American Guild of 
Organists, sponsoring groups of Far- 
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Worcester 





Howe, 

Musical Director of 

the Worcester Fes- 
tival Association 


Walter Harry C. Coley, 
President of the 
Worcester Festival 


Association 


By RayMonp Morin 

WORCESTER, MASS. 

AST YEAR’S Worcester Festival 
enjoyed unprecedented attendance 

and enthusiasm. Walter Howe has 
been re-appointed festival director, 
and the Philadelphia Orchestra is to 
appear for the third season. It was 
decided in January to perform the mu- 
sic to Alexander Nevsky by Proko- 
fieff in its entirety at the 1946 festival. 


Worcester Music Festival, Wor- 
cester Memorial Auditorium. Auspices 
Worcester County Musical Associa- 
tion. Walter Howe, musical director; 
Harry C. Coley, president; other offi- 
cers: Philip B. Heywood, Harrison G. 
Taylor. Philadelphia Orchestra, Eu- 
gene Ormandy, conductor; Alexander 
Hilsberg, assistant conductor. Muni- 
cipal Auditorium, seating 3,500. Six 
concerts, Oct. 14-19. Works to be 
heard, Brahms’ Song of Destiny, 
Dvorak’s Te Deum. Chorus of 450, 
now rehearsing for 87th festival. Mr. 
Howe conductor of choral works, Mr. 
Ormandy conductor of symphonic 
works. Mrs. Hilsberg conductor of 
children’s concert. 


Worcester Art Museum, 55 Salis- 
bury Street. Louise Dresser, director. 
Museum Court, seating 1,000. Eight 
concerts, Dec. 9 and 23, Jan. 6, Feb. 
10, March 10 and 24, April 14 and 
June 23. Soloists, Harvard Glee Club, 
All Saints Choir, Jan Smeterlin, Bos- 
ton Society of Ancient Instruments, 
Louise Kaufman, Stradivarius Quar- 
tet, Trio: Richard Burgin, Jean 
Bedetti, Felix Fox, and Marcel Dupré. 
Concerts are on Sunday afternoons 
and free. They are generally attended 
to capacity. 

Worcester Civic Music Associa- 
tion, Worcester Municipal Audi- 
torium. Auspices, Civic Music Asso- 
ciation, Arthur J. Dann, president; 
other officers, Frederick E. Tucker, 
George R. Robertson, Eunice Wheeler. 
Municipal Auditorium. Seven con- 
certs, Oct. 19, Nov. 30, Dec. 14, Jan. 
11, Feb. 8 and March 8, 19. Soloists, 
Alexander Brailowsky, Isaac Stern, 
American Ballad Singers, Don Cos- 
sacks, Indianapolis Symphony, Cleve- 
land Symphony, Irene Manning, Bos- 
ton Symphony. Subscription of 3,500. 

Fine Arts Course, Clark Univer- 
sity, Loring H. Dodd, director. At- 
wood Hall, capacity 800. Nine events, 
of which four are music or dance. Nov. 
6, Nov. 20, Nov. 27, Dec. 13. Soloists, 
Percy Grainger, Leona Flood, Martha 
Lipton, Foxhole Ballet, Rosario and 
Antonio. ‘ 

Becker Junior College, Warren 
Lane, president. Horticultural Hall, 
capacity 550. Four concerts undef the 


direction of Raymond Morin. Jan. 20, 
Feb. 17, March 17, April 14. Soloists, 
Mendelssohn Singers, Worcester 


County Light Opera Club Quartet, 
Aznev Moore, Raymond Morin, 
Parouhi Boyagian, Chester Olson, 
Sidney Woloshin, Mary V. Lynch, 
Ruth Bergquist and Samuel Adler. 
These concerts are free but by invita- 
tion and attract capacity audiences. 


Worcester County Light Opera 
Club, 27 Main Street. Harry Leven- 
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son, conductor. Officers to be an- 
nounced, also spring production. At- 
a The Red Miil given Dec. 
6, /, 8. 

Worcester Philharmonic, 306 Main 
Street. Walter Howe on one-year’s 
leave of absence as conductor. New 
conductor, Ernest J. Roepel. Dr. Wil- 
ger Jones, president. Mechanics Hall, 
seating 1730. Concerts and soloists to 
be announced. Two concerts antici- 
pated. 

Miscellaneous Events: The Wor- 
cester Oratorio Societyagave its 45th 
annual performance of Messiah to a 
capacity Auditorium audience. Solo- 
ists, Frances Yeend, Pauline Pierce, 
Andrew McKinley, and James Pease. 
Other privately sponsored concerts 
have included the San Carlo Opera 
Company production of Carmen on 
Sept. 19 with Coe Glade in the title 
-ole; Hazel Scott, pianist on Nov. 20; 
‘he Massine Ballet, Dec. 2. 


Springfield 


By Rosemary DoNOGHUE 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


PRINGFIELD’S music season has 

expanded now to cover the entire 
year, with four regular series and 
many single concerts during the win- 
ter months and a six-week “pop” 
series during the summer. 

The Community Concerts, Charles 
L. Wagner’s series, the YMCA group 
of afternoon concerts and the Spring- 
field Symphony and Symphony chorus 
provide a fine program, augmented by 
such individually presented artists as 
Fritz Kreisler, Shura Cherkassky and 
Paul Robeson. 

Springfield Symphony, 49 Chest- 
nut Street, Alexander Leslie, conduc- 
tor. Municipal Auditorium, seating 
3,200. Six concerts: Sylvia Zaremba, 
Oct. 9; Symphony Chorus and soloists 
in performance of Beethoven’s Ninth, 
Dec. 2; Luboshutz and Nemenoff, 
Feb. 24; Gregor Piatigorsky, March 
24: orchestra concert, April 28. 

Community Concert Association, 
655 Longmeadow Street, Long- 
meadow, Mass. Auspices Springfield 
Junior League; Raymond T. King, 
president. Municipal Auditorium. 
Subscription series of 4 concerts: 
Patrice Munsell, Nov. 4; Boston Sym- 
phony, Jan. 22; Vladimir Horowitz, 
Feb. 19; Erica Morini, March 12. 

Charles L. Wagner Series, 25 Har- 
rison Avenue, sponsored by Edward 
H. Marsh. Municipal Auditorium, 4 
concerts: Rigoletto, Nov. 13; Don 
Cossacks, Jan. 8; Indianapolis Sym- 
phony, Jan. 18, the Metropolitan Trio, 
Feb. 12. 

YMCA Sunday Afternoon Con- 
certs, 122 Chestnut Street, Charles 
E. Lee, manager, Municipal Audi- 
torium. Four concerts: Norman 
Cordon and Martha Lipton, Oct. 7; 
National Symphony, Dec. 9; Conrad 
Thibault, Jan. 13; Cleveland Sym- 
phony, Jan. 18. 

Classical High School, 235 State 








Street. Glee clubs and orchestra, 
Hazel Clark, conductor. Municipal 
Auditorium, 2 concerts: Christmas 


program, Dec. 14; Dream of Geron- 
tius, by Elgar, with soloists, May 17. 


Boston 


(Continued from page 375) 
bles and furnishes artists to colleges 
and schools. Sponsoring appearances 
of Roland Hayes, tenor ; the Cambridge 
Collegium Musicum in a series of 
concerts of old music at Cambridge 
under the auspices of Harvard Uni- 
versity music department, the ensem- 
ble including: Wolfe Wolfinsohn, vio- 
lin; Iwan d’Archambeau, ’cello, and 
Erwin Bodky, harpsichord. Also under 
Mr. Zachareff’s management are Fran- 
ces James, soprano, and Ernst Levy, 
pianist - composer, in lecture - recitals. 
Edward Mugler, recently returned 











MASSACHUSETTS 


The Boston Society 
of Ancient Instru- 
ments, Putnam 
Aldrich, Alfred 
Zighera, Artistic 
Directors 


from service with the Fifth Army, is 
now associated with Mr. Zachareff_and 
plans an extensive booking trip through- 
out the East and mid-West. 

Boston Morning Musicales, aus- 
pices of Boston Occupational School 
of Therapy. Hotel Statler Ballroom. 
Wednesday mornings. Eighteenth 


Cry) OUEMULENEL DONTE OMAEE NONE OONNNOrnONtNE 
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Soloists: Patrice Munsel, 


season. 
Nov. 14; Luboshutz and Nemenoff, 
Dec. 12; Jan Peerce, Jan. 9th; Ruth 
Posselt, Jan. 23; Martial Singher, 
Feb. 20; Gladys Swarthout, March 20. 

Spencer Fuller presents Hazel 


Scott, Negro pianist, and her associ- 
ates, in Symphony Hall. 


Manchester, N. H. 


By Estuer M. Gul.roy 
MANCHESTER, N. H. 
ANCHESTER’S season centers 
around the concerts offered by 
the Institute of Arts and Sciences, the 
Currier Gallery of Art and the A Cap- 
pella Choir. 

Institute of Arts and Sciences, 
Concord St. Rudolph Schiller, presi- 
dent; other officers: Norwin S. Bean, 
Mrs. Carl S. Fuller, Franklin N. Rog- 
ers, Harry L. Addition, Glaydis S. 
Little, Institute Hall, seating capacity, 
750. Five concerts: Symphonic En- 
semble of Boston, Oct. 24; Boris Gol- 
dovsky, pianist, Jan. 16; Institute Or- 
chestra concert with soloist, March 24; 
A Cappella Choir Concert, May 8; In- 
stitute Orchestra Spring Concert with 
soloist, June 2. 

Currier Gallery of Art, 192 Orange 
St., Maud B. Knowlton, director; 
Frank W. Sargeant, president; other 
officers: Marston Heard, H. Ellis 
Straw. Four concerts: Gloria Greene, 
15-year-old pianist, Oct. 21 ; Dr. Thad- 
deus Raczynski, in music causeries 
with stories of Poland, Feb. 10; Haydn 


Harp duo, Irish harps, March 17; 
Easter Concert, April 21. 
A Cappella Choir, Alfred E. 


Plumpton, director, 278 Myrtle St. 
David Wright, president; other offi- 
cers: Ruth Ringenwald, Arline Bowie, 
Raymond MacDonald and Leo Tol- 
land. Three concerts: Handel's Mes- 
siah, given for fifth season, Dec. 16, at 
Franklin St. Congregational Church; 
DuBois’ Seven Last Words of Christ, 
given for fourth year, April 14, at St. 
Paul’s Methodist church; Concert of 
A Cappella music, May 8, at Institute 
of Arts and Sciences; several out-of- 
town concerts to be given in towns 
throughout the state. 


Temple Choir, Harry C. Whitte- 
more, director, 94 North River road. 
Roland Gosbee, president; other offi- 
cers: Curtis Chase and Fred Clements. 
Choir inactive locally during war years 
but considering concert in the Spring. 
Out-of-town concerts at Tilton School, 
Tilton, N. H., in mid-December and 
for the Bradford Community Course, 
Jan. 18. 
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KENTUCKY 


Robert Whitney, 
Conductor of the 
Louisville Philhar- 


monic 


Louisville 


By H. W. HauscHiLp 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 
HE rapidly expanding popula- 
tion of ‘Louisville demands more 
and better concerts with the finest of 
artists, and this demand is being met 
by local managers and conductors. 
The current season promises to be the 
largest and best quality of any that 
Louisville audiences have enjoyed for 
many years. 


Louisville Philharmonic, 228 West 
Guthrie Street, sponsorship, Philhar- 
monie Society, Inc. Robert Whit- 
ney, conductor; Dann C. Byck, pres- 
ident; other officers: Mrs. Morris 
Belknap, H. F. Wilkie, Mrs. George 
Norton, Jr., Anna H. Settle, Elden 
Durand, John G. Snowden, manager. 
Memorial Auditorium. Six regular 
concerts: Gladys Swarthout, Oct. 9; 
Nathan Milstein, Nov. 2; Dec. 4; 
Istomin, Jan. 29; Feb. 26; Jan Peerce, 
April 2. Marjorie Lawrence in bene- 
fit concert for National Foundation of 
Infantile Paralysis, Jan. 22. In addi- 
tion the Philharmonic gives broad- 
casts from WAVE each Friday eve- 
ning under the sponsorship of the 
Louisville Gas and Electric Co. 


William G. Meyer, 

Manager of Louis- 

ville Community 
Concerts 


Community Concerts, c/o Baldwin 
Piano Co. William G. Meyer, local 
manager. Memorial Auditorium. Five 
rograms: Leonard Warren, Oct. 17; 
rica Morini, Dec. 18; Chicago 
Symphony Jan. 23; Risé Stevens, Feb. 
12; Rudolf Serkin, April 1. 


Younger Woman’s Club of Louis- 
ville, Mrs. Jonathan Edwards, III, 
president. Memorial Auditorium. Six 
regular programs by Cincinnati 
Symphony “nder Eugene Goossens, 
from December to April; three regu- 
lar programs, and three matinees for 
children. 


University of Louisville Chamber 
Music Society, Belknap Campus. 
Sponsorship, University of Louisville. 
Playhouse auditorium, capacity 400. 
Concerts, Musical Art Quartet, Oct. 
18; Nikola and Joanna Graudan, 
Dec. 14; Budapest String Quartet, 
Jan. 18; Manuel and Williamson, 
March 28. 


Meyer Series, c/o Baldwin Piano 
Company, William G. Meyer, spon- 
sor. Memorial Auditorium. Ten pro- 
grams. Soloists and ensembles: Vron- 
sky and Babin, Oct. 30; Gen. Platoff 
Don Cossacks, Noy. 8; dates to be se- 
lected for Alec Templeton, Sigmund 
Romberg and his orchestra in two ap- 
pearances, Draper and Adler, Veloz 
and Yolanda, James Melton, the Fox- 
Hole Ballet, and the Trapp Family 
Singers. 


Thuman Series, J. H. Thuman, 
manager, Cincinnati, O. Memorial 
Auditorium. Soloists and ensembles : 
Charles . Wagner’s production of 
Rigoletto, Oct. 20. The First Piano 
Quartet, and Mervin Berger, 12-year- 
old pianist. 
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Quartet, Oct. 26. The Ballet Russe 
de Monte Carlo, Oct. 8. 


Little Theatre of Dance Arts. 
Norton Building. Sponsorship, Lilias 
Courtney Ballet School. Memorial 
Auditorium. Two programs each 
year—date to be announced. 





Lexington 


By Cuar.es G. DICKERSON 
LEXINGTON, KY. 
Si* concerts are presented during 
the current season by the Central 
Kentucky Community Concerts Asso- 
ciation. The University of Kentucky 
continues its Sunday musicale series 
for the 14th consecutive season, bring- 
ing at least four out-of-town artists. 


Central Kentucky Community 
Concert Association, R. D. MclIn- 
tyre, University of Kentucky, presi- 
dent; Mrs. I. D. Best, executive secre- 
tary and business manager, 293 South 
Ashland Avenue. 
torium, seating 1,400. Six concerts: 
Bartlett and Robertson, Carroll Glenn, 
Astrid Varnay, Adler and Draper and 
two artists yet to be chosen due to 
cancellations. One concert by the 
Pittsburgh Symphony, with Fritz 
Reiner, under local independent man- 
agement. 


University of Kentucky Philhar- 
monic, Dr. Alexander Capurso, con- 
ductor and manager, care University 
of Kentucky. No concerts yet an- 
nounced, 


University of Kentucky Musicales, 
University of Kentucky, Alexander 
Capurso, chairman and manager; Dr. 
H. L. Donovan, president. Memorial 
Hall, seating 1,400. Twelve Sunday 
afternoon concerts. Soloists, Maxine 
Stellman, soprano; Zadel Skolovsky, 
pianist; William Hain, tenor; Cincin- 
nati College of Music trio; Era Wil- 
der Peniston, organist; Nikolai and 
Joanna Graudan, cello and piano; 
men’s glee club, women’s glee club; 
Robert Kuhlman, baritone. 


Transylvania College Choristers, 
Everett Hendricks, director, in local 
concerts and short tours. 


Baltimore 


(Continued from page 379) 
Charles Street, Lillian Powell Bon- 
ney, manager, Lyric Theatre, capacity, 
2,800; Cadoa Hall, capacity, 500. Rep- 
resenting local bookings: Philadelphia 
Orchestra, Eugene Ormandy, con- 
ductor, Oct. 24; Zino Francescatti, 
violinist, Nov. 28; William Kapell, 
Dec. 19; Rudolf Serkin, Jan. 20; 
orchestra concerts, Feb. 20, March 13 
and April 10. National Symphony, 
Hans Kindler conducting, with Mar- 
jorie Lawrence, soloist, Oct. 30; 
Rudolf Firkusny, Nov. 20; Blanche 
Thebom, Dec. 18; Fritz Kreisler, Jan. 
15; Andres Segovia, Jan. 29; Claudio 
Arrau, Feb. 12; Joseph Szigeti, Feb. 
26; Artur Rubinstein, March 19; and 
the orchestra in collaboration with the 
se Russe de Monte Carlo, Feb. 8 
and 9. 


The Bureau also brings The Phil- 
adelphia La Scala Opera Company in 
Butterfly, Nov. 23; Trovatore, Dec. 
14; Carmen, Jan. 11; Cavalleria and 
Pagliacci, Jan. 25; Faust, Feb. 22. 
The Bonney Concert Bureau also lists 


-the Little Concert Series, Cadoa Hall: 


Regina Resnik, Oct. 10; Joseph Bat- 
tista, Oct. 17; Louise Doschek, Nov. 
27; Virginia Reinecke, March 18. 
Also at the Lyric Theatre: Foxhole 
Ballet, April 25; Les Brown and 
orchestra, Dec. 2; Hansel and Gretel, 
Dec. 23. 


I Concert Bureau, 1112 Fi- 
delity Building, Lexington and 
Charles Streets, and Music Center, 
313 North Charles Street. G. C. Cap- 


High School audi-, 


Frederick R. Huber, 
Manager of the 
Lyric Theatre 


Gustav Klemm, 
Superintendent of 
the Peabody Con- 
servatory Prepara- 
tory Department 


pel, manager. Lyric Theatre. Alec 
Templeton, Oct. 20; Jascha Heifetz, 
Feb. 7; Don Cossacks, Jan. 14; Vladi- 
mir Horowitz, March 29. 

Lyric Theatre, Frederick R. Hu- 
ber, manager; Dr. R. L. Dohme, 
president. Individual bookings: B. and 
O. Glee Club, Sidney Chappel, con- 
ductor, Dec. 8; spring visit of Metro- 
politan Opera, (dates pending) and 
other miscellaneous events. 

Martinet Agency, 218 W. Saratoga 
Street, Eugene Martinet, manager. 
Lyric Theatre: Aida, Sept. 27; Car- 
men, Sept. 28; Trovatore, Cavalleria 
Rusticana and Pagliacci, Sept. 29, by 
the San Carlo Opera Company. Mas- 
sine Ballet, Oct. 5 and 6; Victor 
Borge, Oct. 27; Rigoletto by the 
Charles L. Wagner company, Nov. 
10; Shura Dvorine, Nov. 27; Platoff 
Don Cossack Chorus, Dec. 8; Adler 
and Draper, Feb. 14. Mr. Martinet 
also presented Iolanthe Dec. 3 to 8 
in Loyola Auditorium, capacity 800. 

Baltimore Music Club, member Na- 
tional Federation Music Clubs, Mrs. 
George Bolek, president. Belvedere 
Hotel, Baltimore Museum of Art, 
Maryland Casualty Auditorium. Op- 
ening concert, Harriet Henders, Oct. 
27; Poe program, Nov. 10, 24, 25, 
Dec. 8, Jan. 12; Reciprocity program, 
Jan. 26; Washington, D. C., Friday 
Morning Club, Jan. 4, March 2; 
Eunice Podis, Feb. 16; March 17, 23, 
April 6, and 27; Garden party, June 9. 

Sunday Afternoon Concerts, Mary- 
land Casualty Auditorium, capacity 
1,000. J. Norris Herring, program 
director. Concerts: Baltimore Music 
Club, Nov. 25; Baltimore Music 
Teachers Association, Dec. 2; Eastern 
High School Glee Club, Dec. 9; De- 
partment of Public Recreation Chorus, 
Dec. 16; Phi Gamma Chapter, Mu 
Phi Epsilon National Music Sorority, 
Jan. 20; Baltimore City College Glee 
Club, Jan. 27; Department of Public 
Recreation orchestra, Feb. 3; Balti- 
more and Ohio Glee Club, Feb. 10; 
War Service, Maryland Federation of 
Music Clubs, Feb. 17, March 3; All 
High Schools Chorus, Feb. 24; Music 
in Industry, First District, Maryland 
Federation of Music Clubs, March 
10; Baltimore Music Club, March 17; 
Baltimore and Ohio Women’s Music 
Club, March 24; Fire Department 
Band, March 31; Peabody Junior 
Choir, Preparatory Department, April 
7; Inter-High School Orchestra, April 
14; Maryland College for Women, 
Lutherville, April 28; National and 
Inter-American Music Week, May 5; 
Choir Festival, Maryland Federation 
of Music Clubs, May 12. 





Washington 


(Continued from page 379) 
dance group, March 19; Markova and 


Dolin, April 2; Templeton again, 
April 23. Special feature: Not in the 
series but a special concert with ticket 
sale open to the public is the annual 
visit to the capital of the Boston Sym- 
phony, Serge Koussevitzky, conductor, 
Jan. 10. 

Washington Grand Opera Com- 
pany, 1719 19th Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. Auspices of the Wash- 
ington Grand Opera Association. Wil- 


- Street, 


liam Webster, general manager; 
Dorothy Remington, artistic director; 
and Helen Harrow, secretary. Con- 
stitution Hall, seating capacity, 3,844. 
Six performances: Carmen, Oct, 25; 
Lucia di Lammermoor, Nov. 19; 
Pagliacci and Cavalleria Rusticana, 
Dec. 6; La Traviata, Dec. 21; Rigo- 
letto, Jan. 24; and La Bohéme, Feb. 18. 
Stars of the Metropolitan Opera and 
other organizations. Gabriel Simeoni 
conductor for all performances. 


Mrs. Dorsey’s Concerts, 1108 G 
N.W., Washington, D. C. 


~ 


Louis Potter, Con- 

ductor of the 

Washington Choral 
Society 


William Webster, 
General Manager 
of the Washing- 
ton Grand Opera 
Company 


Auspices of Dorothy Hodgkin Dorsey. 

anager, Mrs. Dorsey. Constitution 
Hall, seating capacity 3,844. Privately 
sponsored recitals given in two Sun- 
day series of five concerts each. There 
are also two extra concerts, making 
twelve in all. First Series: Arrau, 
Nov. 4; Rubinstein, Dec. 2; Pinza, 
Jan. 20; Heifetz, Feb. 17; Sayao, 
March 3. Second Series: Swarthout, 
Nov. 18; Casadesus, Jan. 6; Melton, 
Feb. 5; Francescatti, March 17, and 
Horowitz, March 31. Extra concerts: 
Kreisler, Oct. 21; Jaroff Don Cossack 
Chorus, Jan. 15. 


Washington Choral Society, 1108 
G Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 
Louis Potter, conductor. Warren 
Grimes, president of the society; 
Roger Whiteford, vice-president ; 
Cristabel Hill, secretary; Alfred Sher- 
man, treasurer. Constance A. Snow, 
manager. Constitution Hall, seating 
capacity 3,844. Three choral perform- 
ances by chorus of 210 voices, visiting 
soloists, and orchestra. Elijah on Oct. 
30; Messiah on Dec. 11; and Parker's 
Hora Novissima on March 5. Soloists 
at the first two events: Mary Van 
Kirk, Frances Yeend, Lydia Summers, 
Shannon Bolin, Florence Manning, 
Robert Nicholson, Arthur Kent, Ed- 
ward Kane, Lucius Metz. On April 
7 the group is scheduled to appear in 
the National Symphony’s performance 
of Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony. 


National Gallery Concerts, Sixth 
and Constitution Avenues, Washing- 
ton, D. C. Auspices of the National 
Gallery of Art. Richard Bales, di- 
rector and conductor of the National 
Gallery Sinfonietta, Gallery’s East 
Garden Court with seating capacity 
700 and room for 300 standees. On 
every Sunday evening of the year 
orchestra performance or recital, or 
chamber music or choral program. 
There is a series played by the Sin- 
fonietta, another by the Gordon String 
Quartet. The Lener String Quartet, 
the Washington Cathedral Choir also 
appear, and’ the chorus of the UV. S. 
Navy School of Music also is heard. 
Among the soloists, either in recital or 
with the Sinfonietta are: Ania Dorf- 
mann, Helen McGraw, Abram 
Chasins, Joseph Battista, Barbara 
Holmquist, José Echaniz, Robert 
Kitain, Jacques Gordon, Emanuel 
Vardi, John Jacob Niles, and Felix 
Salmond. Special feature: third 
American music festival on each of 
the five Sundays of March; contem- 
porary music played by the Sinfoniet- 
ta, the Gordon Quartet, and John 
Kirkpatrick, pianist. One concert 
given entirely to the works of Louis 
Gesensway. 


MUSICAL AMERICA 











Sioux City 
By EpirHa K. WEBSTER 


SIOUX CITY, IA. 


ENRI PENSIS continues as con- 

ductor of the Sioux City Sym- 
phony, members of which form to 
make the Symphonetta, also under his 
direction. The latter ensemble tours 
to nearby centers. College and choral 
groups also contribute to the city’s mu- 
sical life. 

Sioux City Symphony, 3616 Vine 
avenue, auspices of Sioux City Civic 
Music Association. Henri Pensis, 
conductor ; Howard Hatfield, president 
of Civic Music Association; other of- 
ficers: Maurice T. Iverson, Leo Has- 
senger, Eva Abel, Paul MacCollin. 
Orpheum Theatre, seating 2,648. 
Series of seven concerts: Alexander 
Uninsky, Nov. 5; Don Cossack Male 
Chorus, Nov. 21; Raya Garbousova, 
Dec. 3; Jean Dickenson, Jan. 15; Ezio 
Pinza, Feb. 4; Isaac Stern, Feb. 25; 
Markova-Dolin Ballet Ensemble, 
March 11. 

Morningside College Choir, Morn- 
ingside College. Paul MacCollin, 
conductor; Lois McCallum, assistant 
conductor ; Thomas Wickstrom, presi- 
dent; Shirley Pierson, secretary; Dr. 
Charles Garland, manager. Three ora- 
torios, Handel’s Messiah (27th annual 
performance) ; Mendelssohn’s Elijah, 
and St. Matthew Passion, Bach, in 
first performance in Sioux City; out 
of town oratorio ‘engagements. 
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Howard Hatfield, 


Henri Pensis, Con- 
ductor of the Sioux 
City Symphony 


President of the 
Sioux City Civic 
Music Association 


Briar Cliff College Glee Club, Briar 
Cliff College. Sponsored by the col- 
lege. Sister Mary DeCascia, conduc- 
tor; Sister Mary Jeanette, assistant 
conductor. Three concerts in the col- 
lege auditorium, seating 300. 

Sioux City Symphonetta, 3616 Vine 
Avenue. Sponsored by Albertson and 
Company. Henri Pensis, conductor; 
Harold Buck, assistant conductor. 
Weekly radio concerts in the Martin 
ballroom, seating 500, with Bette Kel- 
ly and Thomas Ayrd, soloists. Con- 
certs booked in nearby towns of trade 
territory, including Iowa, South Da- 
kota and Nebraska. Personnel from 
Sioux City Symphony. 

Abu-Bekr Shrine Chanters, Ninth 
and Nebraska. Sponsored by Abu- 
Bekr Shrine. Car] A. Norrbom con- 
ductor; Paul F. Bower, assistant con- 
ductor. Appearances in Grandview 
bandshell, radio, Sioux Falls, S. D., 
ceremonial, an annual sacred concert 
and at all Sioux City Shrine events. 

Mary Wall Borman Choral, 417% 
Nebraska street. Sponsored by Mary 


Wall Borman, conductor; Pierce 
Wall, assistant conductor; Mrs. Bor- 
man, president; Billie Reeves, secre- 


tary and treasurer. Mayfair hotel ball- 
room, seating Three concerts, 
one sponsored by Red Cross for blood 
plasma fund. Sioux City soloists and 
chamber music groups assisting. 

Swedish Glee Club, 314 Jones 
street; sponsored by ” Scandinavian 
Societies. Carl A. Norrbom, conduc- 
tor. Scandinavian festival, Grandview 
bandshell concert and radio appear- 
ances. 

Red Cross Ladies Chorus, Badge- 
row building. Carl A. Norrbom, con- 
ductor. Appearances in city and Army 
air base hospitals and Red Cross and 
other civic events. 





Davenport 


By Ina B. WicKHAM 


DAVENPORT, IA. 

Symphony, of 88 
Davenport, Rock 
Island and Moline, is now in its 31st 
consecutive year, maintaining high 
standards and holding auditions for 
new members whien expedient. Sev- 
eral of the orchestra’s young men have 
returned from active duty in the 
United States armed forces and while 
others are still absent, their places are 
taken by out of town members. Oscar 
W. Anderson of Chicago is conductor, 
and Otto Jelnek, head of the school of 
music at Grinnell College, concert- 
master. This year the entire seating 
capacity of the Masonic Temple was 
sold early in the spring. Service men 
are admitted free and special groups 
are invited to each concert from the 
Schick General Hospital at Clinton, 
Ia., and the Mayo hospital at Gales- 
burg, Ill. The organization is almost 
entirely self supporting and has the 
aid of local citizens and of the Junior 
Symphony Association. 

Tri-City Symphony Orchestra, 2915 
Middle Road. Auspices_ Tri-City 
Symphony Association. Dr. Howard 
Weis, president; other officers, L. E. 
Keller, Mrs. 
Chamberlain and Mrs. R. B. 


HE Tri-City 


members from 


Terry Marsh, James 
Von 





IOWA 


Maur, manager. Masonic Auditorium, 
seating capacity 3,000. Four concerts, 


soloists: Anna Kaskas, Oct. 28; Car- 
roll Glenn, Dec. 2; Charles Kullman, 
Feb. 12; William Kapell, April 7. 


Three young peoples’ concerts will be 
given in May 1946, 


Civic Music Association, 24(1 
Pershing Ave., Henry C. Priester, 
president; Mrs. O. K. Iles, secretary 


and manager. Orpheum Theater, seat- 
ing 2,500. Six concerts; Chicago 
Symphony, Oct. 29; Jan Peerce, Nov. 
15; Markova and Dolin Dance En- 
semble, Dec. 13; E. Robert Schmitz, 
Jan. 15; American Ballad Singers, 
Feb. 7; Lotte Lehmann, March 14. 

Flambo Concert Series, auspices 
G. LaVerne Flambo, Fairfield, Ia. Six 
concerts: Jeanette MacDonald, Nov. 
19; The General Platoff Don Cossack 
Chorus, Nov. 11; Sammy Kaye or- 
chestra, Nov. 2; Artur Rubinstein, 
Jan. 22; Gracie Fields, Marian Ander- 
son and Oscar Levant on dates to be 
announced. 


Des Moines 


By JANE TINSLEY WATTERS 

DES MOINES, IA. 

[ve major civic organizations will 
provide musical fare for Des 
Moines during the 1945-1946 season. 
Four events each have been scheduled 
by the Des Moines Civic Music Asso- 
ciation and the Drake Civic Symphony. 
The local orchestra, re-vitalized by the 
return of key personnel, is likewise en- 
joying the most whole-hearted spon- 
sorship of the community’s music lov- 
ers and a capacity attendance. The 
management of the Shrine Auditorium 
will resume the offering of artist re- 


Frank Noyes, Con- 
ductor of the Drake 
Civic Symphony 





citals, operettas, name bands and other 
popular attractions. 

Civic Music Association. Sam 
Schloss, president; other officers: Lil- 
lian Turnbull, Mrs. William Harold 
Sears, Mrs. W. H. Barnard. Hoyt 
Sherman Auditorium, seating capacity 
1,400. Four concerts: Igor Gorin, 
Nov. 23; Robert Casadesus, Jan. 30; 
Gregor Piatigorsky, Feb. 12; Minne- 
apolis Symphony with Dimitri Mitro- 
poulos, conductor, April 8 In co- 
operation with the music department 
of the Des Moines Public Schools, a 
matinee concert for children will be 
presented by the orchestra the same 
day. 

Drake Civic Symphony, auspices ‘ 
Drake University and Drake Civic 
Symphony Association. Mrs. John 
Rehmann, president; other officers: 
Mrs. Forest Stewart, Mrs. Roy Clark, 
Mrs. Lawrence Kelley, Scott Pidgeon ; 
business manager, Victor Young; con- 
ductor, Frank Noyes. Theodore Roose- 
velt High School Auditorium, seating 
capacity 1,800. Four concerts: Tossy 
Spivakovsky, violinist, soloist, Dec. 2; 
Camilla Williams, soprano, Feb. 17; 
Rudolph Ganz, pianist, March 17; 
young artists audition winners, May 5. 

Shrine Auditorium, Mrs. George 
Clarke, manager. Seating capacity 
4,500. Single event of series an- 
nounced: Herbert’s The Only Girl 
with Gale Sherwood and New York 
cast, Dec. 26. 
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Wichita 


By Lois BurRRELL 


WICHITA, KANS. 


F great significance to city music 

advocates was the formation in 
October, 1944 of the Wichita Sym- 
phony. Again the Witchita Civic 
Music Association and the Wichita 
Forum Concert Series maintained a 
lively concert season. Local musical 
organizations include the recently 
formed Wichita Choral Society, the 
University of Wichita A Cappella 
Choir, and the Friends University 
Singing Quakers. 


Wichita Symphony, 220 North 
Market, Wichita. Orien Dalley, con- 
ductor; Alan Watrous, manager. 
Wichita Symphony Society, Inc., non- 
profit and educational, was organized 
in October, 1945. Jack Todd, presi- 
dent; Mrs. Marsh Murdock, vice- 
president ; Emil Holgerson, secretary- 
treasurer. East High School Audi- 
torium, seating capacity, 2,200. Four 
concerts presented this season: San- 
, roma, Dec. 2; Nan Merriman, Jan. 
14; Jacques Gordon, March 5; state- 


Charles H. Finney, 
Head of Friends 
University Depart- 
ment of Music, 
Wichita Wichita 
wide audition for young artists, two 
winners to be chosen, sponsored by 
the symphony, April 24. Concerts 
presented at city schools and out of 
town. There are 83 members. The 
Symphony Society has 1500 members. 


Harold A. Decker, 
Head of the Voice 
Department of the 
University of 


Wichita Civic Music Association, 
428 South Broadway, Wichita, Gratia 
Boyle, president; Grace V. Wilson, 
Mrs. D. S. Jackman, Margaret Joy, 
Mrs. Harold Laudermilk, Mrs. Ralph 
Culp, vice-presidents; D. S. Jackman, 
treasurer; Helen Woolfolk, secretary. 
East High School Auditorium. Six 
concerts; Ruth Posselt, Oct. 22; 
Thomas L. Thomas, Nov. 22; Mark- 
ova-Dolin Ensemble, Dec. 6; Ameri- 
can Ballad Singers, Jan. 30; Lubo- 
shutz and Nemenoff, Feb. 23; Cin- 
cinnati Symphony, March 16. There 
are 2,200 members of the Wichita 
Civic Music Association. 


Wichita Forum Concert Series, 
300 Block South Water Street, Wich- 
ita. Auspices, William F. Floto, man- 
ager. Forum Auditorium, seating 
capacity, 3,600. Jeanette MacDonald, 
Oct. 19; Bartlett and Robinson, Nov. 
29; The Only Girl, operetta, Dec. 10; 
Blossom Time, Jan. 23; Sigmund 
Romberg and orchestra, Feb. 8; 
James Melton, Feb. 14; Percy Grain- 
ger, March 19. 


University of Wichita A Cappella 
Choir, Women’s Glee Club and Mad- 
rigal Singers, auspices of Wichita 
‘ University. Harold A. Decker, di- 
rector. Madge Marshall, president of 
A Cappella Choir; Helen Souders, 
president of Womens’ Glee Club. Uni- 
versity Commons Auditorium, seat- 
ing capacity, 1,500. A Cappella Choir 
and the Wichita University Concert 
Band gave a concert for the state 
convention of the Kansas Music Edu- 
cators, Nov. 3. Walter Duerkson 
directs the University Band. The 
Madrigal Singers are composed of ten 
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Orien Dalley, 
Conductor of the 
Wichita Symphony 


selected singers. The University of 
Wichita Symphony, 65 members, is 
led by Anthony Chiuminatto, who 
also directs the newly organized Uni- 
versity Theater Orchestra, with 20 
players. Walter Duerkson is chair- 
man of the University of Wichita de- 
partment of music. 


Wichita Choral Society, includes 
the University of Wichita A Cappella 
Choir and singers from the commun- 
ity, approximately 400 voices. Harold 
Decker, conductor. Music Festival to 
be presented during Music Week in 
May at the Wichita Forum Auditori- 
um, seating capacity 3,600. Camilla 
Williams will be guest soloist. 


Friends University Singing Quak- 
ers, auspices of Friends University. 
Elsa Haury, conductor. Iola Powell, 
president; Maribel Poundstone, vice- 
president; Anita Wheeler, secretary- 
treasurer. Friends Alumni Auditori- 
um, seating capacity, 825. Numerous 
programs for civic organizations. 
Concert for the Wichita Art’ Associa- 
tion. Charles H. Finney is head of the 
Friends University department of 
music. 


School Concert Series, 428 South 
Broadway, Wichita. Auspices of 
Wichita Public School system. Man- 
ager, Grace V. Wilson. East High 
School Auditorium, seating capacity, 
2,200. Matinee concerts for children 
only. Allan Wayne Dancers, Oct. 18; 
Wichita Symphony to be booked. 


D. M. Swarthout, 
Manager of the 
University of 
Kansas Concert 
Course 


Lawrence 


LAWRENCE, KANS. 


NROLLMENT for music at the 

University of Kansas has attained 
a high level and five additional teach- 
ers in music have been added to the 
staff. 


University of Kansas Concert 

urse, auspices, School of Fine 
Arts, M. Swarthout, manager. 
Hoch Auditorium, seating capacity 
3,900. Events: First Piano Quartet, 
Oct. 29; Blanche Thebom, Dec. 4; 
Ballet Theater, Jan. 17; Don Cossack 
Chorus, Feb. 13; Casadesus, March 
20; James Melton, May 7. Special 
features: Alexander Schneider, violin ; 
Ralph Kirkpatrick, harpsichord, March 
13; Christmas Vespers, Dec. 16; Mu- 
sic Week Festival brings Verdi Re- 
quiem with chorus, orchestra and 
soloists; James Melton, guest artist; 
May 5 to 11. District music festival 
enlisting 1,000 students, April 5 and 6. 


Faculty Recitals: Joseph Wilkins, 
tenor, Oct. 8; Jan Chiapusso, pianist, 
Nov. 12; Maribah Moore, soprano, 
Nov. 26; Paul Snyder, pianist, Dec. 9; 
Waldemar Geltch, violin, Jan. 14; 
Ruth Orcutt, pianist, Jan. 28; Irene 
Peabody, soprano, Feb. 26. University 
A Cappella Choir, D. M. Swarthout, 
conductor, annual concert, March 27. 
University Symphony Russell L. 
Wiley, conductor, two concerts, Dec. 


10, May 27; University Band, Mr. 
Wiley, conductor, two concerts, Jan. 21 
and May 20; University Women’s 
Glee Club, Irene Peabody, conductor, 
concert, May 1; Men’s Glee Club, 
Joseph Wilkins, conductor, annual 


concert to be announced. Midwestern 
Music Camp six-weeks session, Mr. 
Wiley, executive director, June and 
July. 


Pittsburg 


Lucy PARROTT 





Walter McCray, 
President of the 
Pittsburg Civic 
Music Association 


By Louts Stroup 
PITTSBURG, KANS. 
HE Civic Music Association and 
Festival Chorus and Orchestra 
contribute chiefly to the musical life 
of Pittsburg. 

Civic Music Association, Walter 
McCray, president; other officers: 
Helen Dubois and Mrs. Howard Mil- 
lington, Kansas State Teachers Col- 
lege auditorium, seating capacity, 2,- 
000. Four concerts: Miriam Solovieff, 
Oct. 17; Romolo de Spirito, Jan. 11; 
Leroy Ensemble, Feb. 8; Winifred 
Heidt, March 18. 

Festival Chorus and Orchestra, 
Mr. McCray, conductor; annual 
Christmas concert, Dec. 19; spring 
festival, Messiah, April 28; Gui Mom- 
baerts, April 29; Cavalleria Rusticana, 
and ballet, Lacome’s Masquerade and 
Artist’s Life by Strauss, May 2. 

The Festival Orchestra dedicated the 
new Memorial Auditorium on Oct. 25. 





Omaha, Neb. 


By KATHLEEN SHAW MILLER 
OMAHA, NEB. 


LTHOUGH the Omaha Sym- 

phony is inactive during the ab- 
sence of "Richard Duncan, conductor, 
who is with the armed forces, the mu- 
sical picture for the current season in 
Omaha is interesting and varied. 


Tuesday Musical Club, 126 So. 
54th St. Mrs. Harvey Milliken, presi- 
dent; Mrs. W. Dale Clark, vice-presi- 
dent; Mrs, Robert McCague, treasur- 
er; Mrs. David Caldwell, Jr., secre- 
tary, and Mrs. Roy Page, program 
chairman. Central. High School Au- 
ditorium, capacity, 1,500. Five con- 
certs: Blanche Thebom, Oct. 9; 
Adolph Busch and his Little Sym- 
phony, Nov. 8; Patricia Travers, Dec. 
10; Vladimir Herowitz, Jan. 16; and 
Walter Cassel, March 13. The course 
is sold out months in adyance. 


Omaha Symphony Association, 
formerly the Civic Music Association, 
1601 Rock Brook Ave. Mrs. Joseph 
Stocker, secretary; Mrs. Frank Con- 
lin, -president; Cecil Slocum, vice- 
president and manager; Winifred 
Shaughnessy, treasurer; Mrs. Richard 
Young, publicity; Mrs. W. Dale 
Clark, program chairman ; board mem- 
bers, Mrs. J. Hewett Judd, V. J. 
Skutt, George Johnson, Truman 
Morsman and Morris Jacobs. Will 
sponsor a well known artist in con- 
cert in the spring to increase sym- 
phony reserve fund. 


Morning Mutficale, c/o Mrs. How- 
ard Kennedy, 1327 So. 35th St. Jos- 
lyn Memorial Concert Hall, capacity, 
1,200. Six concerts: Allan Wayne 


r 


Mrs. Frank Conlin, 
President of the 
Omaha Symphony 


Association 


Mrs. Roy Page, 
Program Chairman 
of the Omaha 
Tuesday Musical 


Dance Theatre, Oct. 27; Barbara 
Troxell, Nov. 8; Edward Berryman, 
Dec. 21; Louise Meiszner, Jan. 11; 
John Anglin, Feb. 12, and Frances 
Magnes, March 16. 

Joslyn Memorial, 22 and Dodge 
St. Paul H. Grumman, director. 
Sunday afternoon concerts by resident 
and visiting artists given free to the 
public in the Concert Hall, capacity, 
1,200. Staff organists Martin W. 
Bush and Esther Leaf alternate in or- 
gan recitals with assisting artists 
every second Sunday. Lecture Hall, 
capacity, 325, available for concerts 
by local and visiting musicians, sub- 
ject to approval of board. 

Matinee Musical Club, 109 So. 
32nd Ave. Winifred Shaughnessy, 
president; Viola Forsell, vice-presi- 
dent; Norma Anspach Sherman, sec- 
retary; Betty Mae Nelson, treasurer ; 
Berniece Dugher Walsh, concert 
chairman. Presents Conrad Thibault, 
Central High School Auditorium, ca- 
pacity, 1,500, March 8. 


Omaha Music Teachers’ Associa- 


tion, 3340 Walnut St. Ruth Slama, 
president; Mabel Shipherd, vice-presi- 
dent; Thelma Nelson, secretary; Mil- 
dred Sinnett Rush, treasurer; Walter 
Mills, program chairman. Monthly 
student recitals in Joslyn Lecture Hall. 
Presented Paula Lenchner and Eunice 
Podis, Joslyn Concert Hall, capacity, 
1,200, Dec. 7. 

Duchesne Alumnae Association 
825 So. 52nd St. Mrs. J. M. Hard- 
ing, president; Mrs. Wm. Miskell, 
vice-president; Mrs. J. Francis Mc- 
Dermott, secretary. Presents the 
Minneapolis Symphony at Technical 
High School Auditorium, capacity of 
2,200, April 20. 

Omaha Association for Opera in 
English, Thea Mueller-Herms, direc- 
tor. Joslyn Memorial Concert Hall, 
capacity, 1,200. Scenes and excerpts 
from operas, staged and costumed, 
free to the public. Freischutz, Oct. 
21; Mignon, Nov. 25; Faust, Jan. 27; 
Galatea and Wagner excerpts, Feb. 
25; The Bat, March 31; Stradella, 
April 28. 

World-Herald Goodfellows Chari- 
ties, Inc., Omaha Municipal Audi- 
torium, capacity, 4,700, Hansel and 
Gretel with Eunice Steen Lamont and 
Maria Matyas, Dec. 19. Will bring 
the San Carlo Opera Company for a 
three day engagement in March. 

Civic Chorus of 500 voices, led by 
Noel J. Logan, with 12 local soloists. 
Messiah, Omaha Municipal Auditori- 
um, capacity, 4,700, Dec. 18. 

Max Clayton presented José and 
Amparo Iturbi in duo-piano concert, 
Omaha Municipal Auditorium, capaci- 
ty, 4,700, Dec. 11. 

Tristate Theatres. The Desert 
Song at the Omaha Theatre, Oct. 24. 

Women’s Division, Chamber of 
Commerce, Henry Scott at Central 
High School Auditorium, Nov. 1. 


MUSICAL AMERICA 











Jacksonville 


By Hucu ALDERMAN 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


ACKSONVILLE has a brilliant 

season of music slated for 1945-46. 
During the summer season the Friday 
Musicale, one of Jacksonville’s out- 
standing musical organizations, com- 
pletely remodeled their club house, 
making it the city’s most beautiful 
small auditorium. Two new civic choral 
organizations are in process of organi- 
zation and will no doubt be presented 
in concert during the late season. 

Civic Music Association, George 
W. Simons, Jr., president. George 
Washington Hotel auditorium ; capaci- 
ty, 1,800. Four concerts: Fritz 
Kreisler, Nov. 2; Martial Singher, 
Jan. 28; Baltimore Symphony, Feb. 
25; Alexander Brailowsky, April 1. 

Friday Musicale, 645 Oak Street. 
Club auditorium, capacity 700. Mrs. 
Donald P. Black, president. Artists 
presented in George Washington Ho- 
tel auditorium; capacity 1,800; Alec 
Templeton, Dec. 7; First Piano Quar- 
tet, Feb. 4; Miliza Korjus, Feb. 21. 
Matinee programs once a month with 
local musicians. Annual Christmas 
Musicale, Dec. 14, Estella Fretwell 
Kennedy, director; Delius Memorial 
Concert, April 5. Music appreciation 
hour conducted monthly. 

Minor and Major Concert Produc- 
tions, 2655 Park Street, Dr. Clarence 
Nice, president. George Washington 
Hotel auditorium; capacity, 1,800. 
Five concerts: Marjorie Lawrence and 
Norman Cordon, Oct. 4; Witold Mal- 
cuzynski, Nov. 1; Frances Lehnerts, 
Dec. 6; Rosario and Antonio & Co., 
Feb. 18; Draper and Adler, March 5. 

Borowsky Studio of Art of 
Singing, 2519 Post Street, Serge Bo- 
rowsky, director. Five concerts pre- 
sented in George Washington Hotel 
auditorium; capacity, 1,800; Donald 
Dickson, Nov. 22; American Ballad 
Singers, Dec. 5; Don Cossacks Cho- 
rus, Jan. 21; Igor Gorin, Feb. 22; 
Mischa Elman, March 19, 

Jacksonville Male Chorus, Donald 
E. Powell, president; Marshall H. 





Mrs. Donald P. George W.Simons, 

Black, President of Jr., President of 

the Friday Musi- the Civic Music 
cale Association 


Pierson, director. Doris Doree, Metro- 
poltan Opera soprano, March 12. 


Riverside Presbyterian Church, 845 
Park Street. Albert J. Kissling, D.D., 
minister ; Marshall H. Pierson, organ- 
ist and director of music; capacity, 1,- 
200. Elijah, chorus of 70 voices, Nov. 
19; Robert Kee, organ soloist and the 
Chancel Choir singing Bach’s Cantata, 
For Us a Child Is Born, Dec. 30, 


Miscellaneous Concerts, Margaret 
Speaks and Conrad Thibault, Oct. 18, 
Business and Professional Woman's 
Club; Victor Borge and Concert En- 
semble, Nov. 18, Pilot’s Club of Jack- 
sonville; Choral Guild presentation of 
Messiah, Dec. 9, First Baptist Church, 
under Lyman P. Prior, director of 
chorus, with the Jacksonville Philhar- 
monic, George Orner, conductor ; Rob- 
ert Reuter, organist, Dean of Music 
Flora MacDonald College, Red 
Springs, N. C., Feb. 3, Jacksonville 
Branch of the Florida Chapter of the 
American Guild of Organists. 


Sd * 
Miami 
By McC.eskey GARLYCH 


MIAMI, FLA. 


HE Miami 1945-1946 musical sea- 
son offers a series of distinguished 
events. 
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FLORIDA 


The University of Miami 
phony, under Dr. Modeste Alloo, 
conductor, six pairs of concerts: 
Gyorgy Sandor, Nov. 18 and 19; 
Tossy Spivakovsky, Dec. 9 and 10; Sir 
Thomas Beecham, guest 
with Lady Beecham, piano soloist, Jan. 
20 and 21; Igor Gorin, Feb. 17 and 
18; Albert Spalding, March 17 and 18; 
the oratorio The Pilgrim’s Progress, 
April 14 and 15; Messiah, with the as- 
sistance of the University of Miami 


Sym- 





Modeste Alloo, 


Charles H. Cran- 


dall, President of Conductor of the 
the Miami Music University of Miami 
Association Symphony 


Choral Society, Dec. 16; Oscar Straus 
conducting two Strauss- Viennese pro- 
grams with Biruta Ramoska, soloist, 
Dec. 19 and 20; Alexander Borovsky, 
March 24; Mischa Elman, March 26; 
Trapp Family Singers, April 16. The 
orchestra also presents the Gordon 
String Quartet on Feb. 10, 11 and 12 
in a chamber music series. 

Miami Music Club, Mrs. Charles 
Moon, president. The Turkeiwitz 
brothers, violinist and pianist, Nov. 14; 
Christmas music at the First Presby- 
terian Church for the benefit of Mi- 
ami’s underpriviledged children, Dec. 
12; Music and Painting, Dr. Virgil 
Barker of The University of Miami, 
Jan. 9; Music of Scarlatti, Dr. Henry 
Gregor, composer and pianist, Feb. 13; 
Musical Composers, March 13; Shake- 
speare in Music, Mrs. E. N. Bartlett, 
April 10;  student-artist programs 
sponsored by the club, May 8; May 
Breakfast, May 22. 

Coral Gables Music Club, Mrs. 
Clinton T. McCreedy, president. Sue 
Funk, ’cellist ; Jean Houseman, pianist. 
Oct. 16; Cornelia Mitchell Paggert, 
soprano, Chinese Naval Unit Choir, 
Nov. 20; Edward Clark, reviewer, 
Coral Gables Music Club Chorus in 
Christmas music, Mr. Gregor and 
Madrigal Singers, Dec. 

Opera Guild of Miami, Mrs. George 
Pawley, president. Faust, in English, 
Jan. 5, 7, and 9, at Miami ‘Senior igh 
School, aided by Opera Guild Chorus, 
with guest artists in leading roles. 

Charles H. Crandall is president of 
the active Miami Music Association. 


Greenville 


(Continued from page 399) 
Lenchner as soloist. The Bach Choir 
presented its Christmas program be- 
fore an audience of 1,000 at the First 
Baptist church of Spartanburg. 

Rotary Boy Choristers, auspices 
Rotary Club. George Mackey, direc- 
tor; Bobby Garrison, president. Audi- 
torium of First Baptist church, 
seating 1,000. Opening concert, Oct. 
28; Christmas carol service, Dec. 23. 
The choristers sing at the evening 
service at Trinity Lutheran church the 
last Sunday night in each month. They 
will also sing this season for the Clin- 
ton Kiwanis club and for the Rotary 
club. 

Messiah Chorus, auspices First 
Baptist church, DuPre Rhame, con- 





ductor. Mrs. J. Riffe Simmons, or- 
ganist; Mrs. Arnold E. Putman, 
pianist. First Baptist church audi- 
torium, seating 1,000. One concert, 


conductor, 





Dec. 16 
Simmons, 
Kennedy, Carolyn Whatley, 


: soloists, Lyrlene Cain, Esther 
Carolyn Yokeley, June 
Rudolph 
Moore, and Mr. Rhame. 

Chapel Choir, Woman's College, 
auspices of the music department. of 
Furman University. Arnold E. Put- 
man, conductor; Mrs. Putman, accom- 
panist. Womans College auditorium. 
The annual tov of the Carolinas will 
be resumed in the Spring during 
which many engagements will be sung 
by this chorus of approximately 
seventy voices. The Chapel choir sang 
for the annual Hanging of the Greens 


on Dec. 14, and will give its annual 
concert in Greenville, probably in 
March. 

Crescent Music Club, auspices 


Crescent Community Club, Elizabeth 
Howell, president. Three outstanding 
meetings: in November at which 
Federation Day is observed; Dec. 7, 
program by past presidents assembly 
of Spartansburg, and Jan. 22, pro- 
gram by Tuesday Evening Music Club 
of Greenville. 

Greenville Music Club, Mrs. D. A. 
Tillinghast, president. Sponsored tag 
day to raise funds for music in 
veterans’ hospitals, holds carol 
evening meetings. 

Glee Club of Greenville High 
School, Frances Hill Lynch, con- 
ductor. Auditorium of Greenville High 
School, seating 500. Three concerts 
during National Education Week, at 
Christmas and at Easter. Sponsored 
choral clinic at high school on Dec. 6 
and 7, closing with banquet and public 
concert. William Powell Twaddell of 
Durham, N. C., was guest conductor. 

Parker High School Glee Club, 
Lucia Stoneman, conductor. Audi- 
torium, Parker High School, seating 
1,200. Four to six concerts each 
season. Mrs. Jerry Cleveland, super- 
visor of elementary music in Parker 
District; May Williamson Morrow, 
head of the piano depatment with 300 
pupils. 

Tuesday Evening Music Club, Mrs. 
A. E. Vaughn, president. In its first 
season. Will give exchange program 
with Crescent Music Club on Jan. 22. 


sing 





PHILADELPHIA CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 


216 South 20th Street 
Maria EzerMaAn Draxe 
Masegiag Director 
Courses leading te Degrees 
Feeulty headed by 
Olea Samaref, Mus. 0. 


wiam THORNER 


Teacher of many prominent Singers 
appearing in 
Opera - Concert - Recital - Radio 


For auditions or further particulars, address 
Secy., 152 W. a York 19, WN. Y. 























WILLIAM S. 


BRADY 


Teacher 7 Sale 
357 WEST 86th ST., RK CITY 
Telephone: Theale \2s10 














REINALD 


WERRENRATH 


Singer and Teacher of Singers 


Studio: 915 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. C. 
Phone ClIrcle 7-2634 











Evelyn 






FORD-FIELDING 


MEZZO-CONTRALTO 
Available for 
Concert - Opera - Radio 
Teacher of Voice 
1401 Cetoseys Bidg., N.Y.C. 
1136 ua Third Street, 








Long Beach, Cal. 
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Burnet Tuthill, Con- 
ductor of the Mem- 
phis Symphony 


Memphis 


By Burnet TUTHILL 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 


VERY variety of musical and 

choreographic activity is enjoyed 
by local concertgoers through the 
activities of the Memphis Symphony 
and three concert managers, eleven 
more engagements being recorded than 
last season, including the doubling of 
the Memphis Symphony season. 

Memphis Symphony, 1822 Overton 
Park Ave. Auspices, Memphis Sym- 
phony Society. Burnet Tuthill, con- 
ductor; Vincent de Frank, assistant 
conductor ; Dr. Louis Levy, president; 
Mrs. George Clark Houston, execu- 
tive secretary. Ellis Auditorium, ca- 
acity, 2,500. Regular series, four- 

uesdays, Oct. 30, Jan. 15, March 19, 
May 14. Soloists: Alec Templeton, 
Marjorie Lawrence, Donald Dickson. 
Popular Sunday afternoon series, Dec. 
2, Feb. 24, March 31, May 5. Soloists: 
Clair Musser, Adolph Steuterman, 
Herbert Summerfield and Joy Brown. 
Children’s Concerts, Jan. 22 and April 
14, juvenile soloists to be selected. At 
least one American composition on 
each program. 

Beethoven Club Civic Concert 
Series, 217 North Waldran, Mrs. 
Roscoe Clark, president. Ellis Audi- 
torium. Four concerts, Jarmila No- 
votna and Joseph Schuster, Oct. 23; 
Claudio Arrau, Dec. 11; Jan Peerce, 


Martha Angier, 
Manager of Angier 
Concerts 


Mrs. Roscoe Clark, 
President of . the 
Beethoven Civic 
Club Concert 


Series 


1. L. Myers, Man- 
ager of the |. L. 
Myers Concerts 


Jan. 22; Cincinnati Symphony, Eugene 
Goossens, conductor, March 13. 

Angier Concerts, Auspices, Martha 
Angier, Inc., 1324 Herbert Ave. Ellis 
Auditorium. Five concerts. Rigoletto, 
Oct. 25; Miliza Korjus, Nov. 29; 
Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo, Jan. 9; 
Egon Petri, March 26; Mack Harrell, 
April 9. 

I. L. Myers Concerts, I. L. Myers, 
Kimborough Towers. Ellis Audi- 
torium, Rudolf Ganz, Nov. 3; Mar- 
kova and Dolin, Nov. 21; Platoff Don 
Cossacks, Nov. 29; Abbey Simon, 
Dec. 1; Victor Borge, Dec. 12; Beve- 
ridge Webster, Feb. 9; Paul Draper 
and Larry Adler, Feb. 26; Ballet 
Theatre, March 4; St. Louis Sym- 
phonette, April 13. Dates open: Wik- 
tor Labunski and Ernst Wolfe. 


Memphis College of Music, aus- . 


pices of the music department of 
Southwestern College, Burnet Tuthill, 
director. Free recitals by members of 
the faculty: Myron Myers, Oct. 20; 
Adolph Steuterman and Myron Myers, 
Nov. 4; Bess Portwood, Nov. 13; 
Lois Mayer, Dec. 4. Other dates to 
be set. 

The Southwestern Singers, Hardie 
Auditorium, capacity, 500; Burnet 





MORLEY EVANS 


nquiries te 1401 Steinway Bidg., N. Y. 


BARITONE 


Conce.+ - Opere - 
Radio 








DORAS TIT VIN 


Soprano - Teacher of Singing 
8C. 4-0470 


225 W. 86TH ST., N. Y. 24, M. Y. 


CONCERT - RADIO 


Member Faculty, Hunter College, N.Y., 
Music Dept. for 20 years 








EMANUEL LIS 


¢ Hap shea, 115 Weas GN Senet, Mow Yan 


ss Metro 
ra Assoc 
19, N. Y. 








PAUL VE LLUCCI 


Former Barta Hartford (Cone.) Sobes School at ae 
Write for appointment 


PIANIST 
CONDUCTOR 
TEACHER 

Ekg New York City 








ALICE TULL 


1401 Gtetaway Bide., 113 West S7th Street, New York 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO 


OPERA—CONCERTS—. 
Guest Soloist with Orchestras 








HELEN TESCHNER TA 


AMERICAN 
VIOLINIST 


Now Booking Season 1945-46 Mgt.: George Kugel, 405 West 57th St., New York 19 








Suhoenig 


PIANIST and TEACHER 


Faculty: INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 
JUILLIARD SCHOOL OF mUSIC 


Studio: 301 West 108th Street, New York. Phone: MO 2-1343 








CHATTERTON 


VOICE TEACHER— 
ACCOMPANIST 


1898 Sixth Ave, N.Y. C 
Ct. e-dies 23 
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LeRoy Anspach, 

Recent Addition to 

the Cadek Con- 
servatory Staff 


Harold J. Cadek, 

Director of the 

Cadek Conserva- 
tory of Music 


Tuthill, 
certs. 

Calvary Episcopal Church Choir, 
Adolph Steuterman, conductor. An- 
nual Messiah performance _ before 
Christmas and another oratorio on 
Palm Sunday. 

Memphis Open Air Theater, Jo- 
seph Cortese, manager. Overton Park 
Shell, capacity, 4,000. Six weeks of 
light opera in July and August. 

Auditorium Commission, William 
McElravy, manager. Ellis Auditorium. 
Nov. 20, Grace Moore; also several 
Broadway productions, dramatic and 
musical. 


conductor. Four vesper con- 





Chattanooga 


By HELEN RICHARDSON 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


HE current music season in Chat- 

tanooga is one of the most brilliant 
that has been enjoyed here for many 
years. An unusual amount of interest 
has been shown in the numerous con- 
certs that have already been given and 
many more have been scheduled, both 
by local groups and by sponsored art- 
ists. The season will rise to a climax 
with a performance by the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Company in May. 

The Chattanooga Community Con- 
cert Association completed its mem- 
bership drive in September, repeating 
last year’s success that made the or- 
ganization, in point of membership, the 
largest in the world. 

Chattanooga Symphony, Univer- 
sity of Chattanooga, Arthur Plettner, 
conductor, Ottaker Cadek, concert- 
master. Mrs. Paul J. Kruesi, presi- 
dent; R. Patten Williams, secretary ; 
S. F. Bretski, treasurer; E. Y. Cha- 
pin, chairman of board. Chattanooga 
High School Auditorium, seating ca- 
pacity, 1,700. Three concerts: soloists, 
Harry Shub and LeRoy Anspach, 
Nov. 19; Bach festival, with Ralph 
Kirkpatrick, harpsichord soloist, March 
25; Cantata, God’s Time Is the Best 
Time, assisted by the choirs of St. 
Paul’s Episcopal Church and the Uni- 
versity of Chattanooga; joint concert 
by the Chattanooga Civic Chorus and 
the Symphony, May 6. 

Chattanooga Opera Association, 
421 Walnut Street, Dr. Werner Wolff, 
director ; Emmy Land Wolff, assistant 
director. Dr. Edwin Lindsey, presi- 
dent; Griffin Martin, treasurer; Stella 
Wietzel, secretary. Chattanooga High 
School Auditorium, seating capacity, 
1,700. Three events: Cavalleria Rus- 
ticana, Oct. 22; The Merry Wives of 
Windsor, Jan. 21 ; La Traviata, April 8. 

Chattanooga Community Concert 
Association, Walter Johnson, presi- 
dent; Hugh D. Huffaker, treasurer ; 
Margaret B. Lamb, secretary and cam- 
paign manager. Memorial Auditorium, 
seating capacity, 5,000. Five concerts, 
the Busch Little Symphony, Oct. 24; 
the Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo, Jan. 
15; the Minneapolis Symphony with 
Marisa Regules as soloist, Feb. 18; 
Jascha Heifetz, Feb. 26; James Mel- 


. ton, 


Harry Shub, New 
Faculty Member of 


Cadek Conserva- ° g 
tory 4 


April 23. 

Chattanooga Civic Chorus, 421 
Walnut Street. J. Oscar Miller, di- 
rector; Clint McDade, president; Ed- 
ward Schaefer, treasurer. Memorial 
Auditorium. 100 voices. Three con- 
certs: Elijah, Dec. 11, with Agnes 
Davis, Elizabeth Wysor, Robert Hall 
Collins and Andrew McKinley in the 
solo roles; mid-season popular concert 
March 5; joint concert by the Chat- 
tanooga Civic Chorus and the Chat- 
tanooga Symphony, May 6; opera con- 
cert, Chattanooga Civic Chorus, May 8. 

Artist Concert Series, J. Oscar 
Miller, manager. Memorial Audi- 
torium, seating capacity 5,000. Six 
concerts: Charles L. Wagner’s Rigo- 
letto, Oct. 29; the Pittsburgh Sym- 
phony, Nov. 16; Alicia Markova and 
Anton Dolin, Nov. 20; original Don 
Cossack Chorus, Jan. 28; Eleanor 
Steber, Feb. 15; the Cincinnati Sym- 
phony, Eugene Goossens, conductor, 
March 29. 

A recital by LeRoy Anspach, pian- 
ist, Feb. 11, at the Chattanooga High 
School Auditorium. 


Kurt BAUM 


Tenor 


Metropolitan Opera 
Met. JACK ADAMS 
it W. 42nd St., N. Y. C. 











HILDE 


EGGIANI 


World Famous 
Coloratura Soprano 
ft: Radio M ane 

memes Ay Park West, N.Y.C. 


mM santie Frtedber 
251 W srn 57th ¥.¢ 








sruxo LAND] 


Leading Tenor 
Metropolitan Opera Assoc. 


pet: DePace 
am *. New York city 20 
ep.: 
50 Central Park West, N.Y.C. 








ALEXANDER 


SVED 


World Famous Baritone 
Metropolitan Opera Association 
Concert—Radio 











OLIVE 


MIDDLETON 


Soprano 
Covent Fe kanden 
talent 


New York City 








BERNHARD 


WEISER 


Pianist 
“Remarkable for his sing- 
iné tone and clarity.’”-— 
Olin Downes, N. Y. Times, 
Abril, 1945. 

1401 Steinway Bidg., N.Y.C. 19 
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Norfolk 


By WaRNER TWYFORD 
NORFOLK, VA. 


EGULAR concert series are main- 

taining large subscription lists, 
though attendance is dwindling as the 
war boom tapers off. One new or- 
ganization, the Norfolk-Portsmouth 
Friends of Music Society, was formed 
this season. 

Norfolk Symphony, 817 Westover 
Avenue. Henry Cowles Whitehead, 
conductor. Auspices Norfolk Orches- 
tral Association. C. Wiley Grandy, 
president; Eugenia Folliard, publicity 
director. Norfolk Auditorium Arena, 
seating 3,500. Five concerts: Oct. 14, 
Dec. 2, Jan. 20, March 17, May 5, 
with four guests: Marjorie Lawrence 
Oct. 14, Abram Chasins Dec. 2, Ossy 
Renardy March 17, Opera Quartet, 
May 5. 


William and Mary Concert Series, 
420 Warren Crescent, Auspices Nor- 
folk Division, College of William and 
Mary-V. P. I. William McC. Paxton, 
president; Cornelia Grahn Hancock, 
manager. Blair Junior High School, 
seating 1,200. Five regular concerts: 
Mario Berini, Oct. 23; Ania Dorf- 
mann, Dec. 4; American Ballad Sing- 
ers, Jan. 8; Szigeti, Feb. 22; Vivian 
Della Chiesa, April 23, with a bonus 
concert by Jean Geis and Larry Med- 
nick in March. In addition one special 
single attraction at Norfolk Audi- 
torium Arena: Marian Anderson, 
Nov. 7. 


Community Concert Series, 1(34 
Westover Avenue. Auspices Com- 
munity Concert Association. Herbert 
Gerst, president; Mrs. Robert D. Ruf- 


Henry Cowles 

Whitehead, Con- 

ductor of the Nor- 
folk Symphony 





fin, manager. Norfolk Auditorium 
Arena. Five concerts: Charles L. 
Wagner’s Rigoletto, Nov. 8; Robert 
Casadesus, Dec. 10; Risé Stevens, 
Feb. 3; Philadelphia Orchestra, Feb. 
12: Charles Kullman and William 


Primrose, April 1. : 
Friends of Music Society, 885 lre- 
mont Street. Manager, Sherman 


Greene. Various auditoriums, schools, 
and churches in Norfolk and Ports- 
mouth. Seven concerts: Maria Hussa, 


Nov. 9; Maurice Dumesnil, Nov. 19; 
William Franklin, Dec. 5; Erika 
Thimey and Jan Veen, Dec. 19; 
Charles Granveille, Robert Elliott, 


Howard University Choir with Ber- 
nard Mason, dates to be announced. 

Michaux Moody, c/o The Mosque, 
Richmond, Va. Manager, Mr. Moody. 
Norfolk Auditorium Arena. Privately 
sponsored single attraction: Ballet 
Theatre, Nov. 15; Philadelphia Or- 
chestra, date in March. 

Hampton Institute Musical Art 
Society, Hampton Institute, Hamp- 
ton, Va. Lois Taylor, publicity man- 
ager. Ogden Hall, seating capacity, 
1,800. Regular subscription series of 
five events: Charles L. Wagner’s 
Rigoletto, Nov. 7; Igor Gorin, Dec. 
8; Luboshutz and Nemenoff, Jan. 14; 
Marian Anderson, March 20; Charles 
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VIRGINIA 


Weidman dance company, April 11. 
William and Mary Concert Series, 
College of William and Mary, Will- 
iamsburg, Va. Dr. A. P. Wagener, 
faculty chairman. Phi Beta Kappa 
Hall, seating capacity, 1,000. Four 
concerts: John Jacob Niles, Nov. 1; 
Platoff Don Cossack Chorus, Dec. 7 ; 
Rudolf Serkin, Jan. 14; William 
Primrose, date to be announced. 


ae ee 


By Ernest Mkap 
RICHMOND, VA. 

NTERESTING and varied concerts 

compose the musical calendar of 
Richmond this season. These events 
range from the presentation of young 
and promising talent by active musical 
clubs to the celebrity series sponsored 
by the Civic Music Association. Lec- 
ture recitals enrich the season with 
evenings of instructive and musical ex- 
perience and all events are attended by 
large and enthusiastic audiences. 

Civic Musical Association of Rich- 
mond, John Marshall Hotel. Binford 
Walford, president; Michaux Moody, 
manager. Mosque Auditorium, seat- 
ing capacity, 4,628. Concert series of 
14 events: Philadelphia Orchestra, 
Oct. 22; Rigoletto, Nov. 8; Ballet 
Theatre, Nov. 14; Zino Francescatti, 
Nov. 23; Artur Rubinstein, Nov. 30; 
Igor Gorin, Jan. 9; Rudolf Serkin, 
Jan. 15; Ballet Russe, Jan. 26; Phila- 
delphia Orchestra, Feb. 11; Heifetz, 
Feb. 20; Lauritz Melchior, March 8; 
Eleanor Steber, F wy te 12; Jussi 
Bjoerling, March 29; Philadelphia Or- 
chestra, April 8. 

John Powell Lecture Recitals, 202 
North Allen Ave. Vera Palmer, man- 
ager. Woman’s Club Auditorium, 
seating 600. Eight lecture-recitals by 
John Powell, pianist and composer. 

Musicians Club of Richmond, 1(] 
Seneca Ave. Mrs. Garland Hood, 
president ; Mrs. Colgate Darden, artist 
chairman; Lyric Theater, seating 
1,300. Five events: Eugene Conley, 
Nov. 3; Alberini Trio, Nov. 13; Na- 
dine Conner, Dec. 4; Martial Singher, 
Feb. 4; Leon Fleisher, April 16. 

Woman’s Club of Richmond, 211 
East Franklin St. Mrs. Kent Darling, 
music chairman. Woman’s Club Audi- 
torium. Private series of three events: 
Thomas Richner, Nov. 19; Florence 
Fraser, Jan. 14; Joseph Fuchs, April 1. 

Ginter Park Woman’s Club, 3421 
Hawthorne Ave. Mrs. Binford Wal- 
ford, music chairman. Lewis Gintor 
Bldg., Auditorium, seating capacity, 
350. Private series of three events: 
Robert Hall Collins, Nov. 7; Saida 
Knox, Jan. 16; Ruth Diehl, March 20. 

Tuckahoe Woman’s Club, Mrs. 
Michaux Moody, music chairman. 
Commonwealth Club Auditorium, seat- 
ing 800. Private series of three events: 
Gilbert Russell, Nov. 8; Allison Nel- 
son, Jan. 9; Brenda Lewis, April 24. 


Roanoke 


By He_en Bertette HAMLIN 
ROANOKE, VA. 
"THE Thursday Morning Music 
Club takes the lead in all musical 
activities of the city and county. Its 
particular project for the year is the 
buying of musical instruments for the 
wards of the Veterans Facility. Also 
bi-weekly programs are being given 
there by local artists. All the choirs 
of the community are being augmented 
by returning veterans, and under this 
impetus the Thursday Morning Music 
Club is organizing a civic chorus under 
Franklin Glynn, organist. Hollins 
College, under the musical director- 
ship of Arthur Talmadge, adds much 
to Roanoke’s cultural life with its local 
and artist programs. 
Thursday Morning Music Club, 











Mrs. Preston Brum- 

field, President of 

the Roanoke Thurs- 

day Morning Music 
Club 


Michaux Moody, 
Manager of the 
Richmond Civic 
Musical Association 


Preston Brumfield; 
other officers: Mrs. Wayne Metcalf, 
Mrs. D. L. Marsteller, Mrs. R. L. 
Mason, Mrs. Ernest Light, Mrs. H. C. 
Charlton. Monthly programs by local 
or visiting artists. Sponsors three 
active junior music clubs. 

Music Teachers’ Association, Mrs. 
L. E. Foley, president. Eight monthly 
programs by speakers or pianists. Will 
sponsor the National Guild of Piano 
Teachers’ Auditions in May. 

Community Concert Association, 
Broaddus Chewning, acting president 
with the death of Mrs. Clem Johnston. 
Academy of Music, seating capacity 
1,400, sold out. Pittsburgh Symphony, 
Risé Stevens, Donald Dame. 

Gilbert and Sullivan Light Opera 


Company. Plans in flux for season, 


president, Mrs. 


due to illness of its promoter, Robert 
C. Royer. 





MARCELLA 


Soprano 
Star of Shubert’s 
“MERRY WIDOW” 
“Her volceis smooth 
and flexible. Elastic 
with warmth aad 
passion.” —Wash., D. C., News. 
1401 Steinway we J 
118 W. 57th Street, N Cc. 19 














Charles Wakefield 


CADMAN 


American Composer 


4077 West Third St., 
Les Angeles. Calif. 


PAUL BERL 




















Pianist 
250 W. 85th Street, Coach 
N.Y.C. EN. 2-9470 
BURTON 
Basso 


Erie Semon Associates, 7/1 Fifth Ave., N. ¥. C. 








. Nell and Ruth 


RANKIN 


Vocal Duo 


CONCERT—RADIO—ORATORIO 
1401 Steinway Bidg., 113 W. 57th St. 








ORCHESTRATIONS 
on RENTAL 


For Symphonies, Concertos, 
Operas and Oratorios 


LUCK’S MUSIC LIBRARY 
1744 Seminole :: Detroit 14, Michigan 
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By ARLAN R. Coo_mpce 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


5 y. musical life of the city has 
been expanded this season by the 
concerts of the new statewide orches- 
tra, the Rhode Island Philharmonic, 
and support for the Boston Symph- 
ony programs, Community Concerts, 
the Metropolitan Celebrity Series and 
other events has been greater than 
ever. 


R. I. Philharmonic, 3] Laurel Ave., 
Francis Madeira, conductor; Albert 
E. Noelte, president ; other ’ officers : 
Armand H. Cote, Irene L. Mulick, 
Rupert C. Thompson ; manager, Ray- 
mond K. Williams. School of Design 
auditorium, seating capacity 900. Sub- 
scription series of 3 concerts, Nov. 27, 
Jan. 8, Feb. 28. (Other dates in sev- 
eral R. I. cities.) Soloists : Solveig 
Lunde, pianist; Kenneth Gordon, vio- 
linist; Jean Browning, contralto. 

Community Concert Association, 
31 Laurel Avenue, Providence, R. I. 
Mrs. Arthur M. Allen, president; 
other officers: Mrs. John Nicholas 
Brown, Ada H. Miller and Hugh F. 
MacColl; Raymond G. Williams, 
manager. Metropolitan Theater, seat- 
ing capacity, 3,200. Regular subscrip- 
tion series of 5 concerts; Artur 
Rubinstein, Oct. 16; Raya Garbousova, 
Nov. 5; Indianapolis Symphony, Jan. 
22; Jascha Heifetz, Feb. 11; Zinka 
Milanov, April 9. 

Raymond G. Williams, local man- 


GANZ 


SEASON 1945-46 


Address: Hotel Pearson 
190 East Pearson Street 
CHICAGO .-:- ILLINOIS 





























EMIL 


COOPER 


Conductor 


METROPOLITAN OPERA ASSN. 
MONTREAL FESTIVAL 





Providence, R. I. 




















JERZY 


BOJANOWSKI 


Conductor 
Womans Symphony Orchestra 
of Chicago 
Milwaukee ‘‘Music Under the Stars'’ 
Symphony Orchestra 








DAVID MENDOZA 


American Conductor 
“He led the New Vom Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra with force 
and mustolanship. 

N. Y. Times 


2 
Suite 140i—113 W. 57th St., 
N. Y. 19, N. Y.—Cl. 7-0520 











WILLIAM 


HACKER 


Pianist-Cunductor 
- one of the nation’s most 
dhaatas musicians.”” 
Memphis, Tenn., May '45 
2nd N. Y. Town Hall, April 7, '46 
Boston Jordan Hall, March 30, 46 
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Francis Madeira, © 

Conductor of the 

Rhode Island Phil- 
harmonic 








Mrs. Arthur M. 
Allen, President of 
the Community 


Raymond K. Wil- 
liams, Manager of 
the Rhode Island 


Concert Associa- Philharmonic 
tion 

ager of Boston Symphony, Serge 

Koussevitzky, conductor; Richard 


Burgin, assistant conductor. Metro- 
politan Theater, seating capacity, 3,- 
200. Regular subscription series of 5 
concerts: Nov. 6, Dec. 18, Jan. 29, 
Feb. 19, April 2. Soloists to be an- 
nounced. Guest conductor: Fritz 
Reiner. 


itan Theater, 9 Chestnut 
Street. Herbert Copellman, man- 
ager. Metropolitan Theater, seating 
capacity, 3,200. Metropolitan Theater 
Series, 5 concerts: Patrice Munsel, 
Oct. 30; Luboshutz and Nemenoff, 
Dec. 10; Ezio Pinza, Jan. 15; Lauritz 
Melchior, Feb. 18; Ballet Theater, 
March 25. Other events: The Mikado, 
Oct. 3; Trial By Jury and H. M. S. 
Pinafore, Oct. 4; Il Trovatore, Oct. 
23; Paul Robeson, Nov. 19; Ballet 
Russe Highlights by Leonide Massiune, 
Nov. 28. Later events to be an- 
nounced. 


Rhode Island School of Design, 14 
College Street. Auspices of the 
Museum of Art, Helen M. Danforth, 
president; other officers: Royal B. 
Farnum, Gordon Washburn, Laurie e 
Kaldis, manager. Large ao“ = 
museum, seating capacity, 400 eg 
ular subscription series of 6 Sunday 
afternoon concerts: Musical Art Quar- 
tet, Oct. 14, 21; the Schneider Duo, 
Nov. 4; John Jacob Niles, American 
Folk Singer, Nov. 18; Budapest String 
Quartet, Dec. 2; Stradivarius Quar- 
tet, Dec. 16. 

Brown University, Brown Station, 
Providence 12, R. I. Dr. Henry M. 
Wriston, president; Arlan R. Coolidge, 
chairman, department of music. 
Alumnae Hall, Pembroke College, 
seating capacity, 850; Faunce Theater, 
seating capacity, 400. John Jacob 
Niles, American Folk Singer, Nov. 
20; Brown Glee Club and Wheelock 
College Glee Club, Dec. 1; Claire 
Coci, organist, Dec. 11; Brown and 
Pembroke Glee Clubs and Brown- 
Pembroke Orchestra, Dec. 16; Pem- 
broke Glee Club and Glee Club of 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
Jan. 12. Other events to be an- 
nounced. 

New England Opera Company, 78 
Marshall Street. Danilo Sciotti, con- 
ductor; Anthony Stivanello, stage di- 
rector. Metropolitan Theater, seating 
capacity, 3,200. Il Trovatore, Oct. 
23; Carman, Feb. 6. Featured sing- 
ers: Bruno Castagna, Jacques Girard, 
Claudio Frigerio, Antonio De Marto 

Chaminade Club, 69 Keene Street, 
Mrs. Harold J. Pearce, president; 
other officers: Elizabeth H. Higgins, 
Mrs. William C. Ziegler, Mrs. John 
Mrs. Herbert M. Durfee, 


Sweetland, 





Froebel Hall, seating capacity, 200; 
the Music Mansion, seating capacity, 
200; Churchill House, seating capac- 
ity, 250; Plantations Club Auditorium, 
seating capacity, 500. Musical pro- 
grams on 14 Thursdays: Oct. 18, 25; 


Nov. 1, 15, 29; Dec. 13, 27; Jan. 10, 
24; Feb. 7, 21; March 7, 21; April 4, 
11, 18. Guest soloists: Frances 
Magnes, violinist; Bruce Simonds, 
pianist. 


University Glee Club of Provi- 
dence, 144 Garden Street, Cranston 
10, R. I. Lawrence Apgar, conduc- 
tor; Alfred E. Corp, president; other 


officers : Donald J. McDonald, Warren 
D. Kent, Jr., Walter Morris, R. IL. 
School of Desi Auditorium, seat- 
ing capacity, Concerts: Dec. 7, 
March 15. Soloists: Elmer Tolsted, 
cellist; Dorothy Hunniford, con- 
tralto. 

Schubert Club, 55 Woodward 


Road. Mrs. Harry V. Himes, pres- 
ident; other officers: Mrs. Eli Wilcox, 
Margaret Fuller, Henel Irons, Grace 
Gendron. Hoppin Homestead Build- 
ing, Studio 202, seating capacity, 75; 
the Music Mansion, seating capacity, 
200. Programs on 9 Mondays: Oct. 
8, Nov. 12, Dec. 10, Jan. 8, Feb. 2, 
11, March 11, April 8, May 13. Guest 
artists: Helen Chrystal Bender, music 
school director; Albion Metcalf, pian- 
ist; Karl Geiringer, musicologist. 

R. I. Chapter of American Guild 
of Organists, 100 Bowen Street. 
Louise Winsor, dean; other officers: 
Paul Coldwell, Bessie Johns, Helen 


Irons, Frederick Heffman. Various 
halls and churches. Annual Guild 
School: Oct. 8, 15, 22, 29, Nov. 12, 


19. Visiting lecturers: Everett Tit- 
comb, Dr. Francis Snow, Dr. Carl 
McKinley. March 11, program by 
Florence Burnham, Elizabeth Bugbee, 
organists; Arlan Coolidge, violinist. 
Other events to be announced. 

Chopin Club, 66 Greenwood Ave- 
nue, Rumford 16, R. I. Mrs. Frank 
Hill, president; other officers: Mrs. 
Albert H. Miller, Mrs. Richard A. 
Wilson, Ray A. Gardiner, Mrs. 
Arthur E. Wilkes, Mrs. Henry W. 
Thompson, Mrs. Joseph B. Webber. 
Museum of School of Design, seating 
capacity, 400; Froebel Hall, 200; 
Churchill House, 250. Programs on 
Oct. 11, Nov. 8, Dec. 6, Jan. 17 and 
31, Feb. 10, March 14 and 28, Aprii 
25, May 9. Guest night (Jan. 17) 
artists: Miksa Merson, pianist, and 
Emma _ Beldan, soprano. Valentine 
musicale (Feb. 10): Thomas Mc- 
Quaid, pianist, and others to be an- 
nounced. President’s Day (May 9) 
concert: artists to be announced. 

R. I. Conservatory Opera Co., 280 
Washington Street. Boris Goldovsky, 
general artistic director; Maurice A. 
Lewis, conductor ; George F. Potier, 
stage director; Senia Russakoff, ballet 
master. R. I. School of — Audi- 
torium, seating capacity 900. March 
7 and 8, The Bartered Bride in 
English. 


New Haven 


(Continued from page 397) 
are: Aida, La Bohéme, Un Ballo in 
Maschera, Madame Butterfly, Lucia di 
Lammermoor. 

Business and Professional Men’s 
Orchestra, 1040 Chapel Street. 
Harry Berman, conductor; Emerson 
Stone, assistant conductor. Joseph C. 
Johnson, president; other officers: 
Thomas R. Robinson, Emerson Stone. 
Sprague Hall. Annual Music Week 
concert. 

University Glee Club, 205 Church 
Street. Civic organization. Marshall 
Bartholomew, conductor ; Robert Mix, 
president. Woolsey Hall. Christmas 
concert, Dec. 19; spring concert, 
April 9. 

Newberry Memorial Organ Re- 
citals, Sprague Hall. Sponsorship, 
School of Music, Yale University. 
Woolsey Hall. Annual series of five 
programs of music of Bach played by 








Marshall Bartholo- 

mew, Conductor of 

New Haven Glee 
Clubs 


Jan. 6, 20, Feb. 3, 


Harry Berman, As- 

sistant Conductor 

of the New Haven 
Symphony 


H. Frank Bozyan. 
17, March 3, 17. 


Johnson Junior Symphony, 1(40 
Chapel Street. Harry Berman, con- 
ductor. Woolsey Hall. Climax to 
Music Week is spring concert, May 
11. Orchestra is composed of children 
of school age. 


Bridgeport 


Mrs. Albert S. An- 
derson, President 

of the Bridgeport § 
Wednesday After- 
noon Musical Club 





(Continued from page 397) 
Stevens, March 28. Six members con- 
certs: Legends in Music, Dec. 5; 
Christmas Carol Festival, Dec. 13; 
Mozart-Schubert program, Jan. 9; 
two-piano program, Feb. 7; Bach- 
Beethoven-Brahms program, March 
14; The Dance Form in Music, April 
17. 


The Klein Concert Series, which has 
been sponsored by the directors of the 
Library Board, has been discontinued, 
and this year’s policy will be to book 
occasional musical events, together 
with individual special attractions. 





Baltimore and Utica 
Hear Totenberg 


In advance of his Carnegie Hall 
recital, March 22, Roman Totenberg, 


violinist, gave a recital at Peabody 
Institute, Baltimore, Feb. 8, and will 
Utica 


appear as soloist with the 
Symphony Orchestra, Feb. 20. 








ADRIAN 


FISHER 


Pianist 





N. Y. TIMES — “Her playing had poise, ws | 
- ding and 

rful’ and we unfoldment 

js brilliantly presented. Interpretation had 

aning and imagination, and the mechanical 

difficulties were deftly overcome.’"——-Noel Straus 


Now Booking 


Central Representative for Artists 
200 West 57th St., N. Y. C. 




















R Margaret 

OSSER | 

Lyric Soprano ? 
Concert—Opera 
Oratorio—Radio 


Talent Registry 
{ &. 57 St., N. Y. Cc. 
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Wheeling 


By MontTANA X. MENARD 
WHEELING, W. VA. 
GLEBAY INSTITUTE, pre- 
senting eight summer programs 
in the beautiful open-air amphitheatre 
of Oglebay Park to accommodate the 
over-capacity audiences, will this year 
inaugurate a policy of presenting pro- 
grams on two successive evenings. 
Eleanor Steber, Wheeling’s own Met- 
ropolitan Opera soprano, continues to 
draw the largest audiences at her 
annual Oglebay Park concerts. A 
radio series, with prominent local 
authorities as narrators, exploring the 
fields of music literature, art, poetry, 
and nature, will be sponsored by 
Oglebay Institute on station WWVA 

beginning Jan. 6. 

Wheeling Symphony, 2227 Chap- 
line Street. Sponsorship, Wheeling 
Symphony Society. Antonio Mod- 
arelli, conductor; Earl Summers, Sr., 
assistant conductor; F. Steele Earn- 
shaw, president; other officers: Ed- 
ward W. Driehorst, Arch L. Metzner, 
Mrs. J. E. Wright, Jr. Virginia 
Theatre, capacity 1,500 to 1,700. Nine 
concerts: five winter dates, October 
24, Nov. 28, Jan. 16, Feb. 27, April 


10. Soloists and ensembles: Vera 
Cardona, Alfonso Cavallaro, Aldo 
Mancinelli, Woman’s Music Club 


Chorus. Four summer concerts, Ogle- 
bay Park. 

Wheeling Junior Symphony, 25 
Bae Mar Place. Sponsorship, Carroll 
Club Music Lovers and Parents of 
Players. Stefano R. Ceo, conductor ; 
Mrs. Andrew Frank, president; other 
officers: Isidor Perelli, Mrs. Louis 
Farri, Peg Voellinger. Clay Junior 
High School Auditorium, capacity 
900. Three concerts: Jan. 20, March 
10, May 5. Soloists and ensembles: 
Neola Cottrell, Helen Bridgman 
Smith, Eoff Street Temple Chorus, 
Mrs. M. Kaufman, conductor. 

Zou Hastings Frazier Memorial 
Concert Course, sponsorship YWCA, 
Mrs. Fred F. Faris, president; other 
officers: Mrs. Walter Dorer, Carrie 
M. Frazier, Mrs. George Maxwell, 
Mattie Miner, Mrs. Homer Mc- 
Gregor, Mrs. Nelson McNash. Vir- 
ginia Theatre. Five concerts: Oct. 
8, Dec. 11, Jan. 21, March 7, April 4. 
Soloists and ensembles: San Carlo 
Opera Co., Witold Malcuzynski, 
Robert Merrill, Teresita and Emilio 
Osta, Rose Bampton. 

Oglebay Institute, Oglebay Park. 
John McConnell, president; other of- 
ficers: Robert Lee Boyd, Arch Metz- 
ner, Mrs. Joseph Naylor, Edwin M. 
Steckel, manager. Open-air audi- 
torium, capacity, 2,000 to 2,500. Sum- 
mer programs. 

Woman’s Music Club. Vera Wil- 
son Welker, president; other officers: 
Mrs. E. T. Meek, Mrs. Walter Moore, 
Mrs. Gibson Caldwell, Mrs. A. H. 
Power, Elizabeth Cook, Evelyn Fish- 
er, Edyth Edmiundsen, Elizabeth 
Koehnline. YWCA Auditorium, capa- 
city 200. Monthly meetings; soloists 
include Emily June Barth, Mary 
Evelyn Yungling, Alfonso Cavallaro, 
Choral ensembles from Eoff Street 
Temple, Bethany and West Liberty 
Colleges. June mecting to present 
winners in junior competitive festival, 
and club chorus under Antonio Mod- 
arelli. 

Woman’s Club of Wheeling, 1300 
Chapline Street. Mrs. Charles L. 
Ihlenfeld, president; other officers: 
Mrs. Fred Heasley, Mrs. Walter F. 
Dorer, Mrs. Melvin Kahle, Mrs. S. 
A. Rieman, Jr., Mrs. Wm. F. Colmar, 
Mrs. Charles Swart, Carroll Club 
Auditorium, capacity 600. Two pro- 
grams: Tollefson Trio, Oct. 19; 
Mary Martha Briney, April 12. 

Civic Oratorio Society, 1425 Chap- 
line Street. Anna Hilton Power, con- 
ductor; Vera Wilson Welker, assist- 
ant conductor; Paul Hudson, presi- 
dent; Wilma Rapp, secretary-trea- 


February, 1946 
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Simon H. Galperin, 
Executive Secretary 
of the Community 
Music Association 


Antonio Modarelli, 

Conductor of the 

Charleston Sym- 
phony 


Charleston 


By Bayarp F. ENNIs 

CHARLESTON, W. VA. 

| Pipesenirne pte be three principal 
musical organizations are enjoy- 
ing increased patronage this season 
and the Charleston Symphony, as 
might well be expected under such 
circumstances, is continuing with the 
double concert schedule. The Sym- 
phony has over 200 patron and sponsor 
members this year.in adition to about 
1700. regular season ticket holders. 
Both the Symphony and the Com- 
munity Music Association experienced 
an increase of approximately 500 in 
subscription membership with the lat- 
ter organization’s enrollment now at 
2.100. The Charleston Chamber Music 
Players, now in their fourth season, 
also are benefiting from a larger sub- 


scription audience, 

Charleston Symphony, 305 Cham- 
ber of Commerce Building, Charleston 
1, W. Va., Antonio Modarelli, conduc- 
tor; Dr. Cecil R. Adams, president ; 
Mrs. Helen M. Thompson, executive 
secretary. Shrine Mosque, seating 
capacity 1,000. Five pairs of concerts: 
Oct. 28, 29; Dec. 2, 3; Feb. 10, 11; 
March 24, 25; May 5, 6. Soloists: 
Aldo Mancinelli, Elise B. Coney. Ode 
to Lincoln, a new tone poem by Mr. 
Modarelli will be performed at May 
concerts. 

Community Music Association, 
P. O. Box 1228. Dr. G. G. Irwin, 
president; Simon H. Galperin, execu- 
tive secretary. Municipal Auditorium, 
seating capacity, 3,500. Five concerts: 
Oct. 15, Nov. 13, Jan. 18, Feb. 7, 
April 11. Artists: Busch Little Sym- 


phony, Pittsburgh Symphony with 
Sascha Gorodnitzki, ~soloist; Jean 
Watson, James Melton, Fox Hole 
Ballet. 


Charleston Chamber Music Players, 
P. O. Box 575. John Hiersoux, Jr., 
president; Mrs. P. A. Tuckwiller, 
secretary. St. John’s Parish House, 
seating capacity 400. Five concerts: 
Nov. 19, Jan. 14, Feb. 11, March 11, 
April 15. Employs local talent ex- 
clusively. 

Friday Morning Music Club, 603 
Briarwood Road. Annie Laurie 
Leonard, president; Mrs. Glenn T. 
Clark, vice-president ; Mrs. Pat Board, 
Jr., secretary; Mary Lou Creighton, 
treasurer. Virginia Street Temple, 
seating capacity 400. A fall and spring 
concert by local talent devoted mostly 
to choral music. First concert was 
Dec. 18. 





surer. Concerts in churches, Jan. 26, 
March 25, May 20, including twenty- 
eighth annual Messiah performance. 
Soloists, Florence Neidhardt, Doris 
Hess, Tom Power. 

West Liberty College, West Lib- 
erty. Paul N. Elbin, president; 
Alfonso Cavallero, new head of music 
department. College maintains down- 
town center in Wheeling with an 
active music department. 


Huntington 


By James R. HAwortH 
HUNTINGTON, W. VA. 
HE Huntington Symphony insti- 
tuted a new policy this season, 
abandoning its previous plan of giving 
all concerts free and substituting a 
season of six paid concerts, three with 
professional soloists. Raymond A. 
Schoewe was retained as conductor. 
For each of the concerts at which 
soloists were engaged, 15 members of 
the Cincinnati Symphony were en- 
gaged to play with the local orchestra; 
at the other three concerts, five Cin- 
cinnati Symphony men were so en- 
ga 





ged. 
Marshall College continued to spon- 
sor its annual concert course. 

Marshall College Artists Series, 
Inc., auspices Marshall College. J. 
D. Williams, president; Curtis Bax- 
ter, manager and director. Other of- 
ficers: H. Clay Warth, Lyell Douthat, 
Bessie Mount. City Auditorium, seat- 
ing 2,300. Rigoletto, company of 75 
with Jean Dickenson, John Gurney, 
Anthony Marlowe, Rocco Pandicio, 
Oct. 16; Footlight Favorites, John 
Brownlee, Edward Kane, Adelaide 
Abbot and Luceille Browning, Nov. 
26; Cincinnati Symphony, Zino Fran- 
cescatti, violinist, soloist, Paul Paray 
conducting, Dec. 17; Cincinnati Sym- 
phony, Salvatore Baccaloni, soloist, 
Feb. 18; William Kapell, pianist, 
March 1. 

Huntington Symphony, auspices 
Huntington Symphony Association. 
Raymond A. Schoewe, conductor; 


Omar T. Frick, president; other 
officers: Max K. Jones, Mrs. Walker 
Long, John L. Mortison, Robert L. 
Archer, Harry S. Damron, City 
auditorium seating 2,300. Six winter 
concerts, three summer park concerts. 

Jesus Maria Sanroma, pianist, Nov. 
25; Albert Spalding, Feb. 3; Frances 
Yeend, soprano, April 21; Christmas 
concert with Marshall College Madri- 
gal Club and East High School Glee 
Club. Harry A. Mueller, narrator in 
Prokofieff’s Peter and the Wolf, Dec. 
16; student concert in which selected 
members of high school orchestras 
participate with the orchestra, May 
19; scholarship concert presenting as 
soloists two students selected by the 
Huntington Junior Music Club, June 
9 


Parkersburg 


By RicHarp SUTER 
PARKERSBURG, W. VA. 


HE Community Concert Associa- 

tion, Parkersburg Allegro Choral 
Club and Gem Huffman, music su- 
pervisor for county schools, bring 
noted artists, ensembles and programs 
of worth to appreciative local audi- 
ences. 

Community Concert Association, 
Mrs. A. G, Lancaster, president; Mrs. 
Claude P. Light, vice-president; Mrs. 
Henry M. Oates, secretary, and A. N. 
Smith, treasurer. Parkersburg High 
School Auditorium, 1,250 capacity. 
Pittsburgh Symphony, Fritz Reiner 
conducting, Nov. 12; Platoff Don Cos- 
sack Chorus, Jan. 18; Robert Casa- 
desus, Feb. 28. 

Allegro Choral Club, Gerald L. 
Hamilton, director; Mrs. Walter L. 
Power, president; Christmas festival, 
Dec. 2; Oratorio performance in 
spring, Parker’s Hora Novissima. 

Gem Huffman, music supervisor for 
the county schools, has arranged for a 
concert for students by the Don Cos- 
sack Chorus, and presented the Wom- 
en’s Symphony, Bohumir Kryle, con- 
ductor, with Martha Chilcote, soprano, 
as soloist on Nov. 5. 








Concert Division 


W. Colston Leigh, inc. 


521 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
includes for 1945-46 


TIBBETT 


Metropolitan Opera Assn. 


OPERA—CONCERT— 
RADIO—SCREEN 


MARJORIE 


LAWRENCE 


Dramatic Soprano 


Metropolitan Opera Assn. 
CONCERT—RADIO 


BONELLI 


Famous American Baritone 
Metropolitan Opera Assn. 


CAROL BRICE 


Contralto 
NAUMBERG AWARD WINNER 


JOHN BROWNLEE 


Baritone 










































































Metropolitan Opera Assn. 


Dougherty 
& Ruzicka 


“The best of the duo-piano teams.” 
—Washington, D. C., Post 


JAGEL 


Tenor 








Metropolitan Opera Assn. 


FREDELL LACK 


“One of the outstanding talents 


among her generation of violinists.” 
—N. Y. Sun 


JOSEPH 


LADEROUTE 


Canadian-American Tenor 
CONCERT—OPERA—RADIO 


RAY 


American Pianist 

















RICHARD 


TETLEY-KARDOS 


“Distinctly important among the 
younger generation of pianists and 
equal to the best of them.” 


—Los Angeles Examiner 


Roman Totenberg 


Internationally Famous Violinist 
“Beautiful playing.” . 
—Virgil Thomson 
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NATIONAL 
CONCERT AND ARTISTS CORP. 


711 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Concert Division 
MARKS LEVINE, Director 


Includes for 1945-1946 
GLADYS 


SWARTHOUT 


Mezzo Soprano 


Metropolitan Opera Association 
OPERA - CONCERT - RADIO- SCREEN 


+" DICKENSON 


Coloratura Soprano 


CONCERT - OPERA - RADIO 


LUBOSHUTZ 


and 


NEMENOFF 


“Perfection in Two Piano Playing” 
—Dr. Serge Koussevitzky 
Baldwin Piano 


LOTTE LEHMANN 


World Famous 
Soprano 


Metropolitan Opera 
Association 


DORIS DOE 


Mezzo Soprano 
METROPOLITAN OPERA 

















Concert — Opera — Radio 





wwian DELLA CHIESA 


America's Great Lyric Soprano 


CONCERT - OPERA - RADIO 





@ Kew 


“Top notch violin playing.” 
N. Y. World Telegram, March 18, 1944 


Gi 


ILAZ 
Metropolitan Opera 








ROSALIND 


NADELL 


Mezro-Soprano 
Concert-Opera-Radio 


Eric Semon Associates 


WatreKs 


Baritone 
py of power, roam and 
rare beauty of sound i 





JESS 


Oscar Thompson, N. Y. on fll 


NADINE RAY 


SOPRANO 
Concert - Opera - Radio 
Per. Rep.: Erie Semon Associates 
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Reinald Werren- 
rath, Conductor of 
the Albany Men- 
delssohn Club 
Chorus 


By Epocar S. VAN OLINDA 


ALBANY, N. Y. 


OV. THOMAS E. DEWEY 

has consented to become honorary 
president of the Albany Civic Music 
Association according to an announce- 
ment by Murray C. Smouse, president 
of the association. He succeeds the 
late President Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
and Herbert H. Lehman, who acted in 
like capacity during their terms as 
governor of New York state. 

Albany Civic Music Association; 
Strand Theater, seating capacity 2,300. 
Events: José Echaniz, Ezio Pinza, 
Pittsburgh Symphony and Markova- 
Dolin dance ensemble. 

Albany Mendelssohn Club, Dr. 
Reinald Werrenrath, director. Three 
events: Margaret Harshaw, contralto; 
Lois Bannerman, harpist; Edward 
Kane, tenor. 

Albany Symphony, Ole Winding- 
stad, new conductor. Soloists appear- 
ing: Margrit Werle, cellist; Percy 
Grainger. 

Albany Monday Musical Club 
Ladies Chorus, Dr. Elmer Tidmarsh, 
director. Guest artists: Beveridge 
Webster, pianist; Mimi Benzell, so- 
prano. 

Fabian Theatres, Inc.: Palace 
Theater, capacity 3,750. Independent 
bookings: Victor Borge and orchestra ; 
San Carlo Opera in I] Trovatore; Bal- 
let Russe de Monte Carlo; Rochester 
Philharmonic, Leonard Bernstein, con- 
ducting, Zimbalist as soloist. 

Miscellaneous independent bookings 
include: by the Tifereth Institute, the 
Don Cossack Chorus; under the aus- 
pices of New York State College for 
Teachers Music Council, Donald Dick- 
son, baritone; and for the Albany In- 
stitute of History and Arts, Angna 
Enters, mime. 

Troy Chromatic Club Community 
Concerts, Music Hall. Four events: 
Artur Rubinstein, National Symphony 
under Hans Kindler; William Prim- 
rose, and Jennie Tourel. 


7| Syracuse 


(Continued from page 388) 
of Music of Syracuse is at 316 So. 
Warren Street in Foot Building. Guild 
officers of the Syracuse Opera; 
honorary president, Mrs. H. Winfield 
Chapin; president, Mrs. J. B. Naselli. 

Concerts in Lincoln Auditorium. 
Dr. Gualillo, founder, director and 
conductor. Tosca, Nov. 20; Feb. 27 
brings Cavalleria Rusticana and 
Pagliacci; La Gioconda, in April. 

Syracuse University Symphony, 
Andre Polah, conductor. 6) ed 
series of six concerts on Oct. 29 with 
David Blair McCloskey, baritone, as 
soloist. Mr. McCloskey, another new- 
comer to Syracuse, is a member of 
Fine Arts College voice faculty and 
director of the University chorus. 
Orchestra concerts at Crouse Audi- 
torium seating approximately 1,000. 
Summer concerts at Thornden Park 
Amphitheatre, seating 5,000. Analee 
Camp, ‘cellist, Feb. 28. Barbara 
Jevne, soprano, will appear as soloist 
in March. 

University Chorus, David Blair 
McCloskey, conductor; December 
concert in Crouse Auditorium. Dr. 
Howard Lyman is conductor of the 
University Chapel Chorus. 


NEW YORK 


Liederkranz Chorus, 
conductor. Celebrates 90th anniver- 
sary this year. Festival Nov. 29- 
Dec. 2. Guest artist, Lauritz Melchior. 
Otto B. Sutter, president. Harrie 
Southwick, accompanist. Chorus con- 
sists of 90 voices. Home of organiza- 
tion at 621 Butternut Street. Lieder- 
kranz Women’s Chorus, 40 voices 
under Max Grah. 

A Cappella Choir, First Baptist 
Church. Minister of Music, John T. 
Clough, Mizpah Auditorium, seating 
1,800. Organist, George Oplinger. Mr. 
Clough also director of Morning 
Musical Chorus, with Gladys Eldrett 
Bush, accompanist. 

Merry Musicals Chorus, led by 
John A. Urcioli with Dorothy Urcioli, 
accompanist. Concert at Museum of 
Fine Arts on Dec. 2. Soloists, Carl 
Silfer, violinist and John Welton 
Donovan, baritone. Concert Jan. 20, 
Lincoln Auditorium, with Nino Ruisi, 
bass, and Fiorence Wightman, harpist. 
Candlelight Concerts are also held 
at Museum of Fine Arts. 

Faculty Recitals for the 1945-46 
season at Crouse College Auditorium; 
Ernst Bacon, Oct. 25; George Mul- 
finger, Nov. 29; Elvin Schmitt, Jan. 
24; David Blair McCloskey, Jan. 31; 
Kirk Ridge, March 7; Analee Camp, 
‘cellist, Feb. 28; Mr. McCloskey, 
Barbara Jevne, March 27. The 
University Chorus presents concerts 
Dec. 13 and April 25. 


Forest Hills 


By Swwney B. WERTHEIM 
FOREST HILLS, N. Y. 


HOUGH the Queens Symphonic 

Society, Inc., was founded only 
four years ago, it is entirely self-sup- 
porting on a non-profit basis, and has 
no deficit. Robert Stanley, conductor 
and associate musical director of 
WOR, directs the 65-piece orchestra 
of the society, composed of both pro- 
fessional and amateur musicians in the 
community. Rehearsals are held once 
a week and the society presents a 
minimum of five concerts each season, 
mainly for worthy local and national 
charity and service organizations. 
Distinguished soloists perform with 
the orchestra at each concert. 

Queens Symphonic Society, Inc., 
69-10 Yellowstone Boulevard. Robert 
Stanley, conductor and musical di- 
rector. Peter M. Horn, president; 
other officers: Victor D. Borst, Jr., 
Rev. Chris T. Molloy, Robert Effros, 
Miss Adele Carr, Mrs. William Ber- 
nanke, P. N. Loscalzo. 


Brooklyn 


(Continued from page 388) 
Herbert S. Sammond, conductor ; Mrs. 
Henry Doyen, president; Mrs. Fred- 
erick Kirchner, vice-president. Man- 
agement, general committee. Brook- 
lyn Academy of Music, Music Hall. 
Concerts scheduled for Feb. 27 (after- 
noon) and April 23 (evening). 

The . Olivia J. Norris, 
president; Amelia Gray-Clarke, con- 
ductor. Brooklyn Academy of Music. 
Two concerts scheduled, March 20 
(afternoon) and April 26 (evening). 

Apollo Club, Greene and Carlton 
Avenues. Alfred Boice, conductor. 
Brooklyn Academy of Music. Two 
concerts scheduled, Feb. 26 and April 
30. Male chorus. 

Brooklyn Chamber Music Society, 
Brooklyn Academy of Music. Aus- 
pices Institute of Arts and Sciences, 
Carl H. Tollefsen, director. Programs 
devoted to presentation of unusual 
works, particularly stressing the com- 
positions of American composers. 
Now in eighth season. Two concerts 
scheduled, Feb. 26 and March 19. 

Brooklyn Conservatory of Music, 
58 Seventh Avenue. Free Concert 


Max Grah, 


Series, under auspices of Music Educa- 
tion Committee. Jules Evan Baker, 
chairman. Twelve concerts, October 
to May. Chamber music recitals, lec- 
tures, American compositions with 
composers as guest artists. 

Brooklyn Oratorio Society, Edou- 
ard Nies-Berger, conductor. Academy 
of Music. Dec. 16, April 28, concerts. 


Poughkeepsie 


(Continued from page 388) 
County Musical Association), two 
events: Harvey Shapiro, Oct. 31; 
Kate Woolf and William Wyatt, 
March 27. 

Singers Club, Mrs. Donald N. Co- 
vert, president; Dr. Elmer Tidmarsh, 
conductor; Mrs. Donald G. M. Hart, 
associate conductor and accompanist. 
Women’s group of about 60 voices. 

Lyric Club, Avis Pattrell, presi- 
dent; Andrew J. Baird, conductor; 
Albert G. Hunter, Jr., accompanist. 
Women’s group of about 60 voices. 

Euterpe Glee Club, Philip S. Pot- 
ter, president; Dr. Elmer Tidmarsh, 
conductor; George Fowler, assistant 
conductor; Dr. Charles Gilbert 
Spross, accompanist. Men’s group of 
about 65 voices. 

Orpheus Glee Club, William Freer, 
president; Andrew J. Baird, conduc- 
tor; Albert G. Hunter, Jr., accom- 
panist. Men’s group of about 30 
voices. 

Music Appreciation Club, Mrs. 
Francis C. Ryan, president. Women’s 
group of about 25 members. 
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February, 1946 


William Penny 
Hacker, Conductor 
of the Northwest 
Arkansas Symphony 


Fayetteville 


By Mrs. Teo R. Wy.ik 


FAYETTEVILLE, ARK. 


USIC in Northwest Arkansas 
t¥irevolves mainly around the Uni- 
versity of Arkansas and its many 
musical organizations. The University 
this year has a greatly expanded 
music and fine arts department under 
a new head, Kenneth R. Osborne, who 
came to Fayetteville from Davidson 
College, Davidson, N. C. The Division 
of Fine and Applied Arts is the name 
of the new department and it includes 
music, art, public speaking, and 
dramatic arts. 

Northwest Arkansas Symphony, 
sponsorship, University of Arkansas, 
symphony societies of Fayetteville, 
Springdale and Eureka Springs; Wil- 
liam Penny Hacker, conductor; W. E. 
McWhorter, Rev. Narius J. Lindloff, 
Willis Noll, executive committee. 
Field house, town and high school 
auditoriums. Late November concert 
opened series extending to May. Con- 
certs given in Springdale, Eureka 
Springs, Siloam Springs and other 
cities. 

University of Arkansas Division 
of Fine Arts: January organ recital, 
Kenneth Osborne; two-piano recital 
in spring by Ruth Morris and Jo 
Anne Pels, music department instruc- 
tors; winter piano recital by Miss 
Pels; chamber music concert, Novem- 
ber, by Mr. Osborne, Ruth Morris, 
bassoonist, and John Glasier, violinist. 
Under the auspices of the student 
Activities course, Donald Dickson 
was heard in November and the Don 
Cossack Chorus appears in February. 

University Mixed Chorus, Univer- 
sity of Arkansas. Harry E. Schulz, 
conductor; John Hickman, president. 
Student Union Auditorium, capacity 
900. Christmas concert, Dec. 18, solo- 
ist, Myra Walls, soprano; accompan- 
ist, Florence Stice; spring concert. 
230 in chorus. 

Sigma Alpha Iota, Sigma Omicron 
Chapter, University of Arkansas; 
sponsorship, Alumni _ Association. 
Helen Hughes, Mrs. Homer Crow, 
advisers; Mrs. Fred Kerr, Mrs. 
Charles H. Stone, Mrs. John Glasier, 
Mrs. Harry E. Shultz, Mrs. Homer 
Crow, patronesses; Lillie Jean Trim- 
ble, president; Lougene Thornton, 
treasurer. The chapter sponsors daily 
programs, Carnegie Gift Library of 
Records, Student Union, monthly 
musicals on campus and programs and 
teas for public and visiting musicians. 

Razorback Band, sponsorship, mili- 
tary department, University of Arkan- 
sas, R.O.T.C. Merton S. Zahrt, con- 





ductor; W. S. Gregson, business 
manager; J. P. Crumpler, student 
director. . Field House Auditorium. 


Concerts in December and May. 


Little Rock 


By Ne_t CoTNaAMm 


e LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 
ITTLE ROCK will have at least 
three additional musical attrac- 
tions during the coming season, with 
the organization during the final week 
in November of the Civic Music As- 
sociation. The campaign for new 
members was held during the week of 
December 3-8, with 300 workers in 
the field. At the dinner on Dec. 3, 
which opened the campaign, over 200 








ARKANSAS 


civic organizations were represented 
and honor guests were Governor and 
Mrs. Ben Laney and Mayor Dan 
Sprick. The movement has been en- 
dorsed by the Greater Little Rock 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, with 
34 affiliated clubs, the various service 
clubs and the Women’s Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Civic Music Association, Dr. J. D. 
Jordan, president of the Arkansas 
Philharmonic, president; Mrs. W. 
Tillar Adamson, first vice-president ; 
E. M. Archer, John Summers, A. F. 
Lape, Jr., Ted Bailey and Ruth Klep- 
per Settle, vice-presidents ; Mrs. T. O. 
Sparks, secretary, and Alfred G. Kahn, 
treasurer. The board of directors is 
headed by Governor Laney and Mayor 
Sprick. The season opens in January 
and it is expected that 2,500 members 
will be secured, almost the capacity of 
the Auditorium. Attractions will 
announced later. 

Artists to appear on the 1946 Little 
Rock Civic Music Association series 
will be: Luboshutz and Nemenoff, 
Nathan Milstein, and Alexander Brai- 
lowsky, Vivian Della Chiesa and Jan 
Peerce. 

Concert Music Course, Woman's 
City Club. Mrs. Frank Vaughan, 
sponsor. Six events: Rigoletto, 
Charles L. Wagner production, Oct. 
24; Don Cossacks, Nov. 28; Alicia 
Markova and Anton Dolin Ballet En- 
semble, Jan. 14; Risé Stevens, March 
3, Cincinnati Symphony, March 14; 
Claudio Arrau, April 1. 

Arkansas Philharmonic, Boyle 
Building. Auspices, Arkansas Phil- 
harmonic Society ; James de la Fuente, 
conductor, Dr. J. D. Jordan, president ; 
F. W. Patrick, manager, Robinson 
Auditorium; seating capacity 2,988. 
Small group now rehearsing, hope to 
augment personnel after Jan. 1, and 
give at least two concerts in the 


Spring; Messiah, Dec. 9, 500 voices; 
Summer concerts in MacArthur Park. 


Amarillo 


(Continued from page 394) 
Philharmonic. Mr. Barron, 
conductor; Mrs. Furr, president; 
other officers: Mrs. Guy Saunders 
Mrs. Neal Cross, Mrs. Cy Clemmons, 
J. S. Wadsworth. Mrs. Lynch, man- 
ager. High School Auditorium, capa- 
city, 1,500. Two concerts: Dec. 21 
and April 11. Soloists: Nancy Odum, 
Barbara Jean Daily, Nelda Fother- 
ingham. 

Amarillo College Choir, 2201 Wash- 
ington Street. Sponsorship, fine arts 
department, Amarillo College. Folsom 
Dean Jackson, conductor; Myer Stec- 
tor, president; other officers; Dick 
Hall, Imogene Barton, Myrth How- 
ard, Louanna Price, Tynette Wilson. 
College Auditorium, capacity 300. 
Only concerts this year are for Amar- 
illo Army Air Field, exchange pro- 
grams with other colleges, civic or- 
ganizations and churches. Soloists: 
Melritta Alvey, Sue Patterson Barr, 
Bill Thurman and Margaret Bromert. 

Senior High School A Ca 
Choir, 1201 Polk Street. Julia Dean 
Evans, conductor; Cloys Webb, presi- 
dent; other officers: Jack Raines, 
Rosemary Bowlin, Margaret Alexan- 
der, Margaret Ann Baker Jack Word, 
Howard Lauder. Except for gradu- 
ation concerts in January and May, 
the only programs will be for soldier 
entertainment, civic’ organizations, 
churches and an Easter concert. Solo- 
ists: Karleene Horton, Romona Gil- 
bert, John Wise, Clarence Young, 
Peggy Scott, Avon Flenniken. 

Music Clubs: Harmony, Junior 
Harmony, Philharmonic, Junior Phil- 
harmonic, MacDowell, Mozart So- 
ciety. 


Amarillo 
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By VirGcintA BRAUN KELLER 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 


HE Columbus Philharmonic, with 
Izler Solomon as conductor, which 
has been giving seven or eight con- 
certs a year, is now undertaking a 
campaign to raise funds which will 
support a full-time orchestra. The or- 
chestra has been heard in numerous 
radio broadcasts and Mr. Solomon 
recently was guest conductor with the 
Chicago Symphony. 
Columbus Philharmonic, 114 East 
Broad Street, Izler Solomon, conduc- 
tor; Clarence Laylin, president; other 
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Ruth Deeds, Presi- 
dent of the Colum- 
bus Women's Music 


Club 


Herman Amend, 

One of the Man- 

agers of the Colum- 

bus Civic Concert 
Series 


officers: Helen Heimberger, secretary, 
Charles A. Jones, Eugene Weigel, 
Mrs. Richard Wolfe, Charles Shriner ; 
Memorial Hall, seating 4,000. Seven 
concerts: Oct. 25, Nov. 20, Dec. 18, 
Jan. 22, Feb. 19, March 19 and April 
9. Soloists: Misha Mischakoff, violin- 
ist; Marie Herenstein Waller, piano; 
Raya Garbousova, cellist; Byron 
Janis, pianist; Paula Lenchner, so- 
prano; George Hardesty, violinist. 
Columbus Opera Club, 495 East 


Welch Avenue. Charlotte Gaines, con- 


ductor; Rozsika Tumbasz Rauch, 
president; other officers; Edward Er- 
furt, business manager; Mary Ger- 


hold, Dorothy Gartner, Lenore Nuber, 
Thomas Igel. Gallery of Fine Arts, 
seating 500. Soloists: Rozsika Rauch, 
Helen Erfurt, Robert Barr, Augusta 
Frank, Lloyd Farrell, Raymond 
Buechner, and Nason Oldham. Special 
features: Opera Workshop under di- 
rection of Charlotte Gaines and Au- 
gusta Frank, Delibes’ Lakme, Alglala, 
by Fanning and Leoni. 


Women’s Music Club, 77 South 
Parkview, Ruth Deeds, president and 
manager; other officers: Mrs. Earl 
Hayes Baxter, Mrs. Stanley Robinson. 
Memorial Hall. Concerts: Oct. 10, 
Nov. 15, Feb. 12, March 20, April 10 
and 24. Soloists: Ruth Heed, pianist; 
Helen Traubel, soprano. Special 
features: Charles L. Wagner Opera 
Company in Rigoletto and Martha: 
Foxhole Ballet, Minneapolis Sym- 
phony, Dimitri Mitropoulos conduct- 
ing. Six concerts by members, in- 
cluding the Choral Society and String 
Choir, study sections. Mrs. Felix 
Held, chairman. Sponsors community 
schools of music, maintains a music 
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Izler Solomon, Con- 
ductor of the 
Columbus Philhar- 


monic i 


Terry Foto 


Helen Pugh Alcorn, 

Manager of the 

Symphony Club of 
Central Ohio 


library at Public Library, sponsors 
numerous philanthropic concerts. 

Civic Concert Series, 50 North 
High Street. Auspices, William Hast, 
Herman Amend. Memorial Hall. 
Seven concerts: Sept. 24, Oct. 26, 
Nov. 16, Feb. 16 and 26, March 15 
and April 5. Soloists: Fritz Kreisler, 
violinist; Thomas L. Thomas, bari- 
tone. Special features: Alicia Mar- 
kova, Anton Dolin, ballet; Sigmund 
Romberg, Don Cossack Chorus, Met- 
ropolitan Opera Quartet (Novotna, 
Glatz, Jobin, Singher); Salzedo Con- 
cert Ensemble. 


Carl Summers Concert Course, 114 
East Broad Street. Carl Summers, 
manager. Memorial Hall. Concerts: 
Oct. 5, Oct. 12, Dec. 5 and 12, Jan. 2, 
8, 15 and 23, March 1 and 13. Solo- 
ists: Alec Templeton, pianist; Albert 
Spalding, violinist; Paul Robeson, 
baritone; Bidu Sayao, soprano; James 
Melton, tenor, Special Features: Vic- 
tor Borge and Orchestra, Phil Spi- 
talny and Hour of Charm Orchestra; 
Rosario and Antonio and Spanish 
dancers. Luboshutz and Nemenoff, 
duo-pianists. 

Symphony Club of Central Ohio, 
50 North High Street. Helen Pugh 
Alcorn, manager. Board of Trustees: 


Mrs. Jonas McCune, Mrs. Alcorn, 
Mrs. Freeman T. Eagleson, Mrs. 
Frederick A. Miller, Mrs. Stanley 


Crooks, Mrs. W. Hoster, Mrs. A. D. 
Estabrook. Memorial Hall, three 
concerts: Nov. 9, Jan. 25, and Feb. 
25. Soloists: Eunice Podice pianist; 
orchestras: Philadelphia, Eugene Or- 
mandy, conducting; Chicago Sym- 
phony, Désiré Defauw, conducting : 
Pittsburgh Symphony, Fritz Reiner, 
conducting. 

Gateway Players, Hartman Thea- 
tre, ‘Parke Cushnie, producer. Hart- 
man Theatre, seating 2,000. Sweet- 
hearts, Herbert; Firefly, Friml. Solo- 
ists: Jean Dhume, Jerry Grodin, 
Marjorie Oldroyd, Hanley Collins, 
Mary Van Gilder, John Selvey. 

Independent Players, Footlights, 
East Broad Street. Albert Germanson, 
conductor; Cy Frailey, president; 
other officers: Bill Long, Herman 
Yost, Stella Becker. Soloists: Mil- 
dred Germanson, Robert. Cocherille, 
Mildred Palmer, Louise Miller Yost, 
Hartman Theatre, Three Musketeers, 
Friml. 

Saturday Music Club, 480 Wilson 
Avenue. Mrs. William Roney, presi- 
dent; other officers: Mrs. Lewis Lar- 
son, Mrs. T. Hathaway, Helen Stehle, 
Mrs. Adolph Hupfel, Josephine Shes- 
key. Gallery of Fine Arts. Four con- 
certs by members; Nov. 10, Feb. 16, 
March 23, May 5. One concert, March 
9, Daniel MHarris, baritone. Four 
study sections: Myrtle Ross Keith, 
chairman. 











Paul Katz, Conduc- 
tor of the Dayton 
Philharmonic 


Miriam Rosenthal, 
Manager of the 
Dayton Philhar- 


monic 


Dayton 


By A. S. Kany 
DAYTON, O. 
| Rap of the war by no means 
brought an end to the constant 
stream of musical entertainment pro- 
vided for residents of this community. 
All previous courses are operative; 
another grand opera season in the 
spring is problematic, all depending 
on the outcome of strikes and recon- 
version efforts. 


Dayton Philharmonic, Biltmore 
Hotel, North Lobby, Dayton. Aus- 
pices of Dayton Philharmonic Asso- 
ciation. Paul Katz, conductor. Dr. 
E. R. Arn, president, and Miriam 
Rosenthal, secretary and manager’ of 


Chester D. Ander- 

son, Manager of 

the Anderson Ar- 
tists Course 





the Philharmonic Association. Memorial 
Hall, seating capacity, 2,639. Seven 
concerts on Nov. 8 and 28; Dec. 16, 
Jan. 17, Feb. 14 and 28, and April 4. 
Soloists: Artur Rubinstein, Isaac 
Stern, Kerstin Thorborg, Georges 
Czaplicki and Mary Blue Morris. 
Special feature: Inland Children’s 
chorus of 100, special Christmas con- 
cert led by Richard Westbrock. 


Anderson Artists Supreme Course, 
114 North Main St.; manager, Ches- 


ter D. Anderson. Memorial Hall. 
Private concert series offering 13 
events: Alec Templeton, Sigmund 


Romberg, Vronsky and Babin, Victor 
Borge, Rosario and Antonio, Paul 
Robeson, Heifetz, Angel Street, Indi- 
anapolis Symphony, Draper and Ad- 
ler, Gracie Fields, Rise Stevens and 
James Melton. 


Dayton Civic Music Association, 
care of Chamber of Commerce, Bilt- 
more Hotel. Herbert Nonneman, 
president; other officers: Mrs. R. W. 
Patterson, Margaret Kling, Myron V. 
Eckhardt and Leslie L. Diehl. Na- 
tional Cash Register auditorium, seat- 
ing capacity 2,260. Non-profit civic 
organization. Six concerts: Patrice 
Munsel, Oct. 23; American Ballad 
Singers, Nov. 10; Chicago Symphony, 
Jan. 24; Bartlett and Robertson, Feb. 
20; Markova-Dolin ensemble, March 
28, and Nathan Milstein, May 2. 


Town Hall Series, Biltmore Hotel. 
North Lobby. Miriam Rosenthal, 
manager. Memorial Hall. Private 
series. Events: Breakfast Club, Sept. 
15; Tobacco Road, Sept. 27-29: Bal- 
let Russe, Oct. 11; Hour of Charm, 
Nov. 15 and 16; Ballet Theater, Nov. 
29, and Marian Anderson, March 29. 


Dayton Philharmonic “Chorus, 36 
South Jersey St. William J. Krebs, 
conductor ; officers: Rev. Harold Bay- 
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less, president; Mrs. H. Jewett Chris- 
man, vice-president; Betty Dietz, sec- 
retary; Ruth Sleasman, recording sec- 
retary; Esther Probst, librarian; Dr. 
J. Ambrose Johnson, treasurer. Two 
events in spring in Memorial Hall. 
Dayton Music Club, 1023 Prince- 
ton Drive. O. E. Gabhardt, conductor ; 
Mrs. H. M. Seibert, president; other 


officers: Alverda Fitzgerald, Edith 
Darroch, Estelle Merkle and Effie 
Bierbaum. Miami Hotel ballroom, 


capacity 500. Ten musicals: Waldon 
String Quartet, Sept. 25; Jane Johns- 
ton, Oct. 9; Paula Leuchner, Oct. 23; 
Grace Bush, Nov. 13; Edythe Nor- 
man, Nov. 27; Eunice Podis, Dec. 4; 
Peggy Farmer Weeks, Jan. 22; Mil- 
dred Coleman, Feb. 12; Ellen Jane 
Lorenz Porter, Feb. 26, and Dayton 
Music Club Chorus in Spring concert. 

Jewish Community Council Series. 
Temple Israel, Emerson Ave. Seat- 
ing capacity 400. Committee in 
charge: A. Joe Levy, chairman ; Wolfe 
Marcus, Larry Nathan and Mrs. Sam- 
uel N. Marcus. Seven events: Helen 
Gahagan Douglas, Nov. 11; Mar- 
guerite Kozenn and Julius Chajes, 
Nov. 25; Dr. Horace M. Kallen, Dec. 
16; Ray Josephs, Jan. 20; Johannes 
Steel, Feb. 26; Celia Adler, March 
10, and University of Chicago Round- 
table broadcast, April 17. 


Wooster 








Daniel Parmelee, Paul Tilford, Presi- 

Conductor of the dent of the Wor- 

Wooster Orchestra cester Federation 
of Music 


Richard T. Gore, 

Conductor of the 

Westminster 
Church Choir 





By AvpBert MELLOTT 
WOOSTER, O. 


“tT HE Wooster Orchestra, now in its 
30th season, the Westminster 
Church Choir, and Girls’ Chorus of 
Wooster, are actively engaged. 
Wooster Orchestra, Wooster Con- 
servatory of Music. Auspices of the 
Wooster Federation of Music. Daniel 
Parmelee, conductor. Marilyn An- 
derson, president; Norma Wolcott, 
vice-president ; Jacqueline Morris, con- 
certmaster. Westminster Chapel, seat- 
ing 1,000. Two concerts, Jan. 16 and 
April 17. Assisting artists: Jan. 16, 
William Krauss, James Sutton, Jane 
Tilford, Suzanne Twineham, and the 
Girls’ Chorus of Wooster College. 
Wooster Federation of Music, 
Madison Hill. Paul Tilford, presi- 
dent. Westminster Chapel. Six con- 
certs : Leonard Warren, Nov. 5; Woos- 
ter Orchestra, Jan. 16; Appleton and 
Field, Jan. 28; William Primrose, Feb. 
25; Genevieve Rowe, March 18; 


(Continued on page 423) 
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Fargo,N.D. 
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go, N. D., and her sister city, Moor- 
head, Minn., for musical entertain- 
ment now stand at four. The organ 
group presented as its first venture 
the University of Minnesota organist, 
Arthur B. Jennings, in the First 
Presbyterian church of Fargo. 

Other attractions for the two cities 
are those presented by the Amphion 





Daniel L. Preston, 
Conductor of the 
Amphion Male 
Chorus 


Sigvald Thompson, 

Conductor of the 

Fargo Civic Orch- 
estra 


with Concordia College of 
Moorhead and Moorhead State 
Teachers College co-operating; the 
Fargo-Moorhead Civic Orchestra and 
North Dakota Agricultural College 
Lyceum course. . 

Amphion Chorus, Daniel Preston, 
conductor; S. G. Reinertsen, presi- 
dent. Moorhead American Legion 
armory, seating capacity, 1,800. Spe- 
cial attractions: Richard Bonelli, 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin, modernized ver- 
sion with Stephen Foster music; The 
Apollo Boys Choir; Minneapolis 


waney FARBMAN visto: 
cour SCHILLER. 
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Symphony; The Guardsmen Quartet. 

North Dakota Agricultural College 
Lyceum, A. G. Arvold, manager. 
Festival hall, seating capacity 2,000. 


Attractions: Richard Dyer - Bennet, 
minstrel singer, with Dr. Frank 
Asper, Salt Lake City tabernacle 


organist; Rubinoff and his violin, Jean 
Dickenson, and Veloz and Yolanda. 

Fargo-Moorhead Civic Orchestra, 
auspices of Fargo-Moorhead Civic 
Orchestra Association. Mrs. W. S. 
Shaw, president; Sigvald Thompson, 
conductor; Bertram McGarrity, asso- 
ciate conductor; Moorhead armory, 
capacity 1,800, and Fargo Central high 
school auditorium, 1,000 capacity. 
Special attractions : Francine, contralto 
soloist with Spitalny’s All-Girl orch- 
estra and choir, former Moorhead, 
Minn., girl presented with F-M orch- 
estra; Karl Andrist of Minneapolis, 
violinist, with the orchestra; two addi- 
tional orchestra concerts. 


Toledo, O. 


(Continued from page 380) 
Richard, Helen Blanchard. Ursuline 
Auditorium, seating 900. Four eve- 
ning subscription concerts by chamber 
orchestra ; four Sunday afternoon chil- 
dren’s concerts, with Toledo soloists of 
high school age, selected through com- 
petition. Roger White, baritone, and 
Margaret Wardle, harpist, soloists, 
Oct. 16; Mischa Mischakoff, violinist, 
Nov. 21; George Miquelle, ’cellist, Jan. 
15; Emma Endres Kountz, pianist, 
Feb. 19. Children’s concerts: Oct. 13, 
Nov. 18, Jan. 13, and Feb. 13. 

Extra event: Museum Peristyle, 
Dec. 9: Fauré’s Requiem, as memorial 
in honor of Toledo war dead, per- 
formed by selected civic chorus of 60, 
Friends of Music Orchestra, with Na- 
dia Boulanger, conductor; Dorothy 
Shadle Gallagher, soprano, and Max 
Conrad, baritone, vocal soloists; Lynne 
Wainwright Palmer, harpist, and 
Ethel Kimbell Arndt, organist and 
chorus coach. Mme. Boulanger, lec- 
ture on the Fauré work in Ursuline 
Auditorium, Dec. 7. 

Toledo Chapter, American Guild 
of Organists, Maude P. Drago, 2258 
Parkwood Avenue, dean; other offi- 
cers: Mrs. Clinton Mosbach, Preston 
P. Brown, Clara Sterr, and Georgina 
Potts. Monthly member concerts in 
Toledo churches; two recitals in the 
Peristyle, through cooperation of the 
Museum of Art: Hugh Giles, Nov. 7; 
E. Power Biggs, March 20. Special 
features: memorial recital in honor of 
John Gordon Seely, late organist and 





choir master of Trinity Episcopal 
Church, by Edwin Arthur Kraft, 
Oct. 10. 


Toledo Choral Society, 2307 Mon- 
roe Street. Mary Willing, conductor ; 
Harry W. Warner, president; other 
officers: Gordon A. Blaine, Hope G. 
Dillon, Henry A. Bohl, and Lucile A. 
Barnard. Toledo Museum of Art 
Peristyle and Auditorium. Two open 
concerts honoring memory of John 
Gordon Seely: sections of Handel’s 
Messiah and Bach’s Christmas Ora- 
torio, Zula Moorhead, soprano; Ruth 
Notzka, contralto; Wellington F. But- 
ler, tenor; Clifford E. Steele, baritone, 
and A. Beverly Barksdale, bass, Dec. 
23; excerpts from the B Minor Mass 
of Bach, the German Requiem of 
Brahms, and the finale from the Ninth 
Symphony of Beethoven, April 29. 

Flora Ward Hineline Series, Town 
Hall Theater, seating 1,200. Flora 
Ward Hineline, manager. San Carlo 
Opera Company, La Traviata, Faust, 
and I! Trovatore, Oct. 19, 20; Ballet 
Russe Highlights, Nov. 15, 16, 17. 


Akron 


(Continued from page 384) 


L. Scott, Jan. 15; Martha, Charles L. 
Wagner Company, March 17. 
R. A. Kneff, 226 South Main St. 








Manager, Mr. Kneff. Akron Armory 
seating 2,510. Privately sponsored in- 
dividual concerts: Sigmund Romberg 
and orchestra, Oct. 5; Victor Borge, 
Oct. 22 and Dec. 17; Phil Spitalny 
Hour of Charm orchestra, Nov. 12. 


Springfield 


(Continued from page 380) 
Antioch College, conductor; Edwin 
Juergens, president and manager. 
Memorial Hall, capacity 2,200. Four 
concerts, including presentation of 
Messiah by chorus and orchestra con- 
certs, early part of December, Nov. 18, 
March 3, and May 5. Soloists, Bar- 
bara Troxell, Frances Magnes and 
Leonid Hambro. 

Fortnightly Musical Club, Mrs. 
Paul R. Minich, president; other offi- 
cers: Mrs. Paul A. Pence, Mrs. David 
Carter, Mrs. Walter Sweet and Jean 
Morningstar. Y. W. C. A., capacity 
200. Meetings every second week. 
Special programs throughout the year. 

Springfield All-Star Concerts, Mrs. 
George A. Brownfield, manager, 
Charles L. Wagner Company: Rigo- 
letto, Oct. 17; Miliza Korjus, Dec. 6; 
Indianapolis Symphony, Feb. 10; 
Harry Farbman, violinist, and Edith 
Schiller, pianist, March 7; Metropoli- 





tan Trio, Norina Greco, soprano, 
March 22. 
Independent bookings: Kryl 


Women’s Symphony, Bohumir Kryl, 
conductor; Sigmund Romberg and 
company, October, in Memorial Hall; 
Platoff’s Don Cossacks, The Hour of 
Charm, Memorial Hall, November. 

The Woman’s Club, Springfield 
High School Auditorium, capacity 
1,200; events, Deviclja, Java Ballet, 
Dec. 4. 


Wooster 


(Continued from page 422) 
Wooster Orchestra, April 17. 

Girls’ Chorus of Wooster College, 
College of Wooster. Eve Roine Rich- 
mond, conductor ; Evelyn Cotton, pres- 
ident; Daniel Parmelee, manager. 
Westminster Chapel and First Pres- 
byterian Church. Ten concerts. 
Wooster, Feb. 10; Youngstown, March 
27; Harrisburg, March 28; Washing- 
ton, D. C., March 29; New York City, 
March 31; Pittsburgh, April 3; Woos- 
ter, April 23. Assisting artists: Gene- 
vieve Rowe and Howard Shaw. 

Westminster Church Choir, Col- 
lege of Wooster. Richard T. Gore, 
conductor; Donald Shaw, president. 
Westminster Chapel. Two concerts, 
Dec. 16 and June 9. Assisting artists : 
Eve Roine Richmond, Margaret Stoll, 
Evelyn Cotton, and William DeVeny. 


Waco, Tex. 


(Continued from page 401) 
took part in programs of the three- 
day Bach festival last year, and this 
year promises even finer results. 

Waco Symphony, 510 Austin Ave- 
nue. Sponsorship, Waco Symphony 
Society. Max Reiter, conductor. Mrs. 
A. R. Wilson, president; other of- 
ficers: Ray Novich, Mrs. Harry 
Lewis. Waco Hall. Three concerts: 
Nov. 7, Jan. 7, Feb. 26. A Children’s 
Symphony Hour, Feb. 26; Soloists: 
Alec Templeton, Yehudi Menuhin, 
Risé Stevens. Special feature: Bal- 
let Russe de Monte Carlo, Dec. 14. 

Civic Music Series, Roy Hatch 
president; Mrs. A. M. Goldstein, 
chairman. Waco Hall. Four con- 
certs: Oct. 25, Dec. 3, Feb. 28, March 
29. Soloists and ensembles: Claudio 
Arrau, Jan Peerce, Alicia Markova 
and Anton Dolin Ballet, Le Roy- 
Foster-Scholtz, Trio. 

Baylor University School of Music, 
Pat M. Neff, president; Daniel Stern- 
berg, chairman. Waco Hall, capacity 
2500. Three Baylor Symphony con- 





Bull, 


Mary 
Ellen Proudfit, violin; artist students. 
Daniel Sternberg, conductor. Dec. 18, 


certs; soloists: Storm 


Messiah, Robert Hopkins, conduct- 
ing; Chamber Music: Lino Bartoli, 
Elizabeth Smith, Daniel Sternberg, 
March 8; all-Grieg program, Bartoli- 
Smith-Bull, March 16; Mr. Bull, 
piano, April 11; Thomas Weber, 
organ, March 24; William E. Doty, 
organ, April 28. 

Gussie Oscar Management, Ral- 
eigh Hotel. New York Civic Opera, 
Feb. 25. Town Hall lecture course. 





Joplin, Mo. 


(Continued from page 389) 
conductor. Inactive during the war 
years, now reorganized and recently 
gave its initial concert of the season. 

Joplin Town Hall Series, Memo- 
rial Hall; Mrs. Jay L. Wilder, found- 
er and director. Artists: Alec Tem- 
pleton, Oct. 31; the Kansas City Phil- 
harmonic, Efrem Kurtz conducting, 
matinee and evening concert, Dec. 12; 
San Carlo Opera Company, March 
(date not fixed); James Melton, 
May 8. 

Additional events presented by Mrs. 
Wilder: Monte Carlo Ballet Russe, 
Jan. 7; Lauritz Melchior, Jan. 16. 

Apollo Chorus, Oliver Sovereign, 
conductor. Opening concert given in 
November. Handel’s Messiah is also 
presented annually by a large chorus 
under Vincent Looper. T. Frank Coul- 
ter is supervisor of music in the pub- 
lic schools, and annually presents 
winter and spring concerts by student 
groups. 
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i “Soprano impressive in Town 
all . . revealed excellent voice 
of wide range . .. phrasing com- 
mendable . . . diction clear .. . 
attractive personality.” 

N. Y. Times, May 1945 
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Oakland 


(Continued from page 382) 
dency in Caroline Irons. 
Symphony, 48 Wildwood 
Ave., Piedmont 10, Calif. Sponsor- 
ship, Oakland Symphony Orchestra 
Associatioi. Orley See, conductor ; 
Edwin E. Ehmann, president; other 
officers: H. B. Lyon, William O. Mor- 
gan, Mrs. F. L. Burckhalter, J. Fred- 
eric Ching, Ralph T. Fisher. Ralph E. 
Hillegas, manager. Oakland Civic 
Auditorium, capacity 1,950. Ten con- 
certs: four in winter subscription 
series, two in children’s series, four in 
summer under auspices of the Sym- 
phony Association and Park Board. 
Winter series: Noy. 18, Jan. 13, March 
10, May 5. Children’s series: Feb. 17, 
April 7. Soloists include Wanda 
Krasoff, Margaret Howard, Philip 
Nelson, Robert Brereton. Special fea- 
ture: annual presentation of Pan- 
American music; children’s concerts 
sponsored by public school music 
teachers’ association and programs 
studied in school music classes. 
Oakland Forum, 1432 Alice Street. 
Dr. William R. Odell, president; 
other officers: Clarence Bullwinkel, 
Mrs. William Cavalier. Louis J. Breu- 
ner, Ralph T. Fisher, Mrs. Dexter 
Richards, Mrs. Albert H. Rowe. Mar- 
jorie Wiley, manager. Civic Audi- 
torium, capacity 1,950; Ebell Hall 650, 
lecture room 350. Artist series: Vi- 
vian Della Chiesa and Louis Kaufman, 
Oct. 18; John Charles Thomas, Feb. 
19; Foxhole Ballet, Feb. 27; Paul 
Robeson, March 9; Bartlett and Rob- 
ertson, April 30. Special attraction: 
Ballet Theater, Jan. 30. Ebell series 
Tionesta Jacobinoff, Sascha Jacobinoff 
and Douglas Thompson, Dec. 13; 
Peggy Engel, Jan. 28; Maurice Vam, 
Feb. 7. Late spring and summer 


. lain Series, 
2431 Ellsworth St., Berkeley. Oakland 
Civic Auditorium Jaroff Don Cos- 
sacks, Nov. 3; Rosario and Antonio 
with Spanish dancers, Dec, 19; Martha 
Graham ensemble, April 6; Young 
People’s Symphony, dates to be an- 
nounced. 

Orpheus Male Chorus, 5888 Chabot 
Road. Mynard Jones, conductor; M. 
Reynolds Koontz, president; Edward 
J. Chamberlin, secretary. Civic Audi- 
torium. Concerts: Dorothy Warens- 


series to be announced. 
illiam E 


Dr. William Odell, 
President of the 
Oakland Forum 


Luther Brussie Mar- 

chant, Dean of 

Music, Mills Col- 
lege 


kjold, soloist, with Charles Cushing, 
guest conductor, Dec. 18; Douglas 
Beattie, March 10; Edward 1! awton, 
guest conductor, June 4. 

Unruh Philharmonic Chorus, 478 
Santa Clara Ave. David P. Unruh, 
conductor; Caroline Unruh, assistant 
conductor and accompanist. Civic 
Auditorium. Two performances, Mes- 
siah, Dec. 2; soloists: Lois Hartzell, 
Eva Gruninger, Harold Hollings- 
worth, Norman Benson; Virginia 
Blair, Barbara Beatty, Harry De- 
Lugge, Ralph F. Reid; Elijah, Feb. 
26; Verdi Requiem, May 26. 

Mills College, Dr. Lynn T. White, 
president; Luther Brussie Marchant, 
dean of music. Hall for Chamber Mu- 
sic, capacity 500. Ten student con- 
certs. Soloists and ensemble: Lois 
Miller Trombley Oct. 17; Ann Weg- 
man, Nov. 14; Pro Arte Quartet, Jan. 
16; Alexander Schneider and Ralph 
Kirkpatrick, Feb. 27;, John Jacobs 
Niles, April 10. Summer session: 
Budapest Quartet in weekly concerts 
from July 9 to Aug. 7. 

University of California, Robert 
Sproul, president. University Music 


‘Department, Berkeley. Albert Elkus, 


conductor of University Symphony, 
Charles Cushing, conductor of Band, 
Edward B. Lawton, conductor of 
choral. 

Woodminster Bowl Series for sum- 
mer. Auspices Oakland Park Board, 
Edgar Sanborn, city forester; Hal 
Boyd, program chairman, 3551 Joaquin 
Miller Road. Bowl capacity 3,000. 16 
Sunday afternoon concerts, four night 
concerts with the Oakland Symphony, 
a light opera company, a ballet and 
opera company. Free concerts. 
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Winston-Salem 


(Continued from page 407) 

Civic Music Association, Ralph P. 
Hanes, president; other officers, Mrs. 
Kenneth Mountcastle, Mrs. T. Holt 
Haywood, Mrs. C. H. Sebring, Irving 
S. Bull, and Mrs. W. P. Rainey. Rey- 
nolds Memorial Auditorium, seating 
2,223. Six concerts; Leonard War- 
ren, Oct. 3; Markova-Dolin Ballet 
Ensemble, Nov. 14; American Ballad 
Singers, Dec. 3; Helen Traubel, Jan. 
19; Luboshutz and Nemenoff, Feb. 
11; and Cleveland Symphony, March 
22. 14th season. 

Piedmont Festival of Music and 
Art, George King Raudenbush, con- 
ductor. Mrs. Kenneth Mountcastle, 
president; Diana Dyer, secretary; Dr. 
Charles G, Vardell, Jr., Douglas E. 
Angel, and Mrs. T. O. Moore, vice 
presidents; E. E. Bouldin, treasurer ; 
Nancy Ann Harris, publicity ; Eugene 
Shaw, orchestra manager; William J. 
Conrad and Harry J. Krusz, co-chair- 
men of advisory board; Mrs. Harry 
Shonts, executive secretary. Plans for 
1946 unannounced. 

Mozart Club. Annual presentation 
of Handel’s Messiah first week in 
December for fourteenth .time. H. 
Grady Miller, conductor; Paul S. 
Robinson, organist; Virginia Low- 
rance, president. Centenary Methodist 
Church, seating about 1,500. Soloists, 
Barbara Troxell, Emily Kalter, Ser- 
geant Jack Seely, and Walter E. Vas- 
sar. 
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Teachers College Lyceum Course, 
Fries Memorial Auditorium of Wins- 
ton-Salem Teachers College, Jack 
Atkins, president. About five concerts, 
including vocal artists and instru- 
mental groups. No definite announce- 
ment as to dates and artists available 
yet. 


Atlanta — 


(Continued from page 407) 
March 3; Grace Moore, March 17. 

Youth Symphony, Henry Sopkin, 
conductor; Marcia Weissgerber, asso- 
ciate conductor. Concerts: Dec. 9, 
Jan. 16, Feb. 24, April 28, at the 
Municipal Auditorium. 

Emory Glee Club and Little Sym- 
phony, Emory University, Dr. Mal- 
colm Dewey, director; Walter N. 
Kalaf, manager. Glenn .Memorial 
Audiiorium, capacity 1,300; Annual 
Christmas carol services, Dec. 7 and 9. 
Spring concerts to be announced later. 

Erlanger Theater Series, 583 Peach- 
tree Street, N.E. H. T. Kimball, 
manager. New York City Opera 
Company, March 21, 22, 23. Perform- 
ances La Traviata, Rigoletto, Pagli- 
acci and Cavalleria Rusticana; Mas- 
sine’s Ballet Russe, Feb. 7, 8 and 9. 
Dates for other attractions to be an- 
nounced later. 

Georgia Chapter, American Guild 
of Organists. Programs in churches. 
Mrs. John B. Felder, dean. Presenta- 
tions: Alexander McCurdy, organist 
and Flora Greenwood, harpist, Jaf. 


14; Edwin Arthur Kraft, Feb. 12. 

Junior League. Mrs. James N. 
Frazer, president. Presents Philadel- 
phia Orchestra, Eugene Ormandy, 
conductor. May 12. Municipal Audi- 
torium. 

Dekalb Junior Service League. Ira 
Hardin, president. Attractions: Foot- 
light Favorites, Lucielle Browning, 
Adelaide Abbot, Edward Kane and 
John Brownlee, Nov. 30. Glenn Me- 
morial Auditorium. Dougherty and 
Ruzicka, March 21, Presser Hall at 
Agnes Scott College. 

Atlanta Civic Opera Company, 
John D. Hoffman, founder and con- 
ductor. The Chocolate Soldier, Dec. 
4, 5, 6, 7, 8. Erlanger Theater. Spring 
production to be announced later. 

Atlanta Civic Ballet, Dorothy 
Alexander, director, Series presented 
in schools Nov. 10 and 17; dance 
festival in April at the Erlanger 
Theater. 

Cathedral Singers. A. Bucking- 
ham Simson, director. Series of Sun- 
day afternoon concerts from November 
to May. Sponsors, Oglethorpe Uni- 
versity. 

Georgia Federation of Music Clubs. 
Martha Galt, Canton, president; dis- 
trict festival throughout the state. 
State-wide convention to be held in 
the spring in Atlanta. 


Los Angeles 


(Continued from page 383) 
Theater, Feb. 8 to 23; Andres Sego- 
via, Feb. 17; Jussi Bjorling, Feb. 26; 
Platoff’s Don Cossacks, March 3; Lu- 
boshutz and Nemenoff, March 12; 
Paul Robeson, March 19; Draper and 
Adler, Jan Peerce, March 22; Martha 
Graham Dancers, March 30; Yehudi 
Menuhin, April 2; Igor Gorin, April 
9; Veloz and Yolanda, April 12, 13; 
Risé Stevens, April 28; Artur Rubin- 
stein, May 5. 

Music Guild, 3305% Wilshire Blvd., 
Alfred Leonard, manager; other offi- 
cers: Max T. Krone, Robert Kingley, 
William Hartchorn, Robert Niven, 
Peter Yates, Ingolf Dahl. Four cham- 
ber concerts, Oct. 22, 25, Jan. 23, 30, 
at Philharmonic Auditorium; four at 
Wilshire-Ebell Theater, Jan. 9, Feb. 6, 
March 13, April 17. Performances by 
Schnabel, Klemperer, Ernst Toch, 
Henri Temianka, Ingolf Dahl, Pro 
Arte Quartet, London String Quartet, 
Hancock Foundation Trio (Anton 
Maaskoff, Stephen De’ak, John 
Crown); Lisa Miéinghetti, Harriet 
Payne, Lillian Steuber, Jose Viero 
Brandao, Max Krone, conducting the 
Madrigal Singers, Lloyd Rathbun and 
Alice Ehlers. Nov. 24, Maggie Teyte, 
Philharmonic Auditorium ; seven Bee- 
thoven Sonata programs, Richard 
Buhlig, Jan. 21, 28, Feb. 4, 11, March 
25, April 1, 8, Wilshire-Ebell Theater. 

Santa Monica Civic Music Guild, 
Mrs. Cecil Frankel, president, 608 





Santa Monica Blvd., Santa Monica, 
sponsoring Santa Monica Civic Sym- 
phony and Guild Music events for 
young people, Arthur Gripp, manager ; 
Mrs. Leiland Atherton Irish, vice- 
president ; Jacques Rachmilovich, con- 
ductor. Barnum Hall, Santa Monica 
High School, capacity 1,400, Jakob 
Gimpel, Oct. 7; Louis Kaufman, Dec. 
2; Lillian Steuber, John Crown, Jan. 
27. Concerts for Young People, Han- 
cock Ensemble, Nov. 17; California 
Junior Symphony, Peter Meremblum, 
conductor, Jan. 12; Bartlett and Rob- 
ertson, April 27. 

Glendale Symphony, Ezra Ellis, 
president ; sponsored by Glendale Col- 
lege, Parks-Recreation Department, 
Glendale. 22nd season, Scipione Guidi 
conductor, Glendale High School 
Auditorium, Nov. 19, Jan. 21. Solo- 
- selected by audition, Mary Dean, 

rst. 

Irwin Parnes presents in Philhar- 
monic Auditorium: Lucielle Brown- 
ing and John Brownlee, Adelaide Ab- 
bott and Edward Kane, Sept. 28; An- 
tonio Triana, Sept. 29; Mischa Elman, 
Jan. 26; Percy Grainger, March 1. 


Piatigorsky Soloist 
In Baltimore 


Stewart Conducts Orchestra 
in Pathetique-— Cellist Plays 
Haydn Concerto 


Ba.Ltimore. — Gregor Piatigorsky, 
cellist, as soloist at the Baltimore 
Symphony concert, at the Lyric 
Theatre, Jan. 23 held the audience’s 
deep attention with his skillful control 
of the instrument. In the presentation 
of the Haydn Concerto there was im- 
bued a blending of technical command 
with sterling expression. Tone quality 
with finely etched rhythmic design 
made the interpretation noble in its 
style. Reginald Stewart, conductor, 
assisted with a well balanced orches- 
tral background. 

The program was unusual in its 
make-up, the first section consisting 
of the Iberia suite of Albeniz and 
folk song arrangements by Vaughn 
Williams. These scores were delight- 
fully projected. The Tchaikovsky 
Pathetique Symphony brought the 
concert to a somber end. 

Cecil Figelski, was the viola soloist, 
on the Sunday evening program, Jan. 
20, playing the concerto by Handel 
with colorful effect. 

Recent programs of the orchestra 
have enabled Mr. Stewart to demon- 
strate his capacity as a transcriber of 
Bach. These deftly arranged scores 
allow the orchestra to disclose color- 
ing and resonance, and by their full- 
ness and balance of content to become 
transformed. 

Romolo De Spirito, tenor, was the 
artist at the sixth Peabody Recital, 
Jan. 18. Carrington Welch was the 
accompanist. FRANZ BorRNSCHEIN 
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Terre Haute 
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Bryant, manager. Student Union 
Auditorium, seating 1,800. Four con- 
certs: Nov. 6, Jan. 10, March 26, 


April 28. Soloists: Stanley Fletcher, 
pianist ; Winifred Heckman, contralto; 





Percy Grainger, pianist. Chicago 
BARTLETT 
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Will H. Bryant, 
Conductor of the 
Civic and Teachers 
College Symphony 





String Symphony to appear at the 
concert of April 28. 

Wabash Valley Civic Music Asso- 
ciation, R. R. No. 5, Box 558. 
Auspices Civic Music Association. 
Anton Hulman, Jr., president; Mrs. 
John E. Talley, vice-president. Student 


Union Auditorium. Five concerts: 
Claudio Arrau, Oct. 23; Markova- 
Dolin Ensemble, Dec. 15; Chicago 


Symphony, Jan. 20; Joseph Szigeti, 
Feb. 18; Jean Dickenson, March 21. 

Music Section of Woman's De- 
partment Club, 507 South Sixth 
Street. Auspices Woman’s Department 
Club. Bonnie Farwell, president; 
music chairman, Mrs. L. H. Buerkle; 
Clubhouse seating 150. Meetings, third 
Thursday of each month. Special pro- 
grams, Dr. Herbert Graf, Oct. 31; 
Choral singers, April 23. 

Music Department of Indiana 
State Teachers College, Indiana 
State Teachers College. Arthur Hill, 
chairman of the music department. 
Student Union auditorium. Student 
recitals, every other Sunday afternoon. 
Orchestra concerts, Jan. 8 and March 
3; choir concert, May 12; band con- 
certs, February and May. 

St. Mary-of-the-Woods College, 
Cecilian Auditorium, seating 1,050. 
Concerts not definitely scheduled but 
Rudolph Ganz and others expected to 
appear during late winter and early 
spring months. 

Convocation Programs, Indiana 
State Teachers College. Hazel Tesh 
Pfennig, chairman. Student Union 
Auditorium. Special features now 
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Peoria, Ill. 


By He._en H. Muts 
PEORIA, ILL. 


AVING maintained an even keel 
in music during the war, Peoria 
is now gradually extending its activi- 
ties this season so that increasing num- 
bers may enjoy its musical fare. In 
this not only the glee clubs, conserva- 
tories and Amateur Musical Club are 
participating, but the Municipal Band 
Commission, in presenting a free-of- 
charge Sunday concert, makes a sub- 
stantial contribution. Additionally, 
plans of the new supervisor of instru- 
mental music in the schools, Forrest 
J. Woodman, who is also director of 
the Philharmonic Choral, and conduc- 
tor of the Municipal and the Shrine 
bands, are promoting the cause in the 
grade schools by instituting stringed 
instrument instruction and augmenting 
the band instrument department. 
Arhateur Musical Club (1,800 mem- 
bers), Mrs. T. Drennan Wilson, 
president. Shrine Mosque, seating 2,- 
000. Four artist concerts: Patricia 
Travers, Oct. 16; Witold Malcuzyn- 
ski, Nov. 13; Minneapolis Symphony, 
Feb. 28; Metropolitan Opera Artists 
Ensemble, March 21. Four members’ 
recitals: Dorothy Newland and duo- 
piano group, Oct. 30; Lucinda Munroe 
Burhans and chamber music ensemble, 
Jan. 29; Harriet Todd, with Temple 
Quartet, March 12; Philharmonic 
Choral, Forrest J. Woodman, director, - 
April 2. Four Junior Department 
programs, Mrs. E. A. Hoag, director. 
In addition, the Peoria Symphony, J. 
Elmer Szepessy, conductor, will give 
a concert which the club sponsors 
yearly on Dec. 11. 
Peoria Municipal Band Commis- 
sion, Walter J. Strassburger, chair- 
man, Shrine Mosque. Sunday, Dec. 


scheduled with others to be arranged. 
Raphael De Silva, Chilean pianist, 
Noy. 17; Julie Andre, Brazilian so- 
prano in a folk-song recital, Feb. 21. 


South Bend 


(Continued from page 391) 
April 6, May 24, date to be announced 
later for Apollo Boys Choir. Soloists 
and ensembles: Northwest Sinfonietta, 
Luboshutz and Nemenoff, Jan Peerce, 
Chicago Symphony, Patrice Munsel 
and the Apollo Boys Choir in co- 
operation with Notre Dame Univer- 
sity. 

Studebaker Male Chorus, Ethel 
Stuart Gaumer, conductor; Kathryn 
M. Hammond, pianist and accom- 
panist; Elinore Raymond, assistant ; 
Virginia Stuart, soprano, soloist. E. 
A. Hammond, business manager, G. 
C. Meadimber, assistant manager ; 
Lowell Smith, librarian. Sponsored by 
The Studebaker Corporation, 40 mem- 
bers. Celebrated 15th anniversary 
December. Appears regularly before 
clubs, churches, colleges, educational 
institutions and on radio. Presents 
concerts at camps and U.S.O. centers. 


Studebaker Girls Glee Club, Mrs. 
Gaumer, conductor; Miss Raymond, 
accompanist; soloists, Catherine Her- 
reman, Agnes Haney, Herschel 
Keefer, Richard Schall. Membership 
35. Willow Wilcox, president man- 
ager; other officers: Gail Branden- 
burg, Mary Winrotte, Doris Judd, 
Helen Jarvis, Ruth Thomas. The 
chorus’ appearances are similar to 
those of the Studebaker Male Chorus. 


South Bend Junior Symphony, 
Zigmont G. Gaska, conductor, 719 
W. Jefferson. Seventh season. Dr. 
J. C. Lavengood, president; other of- 
ficers: Zigmont G. Gaska, E. C. Tan- 
ner, Mrs. Z. G. Gaska. Central High 
School Auditorium, capacity 1,300; 
John Adams Auditorium capacity, 3,- 
500. Six concerts: three in regular 
series with soloists, three for chil- 
dren: Ruthe Orton, pianist Nov. 4; 





1, 350 voices in concert, free to the 
public. Seven groups represented with 
directors: Peoria Women’s Club 
chorus, Mrs. Vandalia Burgy; Union 
Mothers’ Club Chorus, Jane Kimball 
Woodman; Philharmonic Choral, 
Forrest J. Woodman; Caterpillar 
Glee Club, Smith Applegate; Cater- 
pillar Mixed Chorus, Ralph A. Max- 
well ; LeTourneau mixed chorus, Hen- 
ry A. Esser; Orpheus Club, Howard 
D. Kellogg; Mohammed Shrine 
Chanters, Arthur Copeland; Peoria 
Municipal Band, F. J. Woodman. 

Orpheus Club (men), 349 Moss 
Ave. Howard D. Kellogg, director. 
90 members of this almost fifty-year- 
old club. Majestic Theatre, capacity, 
1,200. Two concerts: Dec. 16, for 
contributing associate members only; 
April program open to public. 

Bradley School of Music, Brad- 
ley Polytechnic Institute, 409 Bradley 
Ave. Cardon V. Burnham, director. 
School under Fine Arts Department, 
Harry E. Wood, dean. Bradley’s A 
Cappella Choir, 102 voices, led by Mr. 
ns two concerts: Dec. 9 and 

Mixed Chorus, Caterpillar Tractor 

y, Shrine Mosque. Ralph A. 
Maxwell, director. Several events an- 
nually for its 20,000 employees. The 
operetta, Sweethearts, Sept. 28-20. 
Soloists, Dorthy Chase, Annette Pilon, 
Howard Ely, Edward Meyer, William 
Rotchford. Glee Club, S. Applegate, 
conductor, presents a Christmas con- 
cert yearly. Choral concert on Palm 
a: Minstrel Show, March 24- 
27. 

Great States Theatre Association, 
502 Main St., Leonard C. Worley, 
chairman. Shrine Mosque. Brings 
musical plays and operettas yearly at 
popular prices. Blossom Time, Oct. 8. 
Student Prince, Oct. 19. Sigmund 
Romberg and orchestra, Jan. 27. The 
Desert Song is scheduled for spring. 








Louise Holmgren, soprano April 14; 
Erica Morini, Jan. @7; Children’s 
series, Oct. 13, Dec. 15, March 9, 
sponsored by the Junior League. 

Saint Mary's College, Holy Cross, 
Ind., Sister M. Judity, head of voice 
department; Sister Monica Marie, 
chairman of music department. Saint 
Mary’s Symphony, Dorothy Holcomb, 
conductor; Nov. 29; soloists, Mary 
Terstegge, pianist; Evelyn Sabol, 
mezzo-soprano; glee club concert led 
by Loretta Martin, Dec. 11 at Uni- 
versity Women’s Club; spring concert. 
Leona Flood, violinist presented a con- 
cert this fall. 

Bendix Male Chorus, Virginia Goe- 
bel, conductor; Helen Bodine, accom- 
panist; L. W. Jones, president; of- 
ficers: James Winter, Elmore Wenzel, 
Harry Castleman and W. Foster. 

Bendix Girls Glee Club, Mrs. F. G. 
Grassby, conductor; Mrs. Robert 
Marsh, accompanist. Helen Jaqua, 
president ; other officers: Alys Thore- 
son, Maxine Gibson. 

Other events and groups include: 
The Progress Club, presenting John 
Toms, tenor, in recital on March 8; 
Scottish Rite Masonry sponsored an 
appearance by Grace Moore on Oct. 
26; the Lyric Choir, affiliated with 
the extension division of Indiana Uni- 
versity, Maurice Ivins, of Chicago, 
conductor, two concerts: Dec. 2 and 
a spring date. At Notre Dame Uni- 
versity the band and glee club are 
active and many musical organiza- 
tions will appear on the campus dur- 
ing the present season. 


Bloomington 


By Henrietta THORNTON 
BLOOMINGTON, IND. 


Ts musical programs at Bloom- 
ington are centered around Indi- 
ana University which is located in this 
city. The University auditorium, with 
a seating capacity of 3800, houses the 
Auditorium Series, now in its fifth 
season. In addition the Indiana Uni- 
versity School of Music sponsors con- 
certs by its symphony orchestra, con- 
cert band, glee club and choral union. 

Auditorium Series, Ward G. Bid- 
dle, director, Indiana University. Ten 
events: Rigoletto, by the Charles L. 
Wagner Company, Oct. 18; Helen 
Jepson and Charles Kullman, Nov. 18; 
Indianapolis Symphony, Fabien Sevi- 
tzky conducting, Nov. 27; Ballet 
Theatre, Dec. 3; Jascha Heifetz, Jan. 
22; Minneapolis Symphony, Dimitri 
Mitropoulos, conductor, Feb. 15; 
Helen Traubel, March 11; Vladimir 
Horowitz, March 17; Pro Arte String 
Quartet, April 8; James Melton, May 3. 
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ROADCAST music as a weapon and 
B morale builder in wartime gained tre- 

mendous attention during World War II 
and the formula will, perhaps, have a perma- 
nent effect on radio music of the future. 

The social impact and forcefulness of instru- 
mental and vocal compositions in furthering 
patriotic ideas have revealed radio music as a 
powerful propaganda device which already is 
being carried over into the world’s reconstruc- 
tion and reconversion period, and may—per- 
haps—be with us for all time. 

Musicians and singers contributed much to 
the war effort and composers, too, had their 
turns in boosting the United Nations’ victory 
effort. 

Propaganda in music is nothing new. Songs 
and ballads about love, homelands and little old 
mothers are propaganda just as much as are 
tunes with flag-waving, recruiting and lick-the- 
enemy themes of wartime. The reprises in 
musical comedies, theme songs of radio pro- 
grams and even the Yankee Doodle and How 
Dry I Am musical horns on automobiles are 
likewise conveyors of doctrines and ideas. 


But it took the Second World War to bring 
out new highs of showmanship relative to prop- 
aganda music, in most cases achieving the de- 
sired patriotic goals without sacrifice of artistic 
quality or esthetic endeavor. 

And it was natural that radio should take the 
lead in the use of music for morale building and 
other wartime aids. Not only was the medium 
of broadcasting relied on to reach the populace 
at home and our armed forces everywhere with 
ace forms of war effort music, but radio folk 
gave freely of their time and energy for per- 
sonal appearances at Army camps and bases and 
the making of special recordings for Army and 
Navy recreation use. 

The frequent complaint has been made that 
no great war music has come out of World 
War II. But there are some expert observers 
who believe that only time will show which of 
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Broadcast Music— 
Its Role In War and Peace 


By Samuel Kaufman 


the wartime compositions will survive and just 
how “great” they will be rated. 

First major war entrant on the classical side 
was Shostakovich’s Seventh Symphony which 
had its American premiere by Arturo Toscanini 
and the NBC Symphony over the NBC net- 
work. Public interest and response to the pres- 
entation was tremendous siiortly after the de- 
fense of Leningrad and publication of the story 
how the fire-helmeted composer penned the mili- 
tant piece while serving as a warden during the 
siege of the Soviet city. Such sensational ac- 
ceptance called for an encore; it followed when 
Rodzinski and the New York Philharmonic 
Symphony over CBS presented the Shostako- 
vich Eighth Symphony which proved another 
spectacular wartime highlight. And the post- 
war period is due to be embellished with the 
same composer’s Ninth Symphony. 

Shostakovich proved good radio “‘box office” 
all through the war. And there were many 
other classical composers who came through 
with symphonies, marches and fanfares that got 
wide playing over the radio networks. But the 
old masters crept up on the moderns. Such 
compositions as Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony 
(with its famous V-for-Victory theme) and 
Tchaikovsky’s 1812 Overture were getting as 
much—or better—play than the specially-tail- 
ored war music of the 1941-1945 period. 


Pops Beat the Classics 


As far as the specially-composed wartime 
works were concerned, it seemed as if the pops 
beat out the classics in radio appeal even though 
there was no Over There, Tipperary or How 
Are You Gonna Keep Them Down on the 
Farm? But the World War II Any Bonds 
Today? helped sell huge quantities of War 
Bonds, the Army Air Corps Song earned a 
niche alongside Anchors Aweigh and Halls of 
Montezuma as a service song, and the Victory 
Polka was applied literally when our returning 
heroes were “marching up Fifth Avenue, the 
United Nations in review.” 

Conductors of radio musical shows inter- 
viewed by the writer pointed out that there were 
not many hit songs with wartime themes be- 
cause this wasn’t essentially a marching war. 
In World War |—almost entirely a marching 


es 


Broadcasters 
Bring the Nation 
a Victory Parade 
on Fifth Avenue 


é 


war—most songs sung by armies and navies 
were about fighting and fighting men. But in 
the later war, the Australians favored Waltzing 
Matilda, the English sang I’ve Got Six Pence, 
the Germans—and later the Allies—hummed 
Lili Marlene and the Yanks gave out with such 
jive as Shoo Shoo, Baby. War themes in the 
songs apparently didn’t seem essential to them. 

On the talent side, musicians—jazz as well 
as classical—gave endless concerts in camps at 
home and bases abroad. The major radio sym- 
phonies gave concerts for armed forces audi- 
ences and for such causes as War Bond sales 
and the Red Cross War Fund. War Bond con- 
certs embraced special radio broadcasts with 
appeals for purchases as the “commercials,” in 
addition to concert hall performances with bond 
buyers getting complimentary seats. The Met- 
ropolitan Opera featured bond rallies during the 
intermissions of its broadcasts over ABC. 

The power of radio music in wartime morale 
building was exemplified when Toscanini, the 
NBC Symphony and the Westminster Choir 
played Verdi’s Hymn of the Nations over NBC. 
The work which cried out eloquently for liberty 
in Italy, contained Good Save the King and La 
Marseillaise—the British and French anthems. 
To these Toscanini appended The Star Span- 
gled Banner in the belief that if Verdi were stil! 
alive, he himself would add the American 
anthem to his plea for freedom. The concert 
made page one news when it was discovered 
that Toscanini changed the original lyrics to 
further indict despots and tyrants. 

The Office of War Information, noting the 
tremendous propaganda effect of the broadcast, 
had the event reenacted for incorporation in the 
official film, Arturo Toscanini, shown in Allied, 
neutral and conquered areas. 

American radio music was carried to our 
fighting forces all over the world via the Armed 
Forces Radio Service (sans commercial an- 
nouncements). V-Disc recordings of the Army 
Special Services Division contained many plat- 
ters by radio orchestras and vocalists. 

Recruiting drives and United States Savings 
Bond sales being continued in peacetime, there 


‘is every indication that radio music will con- 


tinue to support these two important govern- 
(Continued on page 431) 
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NBC Takes Inventory 
Of 20 Years of Music 


By Nites TRAMMELL 


President of the National 
Broadcasting Company 


r NHERE probably isn’t anyone 
engaged in education or pub- 
lic entertainment who would 

deny radio its proper share of credit 

for bringing great music to the 

American people. The time too has 

past when it was considered daring 

to put a symphony orchestra or an 
opera on the air. 

We have come to this point in 
our national cultural development 
largely through network broadcast- 
ing. And the National Broadcasting 
Company points with pride to its 
record in the past twenty years. 

This year, we of the NBC, mark 
our 20th anniversary. It was in 
1926 that we started operations as 
a network. Our first program was 
in a way prophetic of the things to 
come. The New York Symphony 
was heard directed by Walter Dam- 
rosch, with the immortal Mary 
Garden, Titta Ruffo and Harold 
Bauer as soloists. On that same pro- 
gram the NBC Light Opera Com- 
pany directed by Cesare Sodero and 
the Goldman Band also were pre- 
sented. 

Since that time the National 
Broadcasting Company has contin- 
ued to provide the greatest in music 
for millions of listeners. First is the 
word that characterizes so many of 
its musical broadcasts. 

I'd like to review some of these 
firsts on NBC from the early period 
to the present time. 

In 1927, the second year of oper- 
ation, NBC presented the first 
broadcast of the Boston Symphony 
and the first opera broadcast, which 
originated in the Chicago Civic 
Opera House. The following year 
saw a significant development in 
radio-musical education. The RCA 


Educational Hour, later the NBC 
Music Appreciation Hour was in- 
augurated. Today we have the NBC 
University of the Air continuing in 
this field. 

The years 1929 and 1930 saw the 
first musical broadcasts from Eu- 
rope’s symphony halls and opera 
houses. In 1931 we broadcast the 
first opera from the Metropolitan 
Opera House, Hansel and Gretel. 
That year we also aired opera from 
Covent Garden and Salzburg. The 
famed “Boston Pop” concerts also 
were heard that year. 

Another truly significant develop- 
ment took place when five new com- 
positions were awarded prizes in an 
NBC competition and were subse- 
quently played on the air in 1932. 

Charles Wakefield Cadman had 
the honor of being the first Ameri- 
can composer to write an opera 
especially for radio. It was The 
Willow Tree, which he composed 
in 1932. 

The next four years saw so many 
firsts with symphony, chamber mu- 
sic and opera from America and 
abroad constant fare. 

In 1937 we embarked on prob- 
ably the most ambitious musical 
venture in the history of radio 
broadcasting. We assembled a new 
symphony of brilliant musicians to 
be conducted by the world re- 
nowned Arturo Toscanini. Maestro 
Toscanini was persuaded to leave 
semi-retirement in Italy and return 
to America to conduct his own or- 
chestra. I needn’t tell you what a 
source of pride his eight year asso- 
ciation has been to the National 
Broadcasting Company, nor what a 
boon it has been to the American 
public to hear this fine orchestra 
led by Toscanini. America is richer 
by his presence. 

With the NBC Symphony Tos- 
canini has presented the first per- 
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formances of many notable works. 
He has played compositions by 
American and foreign composers of 
all periods. His broadcast in July 
of 1942 of the Shostakovich Seventh 
Symphony was an event of the 
greatest musical and political sig- 
nificance. 

The NBC also provided the great 
contemporary I[talian composer Italo 
Montemezzi with a medium for pre- 
senting his new opera L’Incantes- 
simo in 1943, This was its world 
premiere. 

It is impossible to relate out- 
standing musical broadcasts with- 
out paying tribute to Toscanini’s 
three great broadcasts on the fall 
of the Axis dictators, Victory, Act 
[, Act II and Act III, on the defeat 
first of Mussolini, then Hitler and 
Tojo. Toscanini rose to even great- 
er heights in the inspiration of these 


FROM 
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At Right, Martin P. 
Rice and Walter 
Damrosch of the 
General Electric Hour. 
Below, Charles Wake- 
field Cadman with 
Princess Kianina 


Arturo Toscanini and 
the NBC Symphony 
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NBC Photo 








events to bring memorable music to 
the whole country. His own devo- 
tion to the ideals of democracy 
found abundant expression in these 
musical broadcasts. 

Today the NBC Symphony is 
heard each week as a commercially 
sponsored program. It is not alone. 
Many other fine musical broadcasts 
are heard under commercial spon- 
sorship. In fact more are sponsored 
than otherwise. And this is a sig- 
nificant and healthy development. 
For if business men are willing to 
put up their company’s money for 
musical programs, they must be 
reaching a wide and appreciate au- 
dience. Moreover the revenues of 

(Continued on page 435) 
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ABC Reviews Time 


Report Analyzes 6,026 
Hours of Programs of 
All Varieties 


By Mark Woops 


President of the American 
Broadcasting Company 


of MusicaL AMERICA invited 

me to contribute to their annual 
directory. At that time, in discus- 
sing the music activities of our net- 
work, I pointed out that “since 
music cannot become static, nor cul- 
ture halted, we hope as the post- 
war era opens to add still further 
to what we consider the best in 
broadcast music.” 

The annual report of the Ameri- 
can Broadcasting Company for 
1945, recently issued, analyzes the 
6,026 hours of programs sent across 
the United States. Four classifica- 
tions are made—music, news, va- 
riety and drama. I think that it is 
interesting to quote from that re- 
port the amount of time devoted to 
purely music programs: 

“It is not surprising that the 
greatest part of the schedule dur- 
ing 1945 was devoted to music. 28 
out of every 100 hours consisted of 
music—but the range of musical 
tastes was wide; the Metropolitan 
Opera, the Beston Symphony, the 
Ford Sunday Evening Hour, and 
other leading symphonic programs, 
occasional rural music and a good 
sprinkling of the best in swing 


Jenn a year ago, the editors of 


Paul Whiteman, Director of Music 
for ABC 


Devoted to 


brought the grand total of musical 
entertainment to 1,698 hours.” 

Let ‘me go a step further and 
quote the time devoted by the Amer- 
ican Broadcasting Company to pro- 
grams listed as “variety.” In this 
group we find such programs as the 
Philco Hall of Fame, the Breakfast 
Club, Breakfast in Hollywood, 
Ladies Be Seated and others with 
a grand total of 933 hours during 
the year. 

Another classification is that of 
drama which includes such pro- 
grams as Theatre Guild on the Air, 
with world-famous actors and 
actresses too numerous to mention, 
Gang Busters, The Sheriff and 
others. 

I mention these to point out one 
fact frequently overlooked in an 
analysis of radio programs. Namely, 
the place music occupies, first, in 
creating the mood for such dramat- 
ic shows; in covering stage waits, 
and bridging changes of mood and 
action. Were we to add the minutes 
and hours of organ music, of or- 
chestral bits which are so necessary 
in these programs, we _ probably 
would find that the sum total of 
music heard on any radio broad- 
casting company’s schedule during 
the year woud outnumber by far 
any other classification. 

Radio cannot get along without 
music. Not only for its programs 
as such, but also for incidental 
events. Engineering skill now 
makes broadcasting almost fool- 


At Left, William 

Reddick Rehearses 
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proof but if a line break occurs, 
or a program is delayed, how is the 
time filled? By music. 

There was a time, and not so 
long ago, when music was consid- 
ered necessary because of its purely 
cultural value in radio, just as in 
education. Hours were set aside 
solely that this ‘cultural’ end might 


At Right, Serge 

Koussevitzky in His 

Study. Below, the 
Boston Symphony 


be met, 

A performance of Aida, the play- 
ing of Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony, 
these are cultural matters. And vet, 
if as some hold today, radio 1s 
primarily entertainment, why do 
these remain? Aida must have en- 
tertainment value or it would not 
bring crowded houses to the Metro 
politan Opera today. Serge Kous- 
sevitsky’s playing of Beethoven’s 
familiar symphony must be enter- 
tainment else there would not be 
the demand for it that there is. 

The line of demarcation between 
culture and entertainment seems to 
me to be very, very fine today. Our 
life is more abundant; what were 
luxuries yesterday are necessities 
today. What was restricted to the 
few only a decade ago is possessed 
by all today. 

And think of the potentialities of 
television. 

We of the American Broadcast- 
ing Company believe that we can 
sense what is coming. Therefore, 
we have not waited. Special events 
are now televised. The day is com- 
ing when grand opera and sym- 
phonic music will come into the 
home visually as well as audibly. 
The American public will demand it 
and we are preparing for it. 

Radio and music are twin 
brothers linked eternally for the edi- 
fication of the listeners. Each must 
do its share and both must work 
together. Each must give of its best. 
Together they will add another 
bright chapter in making and re- 
taining for this country the world 
leadership which today is ours. 


Richard Tucker-Graphic House 
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Broadcast Music 
In War and Peace 
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ment activities for a long time to 
come. 

Maintenance of armies of occu- 
pation in many parts of the globe 
brings about the need for sustained 
entertainment for our service forces ; 
radio musicians will undoubtedly be 
prominent in the roster of talent 
performing in camps and overseas 
bases as well as via broadcasts and 
recordings. 

Arrival of the atomic age and the 
advent of the United Nations Or- 
ganization have made more Amer- 
icans political-minded than ever be- 
fore. No one can remain passive to 
national security and international 
relations. And post-war music is 
bound to reflect some of this feel- 
ing. Patriotic symphonies and other 
nationalistic compositions should be 
produced in abundance. 

Classical composers—particularly 
young men who saw active service 
—will probably base many creative 
efforts on their experiences in bat- 
tle and in the reconversion period. 

Just how far music-on-the-air can 
go in conveying sides of current 
controversial issues is problematic. 
Some networks and stations ban the 
introduction of controversial issues 
to commercial broadcasts. Hence, 
certain themes with social and politi- 
cal significance may find choice out- 
lets banned to them. 

An exception, of course, is dur- 

ing election campaigns when broad- 
casters let down the bars on contro- 
versial issues insofar as programs 
sponsored by the political parties 
are concerned. Actually, radio music 
has gradually developed into an 
important campaign device, with 
major parties fostering special com- 
positions to advance their candi- 
dates. In this category, the Demo- 
crats made Happy Days Are Here 
Again a four-time campaign plug 
for Franklin D. Roosevelt. And 
right now there seems to be a boom 
for I’m Just Wild About Harry as 
a musical theme tag for President 
Truman. 

In all, radio music’s role in war- 
time was a varied and efficacious 
one. There is little question that 
the patriotic message techniques will 
be carried on through the long 
period ahead of world reconstruc- 
tion. 





Columbia Concerts 
Foreign Division 
(Continued from page 342) 


interests were centered on skyscrapers, 
automobiles and modern science, the 
revelation of the United States as the 
world. center of music came as some- 
thing of surprise. By the recent en- 
gagements of American concert art- 
ists the demand has grown so that 
Dr. Schaeffer has just completed a 
second circuit which will take in 20 
big states in Brazil 10 to 15 cities in 
Argentina and towns in Chile and 
Uruguay. Starting (late January) 
with Portia White, the young Cana- 
dian contralto, the tour will include 
an eight weeks session each for Fir- 
kusny, Szeryng, the Lener Quartet, 
Odnoposoff, and in July the lovely 
Svetlova of the Metropolitan Opera 
Association with her group, running 
through September with the number 
of concerts totaling 120. 
Collaborating with Mr. Mertens are 
Ernesto de Quesada, of Mexico City, 
and Bernhardo Iriberri of Buenos 
Aires, both the most important im- 
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presarios in Latin-America, in con- 
tinuing to bring artists directly to 
Rio de Janeiro and Buenos Aires for 
opera and concert dates. In previous 
seasons, the two big opera houses; the 
Teatro Municipal in Rio and the 
Teatro Colon in Buenos Aires have 
heard the greater part ot Metropolitaff 
Opera artists including Helen Traubel, 
Leonard Warren, Rose Bampton, 
Lauritz Melchior, Frederick Jagel, 
Zinka Milanov, Bruna Castagna and 
Lily Djanel, all appearing between 
1940 and 1943. Mr. Mertens is now 
working with Mr. Quesada on a pro- 
ject to revive opera in Santiago, Chile 
and Caracas, Venezuela, for a three- 
weeks’ session each, sending down 
young American principals and utiliz- 
ing local houses, orchestras and chorus 
sets. 

The facilities of the Foreign Divi- 
sion of Columbia Concerts are open 
to any recognized concert artist with 
the proper qualifications. The world 
is eager and waiting to hear the finest 
concert talent available in the United 
States. The successful operation of 
this Latin-American experiment fos- 
tered by Columbia Concerts, leads the 
way to a similar plan in Central 
Europe and eventually the far corners 
of the earth. In the words of Colum- 
bia’s president, Arthur Judson, “Sym- 
pathetic reciprocity and interchange of 
artists will make for good-will, good 
business and good music.” 


ABC to Present 
Stradivari Group 

The Stradivari Orchestra, the 
unique ensemble of which the violin 
section consists entirely of genuine 
Stradivari instruments, returns to the 
air on Feb. 24 via the network of the 
American Broadcasting Company. The 
orchestra, under Paul Lavalle’s direc- 
tion will be heard on Sundays 12:30 
p.m., EST. 

The 15-piece ensemble made its de- 
but on Oct. 17, 1943 and had been 
heard regularly until Mr. Lavalle gave 
his musicians a well-earned rest last 
December. The series will continue 
in its past format, featuring familiar 
numbers in special arrangements made 
by the conductor. 

Most of the Stradivari instruments, 
of which the over-all value is approxi- 
mately $300,000, are from the collec- 
tions of Emil Herrmann and Rembert 
Wurlitzer, with others privately 
owned by concert artists. Since the 
program’s inception more than 40 dif- 
ferent and famous Stradivarii have 
been heard. On special occasions a 
Stradivari viola or cello is also fea- 
tured. 





Serly Pays Tribute 
To Bartok 


In honor of the introduction of Bela 
Bartok’s third piano concerto by the 
Philadelphia Orchestra on Feb. 9 over 
CBS, a luncheon was held at the 
Waldorf Astoria on Feb. 7, with 
Yehudi Menuhin, Gyorgy Sandor and 
Tibor Serly as guests of honor. Fol- 
lowing the luncheon Mr. Serly, de- 
voted friend and colleague of the 
composer, spoke of his last meeting 
with Bartok and of the composer’s 
viola concerto, which consists only of 
sketches, and expressed the hope that 
the concerto might be completed from 
these sketches. At the time of Bar- 
tok’s death the third piano concerto 
had been finished except for the last 
17 measures which had been sketched 
in a kind of musical shorthand used 
by Bartok, and which Mr. Serly de- 
ciphered and scored. A _ brief film 
taken of the composer shortly before 
his death was exhibited by Helmy 
Kresa. 





Woman’s Symphony Broadcasts 
Cuicaco.—The Woman’s Sym- 
phony, Jerzy Bojanowski conducting, 
broadcast concerts over WCFL-e on 
Jan. 23 and 30, replacing the Chicago 
Symphony which was away on tour. 
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Artur Rodzinski 


hearses the New York 
Philharmonic - Sym- 


phony 


Al Goodman Gives His Orchestra a 
Work Out in Preparation for the Family 


A Candid Action Shot of Bernard 
Herrmann, CBS Symphonic Conductor 


By James H. Fassett 
Supervisor of Serious Music Programs for 
Columbia Broadcasting System 


plans at CBS without discussing the poli- 

cies of preceding years, for the ideals that 
have guided Columbia since it first went on the 
air are as serviceable in troubled times as in 
tranquil. This must not be taken to mean that 
we haven’t some shining hopes for the era just 
beginning when each man you meet has a pri- 
vate panacea for at least one phase of a new 
and improved world. It does mean that the time 
ahead promises new expansion and fuller real- 
ization of the aims that have been ours for 
some time. 


[: is impossible to talk of postwar music 


It has been an important tenet with us that 
one of the greatest musical services radio can 
perform is to bring into the homes of this 
country, music that people can’t provide for 
themselves. The piano in the parlor has long 
been a fixture in the American home; the sym- 
phony orchestra in the parlor is something that 
came in with radio. 


CBS has been doing its best to broaden this 
segment of the listeners’ horizon. This is the 
sixteenth consecutive season that the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony has been an outstand- 
ing item on our Sunday afternoon schedule. 
Philadelphia Orchestra concerts, with but few 
interruptions, have been available to CBS lis- 
teners for almost as long. These have been 
supplemented by special series by the sympho- 
nies of Cleveland, Cincinnati, Pittsburgh and 
Minneapolis—to mention only a few. 


Growing Interest Evident 


The growing interest in fine music that such 
broadcasts as these have helped foster, has had 
gratifying and concrete results in the begin- 
nings of new and vital symphonic organizations. 
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Hour Broadcast 


CBS Seeks to Broaden 
Listeners’ Horizon 


America boasts almost one hundred profes- 
sional symphonies, not to mention the splendid 
amateur organizations that play a vital part in 
the cultural life of many communities. It is our 
intention to work closely with the best, most 
representative of these groups to give them 
closer integration in the listening scheme of 
America. 

Columbia’s musical credo has always em- 
braced a firm purpose of encouraging the cre- 
ators and interpreters of contemporary music. 
Our Invitation to Music series is designed par- 
ticularly to this specification. A glance at the 
presentations of just the past few months brings 
to the fore the names of Igor Stravinsky, Ber- 
nard Wagenaar, Nicolai Berezowsky, Darius 
Milhaud, all of whom have conducted pro- 
grams of their own works. In the immediate 
future men of the stature of Bernard Rogers 
and Paul Hindemith are slated to join them. 
Bernard Herrmann, CBS’s permanent sym- 
phonic conductor, has won wide acclaim for 
his creative output. 


Music from Abroad 


With the advent of peace that makes it pos- 
sible for the musical treasures of battle-weary 
nations once more to make their appearance in 
the light of day, we hepe to add new lustre to 
our presentations with works from the pens of 
the best creative minds in England, France and 
other continental nations, as well as South 
America. 

We are proud of the performing talent we 
have discovered. Eileen Farrell and Evelyn 
Pasen, both CBS “finds,” have their own pro- 
grams. We are eager to swell their ranks. The 
series, New Voices in Song and Encore Ap- 
pearance, existed until recently for that purpose 
and we hope to replace them soon with pro- 
grams that aim at the same mark. Among those 
who have appeared on these programs, the 
colorature Pierrette Alarie became one of this 
season’s additions to the Metropolitan roster. 
Frances Yeend, Vivian Bauer and Marie Rogn- 
dahl have risen to make guest appearances on 
such series as Great Moments in Music. Ex- 
amples like these would seem to prove the wis- 
dom and effectiveness of this unremitting search 
for gifted performers. We are at work on a plan 
for closer coordination in programming which 
will give performers with» worthwhile ability 
even ampler opportunity to demonstrate their 
talent. 


This by no means deprecates the value of 
proven stellar attractions on our program 
schedule. Such personalities as Patrice Munsel 
on the Family Hour, Andre Kostelanetz on his 
own program, Nelson Eddy starred on The 
Electric Hour, or James Melton featured on 
the Star Theater—are a random few of the 
many that add immeasurably to the listening 
pleasure of CBS audiences. New and improved 
programming facilities will make the list a 
longer one very soon. 

Though this infant industry has joined the 
wonders of the ages, some of its potentialities 
are far from complete realization. As a factor 
in education, particularly in the field of music? 
it can be the ideal medium, bringing the cul- 
tural resources of the metropolis to the most 
remote rural classrooms; tempering the neces- 
sarily formal classroom approach with more 
vivid and dramatic presentation. Gateways to 
Music, one of the CBS American School of 
the Air series, has been putting young America 
on a friendly basis with the musical great for 
sixteen years, but we are concentrating on ways 
to establish firmer bonds and explore new tech- 
niques in cooperation with our foremost edu- 
cators. 


JAMES FASSETT 


MUSICAL AMERICA 














Toscanini Conducts 50th Anniversary 


Performance of La Boheme 





A Rare Photograph Study of Giulio Gatti-Casazza, David Belasco, Arturo 
Toscanini and Giacomo Puccini 


HEN Puccini's La Boheme was 

given its world premiere in 
Turin’s Teatro Regio on Feb. 1, 1896, 
under the baton of Arturo Toscanini, 
the reception it received was hardly 
more than cordial. On Feb. 3 and 10 
when Arturo Toscanini lead the NBC 
Symphony and soloists in a concert 
performance celebrating the 50th anni- 
versary of the opera’s debut, the event 
was heralded as one of the most im- 
portant musical events of the season, 
and such it turned out to be. 

The cast of this semi-centenary per- 
formance was made up of singers from 
the Metropolitan Opera and one Juil- 
liard student, Anne McKnight, who 
was chosen by Toscanini to sing 
Musetta. 

The program listed : 


MONE 6 Boo 6ncv keen os .....Licia Albanese 
Musetta .......... ...Anne McKnight 
BED b.is.ciy s0y o> vo deeed tas xd ee eee 
OS eae ae Francesco Valentino 
CeO. 5 osc enlbba dun eOos Nicola Moscona 
Schaunard ... ..George Cehanovsky 
Benoit .. Fe ....Salvatore Baccaloni 


Alcindoro ...... ... Salvatore Baccaloni 
Mixed Chorus directed by 
Peter Wilhousky 

Boy's Chorus directed by Eduardo Petri 

With the inspiring wizardry which 
Toscanini exerts upon all serious mu- 
sicians, each soloist and each member 
of the orchestra and the chorus seemed 
intent on giving a super-performance. 
Miss Albanese’s Mimi, familiar at the 
Metropolitan, has never seemed so 
poignant nor has Mr. Peerce sung 
with such beautiful tone and such dra- 
matic force. Mr. Valentino’s Marcello 
was sonorous and effective, and the 
other male roles were equally well 
taken care of. 

A pleasant surprise was Anne Mc- 
Knight, soprano, hitherto unknown to 
fame, whose Musetta, throughout the 
opera, was excellent vocally. Still a 
student, Miss McKnight must be a 
receptive one as her performance had 
all the finish of an experienced artist. 
She will be watched -with interest. 

But after all, the afternoons were 
Mr. Toscanini’s. Under his baton this 
overworked and occasionally over- 
sweet score was given a new vitality 
and poignancy and the final two acts 
were raised to a pitch of high tragic 
significance. If Mr. Toscanini took 
portions of the score at a more rapid 
pace than that to which we are accus- 
tomed, one can only assume that the 
way we have heard it before was 
wrong. Colline’s Coat Song was much 
more rapid than usual. One was grate- 
ful to Toscanini for the fact that solo- 
ists were not permitted to hold onto 
high tones to the distortion of the line 
of phrase. Needless to say, attacks and 
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releases and all the mechanical side of 
both playing and singing were impec- 
cable. This was a perfection of a per- 
formance. . 

In order to give higher dramatic 
effect to the usual more or less im- 
personal concert performance of opera, 
Toscanini had the characters amble 
on and off the stage as they would 
have done in the theatre. This may 
sound as though it were disturbing, 
but, to the contrary, it heightened the 
effect immensely. Choruses intended to 
be sung off stage were done so and 
auxiliary characters or groups ap- 
peared for a moment, sang their music 
and disappeared. 

In spite of the fact that the audience 
had been requested to withhold ap- 
plause. until the end, it broke into 
spontaneous clapping and cheering at 
the halfway point and continued for 
many minutes. At the end there was 
a prolonged demonstration. 

It would be difficult, without wal- 
lowing in a morass of superlatives to 
give adequately a report of the beauty 
and significance of these two perform- 
ances. Those who heard them will re- 
member them... always. J. A. H. 


NBC Symphony Honors 
Mozart and Verdi 


The 190th anniversary of Mozart's 
birth and the 45th of Verdi’s death 
happening by a useful coincidence to 
fall on Jan. 27, Arturo Toscanini de- 
voted the NBC concert of that day to 
the music of both these masters. The 
overture to Don Giovanni and the G 
Minor Symphony made up the first 
half of the program, the Scherzo and 
Fugue from Verdi’s solitary String 
Quartet, the dance music the composer 
wrote for the Parisian production of 
Otello and the Forza del Destino 
Overture constituted the second. The 
symphony enjoyed a superb perform- 
ance—as fine in its way as the match- 
less reading the conductor gives of the 
Jupiter. 

The String Quartet is not precisely 
one of Verdi’s masterworks but it 
takes on a heightened value when Mr. 
Toscanini conducts it, as he not infre- 
quently does. If one does not ordi- 
narily approve of expanding the 
sonorities of a quartet to orchestral 
dimensions, the great conductor’s per- 
formance of this work is the exception 
that proves the rule. It would be diffi- 
cult to imagine a more luminous and 
vital presentation of the fugue than 
the NBC gave on this occasion. The 


Otello dances were magnificently per- 
formed, though it is hard to understand 
how Verdi could have squared it with 
his conscience to incorporate this gen- 
erally trashy dance music in his great- 
est opera. 


Dial Points 
ee e@e 

New star of NBC’s American Al- 
bum of Familiar Music is Donald 
Dame who replaces Frank Munn on 
the Sunday night program. The other 
stars of the hour remain Jean 
Dickenson, Margaret Daum, Evelyn 
MacGregor, Bertrand Hirsch and 
the Buckingham Choir. Gustave 
Haenschen conducts the orchestra. 

Hollace Shaw, lyric soprano, 
made her debut as Billy Perry’s new 
partner on CBS’s Saturday Night 
Serenade on Feb. 2. 

Phil Spitalny and his Hour of 
Charm orchestra (NBC, Sundays at 
10 p. m.) will leave on Mar. 11 for 
an extensive tour beginning in Kan- 
sas City and ending in Cleveland on 
March 31. Included in the itinerary 
is Flora, Ill., whose entire population 
of 5,000 has purchased $3,500 worth 
of tickets for the concert. The town 
has declared the concert day a 
special holiday. ABC’s Piano 
Playhouse is to be heard at the new 
time of 4:30 on Sundays, beginning 
Feb. 24. The members of the en- 
semble are Cy Walter, Lester Cros- 
ley and William Clifton. Earl Wild 
will be the guest on Feb. 24. 

Licia Albanese, star of Mutual's 
Treasure Hour of Song (Thursdays 
at 9:30 p. m.) was to have left on 
Feb. 21 for a three week concert 
tour. In her absence Eileen Farrell 
will share the spotlight with Fran- 
cesco Valentino. . .. Jean Beaudet, 
musical director of CBC and head 
of the French network left recently 


to make two concert appearances in 
Texas, accompanying Raoul Jobin. 
On Feb. 22 Mr. Beaudet was to have 
given an address in Detroit on 
Broadcasting in Canada for the 
American Federation ‘of Music 
Teachers. ... £ A ten week series of 
Saturday broadcasts by the Los An- 
geles Symphonic Band, over Mutual, 
was inaugurated on Feb. 9 (4 ». m.). 
Harry Zimmerman, Meredith Will- 
son and David Rose are expected to 
appear as conductors during the ser- 
es. 


Herrmann to Compose 
New Film Score 


Bernard Herrmann, CBS conductor, 
has left for Hollywood where he will 
compose and conduct the score for the 
forthcoming movie version of Anna 
and the King of Siam. Mr. Herr- 
mann will resume his duties at CBS 
when he returns to New York in the 
middle of April. 

Among his previous movie scores 
were those for Citizen Kane, All That 
Money Can Buy which won him a 
Motion Picture Academy Award, Jane 
Eyre and Hangover Square. 

At the time of his departure, Mr. 
Herrmann was conducting the Wed- 
nesday evening Invitation to Music 
series, Gateways to Music, Encore 
Appearance and the song programs of 
Eileen Farrell and Evelyn Pasen. 


Caruso Jr. Signed 
As Platter Turner 
PHILADELPHIA.—Enrico Caruso, Jr., 
has joined the staff of WCAU as a 
record jockey, The son of the famous 
tenor, now 41 years old, takes care of 
commentary and commercials on the 
record program which is sponsored by 
a beer company, The only singing he 
does on the show consists of a few 
bars he sings with one of his father’s 
recordings. 
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By Epocar Kospak 


President of the Mutual Broadcasting 
System 


HE late President Calvin 
Coolidge once made the pub- 
lic statement that he was 
“againstsin.” Borrowing this laconic 
and sweeping style of locution for 


our present purpose I can say that 
Mutual is “for music.” Moreover, 


News Pictures 


I believe that we have proved the 
statement through our record in 
1945, which was a good year for 
music on the Mutual Broadcasting 
System, and through our present 
plans which call for even more and 
better music on the network in the 
year ahead. 

Our approach to the program- 
ming of broadcast music is neces- 
sarily conditioned by the fact that 
as a national network, broadcasting 
for the entertainment of the people 
as a whole, we must give equal 


Mutual Makes Stand 


“For Music” 


News Pictures 
Above, Sylvan Levin, Supervisor of 


Music for WOR-Mutual. At Left, 
Hugh Thompson, of the Operatic Review 


consideration to all types of musical 
taste. We realize the importance of 
serious music on our schedule—in 
fulfillment of our responsibility in 
the realm of public service. At the 
same time we must bear in mind 
those millions of listeners whose 
preferences run to lighter music, 
such as light opera and musical 
comedy —and even those who 
“jump” at the effusions of the name 
bands rendering such hit-tunes as 
June Is Busting Out All Over and 
Hubba, Hubba, Hubba. 

Our programming problems are 
further complicated because not 
only must we maintain a balance 
between these three types of music; 
but we must also balance our public 
service responsibilities with com- 
mercial considerations, without 
which no network can long remain 
on the air. 

With this background it may well 


The Pro Arte Quartet: Ernst Frielander, Rudolph Kolisch, Germain Prevost 
and Albert Rahier 


be to the point to review the past 
year’s achievements and to give 
some idea of our future plans: to 
the lover of serious music this may 
serve as a pleasurable reminder of 
the rewarding listening which Mut- 
ual provided in the past and will 
bring in the months ahead. 

Looking first at our symphonic 
offerings, we had the Detroit Sym- 
phony as a feature during part of 
1945; this was later replaced by 
the Cleveland Orchestra. The latter 
has, in our opinion, done some very 
fine things in its broadcasts. It has 
presented the works of such con- 
temporary composers as _ Robert 
Russell Bennett, Bohuslav Martinu, 
Aaron Copland, Paul Creston and 
William Schuman. The Cleveland 
programs have had variety and in- 
terest and under Erich Leinsdorf 
and Rudolph Ringwall (as well as 
a number of eminent guest con- 
ductors) its performances have been 
vivid and satisfying. 

The Los Angeles Philharmonic 
Symphonies for Youth did a notable 
job during 1945, and while the 
program is no longer in the sched- 
ule, another favorite continues— 
The Sinfonietta, under the direction 
of Sylvan Levin. This public ser- 
vice program is now in its 13th 
year of continuous broadcasting and 
is still adding laurels to its brow. 
In the past year it has given a 
number of first radio performances 
and- world- premieres thus. adding 
something new to the enjoyment of 
music lovers, Among these may be 
méntioned Song of Morning, 1944 
by Bernard Wagenaar; Two Pre- 


ludes by Richard Yardumian; Hun- 
garian Rhapsody by George Steiner ; 
and Mark Schubart’s Concert Over- 
ture. Composers whose works were 
performed range from Villa-Lobos 
to Shostakovitch ; from Darius Mil- 
haud to Virgil Thomson. 

I am confident that music lovers 
can look forward to many happy 
hours from these programs and 
from others we are planning. 

Turning to operatic music, I be- 
lieve Mutual has come up with one 
of the most important radio devel- 
opments in many years. The pro- 
gram Operatic Revue which was 
launched in 1945 and seems to be 
assured a long and popular future, 
is predicated upon two praise- 
worthy aims. It broadcasts epera in 
English thus bringing to the mil- 
lions who are not at home in Italian, 
French, Russian or German, new 
understanding of the librettos and 
enhanced enjoyment of the music. 
In addition, this program is pro-- 
viding new opportunities to today’s 
top young singers, both in and out 
of the Metropolitan—such artists as 
Frances Greer, Winifred Heidt, 
Doris Doree, Hugh Thompson, 
James Pease, Eugene Conley and 
many others. 

And, still speaking of opera, I 
must not neglect to mention our 
Treasure Hour of Song which 
brings to the weekly audience Licia 
Albanese and Francesco Valentino 
of the Metropolitan and the orches- 
tra of Alfredo Antonini. This pro- 
gram is an outstanding example of 
the part which sponsors have long 

(Continued on page 435) 
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taken in the field of musical public 
service. 

In light opera, no program that 
I know of has contributed more to 
listening enjoyment than The Chi- 
cago Theater of the Air which in 
its years on the air has broadcast 
an unending stream of sterling per- 
formances of such celebrated pieces 
as The Merry Widow, The Student 
Prince, Naughty Marietta. This 
program has, also, ventured into 
grand opera with notable success. 

Starlight Serenade which Mutual 
broadcast last summer; Music For 
Half an Hour which continues on 
the air; Rhapsody for Strings, Mu- 
sic At Home and Mutual Melodies 
have all contributed to “soothing 
the savage (or at least the troubled) 
breast” of our much-beset popua- 
tion. 

We come now to the type of 
music for which the readers of 
MusicaL AMERICA may have less 
enthusiasm. However, as I pointed 
out earlier, popular music has a 
definite place in the schedule of a 
network and I hope you will bear 
with me while I cover this music 
front briefly. 

Perhaps the outstanding Mutual 
program in the field is Spotlight 
Bands—a half-hour heard three 
times a week and featuring the 
name bands with which you are, 
I am sure, not unfamiliar—the 
Dorsey Brothers, Buddy Rich, Ted 
Fio Rito, Ted Lewis, Duke Elling- 
ton, Bob Crosby, Charlie Barnet 
and many others. Vincent Lopez is 
another name to conjure with, but 
he has a program of his own on 
Mutual. 

Songs by Morton Downey is our 
top vocal program—but by no 
means the only one. Recently we 
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launched a new show featuring 
Russ Drew. And, of course, there 
is the Fresh Up show and other 
variety programs of which music 
is so large an ingredient. When 
someone like Bea Wain or Ruth 
Davey or Jane Palmer “gives 
out with” the hit-of-the-moment, 
whether it be Let It Snow or It 
Might as Well be Spring—Mutual 
is, in another aspect, fulfilling its 
obligation to broadcast in public 
interest, convenience and necessity. 

Last in the roster of program 
types come our musical qufz pro- 
grams—Detect-a-Tune, What’s the 
Name of that Song? and So You 
Think You Know Music—which, 
besides being fun, are popular for 
their instructive and educational 
content. Indeed, So You Think has 
presented as quizees such illustrious 
representatives of the concert and 
opera world as Maggie Teyte, Jan 
Peerce, Bartlett and Robertson, 
Rose Bampton and Leonard Bern- 
stein right on the same microphone 
with such popular artists as Larry 
Adler, Paul Draper, Vaughan Mon- 
roe, Hal McIntyre and Richard 
Dyer Bennett. 

I should not close this disserta- 
tion without taking you behind the 
scenes a little further: in the past 
year Sylvan Levin, one of the 
brighter names in the firmament 
of music, has become the Music 
Supervisor of Mutual-WOR; his 
work has already made its mark 
(Operatic Revue is one of his pet 
projects) and I feel sure that he 
will be a large factor in the work- 
ing out of the bigger and better 
musical offerings which it is our in- 
tention to put on the air. 

All in all, 1946 will be a year of 
new musical achievement for Mut- 
ual and of greater musical pleasure 
for our listeners. We are, indeed, 
“for music”’—one hundred percent. 
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sponsorship have made it possible 
to bring the greatest vocal and in- 
strumental artists in the world in- 
cluding Heifetz, Kreisler, Ander- 
son, Rubinstein, and many more 
into the homes of millions of Amer- 
icans every week of the year. 

We are conscious that in broad- 
casting we are entering the home 
and are therefore under a great 
obligation. 

It has always been our policy to 
bring the best available entertain- 
ment to them. In music, not only 
are the finest artists engaged, but 
music both of proven and new char- 
acter is presented. 

We do not set ourselves up as 
censors at NBC. We perform much 
that is new and leave it up to the 
public to accept or reject it. Some- 
times our symphony broadcasts 
have played works that were re- 
ceived unfavorably by the general 
public. But we felt that we had no 
right to prejudge them. They were 
serious compositions of recognized 
composers and it is the public’s 
function, not ours, to say whether 
that music is deserving of a place 
in the symphony, chamber or opera 
repertoire. 

Many artists, too, have become 
nationally known through radio. 
Opera and concert stars who never 
were known by the general public 
now are familiar to every school 


Alfredo Antonini, 
Conductor of Mu- 
tual's Treasure Hour 
of Song, Feeds a 
Quintette of Hungry 
Pigeons 


child. Radio’s pioneering efforts in 
behalf of music lead also to the 
widespread use of good music in 
films. 

These observations on the achieve- 
ments of radio in the field of music 
and more particularly NBC’s par- 
ticipation, is not only a summary 
of what has gone by, but is also a 
forecast of what is to come. The 
National Broadcasting Company 
will continue to bring to the Ameri- 
can people the same high quality of 
music, and will bring ever new ideas 
into music broadcasting in the com- 
ing twenty years as it has done in 
the past 20. 





Symphonies for Youth 
Airs Earle Work 


Los ANGELES.—A composition writ- 
ten by a California youth when he was 
12 years old was featured on Sym- 
phonies for Youth over ABC on Feb. 
16. Titled The Misbehaving Clock, 
the work was composed by Edward 
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Earle, while he was attending the 
Marken School in Hollywood. 

His compositions now number many, 
but the Clock, as it is generally 
known, probably is his best known 
work to date. Charles Wakefield 
Cadman was among the first to rec- 
ognize his ability and it was he who 
orchestrated the work and arranged 
for its performance by the New York 
Philharmonic and other orchestras. 





Hanson Work Aired 
In Rochester 


RocHEsTer.—Howard Hanson, di- 
rector of the Eastman School of 
Music, returned here from conducting 
the New York Philharmonic, in time 
to hear his new Serenade in a first 
local performance over the air by the 
McCurdy Little Symphony conducted 
by Charles Siverson. The new piece, 
for flute, harp and strings, was com- 
missioned last spring by WHAM, and 
played through that channel on Jan. 
22, with Joseph Mariano, flutist, and 
EileenMalone, harpist. M. E.W. 





VERSATILITY + PERSONALITY 
+ “Sonc-Asitiry” = 


STEVEN KENNEDY 


“The Adaptable American Baritone” 





from Tin Pan Alley. 














RETURNED, right side up, by Uncle Sam, whom 
he served as soldier as well as entertainer, he does 
the Monologue from “Andrea Chenier,” and the bari- 
tone roles of twenty-three other operas, with the same 
consummate ease and to the same high effect as he 
interprets French chansons, Italian folk songs, Ger- 
man leider, Latin-inspired rumbas or the latest hits 


Press and Personal Representative: 


Frank Marcus 
1674 Broadway, New York — Cl. 5-8138 
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4 J. B. Sanroma 
Jesus Maria Sanroma Admires Serge Koussevitzky's 
Black Cocker Spaniel 


Joseph Szigeti with Frisco 


me ae 
Dionizy Studio 
: One of Jan Smeterlin's Best Friends Is 
Toean Besar (Meaning Great Lord) 


Ray Lev's Terrier, Puccini, Has an Eye 
and an Ear for Music 


Robert Goldsand Holds Two of a Kind — Police Dogs 


Robert Brereton and The Seeing Eye Dog, 


Choi 
Towser Takes a Bow with Francis Yeend wm 
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Three to Get Ready 
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Sapte 


Ben Greenhaus Larry Gordon 


A Bit of Assistance from the Wife Helps Henri Charles Kullman Believes in Taking a Ample Precautions Against Thirst Are Taken by 
Temianka to Catch That Train Book Along as Well as Clothes Sascha Gorodnitzki Before Embarking 





One of the Joys of Travel -Is ? se i 
Coming Home Again, Says J ? 
Thomas Hayward ' nb 





Going Places the Fast 
Way Appeals to James 
Pease 


Chas. M. Hiller 


Flowers Help to Make Mona Paulee's Trip a 
Pleasant One 


Displaying the Shoulder 
Strap He Has Devised for 
Carrying His Violin, Tossy 
Spivakovsky Pauses a 
Moment for the Camera 
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Soprano 


New York Appearances 


THE TOWN HALL 


Sponsored by The Town Hall Music Committee 


Chegemer Bee « k 6 ea 1946 
November 20th ... . 1946 
December llth ... . 1946 


THE TELEPHONE HOUR 


Amit GE... seeks 1946 
December 9th. . .. . 1946 
Rave Fee Se tesa ts Pee 1947 


Available for Concerts 


745 Fifth Avenue 


October through December, 1946 


and from 


February Ist to April 15th, 1947 


Exclusive Management 


AUSTIN WILDER 


New York 22, N. Y. 


—MAGGIE TEYTE— 
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interpreted the 
beauties of nature 


in music 


The crash of falls, the rustle of leaves, and the 
whisper of wind interpreted in Jean Sibelius’ tone 
poems live again in vivid reality when you hear 
them played by Magnavox. For, more than 

any other radio-phonograph, Magnavox captures 
all the living beauty and subtle overtcnes 

of this Finnish composer's music. 


With Magnavox you realize a permanent 
investment in gracious living, for it is both a 
superb musical instrument and truly fine 
furniture. Only America’s fine stores 

sell Magnavox. See it. Hear it. Compare it 
with other radio-phonographs. Discover how 
much more you get for your money with 
Magnavox. Once you've heard Magnavox you 
will never be satisfied until you own one. 

The Magnavox Company, Fort Wayne 4, Ind. 


Illustrated below is the Magnavox Regency 
Symphony, one of five new models ranging 
from authentic traditional to contemporary 
design—each a beautiful example of the cabinet- 
maker’s art, combining all the wonders of radio 
science, F.M. and automatic record changing. 


Youthful Jean Sibelius had the unusual g.‘t of translating sight into sound. 
As a lad he roamed the woodlands of his home, improvising on his violin in an 
effort to reproduce in music the emotions aroused in him by the beauties of 
nature. Many and varied are the musica! contributions of this freedom-loving 
man who composed the Finnish nationalistic tone poem, Finlandia! 

Although hisfinest work has now been done, audiences the world over 

will always thrill to the living beauty of his music, 





